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PMFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


JLHIS  volume  has:been,  like  those-'which  went  be- 
fore it,  thoroughly  revised  for  the  present  Edition. 
I  have  made  every  correction  and  every  improve- 
ment which  occurred  to  me;  but  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  to  differ  less  from  the  first  form  of 
the  work  than  the  revised  Editions  of  any  of  the 
other  volumes. 

Whether  I  am  ever  able  or  not  to  carry  out  more 
fully  any  of  the  schemes  dimly  sketched  out  in 
the  Preface  to  my  fifth  volume,  I  trust  at  least  to 
deal  more  fully  with  the  reign  of  William  Kufus. 
I  again  visited  Normandy  and  Maine  this  year  with 
the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  chief  sites 
connected  with  his  history,  sites  many  of  them 
abeady  known  to  me,  but  some  of  them  new.  An 
unforeseen  accident  cut  short  my  researches ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  with  the  fate  of  New  Rome  and  Eastern 
Christendom  hanging  in  the  balance,  it  is  hard  to 
turn  to  Western  affairs  of  any  date.  I  still  however 
hope  that,  before  long,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  the  tale 
of  Rochester  and  Le  Mans  in  full  detail. 


SOMEBLEAZE,   WeLLS, 

Octobw  34,  1876. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDMON. 


XHE  preseDt  volume  contains  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam. I  regret  that  the  bulk  to  which  the  text  has 
swelled  has  caused  me  to  leave  out  several  notes 
which  were  designed  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Appendix ;  but  I  believe  that  their  substance  will 
find  a  place  at  least  as  fitting  among  the  more 
general  disquisitions  which  I  hope  to  give  in  the 
fifth  volume. 

Besides  the  friends  whom  I  have  so  often  thanked 
in  earlier  volumes,  I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the 
great  help  which  I  have  received  from  several 
friends  at  the  various  places  which  I  had  to  examine 
in  order  to  give  a  full  account  of  William's  Western 
and  Northern  campaigns.  I  have  to  thank  them  alike 
for  help  on  the  spot  and  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
local  maps  and  plans.  At  Exeter  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  whose  eye  for  any  physical 
point  is  much  keener  than  mine.  At  Lincoln  I  had 
much  help  from  the  Precentor,  the  Eev.  Edmund 
Venables;  at  York  from  Archdeacon  Jones  and  the 
Rev.  James  Eaine,  Canon  of  York ;  in  the  City  and 
Bishoprick  of  Durham  from  the  Rev.  William  Green- 
well  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Longstafie  of  Gateshead  ;  and  at 
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Cheeter  from  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Hughea.  And  in 
speaking  of  my  topographical  researches,  thoxigh 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  volume  I  have 
had  any  direct  help  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  yet  I 
have  often  felt  the  benefit  of  earlier  inquiries  of  the 
same  kind  made  tn  his  company.  I  may  truly  say 
that  it  was  Irom  him  that  I  first  learned  to  look  on 
a  town  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of  personal  history, 
instead  of  simply  the  place  where  such  and  such 
a  church  or  castle  was  to  be  foxmd. 

In  the  plans  of  towns,  I  have  tried  to  show  their 
extent  as  they  must  have  stood  in  the  days  of 
William,  and  to  mark  such  luildings  as  were  then 
certainly  or  probably  in  being.  But  in  such  an 
attempt  as  this  a  good  deal  is  necessarily  left  to 
conjecture.  The  map  of  the  Fen  country,  illustrating 
the  campaigns  of  Hereward,  is  grounded  on  the  map 
in  Professor  C.  C.  Babington's  Ancient  Cambridge- 
shire, and  I  have  to  thank  the  Professor  for  most 
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belong  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  shires, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  mark  the  small  differences 
between  their  present  and  their  Domesday  bomi- 
daries,  except  in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  among  them.  Yorkshire  was  then  far 
greater,  and  Butland,  which  in  truth  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct shire,  was  still  smaller  than  it  is  now.  In 
making  this  map,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many 
valuable  hints  from  Mr.  James  Parker. 

The  present  volume  has  taken  a  longer  time  in 
its  composition  than  any  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  it,  partly  because  of  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  revision  of  the  first  two  volumes  for  the 
second  edition,  partly  because  of  the  greater  extent 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  itself.  The  fifth  and  last 
volume  will,  like  the  first,  consist  partly  of  narrative 
and  partly  of  dissertation.  In  it  I  trust  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
on  the  later  condition  and  history  of  England,  and 
to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  to 
the  point  which  I  designed  from  the  beginning,  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

SOMERLEAZE,    WeLLS, 

May  27,  187 1. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

THE  FIKST  DAYS   OP  WILUAM's   REIGN.^ 
December  1066 — December  1067. 

§  1.  Character  of  the  Reign  of  WiUiam. 

THE  coronation  rite  was  over,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Podtion  of 
William  at 
William  over   England  was  to  begin.     As  far   as  the  time  of 

outward  forms  were  concerned,  he  might  be  looked  on  as  ^^^ 

King  over  the  whole  land.     He  had  indeed  direct  military 

'  The  chief  thing  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  authorities  for  these 
yean  is  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  important.    The  Biographer  of  Ead^ 
ward  fiuled  us  at  the  death  of  his  own  hero  or,  at  the  outside,  at  the  Battle 
of  Stamfordbridge.     With  the  Battle  of  Stamfbrdbridge  also  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.     The  Tapestry  takes  us  only  to  the 
flight  of  the  light-armed  at  Senlac,  and  the  poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  takes 
us  only  to  the  coronation  of  William.     Waoe  again  ceases  to  be  of  any 
value  just  at  present,  as  he  cuts  the  history  of  William  vezy  short  between 
his  coronation  and  his  burial.     We  miss  also  Mr.  Kemble*s  great  collection 
of  Charters,  which  contains  only  a  few  documents  later  than  the  acoeasion 
of  William.    The  documents  of  William*s  reign  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant, but  we  have  to  seek  them  where  we  can  find  them,  in  the  Foedera , 
in  the  Monasticon,  in  Hickes*  Thesaurus,  in  the  various  local  histories, 
anywhere  in  short  where  they  may  happen  to  be  preserved.  (A  continuation, 
as  well  as  a  new  recension,  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  would  be  an  un- 
speakable gain  to  historical  scholarship.)    And,  while  we  lose  so  man  y  of 
our  old  authorities,  we  are  not  reinforced  by  new  ones  of  any  importance. 
But  several  of  our  remaining  authorities  increase  in  value.     Florence  now 
definitely  becomes  an  independent  and,  as  we  go  on,  a  oontemporary  writer 
of  the  first  rank.     Orderic,  bom  in  1075,  does  not  reach  that  rank  during 
our  present  period ;  still  he  had  good  means  of  information,  and  his  value 
gradually  increases.     So  does  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury  as  he  gets 
nearer  to  his  own  time.    The  value  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  on  the  other 
hand  lessens.     His  main  value  has  always  consisted  in  the  eariy  traditions 
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oHiP.  xTii.  possession  only  of  certain  of  the  southern  and  eastern  shires. 

No  armed   But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  land  was  at  this 

in  u;  put  moment  actually  in  arms  against  him.     Rival  King  there 

^        was  none.     The  rival  who  had  arisen  against  him  for  b 

moment  had  submitted  to  him  and  had  been  received  to 

his  favour.     The  chief  men  of  a  large  part  of  England  had 

Pndtioii  of  submitted  with  him.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  indeed  still 

And  Mot-    held  out,'  but  they  seem  to  have  been  simply,  after  their 

"^'         manner,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events  would  take.     At 

all  events  they  did  not  venture  on  any  armed  opposition. 

And  the  consecration  of  William  by  the  Northumbrian 

Primate  might  be  looked  on  as  some  sort  of  guaranty, 

however  weak,  for  the  obedience  of  his  province.     The  two 

chie&  of  the  national  Church,  the  representative  of  the 

national  kingship,   the   holiest   prelate   in   Eng^nd,   the 

chosen  friend  of  the  slain  Harold,  had  all  bowed  to  William 

and  had  become  his  men.'     He   had  possession   of  the 

mightiest  and  of  the  most  venerable  of  English  cities.   The 

metropolis  of  ^thelberht,  the  royal  city  of  .Alfred,  were 

alike  his.     He  had  been  crowned  in  Eadward's  church;  he 

dwelled  in  Eadward's  paUce ;  and,  if  London  had  been 

slow  to  submit,  a  fortress  was  now  rising  which  would  fmr 
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progress.     William,  King  of  the  English,  King  chosen,  chap.  xvn. 
crowned,  and  anointed,  might  well  give  hiniBelf  out  as 
already  master  of  the  whole  realm. 

And  yet  we  may  be  snre  that  there  was  none  who  knew  EngUnd 
better  than  the  Conqueror  himself  how  &r  the  land  still  „ 
was  from  being  conquered.  William  was  King;  but  be 
knew  well  that  in  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  his 
kingship  as  yet  hardly  existed  in  name.  But  he  knew  also  Advuitaga 
how  much  he  had  gained  by  becoming  a  King.  William  ^j^ 
knew,.aB  well  as  Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  the  inestimable  ^ 
advantage  of  having  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side. 
Since  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead,  since  the  election  and  Tiamti 
coronation  at  WeetminBter,  William  waa  no  longer  a  mere  ^^^ 
foreign  invader,  a  mere  candidate  or  pretender  to  the  l*""''^ 
Crown.  He  was,  as  far  as  outward  ceremonies  could  make 
him,  the  King,  the  choice  of  the  English  people,  the  con- 
secrated of  the  English  Church.  The  greater  part  of  his 
realm  had  still  to  be  conquered  ;  but  be  could  go  forth  to 
ito  conquest  in  quit«  another  character  from  that  in  which 
he  had  landed  at  Pevensey.  Resistance  to  his  authority 
would  DO  longer  be  the  defence  of  the  country  against  an 
invader  from  beyond  sea.  It  would  be  rebellion  against  a 
lawful  King  and  an  established  government.  In  William's 
theory  indeed,  all  resistance  to  his  power,  all  refusal  to 
acknowledge  his  rights,  had  been  guilty  rebellion  ever 
since  the  death  of  Eodward.'  But  he  could  now  put  forth 
bis  pretensionB  with  tenfold  force.  Those  pretensions  had 
now  been  acknowledged  in  the  most  solemn  way.  WiUiam 
was  King ;  those  who  submitted  to  him  were  loyal  sub- 
jects ;  those  who  might  still  withstand  him  were  traitorous 
rebels.  The  King  had  still  to  win  his  kingdom ;  but  the 
King  could  win  it  far  more  readily  than  the  mere  Duke 
conld  have  done.  The  might  of  the  royal  arm  was  to  he 
tried  only  where  the  magic  of  the  royal  fevour  might  fail 
'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 
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OHAF.  XTiL  to  win.  It  could  hardly  fail  but  that  many,  whether  indi- 
viduals or  whole  districts,  would  be  ready  to  Bubmit  to  a 
King  who  claimed  only  the  allegiance  formally  due  to  hia 
Crown,  while  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  against 
one  who  came  before  them  simply  as  a  foreign  invader  or 
an  unacknowledged  pretender. 
Chancter  The  true  way  of  looking  at  those  important  etagee  of 
utuioe  to  the  Conquest  which  followed  William's  coronation  seems  to 
be  this.  The  opposition  which  WilHam  met  with  was  in 
>•  truth  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a  land  striving  to  guard 
the  last  fragments  of  its  freedom  against  the  asaanlts  of  a 
foreign  invader  who  was  winning  the  land  bit  by  bit.  Bnt 
in  form  it  was  resiatance  or  rebellion  against  the  lawful 
King  and  the  established  government  of  the  land.  This 
twofold  aspect  of  the  struggle  greatly  affected  its  character. 
The  fiill  of  Harold  and  hie  brothers,  the  lack  of  any  one 
else  able  or  worthy  to  stand  fortii  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
had  left  the  English  people  without  a  leader.  The  corona- 
tion of  William  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  finding  a 
leader.  It  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  united  national 
action.  The  coronation  took  place,  as  I  have  said,  during 
lent  of  seemingly  universal  submiHsJoii :  if  all  England 
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were  bidding  defiance  to  the  only  defaeio  King  and  gOTem-  ohap.  xvn» 
ment  in  England.    Their  resistance  was  therefore  local  Pieoemed 
rather  than  national ;  each  city  and  district  fonght  for  its  the  radst- 
own  hand,  not  for  the  common  fireedom  of  the  whole  realm.  "*^^^® 

OTpontioii 

A  land  therefore  which  resisted  bit  by  bit  was,  in  the  nature  King  ever 
of  things^  conquered  bit  by  bit.    The  only  way  to  make  aoknow- 
tiie  least  show  of  resistance  to  William  on  equal  terms  was  ^^^^ 
again  to  proclaim  the  kingpship  of  the  puppet  Eadgar,  or  to 
call  on  Sw^pen  of  Denmark  to  come  and  claim  the  thrown 
of  his  uncle  and  his  cousin.     But  neither  Eadgar  nor 
Swegen  ever  obtained  any  general  acknowledgement.    The 
warfare  waged  in  their  names  was  only  local  warfiu^. 
WiUiam  was  the  King;  Eadgar  and  Swegen  were  only 
pretenders — in  the  Latin  phrase  of  the  time,  Tyrants.^     In 
all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  immeasurable  advantage  which 
William  gained  from  being  the  King  in  possessi<m,  how- 
eve^  imperfect  that  possession  was  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  fought  against  William  were  reaUy  technically 
traitors,  that  they  were  breaking  their  plighted  allegiance, 
that  they  were  fighting  against  a  King  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  oaths  and  become  his  men,  may  have  done  not  a 
little  to  unnerve  the  hearts  and  to  weaken  the  arms  of  the 
later  defenders  of  England. 

Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  actual  moment  of  William's 
coronation,  there  was  no  armed  opposition  to  his  authority 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  the  districts  which  he  had 
already  subdued  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  submit 
to  what  they  could  not  help^  and  to  make  the  beet  of  a  bad 
bargain.  In  the  districts  to  which  his  arms  had  not  reached 
men  had^  to  say  the  leasts  not  made  up  their  minds  on  any 
plan  of  resistance,  nor  had  they  chosen  any  chief  in  whose 
name  they  should  resist.     William's  election  and  coronation 

*  See  WflL  Malms,  iii.  248 ;  and  on  this  use  of  the  word,  voL  i.  pp. 
137,  664. 
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were  therefore,  not  only  formally  regular,  but  actually 
uiidiBput«d.  In  WiUiam'a  reading  of  the  law,  the  reign  of 
Harold  was  an  aeurpation,  and  the  new  King  was  the 
lawful  EucceBBor  of  hie  cousin  King  Eadward.  He  was  the 
hereditaiy  King,  a  form  of  words  which  however  mnst  not 
be  pressed  to  the  fall  extent  of  its  modem  meaning.'  •  To 
put  the  rights  of  conquest  offensively  forward,  to  deal  with 
bis  new  subjects  as  with  a  conquered  people,  in  no  way  fell 
in  with  bis  policy.  The  orthodox  way  of  speaking  under 
William,  at  least  in  his  milder  moments,  was  to  look  on  the 
fightofSenlac  as  a  sort  of  unhappy  accident.  The  King  bad 
come  to  claim  bis  Crown,  and  be  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  forced 
to  overcome  certain  rebels  and  traitors  before  he  could  take 
possession  of  it.^  In  the  official  language  of  William's  reign^ 
his  entry  is  always  spoken  of  as  if  it  bad  been  an  entry  as 
peaceful  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  or  George  the  First. 
Indeed  the  way  in  which  the  reign  of  Harold  is  ignored  in 
the  legal  language  of  William's  reign  is  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Commonwealth  and  the  rule  of 
Cromwell  are  ignored  in  the  legal  huiguage  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  delicate  eupbemism,  so  common 
in  Domeeday,  "  when  K-ing  Willisim  came  into  Ej^Iand," 
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arithmetic    which   have    g^ven   the   world   a  Lewis    the  obap.  xyu. 
Eighteenth  and  a  Napoleon  the  Third.     In  all  these  cases 
it  was  convenient  to  put  the  plainest  facts  of  history  out  of 
sight.     But  there  was  probably  no  case  in  which  the  legal 
fiction  told  with  more  effect  than  it  did  in  the  case  of 
William.     No  man  seriously  believed   that  Charles  the 
Second  became^  in  any  practical  sense^  Eling  of  England 
from  the  moment  when  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck  of  Charles 
the  First.    No  man  seriously  believed  that  a  Lewis  the 
Seventeenth  or  a  Napoleon  the  Second  had  ever  really 
reigned  over  France.     And  in  these  two  latter  cases  all 
that  was  meant  was  to  represent  the  in-coming  ruler  as  the 
heir  of  a  remote  predecessor  ;  it  was  not  meant  to  brand  all 
the  acts  of  all  the  intervening  governments  as  null  and 
void.     But  the  legal  fiction  of  the  reign  of  William,  like 
the  legal  fiction  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 
intended  to  brand  the  acts  of  the  alleged  usurpation  as  null 
and  void.     And  this  system,  fully  and  consistently  carried  Practical 
,     out,  had  its  effect.     The  legal  fifaud  came  admirably  to  the  JLjj  ^ 
help  of  the  religious  fraud.     While  the  Church  systemati-  fiction* 
cally  branded  Harold  as  a  perjurer,  the  Law  systematically 
branded  him  as  an  usurper.     The  new  King,  ostentatiously, 
\      perhaps  sincerely,  gave  himself  out  as  no  enemy,  no  con- 
-'     queror,  towards  the  English  nation.  But  fiimply  as  the 
\    chastiser  of  the  late   usurper  and  his  partizans.     Such 
teaching,  both  legal  and  religious,  did  its  work  on  men's 
minds  at  the  time,  as  it  has  done  its  work  on  the  pages  of 
history  ever  since.     When  the  event  had  bowed  down  men's 
minds  to  submission,  they  might  even  seek  shelter  in  either 
the  religious  or  the  legal  subtlety,  as  a  kind  of  relief,  as  a 
sort  of  sidve  to  their  consciences  in  accepting  the  rule  of 
the  invader. 

•     And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  William 
William  did  not  come  into  England  with  any  fixed  pur-  ^^ly  an 
pose  to  play  the  tyrant  in  England.     When  he  swore  his  <>??'««>'•• 
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CHAP.  xvn.  coronation  oatli,  he  doubtless  meant  to  keep  it.     William, 
as  I  have  ofleB  said,  tiiough  he  stack  at  no  crime  that 
would  serve  hie  pnrpoEe,  was  at  no  time  one  who  r^oiced 
in  crime  for  its  own  sake.     His  soul  was  far  above  the 
meanness  of  those  petty  tyrants  who  boast  themselvee  that 
they  can  do  mischief.     Of  wanton  oppression  for  oppres- 
sion's sake  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  guilty  at  any  time. 
Hiikt-        And  now,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  nign,  it  was  his 
oondliate    poHcy  EB  well  as  hie  disposition  to  make  his  government  as 
^  ^'     acceptable  as  he  conld  to  his  new  subjects  of  every  class. 
His  interest  forbade  him,  and  his  temper  certainly  did  not 
uige  him,  to  do  them  any  kind  of  wrong  or  damage  which 
he  knew  how  to  avoid.     His.  difficulties  lay  wholly  in  hia 
position.     He  had  contrived  to  mount  the  En^ieh  throne 
with  every  circumstance  of  formal  legality.     Bnt  he  most 
have  known  that  he  had  not  mounted  it  wit^  the  real  good 
wilt  of  the  English  people.     He  must  have  known  that  the 
sort  of  artificial  eagerness  with  which  his  accession   had 
been   welcomed   was   almost    sure    to   be  followed  by  a 
m  feeling    reaction  against  him.     And  the  untoward  accident  which 
from  the     had  tamed  the  day  of  his  coronation  into  a  day  of  havoc 
iir  suw  „„j  sorrow  had  alre.idy  done  much  to  dest.roy  his  newly- 
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omen  of  what  the  rule  of  the  Norman  would  be.     There  chap.  xvii. 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  much  to  set  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  against  the  new  King  and  his  government. 

And  in  truth  the  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  day  were  in  every  Oppremion 
way  a  presage  of  what  the  reign  of  William  was  to  be.     It  Me  hi 
had  not  been  by  William's  order  or  by  William's  wish  that  ^^l^*"*'" 
any  Englishman  had  on  that  day  suilered  harm  in  his  goods 
or  in  his  person.     But  William   had,  of  his  own  will^ 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  could  not  fail 
that  Englishmen  should  suffer  harm  in  their  goods  and  in 
their  persons.     It  was  not  at  William's  bidding  that  the 
Norman  horsemen  who  guarded  tiEie  approach  to  the  West 
Minster  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  Englishmen.     But  it 
was  wholly  at  William's  bidding,  and  wholly  through 
William's  act,  that  Norman  horsemen  were  ever  called  on 
to  keep  guard  at  the  crowning  of  an  English  King.     So 
it  was  throughout   his  reign.      William  had  no  wish  to 
oppress ;  but  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which 
oppression  could  not  be  avoided.     He  had  no  wish  to  make 
his  reign  a  reign  of  terror;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he 
reigned  at  all  lefl  him  no  choice  but  either  to  cease  from 
reigning  or  to  make  his  reign  a  reign  of  terror.     However 
he  might  disguise  the  fact  by  outward  ceremonies  and  legal 
subtleties,  he  was  in  truth  the  Conqueror  in  every  sense. 
He  had  won  the  land  by  force  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  DifficultieB 
army,  without  the  good  will  of  a  single  English-born  ^^^^ 
inhabitant  of  England.     He  had  at  once  to  reward  the  PE?!^^*^,  ®^ 
foreign  army  which  in  truth  had  made  him  King,  and,  if  followen. 
not  to  punish,  at  least  to  guard  against,  the  nation  which 
had  received  him  as  King  against  its  will.     That  army 
could  not  be  rewarded    except  at    the    expense  of  the 
conquered   nation.     The  nation    could    not    be  guarded 
against  except  by  putting  strangers  in  posts  of  dignity  and 
authority.      Here   was    the  evil ;    the   evil   which  drove 
William  to  become  an  oppressor  against  his  will ;  but  an 
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CHAP.  XVII.  evil  which  was  wholly  of  his  own  creation.     He  hud,  of  hie 

\  own  seliish  ambition,  attacked  and  eubdned  a  people  that 

I  had  never  wronged  him.     And  that  sin  became  its  own 

I  fitting  punishment;  by  driving  Mm  into  sins  of  yet  deeper 

dye. 

Good  be-         And  yet  the  beginnings  of  William  were  as  good  as  the 

wiHIISr"  beginnings  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  be.    If  we  compare 

ccntnst      William  with  Cnut,  the  contrast  between  the  first  days  of 

of  Cnut.     each  is  as  favourable  to  William  as  the  contrast  between 

their  laat  days  is  favourable  to  Cnut.     The  Danish  con< 

queror  began  his  reign  with  banishments  and  executions, 

some  of  which  executions  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of 

simple  murders.*     But,  after  the  submission  of  Berkhamp- 

stead,   William   does  not   seem  to  have  shed  a  drop  of 

'      English  blood.     Even  before  the  submission,  he  does  not 

seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  slaughter  except  in  what 

in  bis  eyes  would  be  held  to  be  lawfiil  operations  of  war,* 

It  is  certain   that   the   establishment  of  his  power  was 

not  marked,  like  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Cnut, 

either  by  assassinations  or  by  judicial  executions.'     Some 

amount  of  bBnishment  and  confiscation  does  seem  to  have 

taken  place,  but,  on  the  whole,  William,  at  this  stage  of  his 
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pictare  which  his  panegyrist  gives  us  of  his  clemency  and  chap.  xvii. 
kindness  to  the  vanquished^  we  must  make  the  needful 
deductions.    But  it  is  plainly  not  without  a  certain  ground- 
work of  truth. 

It  is  of  the  more  paramount  importance  that  the  real  Oppodte 
position  of  William,  and  his  real  disposition  at  this  time,  ^ews^f 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,   because    of   the    two  ^^2^^'* 
extreme  theories  in  opposite  directions  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  two  most  eloquent  and  popular  writers 
on  the  subject.     It  is  utterly  unjust  to  look  upon  William 
as  a  mere  successful  adventurer,  a  mere  chief  of  a  hostile 
army  encamped  in  a  conquered  country.     It  is  utterly  Its  true 
unjust  to  speak  of  his  claim  of  legal  right  and  his  show  oi}^  oon- 
legal  government  as  mere  pretences  to  cover  the  violence  o£^".^ 
a  successful  brigand.     On  the  other  hand^  we  shall  be  f^  mere 
tempted  g^atly  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Con-  of  foice 
quest,   greatly  to   mistake  its  true  character,  if  we   area*m«re 
led  to  look  on  it  as  little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty,  change  of 

dynasty. 

William  was  a  foreign  Conqueror,  King  in  very  truth  only 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword. -^  But  the  show  of  legal  right  by 
which  he  cloked  his  real  position  really  did  a  great  deal  to 
change  the  character  of  that  position.  His  position  was 
different  from  the  position  of  a  King,  even  of  foreign  birth, 
who  succeeds  to  a  crown  by  peaceful  election  or  peacefiil 
hereditary  succession.  But  it  was  also  different  from  the 
position  of  a  mere  invader,  reigning  by  sheer  military  force. 
If  we  look  at  one  picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  were  as  strictly  r^^rded,  that  the  laws 

'  See  the  whole  passage  in  William  of  Poitien  (146),  beginning  "  multa 
Lundonise,  posteaqtiam  ooronatus  est,  prudent^  juste  dementerque  dis- 
postdt."  To  some  of  the  particular  expressions  I  shall  have  to  refer  again  ; 
the  general  description  makes  William  exhort  his  followers  "  ninuum  op- 
primi  victos  nequaquam  oportere,  victoribus  professione  Christiana  pares, 
ne  quoe  juste  subegerint  injuriis  ad  rebellandum  c(^[erent.'* 

*  Cf  the  words  of  the  charter  quoted  in  p.  8. 
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CHAP.  xvii.  of  England  were  as  strictly  Bdministered,  daring  tbe  reign 
of  William  as  th^  could  have  been  dnring  the  reign  of  a 
native  King.  If  we  look  at  another  picture,  we  may  be  led  to 
think  that  all  right  and  law  were  trampled  under  foot,  and 
that  the  rule  of  William  was  a  rule  of  simple  briganda^. 

llie  old      Neither  of  tbeee  pictures  represents  tbe  real  truth  of  tbe 

IaWB  Dot 

abolidwd,  case.  The  laws  of  England  were  not  formally  or  systema- 
^t  ^  tically  abolished ;  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  not 
ftdr  adnit-  formally  or  syBtematically  disregarded.    What  Englishmen 


suffered  from  was  mainly  that  irregular,  oflen  andestgned, 

oppression  which  moat  take  place  when   the   laws   of  a 

conquered  people  are  administered   by  their  conquerors. 

B«al  ex-     Another  point  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exag- 

tnaaUr  ^geration  is  the  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  English- 

"^^"^  I   men  to  Normans  and  other  foreigners.    This  has  sometimes 

WilljuiJ     been  spoken  of  as  if  William  had  systematically  divided  the 

I     lands  of  England  among  his  followers,  as  Gathrom  and 

/      Hffilfdene  had  divided  the  lands  of  East-Anglia  and  North- 

/      humberland.^     Or  rather  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  the  lands  of 

I       England  had  been  left  open  to  a  general  scramble,  in  which 

I        every  man  in  the  invading  army  took  whatever  his  right 

liiHid  could  seize  upon.*     It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  the 
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this  transfer  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to  have  been  done  chap.  xvn. 
systematioally.     But  it  was  not  done  at  a  blow;  it  was 
done  warily,  gradually^  and  seemingly  under  tbe  cover  of 
legal  form.    There  was  no  one  moment  of  general  confisca- 
tion or  general  plunder. 

In  bet  I  have  no  doubt  that  William^  at  the  time  of  his  Good  dis- 
coronation,  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  rule  his  new  king-  ^^niiam 
dom  as  well  as  he  had  ruled  his  paternal  duchy.     I  have  ^^^  ^^® 
no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  do  all  that  might  be  to  identify  nfttion. 
himself  and  his  dynasty  with  the  land  which  he  daimed  to 
be  his  by  lawful  right.     We  shall  find  that,  in  order  better 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  English  King,  he  himself 
strove  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  that  his  English- 
bom  son  was  brought  up  as  an  English  ^theling.     But  Hia  In- 
all  these  good  intentions  were  thwarted  by  the  inherent  thwmrted 
vice  of  his  position.     He  could  not  maintain  himself  with-  ^^  ^ 

^  poaaon. 

out  the  help  of  his  Norman  followers^  and  the  presence  of 
his  Norman  followers  in  England  made  it  hopeless  for  him 
to  try  to  reign  in  England  as  an  English   King.     The  Mialeading 
example  of  Cnut,  which  so  instinctively  presents  itself  to  of  the^wc- 
our  minds,  could  not  fail  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  ^P}®®^ 
William  himself.^     No  example  could  be  more  brilliant  or 
more  attractive.    One  foreign  conqueror  had  already  reigned 
in  England  as  an  English  King,  and  had  left  behind  him 
a  name  which  lived  in  the  memories  of  Englishmen  side 
by  side  with  the  names  of  the  noblest  of  their  native 
princes.     But  the  example  was  one  that  was  altogether 
delusive.     The  position  of  William  was  wholly  difierent  Differanoes 
from  the  position  of  Cnut.     The  difierenee  was  both  per-  the^pod- 
sonal  and  national.     Cnut  must  have  really  been  more  at  ^^^  ^^   , 

Cnut  and 

home  in  England  than  he  was  in  Denmark.    England  was  that  of 
the  prize  of  his  first  youthful  war&re ;  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land was  the  first  of  the  many  crowns  which  were  gathered 
on  his  brow,^  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  prince  to  whom 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  296 ;  iii.  p.  549.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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OBAP.  sTti.  Englishmen  had  given  at  least  an  outward  and  ceremonial 
homage  as  their  King.  At  his  age  and  under  his  circum- 
Btances,  it  was  not  hard  for  Cnnt  really  to  identify  himself 
with  his  conquest,  and  to  feel  as  an  Englishman  rather 
than  as  a  Dane.  But  William  entered  England  at  a 
mature  age,  after  a  reign  in  his  own  land  which  had  been 
but  a  few  years  shorter  than  his  life,  at  an  age  when  his  cha- 
racter and  habits  were  already  formed,  and  when,  however 
much  he  may  have  wished,  he  conld  not  make  himself  at  home 
in  England  as  Cnut  had  done.  But  the  national  differencee 
DiflWent  were  still  stronger.  The  Danes  were  the  pupils  and  pro- 
of the ""  sely  tes  of  the  English.  They  were  a  kindred  race,  speaking. 
™'*  "^  a  kindred  tongue.  They  could  claim  no  superiority  over 
the  English  except  the  superiority  of  military  snccees. 
And  even  in  warfare  the  arms  and  tactics  of  the  two 
nations  were  much  the  same.  Whenever  Danes  and  Eng- 
lishmen had  met  in  open  battle,  there  had  been  no  marked 
or  lasting  superiority  on  either  side,  and  the  final  victory  of 
Cnut  had  not  been  owing  to  any  lack  of  prowess  on  the 
part  of  his  enemy.  In  every  other  respect,  the  English, 
with  their  purer  faith  and  higher  civilization,  stood  ready 
to  be  the  masters  of  those  who  had  overcome  them  in  mere 
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tiative  Normans,  bat  adventorers  gathered  &om  every  part  ouf.  xvn. 
*of  Gaol.^    The  gaccess  of  William's  invasion  was  a,  distinct 
itrinm[di  of  one  language,  of  one  mode  of  warfare,  of  one 
social  and  political  system,  over  another  language,  another 
lode   of  war&re,   another  social    and    political    system. 
Under  these  circnmstances  it  conld  not  he  tliat  Normans 
and  Englishmen  shonld  blend  togetiier  mider  William  as 
Danes  and  Englishmen  had  blended  together  nnder  Cnnt. 
Above  all,  it  coolinot  be  that  the  Norman  shonld,  like  the 
Bane,  accept  the'conquered  Englishman  as  his  intellectnal 
master.     The   r^nlt  was   that,  while  the  rale   of  Cnnt  CDnt'a  mis 
cDold  daily  become  less  Danish  and  more  English,  the  rale  gndiuiw 
of  William  was.  driven  "to  become  daily  less  English  and  '^^^^ 
more  Norman,     Cnot   began  with   harshness ;    William  p**?^^ 
began  with  mildness.      But  in  the  later  days  of  Cnut, 
Danes  had  made  way  for  Englishmen  in  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  land,  and  Danes  in  their  own  land  were  beginning 
to  complain  of  the  great  offices  held  by  Englishmen  in 
Denmark.     By  the  end  of  William's  reign,  without  any 
one  act  of  general  or  violent  expulsion,  Normans  had  sup- 
planted Englishmen  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  Church 
and  State.     When  William   gathered  his  Witan   to  his      ioS6. 
great  Gemot  at  Salisbury,^  there  was  not  a  single  English 
Earl,  and  only  one  English  Bishop,  to  answer  his  summons. 

In  the  end,  I  need  not   say,  the  conquerors  and  the  Final 
conquered  were  blended  together;  and,  when  we  look  atifomiuia 
the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  J^ .  j^' 
wonder  really  is  that  they  were  blended  together  so  soon  ""umb. 
as  they  were.      But  their  perfect  blending  was  not  the 
work  of  a  single  life  or  of  a  single  age.     The  process  was 
doubtless  hastened,  silently  and  unwittingly,  by  that  real 
kindred  between  Norman  and  Englishmen  of  which  neither 
Norman  nor  Englishmen  dreamed  at  the  time.    But  it  was  B^ot  of 
hastened  also,  and  hastened  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  by  Q,ni  pollq;. 
■  See  Tol.  m.  p.  306.  ■  Chron.  Petrib.  1081S. 
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lonsummate    policy   of  William   himeelf.      Whoever 
.  in  the  land,  Englishmen,  Normans,  or  any  other, 
»m  was  their  master  and  moulded  them  to  his  will. 
s  discerning  conqueror  might  have  made  simple  bavoo 
1  that  he  found  estahlishcd  in  the   land  wbieh   ha 
lend.     A  man  of  meaner  monid  might  have  indulged 
;re  paltry  and  wanton  tyranny.     But  William  neither 
jed  one  whit  nor  tyrannized  one  whit  beyond  what  his 
!on  and  his  [lurpoees  demanded.     He  knew  how  to  use 
lans  against  Englishmen,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  use 
ishmen  against  Normans,  and  he  kuew  how  to  make 
■holo  land  hia  own  and  every  man  in  it  his  subject, 
josition  as  Conqueror,  combined  with  that  craft  of  the 
in  which  none  could  rival  him,  enabled  him  to  put  the 
seal  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht,  of  Eadward,  and  of 
ilstaa,  to  make  England  one  United  Kingdom,  which, 
hia  days,  no  mau  has  ever  dreamed  of  dividing. 
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neighltonrhood  of  Uie  eity.     And  the  reason  is  expressly  ohap.  xtu. 
given,  that  he  w^ted  till  farther  strength  was  given  to 
the  fottiees  which  he  had  already  begun  to  rear,  the  germs 
of  the  fature  Tower.     That  fortress  was  reared  to  guard 
Against  and  to  curb  the  high  spirit — the  historian  adds,  the 
fickleness— of  the  oitizene  of  the  proud  and  populous  city.' 
The  acclamations,  not  wholly  insincere,  which  had  greeted  Change  of 
the  fint  appeanuice  of  the  CWqneror  in  his  new  character  |^^  ^„ 
of  an  English  King,  were  already  changed  into  murmurs  of  ^s*"**- 
distrust.     The  English  people— William  doubtless  already 
knew  it — were  only  biding  their  time. 

Still  the  formal  investitnre  of  William  with  the  royal  ebMs  of 
office  was  already  beginning  to  do  its  work  upon  men's  j^^?" 
minds.     Men  who  had  waited  to  see  what  might  be  the 
course  or  the  destiny  of  the  mere  invader,  the  mere  candi- 
date for  the  Crown,  hastened  to  do  their  homage  to  the 
King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anoint«d.     The  Northern  Earls  lubmlHiDti 
themselves  now  saw  that  William  was  thoroughly  deter-  ^rinB_  mot- 
mined  to  be  King  of  the  English  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  ^^'  *°'^ 

'  The  unngement  <^  WOliun  of  Poitjerg,  who  at  thia  poiDt  is  oar  clJef 
autboritj,  is  almyi  veiy  confused.  In  thii  e»ae  he  begiiu  with  the  p*«ag« 
which  I  b»ve  bIthiI;  quoted  (see  above,  p.  13),  deacribing  tlie  King's  coa- 
duct  in  London  and  his  general  dengiu  and  scheEnw  of  govemmtnit,  In- 
clwUng  much  which  oould  hardly  have  been  done  In  a  daj.  Fnaently  wa 
read  (147).  "Egresstu  e  Lundonii,  diea  aliqoot  In  prcfifaiqno  h>oa  men- 
batnr  Batcingla,"  and  the  raaaoo  ii  added,  "  dunt  finuamenta  qnedam  In 
uibe  contra  moHUtatem  ingentis  ac  feii  popnll  perScerentur.  [On  this 
b^inning  of  Tower-building,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  554.]  Vidit  enim  in  primla 
neosHarlum  magnopere  LondonlenBas  coerceri."  With  this  as  his  moUve, 
WiUiain  would  not  olsf  vei;  long  in  London  or  at  Weetminater.  But  bow 
mud)  of  the  various  acts  and  dosigns  which  William  of  Poiden  •eema 
vaguely  to  put  between  the  conmation  and  the  homage  at  Barking  reallj 
bejongs  to  WflUam's  fitvt  itay  in  London,  how  much  to  the  stay  at  Barking, 
how  mucb  to  tlt«  progren  which  followed,  molt  be  laigely  matter  for  oon- 
jectai«.  One  gnat  of  lands  recorded  in  Domeaday  (U.  59)  wonld  seem  to 
belong  to  the  very  first  days  of  William's  rei^.  Eanda  in  Essex  which 
bad  bdoDged  to  a  certain  Leo&una  appear  as  the  proper^  of  OwiBrej  at 
Handenlle,  with  the  comment  "Hoc  manerium  dedit  Rei  6.  quando 
lemaniit  Londonue."  One  am  liardly  &ncy  that  any  later  gojoom  ill 
London  would  be  refored  to  in  this  marked  way, 
C   2 
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lie   had  no  mind  merely  to  displace  the  House   of 
r-ine  in   the  possession  of  Wessex  and   East-Anglia. 
■ine  and  Morkere  therefore  now  made  their  way  to 
ing'   to   bow   to   the   King   whom   the   Primate    of 
ern    England    had    already    hallowcd.i*      With    them 
a  crowd  of  others  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land  who 
B  yet  delayed  their  submission.    They  must  have  been 
y  the  men  of  the  North,  the  Tliegns  of  Northumber- 
nnd  of  those  ISfercian  shires  whose  warriore  had  not 
lied  to  Seiilac.     The  slaughter  of  Harold's  own  fol- 
s  must  have   left  comparatively  few  men  of  note  to 
from  Wi'saex  and  East-Anglia.     And  those  among 
who,  from  any  cause,  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  or 

am 'a  mercy,  would  most  likely  have  already  made  their 
ission  either  at  Berkhampstead  or  at  Westminster. 
es  the  two  Earls,  several  names  are  mentioned,  sU 
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in   Northumberland,  came  now   to  become   the  man  ofoHAP.  xvn. 
William.>     The  others  are  described  as  Thurkill,  Siward,  ^^^ 
aod  Ealdred,  of  whom  the  last   two  seem  to  have  been  ud  other 
descendants  of  Uhtred  and  great-nephews  of  King  Ead-^^- 
ward,"     Eadric  the  Wild  of  Herefordshin,  of  whom  we 
shall   presently  hear   so  much,   is  also   placed    in  their 
company;  bat  it  seems  &r  more  likely  that  he  did  not 
snbmit  till  a  mach  later  time."     We  know  not  whether  it  of  W>1- 
was  now  or  later  that  Waltheof  made  his  sabmismon ;  bnt 
it  coold  not  have  been  long  delayed,  as  he  soon  afterwards 
accompanied  William  in  his  voyage  to  Normandy.*     Of 
Oswnlf  we  do  not  hear  till  afterwards."     But  there  can  be  Hie  fomul 
little  donbt  that,  between  Berkhampstead,  Westminster,  now  goai- 
and  Barking,  all  the  Barriving  Earls,  Prelates,  and  chief  P**** 
Thegns  of  England  bad  become  the  men  of  the  Conqoeror. 
They  craved — bo  the  Normaii  writers  tell  as — William's 
pardon  for  anything  that  they  had  done,  or  even  thoaghtj 
against  himj   and   threw   themselves  and    all  that  they 
possessed  on  his  mercy  .^     He  received  them  gracioasly; 

'  Will.  Pict.  nS.  "  In  hi«  arat  Cornea  Coio ;"  but  ha  clearly  was  not  in 
pOMndon  of  ftn  Earldom  at  thia  mometit. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  506  B.  "Slwudui  et  Aldrediu,  GIU  EdelgiH  pronepotli 
Begit."  fo  auBwei  thia  description,  they  muit  have  been  deooenduita  of 
Uhtnd  by  faia  third  wife  ^fgifu,  the  half-d<ter  of  Eadwud  (lee  vol.  i. 
p.  317) ;  bat  t  cumot  tnce  them  in  either  of  the  genealogies  glna  hj 
Binmon,  X  Scriptt.  So,  104  (pp.  155, 91  of  the  Suiteea  edi&D  I9  Mr.  Hinde, 
which  I  ihall  quote  tor  the  future).  But  all  thcee  uamea  ue  found  plenti- 
follj  in  Domesday.  I  know  not  whether  this  Ealdred  ia  the  aame  aa  either 
or  both  of  the  Ealdreda  who  tpptmr  in  1^9  b  •■  "homo  Hcrcari  Comitb" 
and  In  139  aa  "Teignua  B.  E."  Siward  is  doubtless  the  Siward  Bam  of 
whom  we  shall  ottea  hear,  and  moat  likely  the  Hune  •■  "  Siwardua  qui  aub 
Ednatdo  rege  tribunna  Merdonuu  fult"  (Otd.  Vit.  703  A}. 

'  On  Eadric,  see  Appendix  E. 

*  Id  bet  we  hear  nothing  dintinctly  of  Waltheof  at  all  till  the  voyage  to 
Ntmuody.  His  appointment  to  hia  Eaiidom  ia  matter  of  inference  (ace 
nJ.  ii.  p.  494)  1  hia  preaenoa  or  abaeuoe  at  Senlao  ia  nowhere  distinctly 
affinned  or  implied  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  416). 

*  See  Simeon,  91. 

*  WilL  Pict.  148.     "  DeprcEsntur  veniam  ai  qui  in  re  oontra  eum  aen- 
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oepteJ  tbeir  oathe  of  homag* ;  he  granted  th*m  their 
al'reah,  and  held  them  in  high  honour.'    At  the  same 
according  to  inveterate  practice,  be  required  hostages 
heir  good  faith,  and  the  royal  favour  was  not  won, 
pa  the  royal  presence  was  not  entered,  withoHt  a  gift.* 
is  account  of  the  surrender  and  regrant  of  the  lands  of 
shmen  who  gnbmitt«d  to  William  is  worthy  of  special 
bion.     If  it  stood  by  itself,  it   might   be   t^ken   as 
y  meaning  that  commendation  of  tbe  man  and  his 
to  the  new  lord  which  is  implied  in  the  act  of  homage, 
considering  the  circumstances  nnder  which  that  new 
lad  made  his  entry,  it  may  well  have  been  thought 
■nt  to  have  every  such  act  confirmed  as  solemnly  as 
t  be  under  tbe  King's  writ  and  seal.     But  when  we 
in  the  other  evidence  of  different  kinds,  we  shall  per- 
be  inclined  to  see  in  these  almost  casual  words  of  the 
lan  panegyrist  a  deeper  import  even  than  this.     Tbe 
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possession  of  his  kingdom^  not  with  the  welcome  which  ohap.  xyh. 
was  his  due^  but  with  an  obstinate  resistance   in  arms. 
Many  Englishmen  had  fonght  against  him;  no  Englishman, 
except  an  exile  or  two  in  his  own  train,  had  fought  for 
him.     Here  was  active  treason  in  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
and  at  least  passive  complicity  with  treason  in   the  re- 
mainder.   The  rights  of  the  case,  according  to  William's  All  the 
reading  of  the  law^  were  plain.     According  to  its  strict  £W]^d 
letter  the  lands  of  all  such  undutifal  subjects  were  forfeited,  forfeited- 
William  would  have  been  justified  in  seizing  all  the  soil  of 
England — save  of  course  the  lands  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions— ^for  himself.     But  mercy  and  policy  alike  forbade 
such  a  course.     Some  favour  was  due  to  those  who  had  not  ReMonB 
actually  dni¥ni  the  sword  against  the  lawful  heir ;   some  ^^okny- 
perhaps  was  even  due  to  those  survivors  of  the  fight  on  ^^. 
Senlac  or  the  skirmish  at  Southwark  who  had  atoned  for  ^nn®. 
their  &ult  by  a  speedy  submission.     And  besides  this^  the  Its  impoe- 
lands  of  most  of  those  who  had  fought  against  him  lay  at  |^  ]^^ 
his  mercy,  while  the  lands  of  many  of  those  who  now  came  ^i^^j 
in  to  give  their  submission  could  not  be  reached  without 
another  campaign.     William  could  at  once  seize  on  the 
lands  of  any  Kentish  or  South-Saxon  thegn  or  churl  who 
had  either  died  beneath  the  Standard  or  had  lived  to  deal 
a  blow  in  the  Malfoss^?    But  the  more  part  of  the  lands 
of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  Waltheof  and  Copsige  lay  in 
regions  to  which  William's  arm  had  not  yet  reached,  and 
to  which^  if  he  insisted  on  such  an  extreme  stretch  l)f , 
severity,  it  never  might  reach.     His  course  then  was  his 
usual  one ;  he  was  debonair  to  those  who  submitted,  and 
stark  beyond  measure  to  those  who  withstood  him.^     A 
less  charitable  way  of  putting  it  might  be  that  he  was 
debonair  to  those  whom  it  might  be  dangerous  farther  to 
provoke,  and  stark  beyond  measure  to  those  who  were 
already  in  his  power.     But  in  warring  with  these  last  he 

'  See  YoL  iii.  p.  50a.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167  ;  iii.  p.  536. 
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a  great  measure  warring  with  the  dead.     The  evi- 

I  that  we  have  leads  ue  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 

pds  of  those  men,  dead  or  living,  who  had  fought  at 

was  at  once  dealt  with  as  land  forfeited  to  the  Kiog. 

Im  thus  had  the  means  wherewith  at  once  to  enrich 

|f  and   to   reward    his   followers.     That   the   royal 

I  passed  into  his  hands  was  the  natural  and  legal 

I  of  his  admission  tu  the  royal  office.     And  now  the 

kroke  was  put  to  a  change  which  had  been  gradnally 

1  for  some  generations.     The Joiiland,  the  common 

|if  the   nation,  was  now  changed,  fully  and  for  ever, 

I  Jfeffis,  the  land  of  the  King.'     But  besides  what 

Bmained  asjo/ilanil,  this  great  confiscation  at  once  put 

fc'illiam's  hands  the  greater  part — all  that  lay  within 

s  which  he  already  occupied — of  the  vast  estates  of   , 
1  and  his  brothers,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  land- 
,  and   small,  of   southern    and    south-Gastem 
t  every 
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psTment  to  the  new  King.     In  some  casea  we  disHactly  ohaf.  xm 
read  of  men  Imving  their  landB  graoted  back  to  them,  or  C"""  ^ 
of  their  buying  them  of  King  William  for  money.     And  •nd  n 
yet  we  shall  see  that  this  process  did  not  always  sec 
them  against   the   necessity   of  having,   in  Old-English 
phrase,  to  "  seek  a  lord  "  as  a  defender  against  ill^^  spo- 
liation. 

Bat  this  last-mentioned  expression,  of  men  buying  thdr 
lands  of  the  King,  is  most  important,  and  is  of  mncb  wider 
import  than  might  seem  at  first  sight.     One  of  onr  national 
Chronicleis  distinctly  extends  the  phrase  to  all  who  did 
homage  to  William  at  or  soon  after  bis  coronation.^     And 
an  entry  in  Domesday,  which  seems  never  to  have  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves,  distinctly  speaks  of  a  time 
when  the  English,  as  a  body,  redeemed  their  lands.^     No  General  le- 
date  is  given  in  the  Survey  to  this  event;  bnt  the  two  of umds 
statements,  taken  together,  can  leave  hardly  any  donbt  that  ^~i^ 
both  refer  to  the  same  act,  and  that  the  general  redemption 
took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which  we  have  now  reached, 
at  the  very  beginm'ng  of  William's  reign.     And  by  the  The  threo 
help    of    another    incidental    notice    in    Domesday,    we  doaat ; 
may   recover   the    names    of   the    Commissioners  whom  wniiSn, 
William  employed  in  this  somewhat  delicate  matter.   They  5*'pK"^ 
seem  to  show  that  William  tried  to  give  as  little  ofience  as 
might  be  to  his  new  subjects  in  the  course  of  a  transaction 
which  must  have  deeply  grated  on  their  feelings.     He  was 
represented  by  men,  all  of  whom  either  were  English  by 
birth,  or  might,  after  long  settlement  in  the  land,  he  sup- 
posed to  share  in  some  measure  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,* 

'  ChroiL  Pebib.  1066.  "  And  nwnu  goldon  him  gj]d  and  gtilmi  mldon, 
and  lytWon  keora  land  boAtan." 

■  Thii  moM  ImporUnt  entry  (Doroesdsj,  tl.  360)  I*  quite  Incidental.  Of 
■onu)  of  the  Unda  of  Saint  EwlmiuidabnTj  we  read,  "  Huio  teirun  habet 
Abbw  in  Todimonio  pro  il.  marcu  ami,  oooOHaa  Eogelrloi,  ^uando  rtdi- 
mdnut  Anglici  Urrat  luat," 

'  I  get  thmr  namea  from  a  panage  in  Domeadaj  (li.  367  b),  wliiob  I  iduJl 
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l-at  waa  William,  the  Noiinan  Bishop  of  London,  the 

K'cign  prclat«  who  bad  been  allowed  to  return  to  his 

r  the  great  expulsion  of  stranj^rs  on  thu  return  of 

le.'     The   others   were  Ralph   the   Staller,  an  old 

■te  of  Eadward  and  a  man  who  was  at  least  bom  in 

■d,^  and  Enf,'elric,  a  man  aeoming-ly  of  English  birth, 

I  name   is  constantly    found   in    the    Survey  of  the 

I  shires.^    That  these  men  all  came  from  tho  same 

If  England  is   not  wonderful.     Essex,  Suffolk,  and 

were  precisely  the  jiarta  of  England  which  had 

■nto    William's  hands  without    effort   or   resistance. 

kt  English  officials  therefore  came  from  those  dis- 

And  we  may  remark  the  skill  shown  in  tho  choice 

who  were  at  once  likely  to  l>e  faithful  to  himself, 

ft  likely  to  give  special  oiFence  to  the  conquered 


I  theory  of  this  memorable  transaction  was,  as  I  have 
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lands  as  a  free  gift ;  others^  as  we  have  seen^  had  to  buy  chap.  xvn. 
them  back  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  words*     Some 
received  the  whole,  others  a  part;  in  some  cases  we  are 
tdid  that  Englishmen  receiyed  fresh  grants  beyond  what 
they  had  inherited  or  received  from  earlier  lords/    But^ 
amidst  all  this  variety,  it  would  seem  that  in  every  case  of 
a  lay  estate  the  land  was  received  as  a  fresh  grant,  which 
needed  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William  as  its  witness. 
The  date  of  legal  memory  went  back  only  to  the  day  when 
the  forfeited  land  of  England  was  redeemed  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.    In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies^  as  not  being  Exoeption 
liable  to  forfeiture,  the  rule  was  of  course  less  stringent.  Mticai 
In  their  case  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward  was  of  ^'^^^^^* 
equal  strength  with  the  writ  and  seal  of  Eling  William,  and 
the  grants  even  of  earlier  Kings  could  be  pat  in  as  evidence. 
But  it  is  plain  that  all  acts  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Harold's 
usurper  Harold  were  held  to  be  null  and  void.  aiid  void. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  with  regard  to  perhaps  the  The  land 
greater  part  of  these  grants,  William  was  granting  away  S^  not 
that  of  which  he  had  no  kind  of  actual  possession.     When  ^^i^»g 
he  was  restoring  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  posseamon. 
Copsige,  he  was  restoring  lands  most  of  which  were  quite 
beyond  his  grasp.    No  soldier  of  William's  army  had  as  yet 
set  foot  in  Northumberland  or  Northern  Mercia.     But  the  Policy  of 
policy  of  the  transaction   on   both  sides  is  plain.     The  m^it^^ 
Northern  Earls  had  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of^*^"*^"* 
William  being  satisfied  with  half  a  kingdom ;  they  knew 

aicht  aaf  die  gesetzlich  eingetretene  Verwirkimg  das  voile  EigenthumB- 
recht  entzog  nnd  rie  nur  eines  von  ihm  wie  auB  Gnade  veriiehenen  Be* 
sitzes  genieflsen  liesB :  ein  Zustand,  M  dem  ea  fortwahrend  in  seinem 
Willen  stand,  ob  denelbe  bleiben  tmd  auch  auf  die  Erben  Ubeigehen 
aoUte,  diee  wenigstens  von  der  Bewahrung  der  Treue  abhangig  war,  und 
der  deahalb  als  ein  Mittel  betrachtet  werden  konnte,  wie  der  Geschicht' 
Bchreiber  ea  andeutet,  urn  daa  widerstrebende  Yolk  in  Abhangigkeit  zu 
balten.** 

^  WilL  Pict.  148.     "  Ejufldem  liberalitatis  dono  acoeperant  Angli  com- 
plorea  quod  a  parentibua  vel  prioribus  dominia  non  aoceperunt.** 
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B  time  that  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  master  of 
lole  knd.  If  they  did  not  submit,  they  would  have 
It ;  and  they  thought  it  wiser  to  submit  on  favourable 
I  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  struggle  which 
1  their  otter  destruction.  To  William,  on  the 
liand,  it  was  clearly  a  gain  to  receive  even  a  nominal 
,  It  quite  fell  in  with  his  whole  policy  of  words 
aud  legal  fictions  to  grant  away  lands  of  which 
L  never  had  a  moment's  possession.  It  was  a  bold 
I  to  change,  without  stirring  from  London  or  Barking, 
Iris  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  Merciaas  into  his 
Eutenants,  and  their  lauds  into  jiefs  held  by  his  grant. 
(rraal  submission  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a  real 
jid,  if  it  did  not,  if  Northumberland  had  after  all  to 
buered  by  force,  the  submission  of  its  Earls,  Prelates, 
lief  Thegns  would  put  altogether  a  different  colour 
1  conquest.     If  William  bad  still  to  go  forth  on  a 


^:i-z.:-a,  Tir  j?. e^H**-.-" 
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simply  left  as  it  was  before ;  the  old  rulers,  the  old  land-  ohap.  xyii. 
owners,  were  undisturbed ;  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single 
castle  was  built  to  keep  Northumberland  and  Northern 
Mercia  in  check,  or  that  a  single  soldier  was  sent  to 
occupy  or  to  spy  out  the  land.  All  was  trusted  to  the 
loyally  of  William's  new  made  vassals.  Neither  the  House 
of  Leofric,  nor  the  House  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls^ 
seemed  to  have  lost  anything  by  the  revolution  which 
had  enthroned  a  Norman  instead  of  a  West-Saxon  in  Win- 
chester and  London. 

Thus  Sax  did  the  Conqueror  show  himself  mild  and  wiIHam*8 
debonair  to  those  parts  of  England  which  had  not  acted  ^J^^'^ 
openly  against  him  and  which  were'  as  yet  beyond  his  Southem 
immediate  grasp.    Towards  the  districts  which  lay  at  his  Eastern 
mercy,  the  districts  whose  men  bad  followed  Harold  and  ^ 
his  brothers,  he  began,  if  not  to  show  himself  beyond 
measure  stark,  at  least  to  show  that  the  forfeiture  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.    To  His  charter 
the  city  of  London  he  had,  perhaps  before  he  left  West-  ^  ^^^^^' 
minster  for  Barking,   already  granted  a  charter  in  the 
English  tongue,   that  venerable    parchment  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  city  archives  with  the  cross  traced  by 
the  Conqueror's  own  hand.^    By  that  charter  he  confirmed 
to  the  city  all  its  rights,  possessions,  and  customs,  as  freely 
as  they  had  been   held  in  the   days  of  his  predecessor. 
Wanton  innovation,  needless   disturbance   of  the  regular 
order  of  things  which  he  found  established,  formed  no  part 

^  The  original  is  given  by  Riley,  lib.  Cast  ii.  part  ii.  p.  504 ;  Stabbs, 
Select  Charters,  79.  "  Willelm  kyng  gret  WiUelm  bisoeop  and  QosfinegO 
portirefim  and  ealle  jia  burhwam  binnan  Londone,  Frendsce  and  Englisce, 
fireondlice.  And  ic  kyOe  eow  )»et  ic  wille  )Met  get  beon  eallra  |»Bra  laga 
weov^e  )»  gyt  waeran  on  Eadwerdes  dsge  kynges.  And  ic  wille  )»et  selc 
cy]d  beo  his  fieder  yrfiiume  ssfter  his  fieder  dsge.  And  ic  nelle  gejwlian 
yeet  enig  man  eow  8Bn%  wrang  beode.  God  eow  gehealde."  One  or  two 
words  here  look  a  little  suspidoas,  but  this  copy,  if  not  abeolutdy  the 
original,  is  at  any  rate  much  older  than  the  versions  given  by  Mr.  BOey, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  346,  247. 
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A  foreign 
PoiWeeve 
in  Loailun. 


of  William'B  policy.  But  this  very  ^hartfir  shows  us  a 
BtrangeFj  Godfrey  hy  name,  holding  the  office  of  Portreeve 
of  the  city.  Hia  English  predecessore,  Leofetan  and 
j^Slfsige,'  had  perhaps  died  in  the  hattle,  and  William  had 
taken  care  thus  early  to  give  them  a  successor  of  his  own 
nation.  And  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the  charter 
of  their  rights  was  heing  granted  to  the  citizens,  the 
fortress  of  the  Conqueror  was  rising  ahove  their  heads. 
We  can  well  believe  that  William  did  his  best  to  shield 
his  new  subjects  from  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers. 
The  strict  police  of  hia  reign  began  already ;  robbers, 
murderers,  intruders  on  lands  not  legally  granted,  the 
spoilers  of  the  traveller  and  the  merchant,  were  kept  in 
check,  seemingly  without  regard  ta  their  rank  or  nation.' 
The  leaders  of  the  host  wore  exhorted  to  gentleness  and 
moderation ;  the  inferior  officers  and  common  soldiers  were 
kept  in  order  by  stringent  proclamations.^  William's 
military  code  not  only  forbade  slaughter,  plunder,  and 
rape,  but  dealt  with  all  breaches  of  chastity  and  temperance 
as  military  offences,*     Courts  martial  were  commissioned 

'  A    writ    of  Enilwnnl    it    addreeaed   to    them  in  Cod.   Dip],   iv.    Jl^. 
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to  visit  all  evil  doers  of  ereiy  kind  with  severe  ponislmient,  ob^f.  zvn. 

and  to  bIiow  no  &voar  to  the  native  Normans  above  the 

auxiliaries  from  other  parte  of  Gaol.^    All  these  statements 

of  the  panegyrist  we  can,  with  the  necessary  deductions, 

fully  believe.     William,  we  need  not  doubt,  honestly  did 

bis  best  to  keep  peace  in  bis  kingdom  and  discipline  in  bis 

army.     It  was  the  more  needful  to  do  so  while  tiie  work  of 

l^al  spoliation  was  going  on.     The  King  now  set  forth  on  WilKun'i 

a  progress,  the  object  of  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  i^i^uoCTi- 

was  to  visit  and  take  possession  of  the  forfeit«d  lands.'     In  ^2^*^ 

the  course  of  that  progress  he  came  across  no  opposition ;  feited 

not  a  road  was  shut  against  him ;  not  a  man  met  him  in 

arms.     He  was  met  only  by  fruppliants,  who  craved  and  His  lUeged 

obtained  his  mercy,  a  mercy  shown  specially  to  those  of   ™'*^' 

low  degree.^     Mothers  came  forthwith  their  children  to 

work,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  on  his  pity.*     This  too  we  its  ml 

need   not  doubt,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  the  great 

Survey  enables  us  to  put  upon  it.     Many  a  man  once  rich 

and  powerful  doubtless  met  William  at  some  stage  of  his 

progress,  and  won  from  his  mercy,  perhaps  under  the  name 

of  alms,  some  fragment  of  his  old  possessions  which  would 

at  least  keep  him  from  want  or  servile  work.     Now  too  it  Cues  of 

doubtless  was  that  the  crowd  of  smaller  landowners,  th^^s  ^^  ^/ 

of  the  lowest  rank  or  churls  of  the  highest,  whom  we  find  tMniiig 

Uitar  laiuu. 
keeping  their   lands  in   the   Boutbem   shires,  came   and 

be^ed  the  mercy  of  the  new  King,  and  were  by  bis  mercy 

deemed  too  insignificant  to  be  disturbed.     And  we  can 

I  WilL  PIct.  147.  "  Judlcea  qui  vrilgo  militum  easeot  timori  oonBtitu^ 
aunt ;  omul  acerbs  poeiue  in  eos  qui  deHnqnereiit  dacreta  Bont  j  Deqae 
lilnriDB  Nomuumi  qiuim  Brilwtnf  vel  AquiUiiJ  tgae  pennittebaotiir." 

*  lb.  14S.  "Inde  progrediena  diveiBBB  partes  rtgni  accsaait,  oidinando 
ubique  iMiia  nbi  et  inoolia  teme." 

■  lb.  "  Iter  uolt'im  obatnitnr,  oocurnmt  jiaitilni  obaaquentaa  ant  ex- 
[JicaiiUa.    Onmea  ille  clementibiu  oculis  req>ezit,  olamentJagTiiia  pjebem." 

*  lb.  "S»pe  vultu  migoiBDtem  unimiim  prodidit,  juaait  multotiena 
miaaioanliain,  quum  auppUoea  conipioeret  aut  ^uoa,  matra  animad- 
verteret  vooe  et  geatibiiB  precari  cnio  liberii." 
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I  understand  the  picture  of  William's  clemem^  to 
lippliant  widows  and  orphans,  when  we  turn  to 
(entries  in  the  great  Survey  which  set  before  us  the 
1  of  men  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  glad  to  find 
Email  part  of  the  forfeited  wealth  of  their  husliands 
Ins  thrown  back  to  them,  perhaps  burthened  with 
lignominiouH  tenure,  by  the  contemptuons  pity  of 
Inqueror,  t — ' — 


I  shall  perhaps  better  understand  the  process  which 
lent  on  through  a  large  part  of  England,  if  we  fix  our 
■nore  minutely  on  the  fate  of  some  particular  in- 
[als,  families,  and  districts  about  wliicb  we  are  able  to 
f  an  unusual  amount  of  detailed  information.     Such  a 

I  region  is  supplied  to  us  by  a  district  of  which  we 
lake  Berkshire  as  the  centre,  but  which  also  takes  in 
|)f  most  of  the  neighbouring  shires.  This  district  is  one 

e  in  which  the  Commissioners  employed  on  William's 
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aflairs.     He  appears  on  t«riD9  of  friendehip  with  the  chief '^*'' ""■ 
men  of  the  district  and,  if  not  himself  a  benefactor  to  the 
great  local  abbey,  yet  as  one  who  was  ready  to  protect  its 
rights  and   to  forward   its  interested     The   local    officer  Oodrio  the 
aecond  in  rank,  the  SheriflF  Godric,  is  one  of  the  chosen  ^"^■ 
few  whom  we  know  by  name  as  having  givCD  their  lives 
for  England  in  the  great  battle.^     And  it  is  plain  that  Great 
the  glorious  end  of  the  local  chief  had  been  largely  shared  gf^g 
by  the  men  of  his  ahire.     An   incidental  phrase  in  the  ^^^^ 
local  history  shows  that  for  a  man  to  have  been  a  Thegn 
of  Berkshire  implied,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  had  died  at  Senlac.^     Long  after  William's  accession,  Zeal  of  the 
the  tenants  of  the  abbey  are  mentioned  as  being  specially  Abingdon 
zealous  in  every  form  of  revolt  and  resistance  against  the  ^''W- 
foreign  government,*     It   is   not  wonderful  then   if  the 
hand  of  William  lay  heavy  on  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  temporal  kudowners  of  so  stout-hearted  a  district.    The 
vague  laments  of  the  local  history "  are  fully  home  out 
by  the  detailed  evidence  of  the  Survey.     There  are  not  sleeping 
many  parts  of  England  in  which  the  conliEcation  Bceins  ^g'^^,. 
to  have  been  more  sweeping  ;  none  perhaps  of  the  ehires  ^^."^ 
which    formed  William's    first   conquest,  except   the    twommmo^ 

where  he  first  set  foot,  and  where  his  hand  fell  heaviest  of  ^^'P'"*"'' 

Kent  and 
all,  the  old  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands.     There,  as  Susaei. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41 ;  anJ  cf.  vol,  iii,  p.  67. 

'  8e«  vol.  iii.  pp.  418,  74J. 

■  Hist.  Hod.  Ab.  ii.  3.  "  QiuB  posKSgioaes  [the  estates  held  b;  the 
tenants  of  the  ^bey]  ab  eii  habits  fiieraut,  quos  tahinoa  dicunt,  et  In  bello 
HaBtingiB  occubuerant." 

'  lb,  i.  4S6,  493,  speaking  of  a  much  later  time ;  "  Sed  et  bomliiea 
abb»tis  AbbendoDeiiHiB,  dun  TtgiM  parti  fanert  WiUtlmi  dAutranI,  aniino 
et  ixaiultu  mutati,  armati,  quo  hoatea  regis  ipdui  oondstere  acceperaat, 
greeamn  oontendemnt."  The  writer's  position  should  ba  noticed ;  he  ad- 
mires Harold  and  Godric,  but  he  balds  that  submission  was  due  to  King 
William, 

*  lb.  "  NuIliuB  lacniruiii  limioum  prospectus  reveientia,  nulla  fi^trum 
diMiUtomin  compasBlo.  Extn  per  tHIbs  portbabito  cujuslibet  respectu, 
passim  impend  vaatatio," 

VOL.   IV.  D 
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ij  in  Eome  otiier  sliires  which  were  conquered  later,  not 
Lrle  Englishman  way  allowed  to  keep  bis  lands  on 
I  old  tunuro,  and  only  two  English  tcnante-in-chief 
|r  in  the  Survey.  The  eonfiiication  in  Berkakire  was 
)  extensive  as  in  these  extreme  cases,  but  among 
tore  typical  shires,  where  English  tenancy -in -chief 
lot  wholly  forbidden,  there  are  few  where  the  number 
Bglislimen  who  kept  their  estates  seems  ia  have  been 
Still,  here  as  elsewhere,  we  find  some  instances 
lighuhnien  who  knew  how  to  make  their  peace  with 
Bonqueror,  and  we  find  the  case  of  one  man  uf  high 
Bwbo  rose  to  a  special  place  in  his  favour. 

I  lands  held  by  Harold  and  his  family  in  Berkshire 

I  not   very  great ;   still   Harold   himself,  his   mother 

p,  his  sister  Eadgylh,  his  brothers  Tostig,  Gyrth,  and 

s   Lcofwine,   nro   all   found   as   landowners   in  the 

The  lands  of  the  Lady  of  course  remained  nn- 

1  till  her  death ;  those  of  Tostig — of  no  great  extent- 
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ticiilar  district,  is  awakoned  by  the  fate  of  the  Sheriff  chap. xvii. 
Godric  and  his  family.  His  name  is  so  common  that  it  is  Lands  of 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  his  lands  from  those  of  less 
famous  Godrics^  but  it  is  plain  that  his  estates  were  large, 
both  in  his  own  shire  and  beyond  its  bounds,  and  that 
they  were  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  of  his  lordships 
were  held  of  the  Crown^  one  at  least  by  a  grant  from 
Eadward  himself;^  others,  as  we  have  seen,  were  held 
of  the  church  of  Abingdon,  a  happy  accident  to  which  we 
owe  our  better  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  deeds.  But 
he  also  held  other  lands  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Sheriff, 
an  office  which  he  seems  also  to  have  filled  in  Buckingham- 
shire as  well  as  in  Berkshire.  And  with  regard  to  these  PersoiuJ 
various  possessions,  the  Survey  has  happily  preserved  aoodric. 
number  of  incidental  details,  which  throw  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  which,  like  all  details  of  the  kind, 
help  us  better  to  understand  the  men  and  the  age  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Two  hides  of  land  in  Bucking- 
hamshire were  held  in  absolute  property  by  a  maiden 
whose  English  name  appears  in  so  corrupt  a  form  that  it 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  besides  this,  she  occupied 
half  a  hide  of  royal  domain,  which  was  granted  to  her 
by  Godric  the  Sheriff  for  the  term  of  his  sheriffdom,  as 
her  fee  for  teaching  his  daughter  the  special  art  of  Eng- 
lishwomen of  those  days,  the  art  of  embroidery  in  gold.^ 

'  On  the  lands  of  Godric  and  all  points  connected  with  them,  see 
Appendix  B. 

s  Domesday,  149.  "De  his  tenuit  Aluuid  puella  il.  hidas  quas  potuit 
dare  et  vendere  cui  yoluit,  et  de  dominicA  firmA  Regis  £.  habuit  ipsa 
flimifliiLni  hldam,  quam  Godricus  Vicecomes  ei  concessit  quamdiu  Vioecomes 
esset,  at  ilia  doceret  filiam  ejus  aurifrisium  operari."  What  does  **  Aluuid" 
stand  for  ?  Ealhswith,  Ealdgyth,  or  what  ?  Of  the  English  embroidery  we 
have  an  earlier  mention  in  the  history  of  the  cope  which  Archbishop  iEthel* 
noth  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Beneventum  (see  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ii. 
416),  and  the  hostile  William  of  Poitiers  (155)  adds  his  testimony; 
"Anglicae  nationis  opera  femins  multum  acu  et  auri  texturA  egregie  viri  in 
omni  valent  artificio.     Ad  hoc  incolere  apud  eos  Grermani  solebant  talium 

D   2 
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gift  would,  evi'ii  in  jwaceful  times,  have  reverted  to 
rrown  at  the  death  of  Godrie,  but  the  freehold  of  the 
ishwoman  had  equally  passed  away  before  the  time  of 
5ur\-ey.'     In  another  eotry  we  Jind  mention  of  a  part 
,e  royal  domain  in  Berkshire  which  whb  used  for  the 
ig  of  the  Sheriff's  horses.=     How  far  either  of  these 
of  the   royal  property  was   strictly  legal,  it   might 
ird  to  eay;  at  any  rate  they  illustrate  the  liberties 
1  olRccrs  of  every  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  taking', 
lier   by  received  custom  or  not,  with   the  property 
eir  masters.     Other  entries  seem  distinctly  to  charge 
ic   with   wrongful   occupation   of  the   King's   land." 
lands  of  Godrie  himself  were  confiscated,  and  wero 
#d  out  to  a  follower  of  William  named   Henry  of 
Ts.     This  man,  whose  dcsecDdauts  held  the  Earldoms 
erby  and  Nottingham,  was  the  son  of  Walkelin  of 
rs,  one  of  the  disturbers  of  the  jieace  of  Normandy  in 
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King's  ioga.     Even  of  this  she  was  in  the  end  defrauded ;  chap,  ivn, 
even  this  small  fragment  of  former  wealth  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  rapacioos  stronger.' 

The  process    of   confiscatioti   ia   well    worth    studying.  Anslogr 
Almoet  every  detail  illustrates  the  way  in  which,  in  Wil-  wiiiiKo'« 
liam's  policy,  wrong  contrived  to  assume  the  mask  of  right,  ^^^ 
and  how  the  plunder  of  the   Conquest  was  gathered  in  the  dimv 
with  all  the  forms  of  a  legal  process.     The  process  was  Modm- 
strikingly  like  that  which  went  on  at  the  Dissolution  of 
monasteries.     The  lands  of  OodHo  were  granted  to  Henry 
of  Ferrers,  just  as  the  lands   of  a   dissolved   monastery 
were  granted  to  Seymour,  Dudley,  or  Cranmer.     In  eitiier 
case   the   new   owner    stepped    into   the    exact  place   of 
the  old  one.     He  had  a  right  to  all  to  which  the  former 
owner  had  a  right,  and  to  nothing  more.     He  had  a  claim 
to  all  his  advantages,  and  he  was  bound  by  all  his  burthens. 
Godric  became,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  Conqaest,  the 
ancestor  *  of  Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  Henry  might  claim  all 
that  had  lawfully  been  Godric's  and  nothing  more.     But 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  an  intruding  soldier  did  not  always 
bind  himself  by  the  strict  letter   of  the  law.     Some   of  m^ 
Godric's  possessions  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  by  a^ry 
others  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.     Henty  of  Ferrers  seized  ^^j^ 
all,  to  the  damage  of  Crown  and  abbey  alike.     The  Survey  ^*^ 
fairly  records  the  wrong  in  both  cases,  as  it  also  records 
other   wrongs  either  done  to  the  King  or   done  in   the 
King's  name  to  others.     Thus  ive  find   that  the  Sheriff 
Froger,  seemingly  the  Norman  successor  of  Godric,  in  at 
least  two  cases  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  the  lands 

'  Domeada]!,  57  b.  "  Heuricua  tenet  ibi  I.  hldAm,  que  fiient  In  final 
Begu.  GodricuB  tenuit.  Aluricus  de  TacebMn  didt  se  vidina  brevem 
Regis  quod  earn  dederit  femins  Godrici  in  dona,  eo  quod  nutriebst  canes 
■uos.    Sed  nemo  est  In  bundredih  qui  brevem  viderit  pneter  Aluricum." 

'  "  Anteceraor "  u  the  regular  l«cluuc&l  terni  in  DmncBday,  of  nUch 
"  anceetor,"  though  now  used  onlj  in  the  eenie  of  "  forebtbcr,"  is  mmply 
a,  contnction.     See  the  Epistles  of  Lui&iuic,  {.  3),  ed.  Giles. 
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jlistinien  wiiich  Lad  not  been  regularly  confiscated.* 
istorian  of  the  Abbey  is  naturally  most  elwjueut  on 
rongs  of  his  own  house,  but,  except  the  loss  of  the 
held  of  the  Church  by  Godric  and  Thurkill,*  those 
^B  belong  i-hiefly  to   the  timcB   of  diaturhauce  and 
»ion  EDuncwhat  later,  and  not  to  the  acta  of  \^illiaio's 
rogrcss. 

looking  over  the  names  of  smaller  owners  in  Berk- 
we  arc  stniek,  as  I  have  alrea<ly  said,  by  the  almost 

s  of  the  middle  class,  answering  to  our  smaller  gentry 
chcr  yeomanry,  must  in  King  Eadward's  days  have 
,-ery  large.     Lordship  after  lordship  had  been  held  by 
brothers,  by  two  or  by  three  Thegiis,  by  one  or  two 
ee  freemcD,^  the  heritage  of  many  such  being  swept 
mass  into  the  haods   of  some   insatiable   stranger. 
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Among  those  to  whose  grasp  the  lands  and  homes  ofcHAP.xvn. 
Englishmen  were  thus  handed  over  we  come  across  many  J^JJj^f^ 
names  famih'ar  to  us  in  our  Norman  history,  to  some  of  Beikahire. 
whom  we  should  not  grudge  any  amount  of  wealth  and 
honour  in  their  own  land.  The  men  whose  exploits  we 
could  follow  with  delight  below  the  steep  of  Arques  or 
among  the  burning  streets  of  Mortemer  now  meet  us  again 
in  a  less  pleasing  form  as  intruders  in  the  shire  which  gave 
birth  to  Alfred.  William  of  Eu,i  Ralph  of  Toesny,"  and 
Balph  of  Mortemer,^  now  had  their  reward  in  the  spoils  of 
the  conquered  land.  With  them  we  find  the  aged  Walter 
Giffiird,  who  had  refused  to  bear  the  standard  at  Senlac,^ 
and  Toustain  the  son  of  Rolf,  in  whose  hands  the  sacred 
banner  had  been  so  truly  guarded.^  Other  lands  fell  to  the 
lot  of  kinsmen  of  the  Conqueror  himself^  to  his  brother 
Robert  of  Mortain  ®  and  to  his  cousin  Richard  of  Evreux J 
Here  we  see  the  lands  which  Eudo  of  Rye,  Eudo  of  Col- 
chester, the  son  of  the  faithful  Hubert,  received  as  the 
reward  of  his  own  and  his  father's  loyalty.®  Here  we  light 
on  the  names  of  Miles  Crispin,  of  the  house  of  the  defenders 
of  Tilli^res,^  and  of  Hugh  of  Avranches,  more  famous  in 
another  quarter  of  England  as  the  first  Count  Palatine  of 
Chester.^^  The  foreign  allies  and  mercenaries  of  the  host  Lands 
are  represented  by  the  names  of  Gilbert  of  Ghent"  and^^j|gi| 

'  See  Domesday,  61,  and  for  his  fate  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.     He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Robert.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  11 7. 

See  Domesday,  62  b,     Vol.  iii.  pp.  288,  465. 

lb.  62  b, 

lb.  60.     Vol.  iii.  pp.  129,  153,  465. 

lb.  63.     Vol.  iii.  p.  464. 

Robert  of  Mortain  (60),  wonderful  to  say,  held  only  one  loniship  in 
Berkshire,  and  that  was  held  of  him  by  the  abbey  of  Preauz,  the  founda* 
tion  of  Hmnfrey  de  Vetulis.     See  Neustria  Pia,  p.  520. 

See  Domesday,  60.    Vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

lb.  61  &.     Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

lb.  61  b.     Vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
*  lb.  60.     Vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  288. 

lb.  62,    Vol.  iii.  p.  313. 
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ofBiBhop 
GeoHrey  of 


Amulf  of  Hesdin.'     Nor  was  the  Norman  Cimrch  likely 

to  be  forgotten  in  ths  diviBion  of  tbe  pluiuler.  An  Eng- 
lishman namixl  Eadward  and  tw-o  namt^lesB  allodial  hotderi^ 
were  dispossessed  in  favour  of  the  grcjit  house  of  Saint 
Peter  on  the  Dive.^  And  that  Norman  abbey  which  soon 
began  to  rise  on  English  ground  as  a  monument  of  English 
overtlirow  came  in  for  the  spoils  alike  of  the  spiritually 
and  of  the  temporalty  of  England.  It  might  in  "William's 
view  be  fitting  that  a  lordship  which  had  ]>as8ed  from  o 
Dameless  Thegn  to  Earl  Harold  should  pass  from  him  to 
Saint  Martin  of  (he  Place  of  Battle  f  but  we  may  a^k, 
even  on  William's  own  pnnciples,  why  a  monk  from  Mar- 
moutiera  should  enjoy  the  spoils  of  a  church  and  eight 
hides  of  land  which  had  been  held  in  King  Eadward's  days 
by  the  English  Abbess  Leofgifu.*  And  among  gifts  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies  we  also  see  gifts  to  at  le^t  two  church- 
men in  their  personal  characti'r.  One  is  no  less  a  person 
than  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Coutancea, 
he  who  had  exhorted  the  Norman  host  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle,  and  hail  asked  their  assent  to  the  crowning 
of  their  Duke  wilhin   the  walls  of  the  West   Minster.'' 
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and  small,  stepped  each  man  into  tbe  pla<?e  of  one  or 
Englishmen  who  became  his  legal  anceilora.     As  in 
ise  of  the  confineated  lands  of  Godric  and  Thurkill, 
*s  sometimes  aroKe  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the 
or's  property,  and  therefore   as  to  the   exact  righte 

Norman  successor.     Questions  of  this  kind,  decided 
jy  were  by  the  common  witness  of  the  shire,  are 
ntly  characteristic  of  that  Bysfem  of  spoliation  cloked 

legal  forme  and  leg's!  language  which  distinguished 
im's  policy  throughout. 

13  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  sweeping  con- 
jns  took  place  at  once.     But  they  doubtless  began 
f  William's  first  progress,  at  all  events  in  the  cases 
n  who,  like  Thurkill  and   Godric,  had  actually  died 
na  against  him.     But  in  the  end,  small  indeed  was 
mnant,  iu  Berkshire  at  least,  which  any  Englishman 
ble  to  keep  for  himself.     In  many  other  shires  we 

T1!K    FIKST    IJAVS    UV    IVILLIAU  S   ItElOS. 


If  to  the  rank  of  mfsne  tenants.   These  conimendutions 

I  doulitloss  not  take  place  during^  the  liret  etage  of 

n's  confisoations  and  renewed  grants.     Men  would 

Ito  find  them  needful  when  oppression  on  the  part  of 

i-angers  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  natives  hod 

I  Ui  take  tlie  iihape  of  open  violence  on  hoth  sides. 

■ioubtlesa  it  was  that  a  nameless  Englishman,  who,  in 

iadward's  days,  '■  could  go  where  he  would,"  that  is, 

loiild  commend  himself  to  what  lord  he  pleased  or  to 

Id  at  all,  commended  himself  for  the  sake  of  safety 

ishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Lotharingiau  Hermann. 

I  Hermann's  days  his  eon  Thored,  whose  name  wit- 

I  to  the  Danish  descent  of  the  family,  renewed  the 

mdation  to  Hermann's  Norman  successor  Oemund.' 

;ase    doubtless    did    not    stand    atone ;    indeed  we 

remarkable   instance   expressly  recortled   in  the 

|f  a  man  of  much  higher  rank.     Azor,  the  Bewer  or 
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stronger,  he  had  at  once  defrauded  the  King  of  his  rights  ch*p.ivii. 
as  Azor's  immediate  lord,  and  had  farther  wronged  Azor 
himself  by  reducing  him  to  a  lower  rank  in  the  territorial 
scale.* 

This  mention  of  Robert  of  Oily  leads  as  »t  once  to  the  Cwe  of 
most  remarkable  instance  in  this  district  of  an  Englishman  w!^!^-'' 
of  mak  keeping  his  lands  under  William.     Besides  Godric  ^^• 
and  Thurkill  and  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine, 
there  are  not  many  English  names  in  the  Berkshire  Survey 
to  which  we  can  atUcb  a  persooal  idea.     The  two  Stallers, 
Bondig  and  Eadnoth,  both  held  lands  in  the  shire.     One 
certainly,  the  other  possibly,'  passed  into  William's  service, 
yet  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  of  both  of  them 
were  distributed  among  foreign  holders.     Of  the  fate  of 
Bondig  we  know  nothing  fur  certain ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  the  lands  of  Eadootli,  who  died  fighting  in  William's 
cause,  were   not  allowed  to  pass  to  his  son.-''     A  third 
Englishman  of  rank  in  the  district  knew  better  than  alt 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things.     Wiggod  HU  favour 
of  Wallingford,  the  kinsman  and  cupbearer  of  Eadward,*!;^^ 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  his  submission  when  William  Prob* 

,         biutyofhui 

appeared  in  Berkshire  before  his  coronation.     His  services  receiving 
at  that  time  were  rewarded  with  William's  special  and  lasting  y^  jj^^  ™ 
favour.  He  still  kept  so  much  influence  under  the  new  powers  ^!f^,^ 
that  Englishmen  of  smaller  account  found  it  expedient  to  1066. 
seek  his  protection  by  commendation.     He  died  before  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  but  his  lands,  and  much  more  than  his 
lands,  had  passed  to  his  Norman  sons-in-law,  Robert  ofBobartof 
Oily  and  Miles  Crispin,  otherwise  Miles  of  Wallingford.  aoniniaw. 

'  See  Appendix  C. 

'  Tlmt  IB,  if  ve  eta  believe  in  the  WeatmlnBter  writ  in  the  Monaaticon, 
I.  jio,  where  "Willem  King  gret  Bundi  it»Uere  »nd  8»wold  wrefen  «nd 
■lie  mine  thegnea  on  OiDefonleeire  freondlioe."  For  the  landa  of  Bondig  in 
Berkshire,  eee  Domeadaj,  60  b,  J2b. 

*  On  EadooOi,  >ee  Domeada;,  5B  b,  mad  Appendix  N. 

'  See  sol.  iii.  p.  543.     On  Wiggod  and  Roger  of  Oily,  see  Appendix  C. 
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,aa  of  course  tlie  nflo§t  honourable  way  wbieh  William 
find   of  providiog  for  his   favourittis.     An  English 
i,  tlie  widow  or  daughter  of  a  landowner  who  had 
dit'd  in  the  baltlo  or  Iiad  made  timely  suhmisaioa  to 
m,  was  given  in  marriage  to  some  foreign  adventurer, 
ms,  either  at  once  or  on  the  deatli  ol'  his  father-in-law, 
tiled  in  an  English  estate  without  any  formal  wrong 
itifcation.     So   now   Robert  of  Oily  and   his  sworn 
r  in  arms,  Roger  of  Ivry,'  came,   like    other  men, 
ic  their  fortunes,  and  received  establishments  in  the 
shires    of    Wesaex    and    Mereia.      The    destiny 
jert-,  owing  doiibless  to  bis  marriage  with  Wiggod's 
ter  Ealdgytb,  was  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two.    Hia 
sions  in  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  were  large,  and  six 
after  William   came   iiita   England,    he   reared,   to 
over  the  wasted  and  impoverished  town,  the  fortrcBS 
jilays  snch  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  nest  age.^     As 
the  mound  of  earlier  days,  the  work  most  likely  of 

ROBERT   OF    OILY.  ^^7 

may  thus  believe  that,  in  a  strange  and  indirect  way,  some  chap.  xvii. 
firagments  of  the  lands  and  honours  of  England  abode  in 
the  hands  of  men  who^  by  the  spindle  side  at  least,  were 
English.      Some  portions  too  of  English  soil  were  still 
held  by  men  whose  descent  from  the  ancient  stock  was  yet 
more  direct  than  the  descent  of  the  sons  of  Norman  fathera 
and  English  mothers.    The  merits  of  Wiggod  pleaded  for  Wiggod^s 
his  kinsfolk,  and  one  at  least  of  them  deserved  at  William's  ||^  hL  '^ 
hands  the  highest  rewards  of  faithful  and  really  honourable  ^ep^©'^"- 
service.     We  shall  see  a  son  of  Wiggod,  Tokig  by  name, 
die  fighting  at  William's  side  against  his  rebellious  son.^ 
His  name  therefore  finds  no  place  in  the  Survey,  and  bis 
inheritance   doubtless  went  to  swell  the   wealth   of  his 
sisters'  husbands.     But  two  nephews  of  Wiggod  are  found 
in  Domesday,^  and  one  of  them  appears  in  close  and  signi- 
ficant neighbourhood  with  Guy  of  Oily,  doubtless  a  kinsman 
of  Robert..    As  for  the  younger  Robert  and  his  wife,  their  Robert  of 
names  live  in  local  history  as  the  founders  of  that  great  jonng^ 
abbey  of  Oseney  which  was  for  a  moment  the  cathedral  ^^^^^s 

•^  y  ^  ^     Oseney 

church  of  the  bishoprick  whose  throne  is  now  hidden  in  Priory, 
the  elder  minster  of  Saint  Fritheswyth. 

Such  is  the  witness  of  a  single  district  to  that  process  of  CaiifieB  of 
confiscation  and  distribution  of  land  which  was  now  carried  resinUnce 
on  through  a  large  part  of  southern  and  eastern  England.  ^^J^^^*^' 
We  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  first  sight  that  such  wholesale 
robbery  could  be  endured  for  a  moment,  that  every  inch  of 
ground  was  not  disputed  in  arms,  that  every  hedge  was 
not  defended  as  a  palisade,  that  every  field  did  not  become 
a  local  and  unrecorded  Place  of  Battle.      Several  causes 
may  help  to  explain  the  fact.     Some  of  them  are  obvious 
enough.     The  English  were   for  the  moment  thoroughly  The  spirit 
cowed.     Their  moral  force  was  utterly  broken,  and  in  a  people 
large  part  of  the  country  their  physical  force  was  utterly  ^^^^^ 

*  8ee  Appendix  C,  and  Chron.  Wi«^.  1079.  ■  Sec  Appendix  C. 
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1  also.     They  had  no  leader,  and  in  many  districts, 
Kadniuud  or  Harold  have  come  again,  he  t-ould  have 
■ed  round  him  but  a,  slender  following.    The  land  had 
?t  recovered  from  the  mere  carnage  of  the   battle, 
like  Kent  and  Berkshire,  whose  men  had  been  fore- 
it  Senlac,  were,  for  that  veiy  reaaon,  less  able  than 
shires  to  offer  resistance  after  Senlac.   If  Wiggod  had 
e  heart  to  defend  the  bridge  or  the  dykes  at  Walling- 

■  to  stand  a  siege  within  the  walls  of  Oxford,  he  could 
iger  have  summoned  to  bis  banner  the  Thegna  and 
carls  who  bad  gone  forth  to  the  war  with  Godric  and 
ill.     We  may  well  forgive  the  surviving  ciders  of 

■  that  town  or  district  if  their  feeling  at  the  approach 
Conf|ueror  was,  "  Behold,  two  Kings  stood  not  before 
nd  iiow  shall  we  stand  ?"     And  we  must  not  forget 
LOW,  on  William's  second  appearance  in  the  shires 

the  Thames,  William  was  the  King.      Hesistanoe 
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Tbis,  we  may  be  sure,  is   strictly  true   in   the   sense  in  chap.  xvii. 
which  it  is  meant.     William^  beyond   all   doubt,  no  less 
than  Henry  the  Eighth,  did  everything  in  strictly  legal 
form.     We  see  that  irregular  seizures  of  land  did  take  Mere 
place,  at  least  in  after  times.     But  we  also  see  that,  seizmea 
whether  the  injured  party  was  the  King  himself,  or   a^|J'J^'^ 
foreign  settler,  or  a  native  Englishman,  the  wrong  is,  in  by  William, 
every  case  alike,  recorded  in  the  Survey  as  a  wrong.     We 
may  be  sure  that  no  such  illegal  occupations  were  made  by 
William's  knowledge  during  his  first  progress,  however 
soon  they  may  have  begun  when  his  back  was  turned 
and  when  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem  reigned  in  his 
stead.     And  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  all  the  land,  The  aotiud 
even  in  the  southern  shires,  which  the  Survey  shows   to  tion  and 
have  passed  from  Englishmen  to  foreigners  passed  from  ^^^' 
them  during  the  first  months  of  William's  reign.    The  gradually, 
confiscation  began  now  as  the  punishment  of  the  great 
treason  done  on  Senlac,  but  it  went  on  from  time  to  time 
as  excuses  were  given  for  it  by  the  various  local  risings 
and  disturbances  of  later  years.     William  no  doubt  at  once 
seized  the   lands  of  Harold  and  his  family,  of  Godric, 
Thurkill^  and  others  whose  estates  were  large,  and  who  had 
been  foremost  in  what  he  called  rebellion.     But  many  a 
man  who  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  under   King 
Eadward,  but  whose  lands  had  passed  to  another  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  must  have  had  them  granted  back 
again  by  William  in  his  first  days  and  must  have  lost  them 
on  account  of  his  share  in  some  later  insurrection.     And  it 
must  be  remembered  that^  in  taking  Berkshire  as  my  type, 
I  have  purposely  taken  a  strong  case,  and  that  there  were 
other  shires  in  which  the  proportion  of  land  which  was 
kept  by  Englishmen  was  much  greater.     But,  in  any  case,  Effects 
whatever  was  done  was  done  in  a  regular  and  legal  way.  outward 
And  this  must  have  done  something  to  raise  men's  spirits  ^^^*^ 
again^  and  to  lead  them  to  put  some  kind  of  trust  in  the 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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[  government.     It  waa  plain  that,  though  the  rule  of 

r  William  was  likely  to  be  stern  and  exacting,  yet  it 

not  likely  to  be,  at  any  rate  by  King  William's  own 

a  rule  of  more  lawless  violence.     At  all  evcntfl,  not  a 

of  blood  was  shed,  and  that  was  something,  when  men 

■ed  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  daj's  of  Cnnt.     A  vaat 

pt  of  land  was  seized,  but  it  was  seized  in  all  legal 

L  lat^e  portion  waa  granted  out  to    foreign    land- 

Bers,  but  that  too  was  granted  out  in  all  legal  form.    For 

I  rest,  the  Englishman  who   got  baek  his  land  under 

^  William's  writ  and  seal,  even  if  he  had  to  pay  a  mark 

livo  of  gold  for  the  iavour,  most  likely  went  back  to  hia 

le  rejoicing.     He  had  been  in  the  month  of  the  lion, 

1  he  had  come  forth  unhurt.     Ilia  good  success  with 

who  might  have  harried  his  lands  with  fire  and  sword, 

might  have  doomed  himself  to  death  or  bondage,  must 

:  made  him,  at  least  in  these  earlier  days  of  William's 
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individuals  to  each  other,  it  would  be  a  thing  unheard  of  oi 
in  England,  or  in  any  other  civilized  country,  for  the  lands 
of  a  private  owner  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  to  be 
seized  without  process  of  law  by  the  steward  of  a  neigh- 
bonrin^  Duke  or  Earl.     Now  on  all  these  points  the  cir- 
cnmstanccB  aud  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  wholly  different  from  our  own.     Confiscation, 
a  word  which  is  so  frightful  a  bugbear  to  most  modem  ears,' 
was  nothing  strange  or  monstrous  to  them.     The  name  C 
might  be  unknown ;  but  they  were  familiar  with  the  thing  nnal 
in  all  manner  of  shapes,  just  and  nnjust,  l^al  and  ill^al.  ^^' 
Confiscation  was  the  common  punishment  for  all  manner  of 
crimes,  moral  as  well  as  political;  it  was  the  doom  of  the 
adulterer  no  less  than  the  doom  of  the  traitor.'     Every  »nd  the 
revolution  in  the  state,  even  every  change  answering  to  remit  of* 
what  we  should  call  a  change  of  ministry,  was  accompanied,  ^^ulioa. 
not  indeed,  as  in  the  fifteenth,  siiteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,   by  the   slaughter  of  the   defeated  party,   bnt 
almost  always  by  their  banishment  and  forfeiture.     All  the  Cue  of 
lands  of  the  House  of  Godwine  which  William  now  seized 
on  bad  been  already  seized  and  restored  in  the  days  of 
Eadward.     Even  women  of  the  highest  rank  were  no  more  Cues  of 
secure  than  other  folk.     Eadgyth,  who  now  sat  at  Win-  EwlgTili. 
Chester  in  queenly  wealth  and  honour,  had,  in  tlie  days 

'  "  CoDfUcattoD  "  of  eonrae  strictly  meaiu  forfdtiire  lo  llie  loyal  treanuy, 
whether  Buch  forfeiture  be  jiiet  or  UDJuat.  Id  modoni  Unguage  the  word 
■IwBja  Beems  to  be  lued  in  an  odious  eense,  and  it  is  even  vulgul;  <ued 
on  a  mere  equivalent  for  robbery. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  311.  Compare  the  entiy  in  Domeeda;  (l)  among  the 
cuBtcans  of  Dover  and  Kent ;  "  De  adnlterio  per  totum  Chent  habet  Rex 
homlnem  et  ArchiejoBcopuB  mulierem."  So  Cod.  DipL  iU.  145,  in  a  deed 
of  Eadgar,  where  a  cotain  Xlfred  loses  laodB  held  of  the  see  of  Winchester 
tor  •dnHcT]' ;  "  Ii  equidem  ina[Heiis,  adultenuB,  Btuprain,  propriam  re- 
ligiose pActatam  abomiiuUkB,  scortuni  diUgeni^  Utddinoae  oraumiiit.  Quo 
reata  omni  sabstantii  paeuliali  recto  privatui  est."  The  whole  story  i* 
CDrioui.  80  in  Eadmo',  Hist.  Nov.  95,  it  is  ordered  that  priests'  wives  or 
concaUnee  "  tiwlerentur  episcopis  cum  rebus  suis,  velut  adulteis."  For  a 
judgement  the  other  way,  eee  Waitz,  iv.  347. 
E   3 
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owu  husband,  Ijeen  driven  tlicnce  despoiled  of  licr 
and  goods.  Her  predecessor  Emma  had  twice  under- 
Ihe  same  doom,  once  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  and 
at  the  hands  of  a  son.  As  for  irregular  and  illegal 
itions  of  land,  made  more  commonly,  it  would  seem, 
:!  agents  of  powerful  men  than  by  the  powerful  men 
.elves,  we  have  abundant  instances  of  such  deeds  of 
r,  alike  in  the  days  of  Eadward  and  in  the  days  of 
tm.  Men  no  doubt  complained  of  such  wrongs,  and 
t  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  law;  but  their  complaints 
jften  made  in  vain,  and  the  law  was  not  always  strong 
■h  to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  In  all  these  ways  men 
lecome  accustomed  to  sec  land  transferred  from  one 
■  to  another  in   arbitrary,   and   oft^n  illegal,  ways. 

so  great  a  revolution  as  that  which  had  set  Wil- 
)Q  the  throne,  a  confiscation  on  a  great  scale  was  in 

a  thing  naturally   to  be  looked  for.     It  might   be 
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bad  shown  himself  so  poor  a  defender  of  the  walls  ofoHAP.  zvn. 
Exeter.^     Old  men  might  remember  those  later  days  when  Case  of  the 
Danish  Earls  and  Danish  Thegns  were  established  in  Eng-  of  Cni^ 
land,  and  when  English  nobles  and  even  English  iEthelings 
died  by  the  hands  either  of  the  hangman  or  of  the  assassin.' 
With  sueh  memories  as  these  in  their  minds,  they  might 
be  thankful  that  their  present  conqueror  was  satisfied  with 
seizing  on  lands,  and  did  not  go  on  to  shed  blood,^    Men 
whose  memories  did  not  go  so  far  back  as  this  cotdd  still 
remember  to  how  great  an  extent  English  lands  and 
honours  had  been  parted  out  among  the  foreign  fieivourites 
of  Eadward.     They  could  remember  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
castle-builders  in  Herefordshire  and  the  flight  of  the  foreign 
Bishops  through  the  eastern  gate  of  London/    And  of  Fayonritet 
those  foreign  favourites  some  were  still  in  the  land,  some  contiiiued 
still  held  English   lands   and  honours.     Robert  the  son  2Sj!^^ 
of  Wymarc,    Staller   and  Sheriff  of  the  East-Saxons^  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy  of  England.     His 
unlucky  counsel  to  William  on  his  landing  was  forgotten 
or  forgiven.     His  estates  were  largely  increased  by  grants 
from  the   Conqueror,   and   were  handed  on  to   his    son 
Swegen.*    Regenbald  the  Chancellor*  kept  both  his  tem- 
poral estates  and  his  ecclesiastical  benefices.     And,  worse 
than  all,  the  original  sinners  of  the  Herefordshire  border^ 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  315. 

'  See  above,  pp.  12,  17.  Compare  the  words  of  William  of  PoitierB,  145 ; 
"  Kobiliflfflmoe  tuorum  [he  is  i^iOBtrophiziiig  England]  filiorum,  juvenes  ac 
senes,  Chunutus  Danus  trncidavit  nimift  cnidelitate,  ut  sibi  ac  liberis  suis 
te  Bubigeret.    Hie  [Willehnus]  ne  Heraldum  veUet  occnboisse.'* 

■  See  vol.  ii,  p.  263. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

*  On  Robert  and  Swegen  see  Appendix  D. 

*  For  his  Berkshire  holdings,  see  above,  p.  41.  He  i^peara  as  "Rain* 
baldns  presbyter'*  in  Wiltshire,  68  h,  Buckinghamshire,  146,  Gloucester- 
shire, 166  h.  The  Buckinghamshire  estate  he  had  himself  held  T.  B.  E., 
but  the  lands  in  Herefordshire,  180  &,  which  "Reinbaldus  Cancder*'  had 
held  T.  B.  £.,  had  been  exchanged  with  Earl  William  of  Hereford,  and 
were  held  by  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
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i]  and  his  bod  OsWrn,  were  still  lords  of  Eiigliish 
id  holders  of  English   offices,  ready  to   play  thoir 
1  the  work  of  coniiuest  which  still  had  to  go  on. 
such  men  as  these  already  in  the  land,  the  cstab- 
nt  of  William's  foreign  followers  in  England  was 
a  large  addition  made   to  a  claes  whose  presence 
hmen  had  already  learned,  if  not  to  love,  at  least 
lure. 

all    these   various   ways,   the    first  confiscations  of 
m  would  not  seem  at  the  time  either  so  strange  or  so 
I  as  a  spoliation  of  the  same  sort  would  seem  in  our 
ay.     But   they  niuat  have  caused  much  sorrow  and 
nod  much  indignation.     Eor  the  moment  men  who 
st  heart  endured  this  along  with  the  other  scourges 
1  Conquest.     Presently  they  strove   to   redress  the 
■,  but  by  that  time  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  was  too 
jr  fixed  upon  their  necks. 
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land,  and  by  the  eame  process  Ms  foreign  knights  and  men-  ohif.  xvn. 

st-arms  were  changed  into  English  landowners,  holding  the 

soil  of  England  according  to  Engtish  law.     He  had  his 

garrison  in  eveiy  comer  of  the  land,  bnt  his  garrison  was 

formed  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chief  tenants 

who  held  under  them.    Such  a  garrison  was  harder  to  drive  PoriUoa  of 

out  than  any  mere  army.     Each  detachment  of  William's  g. 

great  army  of  occupation  was  weak  and  isolated;  bnt  in  its  ^ 

very  weakness  and  isolation  lay  its  strength.     To  have  cut 

off  every  Norman  lord  and  his  Nomuui  retaiaen  through- 

oat  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  would  have  been  a 

isr  harder  work,  and  would  have  called  for  a  far  lai^r 

exercise  both  of  concert  and  of  secrecy,  than  to  storm  any 

fortress  or  to  defeat  any  army  in  the  field.     Something  of 

the  kind   had   been   done   in   the   great  massacre  of  the 

Danes  under  j^tbelred,  but  the  Danes  who  were  then  cut     '002. 

off  must  have  been  gathered  together  in  bodies  at  particular 

places.     They  were  not  eettled,  each  man  in  an  English 

home,   from   one  end   of  England  to  the  other.     Such  a 

garrison  as  William    planted  in  England   could  never  be 

driven  out,  but  for  that  very  cause  it  soon  ceased  to  be 

a  garrison  at  all.     The  Norman  landowner  held  his  lands   | 

on  the  same  tenure  and  according  to  the  same  law  as  his    ' 

English  neighbour.     Each  alike   held  them  according  to 

the  ancient  law  of  England.     Each  alike  held  them  as  a 

gid  from  the  same  hand,  as  a  grant    from    the  bounty 

of  King  William.      In  a  generation  or  two  the  stranger  Tl^ 

ceased  to  be  a  stranger.     The  foreign  spoiler,  as  be  must  Sit»~.  s^ 

have  once   seemed   to   English   eyes,   insensibly  changed  Bn^idi- 

into  the  son  of  the  soil,  into  an  Englishman  who  knew 

no  home  hut   England.      William   divided   the   lands   of 

England  among  his  followers,  to   secnre  his  own  throne 

and  to  hold  the  people  of  England  in  his  obedience.     The 

not  remote  descendants   of  those  on  whom  he   laid  this 

duty  became  the  champions  of  the  land  which  their  fathers 
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iimtered,  the  men  wlio  stood  forlh  to  curb  the  pri<le 
'rs  who  sut  on  William's   throne,  ami  to  saTe  the 

I'i'  Eiiglar.d   from   being  again   parted   out   ae   the 

Ir  the  Poitevin  and  the  Braban9on. 

ciJental  witness  of  our  authorities  has  thus 
us  to  put  together  a  picture  of  a  part  of 
policy  as  to  which  the  chroniclers  of  his 
I  give  us  nothing  beyond  hints  and  dark  allusions, 
er  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  its  first 
■  he  confiscation  most  likely  extended  only  to  those 
lid  actually  fought  against  William  before  his  coro- 
It  ie  plain  that  the  living  who  submitted  for  the 
lart  kept  their  hinds,  oven  though  their  tenure 
I  be  changed  and  the  restitution  not  mude  without) 
'  paid  to  the  new  lord.  Confiscation  of  this  kind 
liiinly  confiscation  against  the  dead,  though,  as  in 
it  was  the  living  heir  who  really  suBered. 
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been  something  BpecUUj  galling  to  William  in  this  quiet  chap.  svu. 
setting  aside  of  his  claims.     The  monks  of  Peterborough 
had  not  even  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  6nal  end  of 
the  strife.     They  had  shut  their  eyos  to  the  presence  of 
the  Conqaeror  in  the  land,  and  had  dealt  with  the  un- 
crowned Eadgar  as  already  Ring.     What  followed  is  best  Beoondll- 
told  in  the  words  of  the  local  Chronicler.     "  When  that  tweea  the 
King  William  heard  that  saying  he  was  very  wroth,  and  ^^^^ . 
said  that   the   Abbot   had   done   despite   to  him.     Then  Iwpa  Wm' 
went  good  men  between  and  reconciled  them,  becanse  tliat  wluum's 
the  Abbot  was  a  good  man.    Then  gave  he  to  the  King  P*™*^ 
forty  marks  of  gold  for  recondliation,"' 

The  wrath  of  William  was  thus  turned  away  from  the  wmum's 
Golden  Borough  by  a  discreet  employment  of  the  wealth  ,ritttie 
of  Saint   Peter.     On   the   great   house   of  .Alfred    and^^^ 
Endward.  his  hand  fell  more  heavily.     Winchester,  it  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  bowed  to  William  some  while  before 
his  coronation,^  so  that  he  was  the  de  facio  ruler  in  the 
old  royal  city  while  Peterborough  still  looked  to  Eadgar 
as  the  lawful  King-elect.     Had  the  convent  of  the  New  No  suoccs- 
Minster  ventured   on   the   choice   of  an  Abbot,  it  must  ^if^ig 
have  been  from  William  that  the  prelate-elect  must  have**®^'^' 
sought   for   confirmation.      Either   the   monks   were  too 
utterly  downcast  at  the  fall  of  their  country  and  of  their 
own  chief  to  risk  snch  a  step  at  such  a  moment,  or  else 
the  election  was  directly  hindered  by  the  authority  of  the 
Conqueror.     One  is  tempted  to  think  that,  in  William's 

'  Chron.  Fetrib.  to66.  "[>>)«  ajng  WiUgIiii  geherde  )Ket  sec^eii,  ]« 
waurB  he  awiffe  wraS,  itad  ande  >cet  le  abbot  him  hsfile  {bnegtm.  p> 
eodoD  gode  men  hsom  betwenen,  and  ubtlodcn  beom,  forKan  )mt  ■«  abbiit 
<nee  goddera  mkune.  Geaf  )«  {Nine  CTng  zL  man:  goldea  to  lahtnyree." 
llat  lliii  u  the  right  time  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  519)  for  tbli  itoiy  is  plain  from 
what  foUowB  ;  "  ^  lifede  he  [Brand]  litis  hwile  (viwfttf,  butou  try  gear." 
Brand  died  (Chnm.  Petrib.  io6g)  NorembeT  17th,  1069.  The  only  queetion 
tbeu  ia  whether  William'a  dealings  with  Peterborough  were  not  before  hie 
coronation.     But  the  uie  of  the  word  Kisg  BeeniB  to  forbid  Ibis. 

'  Hee  Tot.  iii,  p.  5^0. 
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f  of  the  taw,  the  New  Minster  waa  held  t«  fall  hy 
[■ason  of  its  Abbot,  just  as,  ib  the  days  of  Henry 
ghth,  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  never  sur- 
!cl,  was  held  to  fall  by  the  attainder  of  Richard 
ig.'  At  all  events  no  capitular  election  was  allowed 
ec  years,  and  the  church  remained  all  that  time 
t  an  Abbot.-     But  this  was  not  all.     A  large  part 

possessions  of  the  monastery  were  seized  by  the  new 
-William  the  Tyrant,  as  the  local  historian  em- 
lUy  calls  him* — and  granted  out  to  his  followcra. 
nd,  conccivfcd  in  tlie  same  spirit  of  grim  pleasantry 
lany  other  tales  about  the  Conqueror,  describee  him 
inp  thai  he  punished  the  crime  of  the  Abbot  by 
nfiscation  of  a  barony  and  the  crime  of  the  twelve 

by  the  conGscation  of  an  equal  number  of  manors.* 
lOre ;  the  two  minsters  of  Wincliester,  Old  and  New. 
in  awkward  neighbourhood  to  each  other,  so  much 
■  the  singing  of  the  worshippers  in  the  one  is  said  to 
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palace  for  himself,  the  walls  of  which  ahnost  touched  the  chap.  xvn. 
west  front  of  the  church.^     A  royal  dwelling-place  was 
speciallj  needed  in  a  city  which,  under  William,  won  back 
some  of  the  dignity  which  it  had  lost  under  Eadward  and 
Harold.     But  the  older  palace  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings 
had  become  the  dwelling-place  of  the  royal  widows  Emma 
and  Eadgyth,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from  William's 
purpose  than  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  relict  of  his  revered 
predecessor  and  lord.^     But  William's  wrath  against  the 
offending  house  seems  gradually  to  have  relaxed.     In  the  Election  of 
third  year  he  allowed  the  election  of  an  Abbot,  whose  Wulfnc. 
name  of  Wulfric  moreover  proclaims  him  to  have  been  ^°^' 
an  Englishman^  and  whose  deposition,  three  years  later 
again,  awakens  an  interest  in  his  favour.*    And  it  appears  Partial  re- 
that  some  parts  of  the  alienated  lands  were  in  the  course  of  to  the 
William's  reign  restored  to  the  abbey,  and  other  lands  ^^'^y- 
granted  to  it,  some  of  them  expressly  in  exchange  for  the 
ground  alienated  for  the  building  of  the  palace.^ 

^  See  the  plan  in  Edwards*  Liber  de  Hydft,  p.  xli.  Of  this  palace  no 
trace  remains.  A  royal  house,  as  distinguished  from  a  castle,  of  William's 
reign  would  have  been  a  precious  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  domestic 
antiquities. 

'  In  the  Liber  Winton  (Domesday,  iv.  535)  we  read,  "  domus  Emmse 
Reginfe  fuit  quieta  T.  R.  E.  et  modo  est  quieta/*  The  palace  kept  the 
name  of  the  first  Old  Lady  who  held  it. 

'  See  Edwards,  Liber  de  Hyd&,  xli. ;  Appendix  to  Winchester  Chronicle, 
Thorpe,  i.  386. 

*  Edwards,  ib. ;  Domesday,  43.  Two  of  the  new  grants,  Alton  and  Clere,  are 
expressly  said  to  have  belonged  to  Eadgyth,  who  had  a  house  at  Clero— 
**  ibi  fuit  aula."  These  grants  therefore  could  not  have  been  made  till  some 
years  later,  when  the  Lady  was  dead.  But  Clere  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  recompense  for  the  site  of  the  palace ;  "  Hoc  dedit  ecdesis 
W.  Bex  pro  excambio  teire  in  qua  domus  Regis  est  in  dvitate."  Of 
another  place,  Laverstock,  we  find  this  curious  notice ;  "  Ulveva  Beteslau 
tenuit  de  abbatii  usque  ad  obitum.  Post  mortem  ejus  reddidit  Rex  W. 
hoc  manerium  eidem  eoolesise  pro  suA  animA  et  uxoris  ejus."  The  King 
therefore  had  some  claim  after  the  death  of  Wul%ifu.  Was  she  one  of  the 
widows  of  men  slain  at  Senlac,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  their  lands 
as  alms  ?  Of  the  mysterious  and  Slavonic-sounding  name  Beteslau,  which 
seems  also  to  have  puzzled  Mr.  Edwards,  I  can  give  no  account. 
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[lies  these  seiziireB  of  landed  properly,  William  aleo 

|f(l   liimeelf  of  great  moveable  wealth  from  various 

The  native  Chronicler  simply  tells  us  that  he  laid 

I  heavy  fax  upon  all  men."     But  the  language  of 

I  the  other  side  may  lead  ns  to  think  that  the 

Bibtlety  of  William  had  foreetallcd  another  device  of 

iCB,  and  that  what  those  who  paid  looked  on  simply 

was  clothed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  received  it 

'  milder  form  of  a  ienevolence.     Cities   and  rich 

liaile   bountiful    offerings   to   the   nevr   King,*     So 

s  and  monasteries  were  equally  liberal  to  one  whose 

[iftsaliundantly  made  up  for  whatever  he  took  away.* 

Iiot  perfectly  clear  whether  these  offerings  are  to  be 

jomething  dietinct  from  the  sums  paid  for  the 

Itlion  of  lands  (^r  as  another  way  of  describing  them. 

■  also  of  the  rich  hoards  of  Harold,  of  the  goodly 

rioits  kinds  gathered   in  Im  treasure-house. 
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and  parsimony  of  which  we  have   heard  already.'    Here,  odap.  zvii. 
aa  elsewhere,  we  Deed  some  less  snspicious  witness   than 
that  of  Norman  pane^rists  and  legend-makers  before  we 
see  anything  in  these  tales  beyond  a  wise  economy.     Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  afterwards  at   least,   no  one  laid  himself 
more   open   to  the   charge   of  greediness  than    William 
himself.'     Now  however,  according    to  his  own  laureate,  wnum's 
he   showed   nothing  bat  boanty.     Of  the  wealth  which  y^^  J'^ 
came  into  his  hands  from  all  these  sources,  part  went  to  wealth, 
reward  the  companions  of  his  war&re,  bat  far  more,  we 
are  told,  to   the   poor   and   to  monasteries  and  cfaarches, 
seemingly  in  England  as  well  aa  b^ond  se&.3     Bat  these 
last  were  naturally  the  chief  objects  of  his  thankfulness 
and  bounty.      First   of  all   came   the   church    to    whose  Hi*  gift* 
approval   it  might   be   almost  said  to  be  otving  that  be  churchoT 
held  the  Crown  of  England  at  all.     Words,  we  are  told, 
would  fail  to  describe  the  wealth,  in  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  things  of  all  kinds,  which    King  William   sent 
as  hie  thonk-olTeriug  to  Fope  Alexander  and  the  church 
of  Saint   Feter.*     The  New   Rome  herself — a  witness  to 
the  place  which  the   New  Rome  still  held  in  the  minds 
of  men — would   have  wondered   at  the   gifts   which   the 
Conqueror  poared   into   the   lap  of  the  Old."     One  gift  Harold's 
was  precious   above  all,  alike  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  aent  to 
as  a  record  of  the  victory  which  had  been  won.     In  return  ^'"'''*- 
for   the   consecrated    banner  which   Toustain  had  borne 

'  Se«  vd,  iii.  pp.  414,  4J5,  6ji. 

*  Oaoa.  Petrib.  1087.  Yet  WilUun  of  Poitiers  telli  us  (146)  ;  "  Uti 
adversDS  libidines  alias,  ila  adversus  RTaritiam  invictum  anlmnni  gerebat." 

■  Will.  I^.  144.  "Quorum  pMiam  ad  miiilitnis  oonfeoti  belli  ma^- 
fioe  erogavit,  pluiima  bo  pretiotdninu  egcois  et  nunuwtatiis  divenaruro 
pTovfaudBTUii)  distribuit." 

'  lb.  "  Somatwr  EecUtia  nntti  Petri  peonnlBm  In  auro  atqne  ai^uto 
ampUorem  quam  dictu  credibile  dt."  Wa  hear  of  no  gift*  to  the  Mothor 
aod  Head  of  all  ChoreheB. 

'  lb.  "Onuunonta  quB  Bynndum  percan  hoberot  In  manum  Alexandri 
Papeetr 
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Iiim  at  Senlac,  William  now  sent  the  I'uUen  goa- 
f  Harold,  on  which  the  ekill  of  EngUsh  hands  had 
ly  wrought  the  golden  form  of  the  Fighting  Man.' 
iirchcB  of  all  the  lands  whent-e  6oIdierB  had  flocked 
standard,  or  where    prayers    had  hecn  put  up  for 
cess,  were   enriched  with    the  holy  spoils  of  con- 
England.     The  gifts  which  William  bestowed  on 
allcst  monastery  were  gifts  which  a  metropolitan 
would  not  have  despised.*     Golden  crossea  studded 
ewfk,  precious   vestments,  chalices   of  gold,   even 
of   the    same    costly   metal,*   were   scattered    at 
h'h  bidding  through  the  churches  of  France,  Aqui- 
Burgundy,  and  Auvergue.*     But  precious  above  all 
he   gills  which  his  own  Normandy  received  from 
inds    of    lier    son    and    sovereign.     The    colds   and 
of  January   did   not    hinder   him    from    sending 
gers  across   the   sea,   who  at  once  nnnoimced   his 
on,  and  who  wilh  the  news  bore  the  thank-offerings 

^t      > 


:-- -/ 1^^\-  i^j^ a^Tj.  >f  .:•  ^r  r ; 
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the  news  that  Duke  William  had  become  a  King.*     He  chap.  xvn. 
himself  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  visit  his  native  land  in  ^^^  ^^^ 
all  the  glory  of  conquest  and  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  mandy  at 
new  rank.     His  first  stay  in  England  took  up  less  than  coronation. 
three  months  from  the  day  of  his  coronation,  less  than  six  He  pre- 
months  from  the  day  of  his  first  landing  at  Pevensey.  vitdt  Nor-  / 

mandy. 

But,  before  he  ventured  to  leave  his  new  kingdom^  Extent  of 
William  had  to  take  measures  for  its  government  andtion^^^ 
defence  during  his  absence.  We  must  here  remember  his  ^^*>gl^<l- 
position.  He  was  King  over  all  England,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  other  King,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  men  of  all 
England  had  outwardly  become  his  men.  But  he  was  in 
actual  possession  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  extent  of  the  fully-conquered 
territory.  The  south-eastern  shires^  Sussex  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Leofwine,  were^  I  need  not  say,  hopelessly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Conqueror.  Kent  and  Sussex,  above  all,  had 
not  only  seen  the  flower  of  their  inhabitants  cut  oflT  in 
the  great  battle;  they  had  seen  every  inch  of  their 
territory,  ecclesiastical  estates  alone  excepted,  portioned 
out  among  foreign  masters.  Not  a  rood  of  ground  in  those 
shires  remained  in  the  hands  of  an  English  tenant-in-chief 
of  the  King.2  Westwards  we  have  traced  William  in 
person  as  far  as  Wallingford,  and  by  his  representatives  as 
far  as  Winchester.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  the 
submission  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire^  and  most  likely 
of  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire.^  On  the  other  hand  Exeter.  Districts 
and  with  it  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  was  still  untouched,  pendent. 

'  Will.  Pict.  145.  "  Nullus  timquam  illtudt  ei  [Nonnanniee]  dies  Isetior, 
quam  quum  certo  rescivit  prindpem  snum,  OMCtortm  mii  qaieti  ttatiis, 
Regem  esse."  He  goes  on  with  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  the 
words  which  I  have  put  in  Italics  form  William*s  real  title  to  honour. 

*  In  Kent  and  Sussex  we  find  none  of  the  class  of  Eing^s  Thegns  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  Berkshire.     See  above,  p.  33. 

'  See  Appendix  C,  S. 
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nfordsliire  and  on  the  Welsh  border  the  etate  ol" 

wae  very  unsettled.  The  Norman  colony,  planted 
,  region  by  Eadward  and  so  strangely  tolerated  by 
:,  was  stt![  doing  its  work,  Osbern,  it  will  be  ra- 
■rccl,  had  been  Sheriff  under  Eadward,  even  when 
.  was  Earl  of  the  shire,'  and  his  father  Richard, 
1  offender,  still  lived.  Their  own  Riehard's  Castle 
ready-made  ontpost  of  the  Norman  King.  And  by 
neans,  doubtless  through  Osbern 's  offiee  of  Sheriff, 
ere  also  in  command  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  where, 
s  under  Osbern's  hands,  a  castle  had  now  sprung 
But  the  most  powerful  Englishman  in  those  parts, 

the  Wild,  who  bears  the  title  of  Child'  and  ie 
cd  as  the  son  of  ^Ifric  the  brother  of  Eadric  Streona,* 
fused  to  submit;'  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
e  had  been  received  from  the  Welsh  princes.  Of 
maining  sbires  of  Harold's  own  earldom^  Gloucester, 
iet,   Dorset,    and  Wiltshire,   our   aceounts    are   less 
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receiving  the  homage  of  their  Earls  and  reinstating  them  ohap.  xvn. 
in  their  offices.    In  the  East  of  England  William's  dominion  East- 
was  secured  by  the  possession  of  Norwich,  the  chief  town  occupiecL 
of  the  earldom  of  Gyrth.^     In  short  the  state  of  things 
seems  roughly  to  have  been  on  this  wise.    The  battle  of  Analogy 
Senlac  and  bis  later  campaigns  and  progresses  had  given  wmiam's 
William  real  possession  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  ^^^^^ 
parts  of  England  which  had  been  under  the  immediate  15^7  .«?d. 

^  ,  Harold  Bin 

government  of  the  House  of  Oodwine.    The  south-western  January 
shires,  the  West-Saxon  wealAcyn^  alone  seem  to  have  held 
out.     William  in  short  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  those 
whom  he  had  himself  overcome*     He  had   become,  as 
Harold  had  been,  ELing  in  the  fullest  sense  over  the  West- 
Saxons  and  the  East- Angles.     Over  the  districts  ruled  by 
the  sons  of  ^Ifgar  be  held,  as  Harold  had  held,  a  supre- 
macy which  the  sons  of  iElfgar  were  anxious   to   throw 
off  at  the  first  opportunity.    This  singular  likeness  between 
the  position  of  Harold  at  the  beginning  of  one  year  and  the 
position  of  William  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  one 
which  I  have  pointed  out  already.^     I  may  add  that  both  Attempts 
princes  tried  the  same  means^  and  that  both  tried  them  in  Harold  and 
vain,  for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Northern  Earls.     The  1^"^^^ 
tie  of  marriage  or  promised  marriage  was  attempted  in  both  Nortli  by 

marriaffcs. 

cases.  But  as  the  bridal  of  Ealdgyth  brought  no  North- 
humbrian  warriors  to  Harold's  side  at  Senlac,  so  the 
promise  of  William's  daughter  to  Ealdgyth's  brother 
worked  very  little  towards  bringing  the  Mercian  shires 
into  practical  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 

I  have  already  shown  that  Harold's  nominal  dominion  wmiam^B 
over  Northumberland  was  chang^  into  a  reality  by  one  f^  ^^ 
of  the  most  signal   instances  on   record  of  the  might  of  ^^^.  ®^ 
persuasion.3   We  shall  presently  see  that  William's  nominal  quered 

-  J  •    J  T      shires, 

dominion  over  the  same  country  was  chang^  mto  a  reahty 

»  See  below,  p.  67.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

•  lb.  p.  62. 
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I  by  fire  and  sword.     And  the   dominion  of  William 
3  districts  where  his  authority  was  really  aeknow- 

1  had,  before  be  could  venture  again  to  cross  tbe  sea, 

II  secured  by  means  of  wbiob  neither  Harold  nor  any 
■  English  King  was  likely  to  dream.     I  have  already 

1  of  the  extreme  scarceness  of  castles  in  England  be- 
I  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  general  wralb  which 
lawakeued  by  the  building  of  a  single  castle  in  Here- 
ibire  by  a  single  Norman  adventurer.'  Harold  howevef 
;  scrupled  to  follow  the  Norman  example  in  this 
in  positions  where  the  fortress  would  act,  not 
I  centre  of  oppression  against  Englisbmen,  but  as  a 
i  against  invading  enemies.  He  had,  as  we  have 
.,  built  tbe  famous  castle  at  Dover  ;^  it  is  possible  that 
liad  built  one  at  Hereford,^  and  it  seems  likely  that 
|ia(l  also  built  another  at  Arundel..  Domesday  at  least 
to  the  existence  of  a  castle  there  in  the 
King  Eadwai-d,*  a  solitary  instanoe  in  the  whole 
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Conquest^  the  building  of  a  castle  in  a  conquered  town  was  ohap.  xvii. 
ever  the  first  work  of  the  Conqueror's  foresight.     Most  of 
the  castles  whose  foundation  is  distinctly  recorded  naturally 
belong  to  places  which  came  into  William's  hands  in  the 
course  of  later  warfare.    But  there  were  castles  in  southern 
and  eastern  England  also,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  their 
foundation  at  least,  if  not  their  completion,  was   among 
the    very  first  works  of  William's  reign.     In   one    case 
indeed  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact.     The  borough  Conditiaii 
of  Norwich,  not  yet  an  episcopal  city^  was,  as  we  have  wich ;  ita 
seen,^  one  of  the  chief  among  English  towns^  the  chiefest  ^^J^j^, 
by  fiir  on  its  own  side  of  England^  the  capital  of  the  ^^  ^- 

tftry  im* 

earldom  held  successively  by  Harold,  ^Ifgar,  and  Gyrth.  portanoe. 
It  had  now  fully  recovered  from  the  damage  which  it 
had  suflFered  in  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Ulfcytel.  The 
Norman  panegyrist  speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  and  powerful 
city,  inhabited  by  rich,  daring,  and  he  is  pleased  to  add 
Pithless,  citizens.^  In  King  Eadward's  reign  the  burghers 
of  Norwich  had  reached  the  great  number  of  thirteen 
hundred.^     It   stood   at   no   great  distance  from  the  sea 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  330. 

*  Will.  Pict.  148.  ''Guenta  urbs  est  nobilis  atque  valens.  Civea  ao 
finitimos  babet  divites,  infidos,  et  audaces.**  "  Guenta  **  would  of  coune, 
if  there  were  no  reason  to  the  oontrary,  mean  Winchester,  Vtnta  Belgarum, 
but  the  description  given  of  its  position  shows  that  the  Archdeacon  must 
have  taken  a  classical  fit,  and  that  he  means  VerUa  Jcenorum,  of  which 
Norwich,  though  not  exactly  on  the  site,  may  fidily  pass  as  a  representative. 
Benolt  however,  in  translating  William  of  Poitiers  (37949)>  says, 

"  Guincestre  ert  mult  noble  dt^**  8cc. 

*  Domesday,  ii.  116.  "In  Norvic  erant  tempore  Regis  E.  Moooxz." 
The  numbers  had  sadfy  dwindled  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  116  h  we 
read,  "Modo  sunt  in  burgo  DOLZV.  burgenses  AngUd  et  consuetudines 
reddunt,  et  CCCLXXZ.  bordarii  qui  propter  pauperiem  nullam  reddunt  con- 
suetudinem,  et  in  ill&  terra  quam  tenebant  SUgandus  T.  B.  £.  manent 
modo  ex  illis  superioribus  xxxviiii.  burgenses  .  .  .  et  in  ilU  terrft  de  qu& 
Heroldus  habebat  socam  sunt  xv.  burgenses.**  In  the  next  reign  Florence 
(1094)  speaks  of  the  dty  as  "  in«g"'"  merdmoniis  et  populorum  frequently 
vicus,  nomine  Northwic."  He  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Gest.  Reg.  iv.  339;  Gest.  Pont.  151. 
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I'll  sepai-ated,  or  rather  iinitod,  England  and  Deiirnark, 

(the  citizens,  like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  Eaat-Anglia, 

■   doubt   a  strong   Danish   clemeut   among   them. 

h  was    therefore  a  point  which    called    for  special 

at  the  liands    of  a    conqueror  whose  Crown  miglit 

■  moment  he  threatened  by  a  Scandinavian  rival.' 

ress  was  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  the  city,* 

It  which  at  once  shows  that  the  eity  itself  was  already 

lied,  and  that  the  new  fortress  was  mainly  intended 

leurh  upon  the  citizens  themselves.    The  ancient  mound 

me  East-Anglian  Kings  was  now  crowned  by  a  castle  of 

Norman  type,  which  was  to  play  no  small  part  in  the 

liry  both  of  William's  reign  and  of  later  times.    Whether 

liam's  present  work  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  great 

whose  shell  still  survives,  or  whether  all  that  was  now 

was  to  provide  in  a  hasty  way  for  the  needs  of  the 

Jent,  is  a  question  which  may  be  lel^  to  local  inquirers. 
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horse  and    foot.'     The   ezpiession   "from  Gaul"   »  re-oEiF.xvn. 
markable.     It   is   a  witaew   to  the   importance   of  tl'eS*°^!^L 
force  which  William  had  drawn  from  Umda  beyopd  the  import  of 
bonndaries  of  his  own  duchy.     The  foreign,  especially  the  ^IJ^JI^' 
Breton,  aDxiliaries,  must,  at  this  stage  of  the  Conquest,  ?J^ 
have  been  nomerous  and  formidable,  and  we  shall  see  that,  bozSuIm 
later  in  his  reigc,  William  was  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of* 
them.     To  encourage  the  commanders  of  these  fortreeses  Qruti  of 
nnder  the  toils  and  dangers  which,  peaceful  as  the  country  wmbm'* 
seemed,  it  was  assumed   that   they  would   still   have  to*'^'''"^ 
undei^,  they  were  endowed   by  the  King  with  wealthy 
fiefs.*     It  is   now  that  we   are  assured   that,  among  all 
William's  grants   of  this   kind,  nothing  was  given  to  a 
Frenchman  which  was  unjustly  taken  from  an  Englishman.* 
That  is,  ae  I  have  already  explained  it,  William  despoiled 
none  of  his  new  subjects,  except  those  who,  whether  dead 
or  alive,  were,  in  his  reading  of  the  law,  justly  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.* 

Among  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Conqueror  whoTba 
were   thus   set   to   hear   rule   over  Englishmen,  or  more  ,^„»t»i 
tmly  to  hold  Englishmen  in  check,  two  claim  special  notice,  ^^  *" 
both  from  the  place  which  they  have  already  held  in  our  Odo  ud 
narrative  and  from  the  office  which  they  were  now  callea  fit,, 
upon  to  fill.     High  above  all  those  whom  William  put  in  o*««»- 
places  of  trust,  he  chose,  as  his  special  lieutenants  and 
representatives   in    absence,  his   brother   and   his   chosen 
friend.     The  rule  of  the  conquered  land  was  entrusted  to 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  man  who  had  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  bring  about  the  invasion  of  England,' 

'  Wai.Kct.148.  "CurtodeaincutalluBtreniioaTinModlacavIt,  exGillia 
tnduotoa,  quorum  fidei  pviter  tc  viiinti  credebkt,  cum  mnlUtodlne  peditnro 
et  equitDm." 

*  lb.  "  Ipai*  opulenU  be&eficu  dbtribuit,  pro  quibos  Uborea  tc  pericula 
libentibui  uiimia  tolenrent." 

»  See  above,  p.  48.  'See  thove,  p.  14. 

*  See  nd.  iii.  pp.  160,  397. 
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^^^^^^^Hto  Bifihop  CMo  of  Bayeiix,  who  bad  hnd,  next  to  the 
^^^^^^^^Hueror  himself,  the  greatest  eharc  in   inaWing  the  in- 
^^^^^^^^Hn  succesBful.     The  panegyrist  of  William  tclU  us  that 
^^^^^^^^Hiew  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Osbem,  to  he  speeially 
^^^^^^^^H  to    the    Normans    and    specially    dreadt^    hy    the 
^^^^^^^^Hish.'     Of  Odii,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that, 
^^^^^^^^Has  he  was  to  Normans  and  Bretons,  even  the  EDf>1i^h 
^^^^^^^^^^H selves  were  not  such  barharians  as  to  fail  to  appreciate 
^^^^^^^^^^H     They  saw  that,  whether  na   pre1at«  or  as  t«inporul 
^^^^^^^^^^H,  he  was  entitled  not  only  to  their  fear  hut  to  their 
^^^^^^^^^^Hence  and  love.'    These  two  epeciaily  favoured  chiefs 
^^^^^^^^^^H  invested  with  English  earldoms,  and  were  entrusted 
^^^^^^^^H  a  general  command  over  the  whole  of  the  oonquercd 
^^^^^^^^Htry.      But,  even  at  this  early  time,  William  began  that 
^^^^^^^|y  of  division  which  has  aCTected  the  whole  course  of 
^^^^^^^^^^Hisli  history  since.     In  the  northern  part  of  England, 
^^^^^^^^^^H^  his  power  was  purely  nominal,  he  was  constrained 

William's  policy  as  to  eabldohs.  ^' 

of  Godwine  and  Leofiric.    Whererer  William  appointed  m„  tww, 

Earla  at  all,  which  was   veij  aparingly,'  ettch   of  them 

was  to  have  the   role   of  a  uDgle   shire   only,  or  if  two 

shirea  were  ever  set  nnder  one  Earl,  they  were  at  least 

not  to  be  adjoining  shires.*    The  results  of  this  change  have  iimdIU  of 

been  of  the  higjiest  moment.    This  one  resolution  of  the      """^ 

Conqneror  did  more  than   any  other   one  cause  to  make 

England  an  united  kingdom,  and  to  keep  it  from  foiling 

asander  like    France   and    Germany.    The  Duke  (S  tiie 

Normans    and   Uta   King   of   the    En^sh   had   widely 

difierent  interests.     William  would  not  nm  the  &inteet 

chance  of  having  sacfa  a  feudatory  in  his  own  kingdom  as 

his  own  lord  the  King  of  tiie  I^cnch  had  in  William's  own 

person.    A  Korman  Earl  of  all  Wessex,  feeling  himself  in 

truth  Earl  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  might  well  have 

forgotten  that  the  law  of  England  looked  on  him  simply 

as  a  magistrate  accountable  to  the  King  and  bis  Witan, 

and,  under  a  King  who  showed  the  least  weakness,  he 

might   have   found  means  of  growing  into  a  territorial 

prince.     But  William  the  Great  never  showed  weaknesB  in  The  wyJ 

any  matter,  and  in  this  matter  he  followed  a  course  whiob  J^J^Lj,, 

cut  off  all  fear  of  danger.    An  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  «"»^  ""1 

ths  anitj 

might  be  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  King  and  to  the  of  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom  ;  there  was  no  such  danger  in  a  local  ^^Sa^ 
Earl  of  Kent  or  Hereford.  William  thus  took  care  that 
no  one  man  in  his  kingdom  should  be  stronger  than  the 
King.  Any  one  noble,  however  powerful,  conid  be  at  once 
overcome.  This  secured  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  in  one 
way.  In  order  to  resist  the  royal  power  with  any  hope  of 
success,  the  nobles  had  to  combine  with  one  another  and 
to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  people.     Thus  the  Old-English 

*  On  WiHUid'r  policy  witli  r^ard  to  eaiUonu,  see  W.  Stubba,  Coiuti. 
tutioiwl  Hiitoiy,  1.  360. 

*  NorfbU.  and  SuOblk  teem  both  to  h^ve  been  under  the  govemmeDt 
of  IUl[di  of  Wader,  bat  the  two  dirlnoiu  of  But-At^U»  were  onl7  jolt 

«  be  looked  upon  m  dlitlnct  diira. 
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iamontary  instincts   which   the   Conquest  for  a   while 
:ked  were  again  awakened   and  etrengt-hened,  and   the 
y  of  the  kingdom  was   secured  in   another  way.     It 
precisely    because    William    for  a  while    overthrew 
flish  freedom,  because  he  knew  how  to  win  for  himself 
1  a  power  as  no  King  of  the  English  had  ever  held 
■re  him,  that  in  the  end  national  unity  and  national 
dom   apjwared    again    in    more    perfect  shapes   than 
'  had  ever  taben^  in    the    days  of  our  old  insular  in- 
yideiij:e,___--' 

'he   lirstfniits    of   the    new  system  were   seen  in  the 
ointment  of  Bishop   Odo   to   the  palatine    earldom  of 
it '   and   of  William    Fitz-Osberu    to    the   earldom    of 
■eford.'     The  immediate  and  permanent  authority  of 
1  was  thus  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds;  the 
er  commission  which  they  also  held  was  a  mere  tem- 
iry  delegation  of  authority  during  the  King's  absence. 
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together  as  co-regents,  while    each  had  his  own  special  ohap.  xvii. 
province  within  the  limits  common  to  both,'     The  South,  the  South 
which,  we  are  assured,  was,  through  its  neighbourhood  and  the  North' 
intercourse  with  Gaul,  somewhat  less  savage  than  the  rest  ^flEam 
of  the  island,  was  put  under  the  milder  rule  of  the  Bishop.^ 
It  was  left  to  the  new  Earl  of  Hereford  to  keep  watch 
against  the  still  independent  North,  and  Norwich,  with  its 
newly  rising  castle,  was  put  under  his  special  care/    These 
two  extreme  points  of  his  province,  Hereford  on  the  West 
and  Norwich  on  the  East,  show  plainly  how  &r  the  real 
dominion  of  William  reached  towards  the  North.    The  two  CastleB  to 
Earls  were  to  be  the  royal  lieutenants  during  William's 
absence,  and  they  were  specially  bidden  to  be  diligent  in 
the  great  work  of  securing  thcT  obedience  of  the  land  by  the 
building  of  castles/ 

Besides  these  two  great  Viceroys,  we  also  know  the  Subordi-^ 
names  of  some  of  the  subordinate  captains  who  held  com-  mi^dB  held 
mands  under  them.     The  few  whose  names  appear  in  the  ^^ 
history  were   all  of  pure  Norman  birth.      The  castle  of  Hugh  of 
Dover,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  government  of  Odo,  was  at  Dover 
entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  Hugh  of  Montfort.*   Of 

'  Hie  joint  commissioii  of  Odo  and  William  appears  fi^tly  in  the  Wor- 
cf^ster  Chronicle,  1066 ;  **  and  Oda  biscop  and  Wyllelm  eorl  belifen  her 
eefter.'*  It  ifl  more  distinct  in  Florence,  1067 ;  "  Fratrem  suum  Odonem 
Baiooensem  et  Willelmum  filium  Osbemi  Anglise  custodes  relinquens/' 
So  Will.  Pict.  156.  "  Interea  Baiocensis  prsesul  Odo  et  Willelmos  Osbemi 
filiuB  pnefectoras  in  regno,  uterque  suam,  laudabiliter  administrabant,  inter- 
dum  mmal  agitantes,  modo  diversi.'^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  149.  "Cantium  .  .  .  Galliam  propios  spectat,  mide  et  a 
minus  feris  hominibus  incolitur.  Consueyerant  enim  meroes  cum  Belgis 
mutare." 

»  See  above,  p.  67.  The  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (149),  "Ibidem 
[Guentae]  Willelmum  reliquit  Osbemi  filium  pnedpuum  in  exendtu  suo, 
ut  in  vice  su&  interim  toti  regno  AquHonem  versus  prasesset,**  show  that 
"Guenta"  cannot  be  Winchester. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1067.     "  Castella  per  loca  firman  prsecepit." 

*  Will.  Grem.  vii.  39.  "  Milites  Odonis  Baiocasini  preesulis  atque  Hugonis 
de  Monteforti,  quibus  custodia  Dorobemiie  credita  erat."  Will.  Pict.  157. 
"  Munitiones  custodes  prsesul  Baioccnsie  atque  Hugo  de  Monteforti." 
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n-0  have  heard  in  two  widely  different  characters  on 
■ont  sides  of  the  sea.     Dover,  perhaps  again  arising 
the  ruin  of  the  Norman  fire,  was  given  to  the  care  of 
■nan  who  had  bo  well  guarded  the  burning  streeta  of 

«mer.  The  forfreas  raiecd  by  the  forethought  of 
lid  was  put  under  the  nde,  not  of  one  who  had  met  his 
ace  to  face,  but  of  one  of  the  four  who  had  dealt  the  last 
5  upon  his  disabled  but  still  living  body.'  The  fortress 
astinga  had,  from  the  very  day  when  it  began  to  arise, 

placed  under  the  command  of  Humfrey  the  brotfaer- 
ff  of  the  more  famous  Hngh  of  Grantmesnil.*  Hia 
Robert,  known  afterwards  as  Robert  of  Ehuddlan,  had 

one  of  the  Norman  favourites  of  Eadward ;  he  had 
red  knighthood  at  his  hands,  and  had  held  what  one 
d  think  must  have  been  the  sinecure  office  of  armour- 
T  to  the  Saint.^  To  Hugh  of  Grantmosnil  himself 
ctitnistcd    the  government,   or  at  least  the  military 

WILLIAM  B  POLICY  TOffAEDa  THB  NOBTH.  ''» 

placed  under  the  rate  of  another  Norman  Hugh  of  greater  cHAr.xm. 
renown. 

Of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Northern  earldoms  we  mmiun'a 
nnlockilj  hear  nothing.  It  was  William's  polity  to  remove  l^^d  to 
from  the  oonntry  during  his  absence  all  those  whose  '•'•  Ncrth. 
presence  in  it  ab  such  a  moment  might  have  been 
dangerone  to  his  anthority .  An  honourable  pretext  waa 
not  wanting.  The  chief  men  of  England  were  called 
apon  to  accompany  their  new  King  on  his  visit  to  his 
dominions  beyond  the  sea.  Normans  sad  Englishmen, 
now  under  tJie  mle  of  one  common  eovereign,  were  to  feel, 
if  not  m  fellow-countrymen,  at  least  as  &llow-snbjects. 
Th^  were  to  become  accnstomed  to  the  pretence  and 
companionship  of  one  another,  and  each  waa  to  look  on  the 
land  of  the  other  as  a  land  not  wholly  foreign.  We  are 
expressly  assured  that  those  whom  William  took  with  him 
were  not  taken  as  captives,  but  as  men  high  in  his  favour, 
as  the  men  of  highest  dignity  in  his  new  realm,  who  were 
to  be  further  honoured  by  being  thus  brought  into  the 
closest  companionship  with  the  royal  person.'  But  if  they 
were  not  taken  as  captives,  we  are  no  less  distinctly  told 
that  they  were  taken  as  hostages.  William  chose  as  his 
companions  the  men  whose  power  he  dreaded  and  of 
whose  faithfulness  he  was  doubtful.  In  their  absence 
revolts  would  be  less  to  be  feared.  For  tbere  would  be 
no  leaders  of  the  first  rank  to  bead  them,  and  r^aid 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  were  in  William's  hands  might 
keep  back  their  friends  from  banning  diBtnrbanceo 
which  might  be  avenged  on  them.'    Following  out  this 

'  Win.  Pkt  150.  "PnMerUm  qnnm  nan  tnJierentuT  ut  ckpllTl,  aed 
dominam  laniii  Begem  pioximl  anollArentiir,  ampUonoa  en  hoc  giMdAin 
ktque  honnom  tiaUtnri." 

■  lb.  "  Abdlic«re  Mcam  dscrevent,  qnnrum  piadpos  Gdem  suqitdebat 
w  potentiun,  .  .  .  nt  tprii  ftoctorlbua  nJhil  tab  decenum  sunin  novaretnr, 
gem  Tero  tota  mfaiua  ad  rabeffionan  valerot  Epoliata  pijncipilnii.  Deniqne 
eaa  putWrnnm,  veJuJi  cbtida.  In  poteatate  aui  tall  cautell  tenendo*  tadt&- 
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■cy,  William  Eummoned  three  out  of  fbe  four  Northern 

,  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  Waltheof,  to  accomjiany  him 

Ihis  Wsit    to    his    native  duchy.     They   could  not  well 

Ibo,     They  may  have  seen  througfh  the  real  motives  of 

1  invitation,  but  on  the  Eurfaee  everything  was  friendly 

I  honourable.    They  could  not  have  declined  so  flattering 

Hjuest  from  the  King  whom  they  bad  just  acknowledged, 

s  they  wished  to  hurry  on  the  open  quarrel  which  it 

i  their  interest  as  well  as  his  to  stave  oif.     Eadwine, 

Brkcre,  and  Waltheof  accordingly  obeyed  the  summons.^ 

Oswulf  we  bear  only  incidentally,  but  it  is  plain  that 

mnst  have  given  offence.     If  he  had  failed  to   appear 

iBcrkhampstead   or   at   Barking,  to  become  William's 

fi.  and  to  receive  his  earldom  again  at  William's  hands, 

.  was  quite  ground  enough,  according  to  the  code  of 

■  reign,  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traitor  whose  lands 

lOurs  were  forfeited  without  further  sentence.    But 


COPSIQE  APPOINTED  EARL.  77 

Copsige,  the  old  lientenant  of  Tostig.     A  partizan  of  Tostig  ob^p.  xtii. 
would  mtturall;  be  at  feud  with  Oswulf,  as  one  whom  the 
favour  of  Tostig's  enemy  Morkere  had  restored  to  some 
share  of  the  posseBstoos  of  hie  forefathers.'     William  acted 
with  speed.     Early  in  the  month  of  February  Copsige  was  Cupoige 
invested  with  the  earldom,  and  he  at   once  set  forth  to  ^^ 
take  possession.    We  shall  see  hereafter  how  he  fared  on  ^^^^?f^ 
his  errand. 

Besides  the  Earls  and  prelates  who  are  spoken  of  as  Podtion  of 
accompanying  William,  there  are  one  or  two  other  leading  .^al^ 
churchmen  of  whom  we  bear  later  in  the  story,  and  ot*^.. 
whom  we  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  learn  something  lige. 
at  this  particular  moment.  One  of  these  is  ^thelwig,  the 
prudent  Abhot  of  Evesham.  High  as  he  had  stood  in  the 
favour  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  be  stood  equally  high  in 
the  favour  of  William.  The  annals  of  his  bouse  set  him 
before  us  as  one  of  the  first  of  English  prelates  to  submit 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as  being  at  a  somewhat 
later  time  invested  with  large  authority  in  several  Mercian 
shires.^  Another  prelate  also,  whose  church  lay  in  the 
earldom  of  Waltheof,  ^tbelsige  of  Ramsey,  who  had 
borne  to  Harold  in  his  sickness  the  miracalous  message  of 
comfort  from  his  saintly  predecessor,^  was  also  soon  after 
high  in  William's  favour.  He  therefore  probably  was 
so  already.  The  presence  of  Copsige,  .^thelwig,  and 
^thelsige  in  the  earldoms  of  Morkere,  Eadwine,  and 
Waltheof  respectively  may  possibly  have  been  looked  on 
as  a  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  order  no  less  valuable 
than  the  absence  of  the  Earls.  But  on  all  these  poiAts  of 
detail  we  are  teil  to  conjecture. 

'  Se«  vol,  ii,  p.  494.  '  Hut.  Eve».  89. 
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§  3.   ff'i/liam't  First  Villi  to  Noraandy, 
March — Dccemlfr  1067. 

was  now  ready  for  the  royal  voyape.      The  place 

I  for  the  embarcation  woe  the  eame  which  had  been 

Ben  for  the  landing  six  months  berore.     In  the  course 

lie  month  of  March  the  ships  were  ready  at  Pevensey, 

mdy    most    likely    the   lordship    of  William's    brother, 

Icrt  of  Mortain.'     Those  ships,  the  Norman  panegyrist 

I  us,  should  have  been  adorned,  in  ancient  fashion,  with 

I  sails,  as  bearing  a,  conqueror   to   his  triumph.^     A 

'  body  of  Englishmen  of  rant  had  assembled  on  the 

I,  either  to  accompany  the  King  on  his  voyage  or  simply 

lo  him  worship  on  his  departure.^     And  of  those  who 

f  chosen  for  the  former  dangerous  honour  the  first  was 

pr,  the  King  of  a  moment,  whom  we  are  told  that 
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The  only  other  churcfaman  of  whom  we  hear  by  lume  is  ch^.  xth. 
^thelnoth.  Abbot  of  Glaetonbuiy,   whoso    obedience    to  J^^^^ 
William's  snnunoiui  is  the  only  sign  which  we  have  yet  bmy. 
come  acrosB  of  any  authority  being  exercised  by  the  new 
King  in  the  Western  shires.     That  ^thelnoth,  who  was 
afterwards  deposed  from  his  abbey,  was  already  honoured 
by  William's  jealousy  is  a  fact  which  may  be  set  against 
the    charges   which  are  brought  against  him.'     Among  Eadaine, 
laymen  the  only  one  mentioned  besides  the  ^theling  and  w^ihwf. 
the  three  Earls,  is  a  Thegn  of  Kent,  who  bore  the  same  iBtfaeluoth 
name   as   the  Abbot  of   Glastonbury.*     Those  however 
whose  names  are  given  us  did  not  form  the  whole  of 
William's  English   escort;  many  "good  men,"  who  are 
otherwise  unrecorded,  went  with  him.     And,  along  with  WiUiun 
his  English   compaoions,    no    small   amount  of  English  treuure 
treasure  also  found  its  way"  on  board  William's  ships.     We  """^  ''™' 
are  assured  that  it  was  all   honourably  gotten   and  was 

UDvilIiiigii«a  of  Stignnd  to  go  on  thLi  jonmey ;  "  Nee  multo  post  in  Kor- 
*T"  ■*"**■"  DATigaiiH  fliib  velamine  honcvu  renlteutom  10:1110  tnujt,  ne  quid 
perfidue,  M  abaente,  per  ejus  auctoritatem  in  Anglia  pulluluet." 

■  On  ^thelnoUi,  see  vtJ.  ii.  p.  360.  Thierry  (1.  aSi)  for  ^thelnoth 
■ufastitutea  Fritliria  Abbot  of  Saint  AlUm's,  for  whoM  presence  he  qnotea 
no  ftuthi^t;.  I  svupect  it  to  be  aa  mythical  m  moat  other  itoriea  about 
that  preUte.  William  ofPoitieTB  (150)  menttooB  no  prelate  but  Stigand, 
but  in  a  flouriab  a  little  way  on  (153)  tie  qmaks  of  "totin*  Britannia 
epiBcoporum  primatem  atque  magnos  in  trannnarinli  ocBnoUii  abbatea." 
^thelnoth  appean  In  tbe  Worcester  Chronicle,   1066,  and  In   Florence, 

*  Hie  jCtheUng  and  the  three  Earla  are  mentioned  in  tlie  Woicceter 
Chnmicle,  and  by  Florence  and  WiUIaro  of  Poitierg,  both  of  whom  give 
a  Latin  equivalent  for  tiia  "manege  oSre  gode  men  of  Eng^alande." 
Florence  meatioDa  the  Kentiab  Tbega  .£tlieliiotli  by  name  ("Batntpam 
Agelnothom  Cantuarienaem"),  diitingutihing  him  from  the  Abbot,  with 
wbtHA  Orderio  (506  B)  evidently  oonfounded  him.  He  ^>paan  in  Dranea- 
day  aa  "Alnod  did,"  "  Alnod  Chentbcm,"  "Alnod  CaBtnaiienda."  See 
Appendix  N. 

Tlie  Feterborough  Chronicler  (aes  abore,  p.  75)  pala  the  whole  cawrt 
together  under  the  head  of  "  gialaa."  Oddly  enoogfa,  he  ia  literally  trana- 
lated  in  the  Notmamiis  Nora  Chronica,  1067.  "Wmalmoa  Dm,  et  Rex 
An^onm,  eodem  anno  maie  tramiit,  in  Normannlam  ducena  eecam  o!i>i({ct 
et  theMuma." 
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tned  to  be  honourably  spent ; '  but  the  mention  of  it 

)  forth  a  glowing  description  of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 

I  from  our  Norman  informant,      Gaul,  in  the  widest 

lit  of  its   three   divisions,  could   not   have   furnished 

wealth  of  gold  and  silver  as  William  now  brought 

:    new    conquest,    a    conquest    which    is    proudly 

Brasted  with    the    petty  exjjloits  of  the  firat  Caesar  in 

flsanic   ieland/''     Some   part    of  all    this   wealth    was 

ered   among    the   companions   of  William's   labours, 

i  the  fleet  was  still  in  the  haven  of  Peveusey,-'     But 

|gh  was   carried   beyond   the   eea   to   set  oo  fire  the 

of  all  those  among  William's  countrymen  who  had 

led  by  their  own  hearths  while  the  land  which  sent 

L  such  goodly  stores  was  in  winning. 

•  Yoya.gs  was  jirospcrouB,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 

Bincidental  good  oflL-ct  of  securing   the   safety  of  sea- 

Ig  folk  of  lower  degree.     A  stop,  we  are  t<j!d,  was  put 


William's  voyage  to  hobhandy.  8i 

torOi  tot  fightiog  or  plunder  whereyer  either  fightings  or  obaf.  xto. 
plotidflr  waa  to  be  had.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  dis- 
poeseseed  Englishmen  may  have  already  begun,  its  we  know 
that  they  did  before  long,  to  take  service  in  any  quarter 
which  promised  either  a  chance  of  restoration  or  a  hope 
of  rengeance  on  those  who  made  restoration  hopeless.  For 
the  present  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  soathem 
coast  of  England,  the  coast  which  William's  own  fleet 
could  immediately  protect  or  ooeioe,  remained  unharried 
by  either  friends  oi  enemies. 

The  haven  at  which  William  landed  is  not  told  us.    But  ^raUam'a 
we  have  full,  perh^w  not  ezaggeratedj  aooounta  of  the  joy  in^^< 
with  which  the  Duhe,  now  a  King,  was  received  in  hia  '°™^- 
native  land.     Few,  in  any  time  or  place,  are  slow  to  pay 
their  homage  to  a  conqueror,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that,  within  his  own  duchy  at  least,  few  princes  have  had 
a  better  right  than  William  to  the  real  love  and  thank- 
fnlneee  of  their  people.     It  was  Lent ;  it  was  winter ;  hut 
Hie  return  of  William  turned  the  gloomy  season  into  days 
of  summer  festival.'    Every  town  through  which  the  Duke 
passed  was  crowded  with  men  &om  the  remotest  parte  of 
the  duchy,  who  pressed  to  set  eyes  once  more  on  their  own 
prince  who  had  won  such  glory  for  himself  and  for  the 
Norman  name.'     The  pomp  of  his  approach  to  Bonen,  the  Hli  eatrj 
assemblage  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  sexes,  carries  back  the  "^ 

classical  imagination  of  the  panegyrist  to  the  triumphs  of 
old  Roman  days.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  after  he 
had  just  spent  all  his  ingenuity  in  proving  the  exploits 
of  William  to  be  in  every  way  greater  than  the  exploits 

>  Win.  Tiet.  154.  "IMw  erut  htbenii,  et  qui  poBiitt«itt«  quadragcd- 
niklia  ligoi  vacant.  Cetemm  nUque  agebanluT  tamqnam  mimim  featiri 
teu^iorla  (erin  :  lol  Ktdvk  Miadtatc  loddni  vldebatnr,  gntu  dieram  boUU 
longe  major."  Ii  thii  merely  metaphor,  or  waa  ^UliMO  reall;  {>Toured 
bytlieirmtlierl 

'  lb.     "  Mmm^un  nve  mtxitionim  looormn  Inooln  In  mbea,  aat  alio  nbi 
bonltaa  ODiufdcUiDdi  Begem  daratnr,  ccnfluebant." 
VOL.  IV,  O 
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agar,  he  still  suems  to  thiuk  that  lie  is  doing  further 
iir  to  hia  own  hero  by  likening  his  reception  at  Rouea 
e  reception  of  Fompeius  at  Itome.*     At  Rouen  it  most 
'  was  that  he  a^in  met  his  beloved  Duchess,  who, 
»h  imcrowncd,  already,  on  Latin-epeaking  lips  at  least, 
the  royal  title.-    Aided  by  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and 
Roger  of  Beaumont,  she  had  kept  Normandy  in  peace 
irosperity  during  her  husband's  absence,'  and  it  needs 
■eat  flight  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
t  and  purest  source  of  joy  in  that  proud  entry,  when, 
he  King  or  the  Conqueror,  but  the  faithful  partner  of 
any  cares,  came  back  to  the  home  which,  ahaoet  alone 
1^  princely  homes,  Bupplied  a  model  for  lowlier  homes 
How. 

■,  William,  the  champion  of  the  Church,  the  crusiwJer 
ist  the  perjured  blasphemer,  the  reformer  of  the  corrupt 
lers  of  the  benighted  island,  stood  in  a  more  direct 
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alike  were  rewarded  witih  bocIi  gifts  as  no  King  or  Emperor  imap.  zra, 
bad  ever  before  lavished  on  holj  men  and  holy  places.'  Hli  ^fb  to 
Some  chorcfaes  William  visited  in  person ;  to  others  be 
sent  hia  offerings.*     One  of  the  first  objects  of  bis  per-  ^^TJjJ* 
sonal  pilgrimage  was  bis  own  creation  at  Caen,  his  own  stephoii'i 
house  of  Saint  Stephen,  which  it  bad  been  one  of  bis  last 
acts  before  his  Toyago  to  England  to  place  under  tbe  care 
of  his  chosen  counsellor  Lanfranc'    The  two  now  met  BU  pn- 
again;   bnt  no   chroxdder  gives  as  the  detMls  of  their tnltatku 
meeting.     We  are  left  to  picture  to  ooiselves  the  matnal  ^^^^ 
greetings  of  King  and  Abbot,  and  to  conceive  tbe  more 
secret  discoorse  between  the  man  whose  wit  had  planned  tbe 
great  enterprise  and  the  man  whose  arm  bad  bo  &r  guided 
it  to  sQCcesB.     Bnt  those  two  men  must  have  bad  other 
thooghts  in  their  minds  than  say  tbat  were  likely  to  occur 
to  tbe  minds  of  the  mass  of  those  who  greeted  tbe  Con- 
queror on  bis  return.     To  the  shoutiog  multitudes  and  to 
the  rejoicing  clei^  the  work  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  done, 
when  their  Dnke  returned  from  his  island  war&re  in  the 
guise  of  a    triumphant  King.     Bnt  both   William  and 
Lanfrsnc  must  have  known  that  the  work  was  onljr  begun, 
and  that  the  real  Conquest  of  England  was  still  a  thing  of 
the  fature.     To  Lanfraoc  tbe  Conqueror  might  not  scruple 
to  reveal  the  secret  that  tbe  seeming  King  of  the  English 
was  in  truth  King  onlj  over  East-Anglia  and   part  of 
Wessex.     He  bad  with  him  the  Earls  of  tbe  North  and  on 
Abbot  of  the  West,  but  tbe  West  and  the  North  were  still 
wholly  unsubdued.    That  York  and  Exeter  would  one  day 
be  his,  no  less  than  London  and  Wincbeeter,  William 

*  Wm.  Fiot.  154.    "NoIUtt*  nmquam  Begli  »at  Impentorii  Uigitetem 
In  oUktioiubiu  iiu^<a<aa  compeiimiu." 

*  lb.     "Item  quw  codedM   wn    pimmtli  nt,  mmuofbiu  vuiUvit 
htnm."     "Itenim"  moat  nlet  to  tbe  gift*  wnt  now. 


fMu  IlKae  whldi  bad  baen  alrcwij  mat  from  T^ngltiiil  in  Jannar;. 
aboT^  p.  61. 
*  Sea  ToL  ia.  p.  384. 
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.  hardly  doubt;  but  as  to  the  way,  the  means,  the 
I  of  making  his  kingship  a  living  thing  over  the  whole 
1  there  was  room  for  much  of  thoughtful  consaltation 
Icon  the  two  eubtle  and  daring  minds  which  now  again 
n?  together.  And  there  was  one  point  of  still  de«per 
l>nal  moment  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  St«plien'a.  Wil- 
1  we  know,  had,  among  the  other  objects  of  hia  under- 
gone forth  as  a  missionary  to  reform  the  corrupted 
1-eh  of  England.  The  chief  prelate,  in  William  and 
s  eyes  the  intrusive  prelate,  of  that  corrupted 
Ich,  the  prelate  already  doomed  in  William's  connsels, 
me  of  the  most  honoured  among  William's  train, 
bps  a  guest  within  the  walla  of  Lanfranc's  own 
Is  it  going  too  far  to  surmise  that,  during  Wil- 
i  Lentoi  pilgrimage  to  Caen,  it  was  fully  arranged 
I  should  be  the  nest  to  fill  the  throne  of  Augustine, 
what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Primate  who  should 
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too  wild  a  flight  of  fimcy  to  deem  that  for  the  chun^  of  dhap.  xto. 
Saint  Stephen  was  reserved  that  mighty  ingot  of  aU  which 
Harold  Hardrada  had  brought  from  the  &r  Bast,  and 
which  bad  passed  from  the  bands  of  the  victor  of  Stam- 
fordbridge   into    the  hands    of  the   victor   of  Sentac?' 
However   this  may  he,  the   choicest  wealth   of  England 
was  potued    forth   before   the   altar  of  the  proto-martyr. 
Men  gazed   with   wonder   upon   the   rich   spoils   of  the 
conquered  island.     They  might  look  down  on  its  inhabi-^^^^" 
tante  as  barbarians j  they  might  scorn  them  as  nnskilled  tDtaiTHti, 
in  the  tactics  of  the  horseman,  as  lagging  behind  conta-  ^^Sdwoik 
nental  lands  in  the  ciafls  of  the  Knlptor  and  the  mason.  !^!^ 
But  there  were   other  arts,  arts  of  skill  and  adornment, 
in  which  England  and  other  Teatonie  lands  were  allowed 
to  outdo  the  nations  of  the  Romance  speech.     The  women 
of  England  were  renowned  for  the  art  which  had  wrought 
the  Raven  on  the  banner  of  Ragnar  and   the  Fighting- 
Man   on   the   banner   of  Harold.     And   the    same   skill 
turned  to   more  peacefal  uses  had  adorned  the  gorgeoos 
vestments  with  which  Eadgyth  had  appeased  the  wrath  h 
of  the  saintly  Abbot  of  Saint  Riquier.'     We  have  seen  by 
what  rich  rewards  the  knowledge  of  that   art  was  pur- 
chased for  the  daughters  of  Eoglishmen  of  high  d^;ree.'  ' 
The  men  were   no   less   skilful  in  workmanship  of  other 
kinds.     And  if  insular  skill  was  Uoking  in  any  point,  the  E 
extended  commerce  of  England  with  the  kindred  races  of  wift  got™ 
the  maiuland  was  ready  to  supply  it.     The  mercbanta  of  °'*°'' 
the  Imperial  havens  brou^t  goodly  things  of  this  kind 
among   their   precious  wares,  and   strangers   of  Teutonic 
birth  had  settled  in  the  land  to  practise  the  g»nfiil  crafta 
of  the   goldsmith   and    the    moneyer.*     All    these    arts 
William  knew  bow  to  encourage  in  his  new  realm  by  rich 
raeompBimvit,  dcnuuu  pallik,  libna  ftoii,  aUaqne  nugiu  kltaribni  et  EunuUi 
Chriiti."    See  above,  p.  62. 

'  See  vaL  ili.  p.  34].     *  See  vol.  U.  p.  jjl.    *  See  •bove,  p.  35. 

'  See  »bove,  p.  41,  lAd  voL  I.  p.  179. 
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I  their  professors  of  whatever  sex  or  nation.*    And 

mc.  choiceet  of  these  fruits  of  the  skill  and  commerce 

tlond  were   scattered  among  the  rejoicing  churches 

■■mandy,  the   choicest    of  all  finding  their  way  to 

the    nt'W-born    minster   at    Caen.      The    gifts   of 

1  were  such  thiit  natives  of  the  lands  where  wealth 

Ixury  most  abounded,  men    used  to  the  splendoors 

pantine   Ciesara  and  Saracen  Caliphs,   might   have 

ielight  in  beholding  them.^     This  whole  picture  is 

ng  witness,  not  only  to  the  early  deveiopement  of 

lamentat  arts  in  England  and  in  the  kindred  lands, 

I  the  influence    over   men's   minds  which  was   still 

/  the  realms  and  cities  which,  fallen  as  they  were 

Itbeir  ancient   power,  still    kept    up  the    nnbrokea 

|>nB  of  elder  days.     Constantinople  and  Bagdad  ^ — 

rather   Constantinople   and   Cordova — were   still 

lip  to  as  the  special  homes  of  all  that  was  most  mag- 

t  upon  earth.     The  Greek  and  the  Saracen,  the  two 
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of  the  NonnanB  of  those  days.     The   soverei^  of  Nor-  oh«.  xwn. 
maoAy   was    hnngiag    the   wealth    which    Greeks    and  ^^'^ 
Sanoeiu  might  wonder  at   from  his  conquered  ishind  in  Bngbnd 
the  northern  Ooeon.     Meanwhile   other  men  of  his  own  gieUj. 
race  were  treading  the  path  which  was  to  lead  them  to 
grasp  the  wealth  of  Greeks  and   Ssracens   in  their  own 
land.     As  William  turned  to  his  own  ends  the  skill  of  the 
continental  and  the  insular  Teuton,  so  his  countrymen  were 
soon  to  turn  the  skill  of  Greek  and  Saracen  to  their  endsi 
in  that  other  island  of  hardly  leas  renown  which  the 
Norman  won  as  his  home  and  kingdom  iu  the  Boutbem 


Easier  now  drew  nigh,  and  William  had  appointed  the  ^ilUun 
festival  to  be  kept  in  the  ducal  palace  and  monastery  of  Eutsr  u 
F^mp.i    This  year  no  crowning  feast,  no  national  G^mot,  a^^£' 
was  held  in  the  royal  hall  or  in  the  Old  Minster  at  Win-  i°6j. 
Chester.      Ailer  bis  own  Saint  Stephen's,  no  church  in   . 
Normandy  stood  higher  in  William's  favour  than  the  great   I 
house  of  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Richard  the  Good.   That   | 
house  was  now  floarishing  under  its  second  Abbot  John, 
William's   special    friend    and  counsellor.'     Bat  of  the  Condidon 
mighty  pile  which  now  commands  the  Fecamp  valley,  that  ofthe^ 
hoge  length  of  nave  which  almc«t  rivals  onr  own  Saint  '°°°**<'<T- 
AlbatTs,  that  central  tower  so  stately  in  its  simple  majesty, 
that   Lady   chapel   where    the   rich   work  of  later  days 
contrasts  with  the  stem  dignity  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
not  a  stone  had  yet  arisen.^    The  monks  of  Fecamp  still 

'  Seevid.  1.  p.  353, 

'  We  ihall  lee  him  in  this  clunctar  in  Cbtpla  xix. 

'  Ths  tmditKt  ptrt  of  ths  exfrtlng  chnrah  Ii  doa  to  Willlun  of  Ro^ 
Abbot  Gran  1087  to  1107,  whow  p>i]eg;rlc--it  ooluKdljbo  that  of  ths  fint 
WOliam— Ii  given  by  Prior  God&ejr  (Satiriral  Poete,  0.  15s).  See  Old. 
Vit.  665  B,  S31  A,  who  Mji  of  him,  "CaaoeOani  vetvli  eocIsBs,  qiuun 
Rieudua  Dux  uuiuLruxent,  dejedt,  et  ezimin  pnikritudiolt  opere  In  melini 
reDovkTJ^  atqafl  in  longjtadine  et  Iktitudine  deoentei  augmentaTlt.  Nftrem 
ijDoqoe  baailion  nbi  Dcatoriom  8«wti  EVodmundi  habetnr  diganter  anxlt. 
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lipped  in  the  elder  church  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
under  Richard  the  Good,  the  patron  and  father  of 

'  the  secular  canons  of  the  original  foundation  gave 
Ito  regulars,  the  new  occupauts  of  the  house  were 
Jht  from  Saint  Benignue  of  Dijon,  that  great  Bur- 
Ban  abbey  which  has  become  the  cathedral  church  of  a 

I  diocese.'  Thence  too  came  their  first  Abbot,  the 
vned  and  holy  William,'  a  native  of  Italy,  who 
Id  of  a  descent  from  the  ancient  Lombard  Kings 
lof  being  held  at  the  font  by  the  restorer  of  the 
mn  Empire.  The  godson  of  Otto  and  Adelaide*  ruled 
|)iise  in  wisdom  and  holine,s8 ;  he  enjoyed  the  special 
r  of  Duke  Richard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
prelate  in  Normandy  to  shelter  the  banished  jEthelred 

he  fled  before  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Dane.' 

Bhurch  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  a  relic  holy  beyond 

!,  of  that  Precious  Blood  which  had  been  brought 
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founders  of  the  chorcli  were  boried,  neither  within  nor  chap.  xvd. 
without  the  pile  which  they  had   reued  and  enriched.' 
There  too  its  second  fbonder  loved  to  keep  the  highest 
of  the  Chnrch's  festiTals,  and  to  honour  rather  than  to 
ahue  himself  by  performing  menial  services  to  the  holy 
inmates.'    In  later  day?  the  house  of  the  two  Kiohards  Hi  wptaU 
became  tlte  special  home  of  those  among  their  descendants  ^m^  the 
who  emhnoed    the  monastic   life.     There  the  nnha]^^°^ 
Malger  had  passed   his  joathfiil  years,*  and  there  too 
dwelt  perhaps  the  only  members  of  the  ducal  house  whose 
names  are  never  mentioned  in  oonnemon  with   political 
strife,  William  the  son  of  Bichard  the  Qood*  and  Nicolas, 
the  eon  of  the  third  Richard,  who  left  his  cell  at  F&«mp 
to  receive  the  abbatial  staff  of  Saint  Ooeu.*    There  the 
young  and  pious  Margaret,  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of 
Maine,  had  found  her  grave,  when  she  had  escaped  from 
the  fear  of  earthly  wedlock  to  the  presence  of  a  heavenly 
Bridegroom.*     The  reigning  Abbot    John,   of  Lombard  Abbot 
birth  like  his  predecessor,  had  now  presided  over  the  hoose  toji-ioSj. 
fur  six  and  thirty  years.      He  had   received  the  second 
profession  of  Manrilios,  the  Primate  who  still  for  a  short 
time  longer  filled  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Bonen.^     He 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  get  what  he  mig^t  at  the  hands  of 
Eadward ;  the  bountiful  King  had  granted  to  his  hoose  a  Gifts  of 
prospective  interest  in  the  lordship  of  Steyning  in  the(oF«cuap, 
South-Saxon  land  ;  but  Godwine,  not  coveting  the  presence  ^Qod? 
of  strangers  in  hia   oirn   epeciaJ  shire,  bad  managed  to  ^i»^i 
convert  the  estate  to  his  own  use.     Harold  had  been  less 
austere  or  less  grasping ;  he  had  net  restored  Stej'ning, 
but  he  had  allowed    the  church  of  F&amp    to    obtain 
other  possaBsione  in  England.     William,  before  be  crossed 

1  See  tba  Utny  In  Dndo,  i£6D;  PalgnTe,  H.  903. 
'  See  Add.  ad  Wm.  Gem.,  DnchtaM,  317  A. 

*  See  ToL  U.  p.  108  ;  ill.  p.  94.  *  Wm.  Gem.  t.  13. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  464;  iil.  p.  381.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
'  See  v<l.  ]1L  p.  too. 
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,,  liad  promised  the  restoration  of  the  disputed  lands, 

1  promise  had  been  carried  o»t  in  a  charter  granted 

■  new   King,  which  most  likely  formed  part  of  his 

l)ns  at    the    preseat    paschal    feast.'     In   no  part  of 

m's  dominions  had  he  been  more  loyally  served  than 

the     monastic    walls   of  Fecamp.     One    monk    of 

Kp,  Hugh  Margot,  had  borne  William's  messages  of 

lig  and  defiance  to  hie  rival. ^     Another,  thu  almoner 

IS,  had  given  a  well-manned  ship  to  share  in  the 

!  from  Saint  Valery  to  Pevensoy,'  and  had  himself 

jicrliaps  with   temporal,   certainly  with   spiritual 

n  the  day  of  the  great  battle.     The  house  itself, 

|)0ve  all  this  last-named  zealous  member  of  the  house, 

V  to  reap  their  reward. 

Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp  was  atteoded  by  a  goodly 

Bny  of  various  nations.     The  knights  and  soldiers  of 

i  army  followed  him  thither,  and  a  vast  crowd  of 


,  UlhTUIOS. 
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waa  loodljr  denoanced,  and  Ralph  nnderwent  mora  tbs&oBAF.zni. 
one  ezoommmuntioii.'  A  princees  bronglit  up  in  Esatem 
ortbodosy  may  perh«p«  have  felt  but  little  dread  of 
Weatem  ftnatiiemae,  aod  William,  witb  all  hiB  piefy,  may 
have  felt  wane  larking  sympathy  for  tlioae  who  had  drawn 
on  themselyea  the  cenaares  of  the  Church  for  this  particular 
cause.  At  all  events  tbe  ezcotomDnicated  Coont  was 
reocaved  with  all  honour  at  the  festival  at  F^eamp,  and,  as 
we  are  told  that  William  exacted  strict  attendanoe  at  dirine 
service  from  all  his  company,'  we  mast  infer  that  the 
assembled  prelates  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  his 
■piritual  society.  But  chief  among  the  gnests  of  the  King-  Tha  Bng- 
Duke  were  the  companions,  the  hostages,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  &om  bis  island  realm.  To  Eadgar,  the 
momentary  King,  brought  as  a  child  from  Hungary  to 
England,  a  visit  to  Normandy  was  but  a  small  episode  in 
a  life  of  wanderings,  f^wine  and  Morkere  may  perhaps 
have  been  visiting  the  native  land  of  their  own  mother.^ 
But  Waltbeof  the  eon  of  Siward,  whose  not  ramote  fore- 
father was  held  to  have  been  a  bear  in  a  Norwegian  forest,* 
was  treading  a  land  which  his  kindred  bad  certainly  never 
visited  in  any  peaceful  guise.  Amid  tbe  splendoors  of  tbe 
Easter  feast  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  might  compare  the 
church  of  Duke  Richard  with  his  own  church  reared  by  the 
great  Dunstan,  and  with  that  primteval  temple  of  wood 
which  still  lingered  on  from  the  days  of  the  conquered 
Briton.^  The  older  and  wiser  among  the  English  Tisitors, 
the  Primate  above  all,  might  see  through  the  hollowness 
of  the  honours  which  were  eveiywhere  shown  to  themselves 

'  ChMB.  a  Pstri  VM  Senon.  1060  (1^.  D'Aebaiy,  U.  476).  "BodulAw 
eaum  MoaMigniaeu*  qjuidsm  Regii  duzU  uioram  in  oonjiiglo  oontn  joi  at 
ba,  ande  ftdt  OTunmmnnlwitiup."    Sea  Art  da  VMfier  In  Dataa,  U.  701. 

*  WilLIiot.  155.  "  Himilliter  adAuu  ma  dioria  onUniim  leUgfoaanim, 
Indian  tntannlttere,  eoncamra  >d  dlTliia,  mUftum  plebiaque  tBtfaaa  ooogit." 

■  See  vol.  U.  p.  65S  ;  Ul.  p.  710. 

•  See  vol.  1.  p.  76S.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  43S. 
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their  countnmen.  But  outwardly  at  least  all  was  joy 
festivity.  The  English  visitors  were  the  objects  of 
ersal  attention,  of  nniversa!  admiration.  The  out- 
1  charms  of  our  countrymen  had  not  lessened  since 
rory  liad  beheld  the  anorelic  children  of  Deira  in  the 
an  slave-niarket.  The  beauty  of  the  English  youth, 
long-haired  children  of  the  North,  rivctted  the  eyes 
le  close-ehom  Normans.*  And  the  wealth  of  England 
I  dazzled  all  cyca  at  Fecamp,  as  at  every  other  stage 
'illiam's  Norman  progress.  The  robes  of  state  of  the 
f  and  his  chief  nobles,  rich  with  the  embroidery  of 

wrought  by  English  hands,  made  all  that  France  and 
nandy  had  beheld  of  the  same  kind  seem  mean  by 
larison.^  At  William's  paechal  feast  the  whole  com- 
,  we  are   told,  drank   out   of  the  spoils  of  England, 

of  gold  and  silver,  in  number  and  gOodliness  sucb 
0  man  had  seen  before,  cups    too  made  of  the  boms 
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seretal  great  moiuBtdc  charchee,  wbioh  bad  probably  been  oxap.  zm, 
finished  some  wbile  before,  were  stiU  wuting  for  consecra- 
tion.   The  piety  of  the  Dake  demanded  that  the  ceremony 
flhonld  be  no  longer  delayed.     The  feast  of  Saint  Philip 
and  Saint  James  was   fixed   by  his  bidding  for  the  hal- 
lowing of  the  minster  of  our  Lady  at  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Bive.^      This   was    the    great    foundation   of   the    pious  Saint  Ifaiy 
Lescelina,  the  widow  of  Coant  William  of  Eo,  the  mother  ^iHye. 
of  his  fJuee  sons,  the  valiant  Robert,  the  holy  Hugh,  and  ^^  '' 
the  traitor  William.*    The  first  Abbot  Ainard  had  been 
appointed  one  and  twenty  years  befi)re,  and  the  minster, 
which  has  been  wholly  snpplaated  by  work  of  later  date, 
was  now  ready  for  conBeoiation.    The  King  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  the  church  on  the  Dive,  like  other 
churches,   came   in   for   its   shore   of  William's   bounty.^ 
Bat  it  wonld  seem  that  William's  Champ  de  Mai  was  not  Wllilun'* 
held  only  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     We  hear  of  a  large  ^P''^™* 
gathering  of  men  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  certain  decrees 
which  the  Duke  had  made  for  the  good  of  his  whole  people 
were  announced    by  the  Tcace    of  the  herald.*     Of  this 
legislation,  whatever  was  its  nature  and  object,  we  shoold 
gladly  leam  some  further  details.  A  day  two  months  later  Cmuwom- 
wae  devoted  to  a  still  greater  ceremony  of  the  same  kind,  j^,u«a, 
the  hallowing  of  a  minster  of  still  higher  renown,  one''"'?'- 
which  s^  remains,  though  unhappily  in  ruins,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  arts  of  those  days  and  of  days  far  earlier  The  chnnh 


■  OnL  y\i.  507  A.  "  Cdebr*U  Puchn  Kdlennitota,  Boc  dadiovi  bMili- 
eun  SuioUb  Mui»  auper  Dimn  pneoeplt."    See  Neiutrik  Pla,  p.  498. 

■  See  voL  ilL  p.  117. 

*  Old.  Vlt.  507  A.  "  Ctmnque  [Divei  ud  Jomiigei]  Dlmirum  ez 
ptadUi  dominii  aid  iMglto'  dotavlt,  aotqae  inwuiUrU,  dmn  Mtnotum  1117*. 
terium  celebraretuT,  devote  aablirnkTlt." 

*  lb.  "  Ipaa  cain  magno  oicta  optimatum  at  medlocrlatn  KaL  Hall 
rereraiter  interfoit,  et  atiDima  totlu*  populi  oaminaditatt  ediotk  nb  vooe 
pneeonla  pramnl^Tit." 

>  nieaditenea  of  woric  of  Men]wii«ian  dsji  In  the  eariier  and  aoiallef 
ohnroli  at  Jondigea  liaa  been  aatiaflwtorily  proved  bjr  H.  Bonet. 
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ty  years  before,  by  that  Abbot  Robert  whom  the  blind 
ir  of  Eadward  had  suceessively  thrust  into  the  epiecopal 
a  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  whom  the  indignant 

of  the  English  people  had  driven  from  the  office  in 
1  he  had  made  himself  the  root  of  all  evil.'  Robert 
low  dead,  and  he  had  Iwen  buried  in  the  church  of  his 
rearing,  hut  the  consecrating  rite  had  been  delayed 
gh  the  incumbencies  of  two  AbboU,  Godfrey,  the 
diate  successor  of  Robert,  and  another  Robert  who 
lield  the  office.''  The  slender  tow«s  of  Robert's  west 
,  the  massive  and  almost  rude  arcades  of  his  nave, 

bave  iiiready  looked  antiquated  at  a  time  when  the 

ohurdiea  of  Caen  were  rising  in  a  more  developed, 
re  strictly  national,  form  of  Norman  art.     It  would 

tbat  it  was  at  William's  express  order^  that  the 
lony  was  now  performed  by  Arfhbishop  Maurilius, 
ed  by  one  or  more  of  his  sufFragans.*  With  what 
wo  may  again  ask,  did  Stigand  look  on  the  works  of 

:g-"rT?fi'^-ri-"r  ■■ 


1*----  -«^  -.■•^'-^ 
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the  metropolitan  throne  of  Normandy  was  again  vacant.^  ohap.  xyii. 
In  the  search  for  a  successor  the  claims  of  one  man  stood 
forth  beyond  all  comparison.     There  was  one  prelate  in 
Normandy  who  towered,  as  no  prelate  had  ever  towered 
before,  oyer  the  whole  Church  of  the  duchy.     Lanfranc,  Uiuuii- 
Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  was  called  by  every  voice  to  fill  ^i^on  of 
the  highest  spiritual  place  in  his  adopted  country.    The  ^^'A^^^'"''®* 
process  of  his  election  reads  as  if  it  were  copied  from  our 
own  side  of  the  water  in  the  days  of  Eadward.    The  Church 
of  Rouen  chose  Lanfranc  as  Archbishop  by  a  canonical 
election;  the  Duke,  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  people  of 
Normandy — ^we  seem  to  be  reading  the  acts  of  an  English 
Witenagem6t — with   one  voice  confiitned   their  choice.^ 
But  Lanfranc  refused  to  bow  his  shoulders  to  such  a  bur-  He  de- 
then  ;  he  was  even  zealous  on  behalf  of  another  candidate,  ^^^    ^ 
John,  Bishop  of  Avraaches.^    When  we  look  forward  three 
years,  and  see  how  much  heavier  a  burthen  was  then  laid 
on  Lanfiranc's  shoulders,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
the  refusal  was  preconcerted  between  the  Abbot  of  Saint 


*  Old.  Vit.  507  A,  B.  "  Paullo  poet,  duodecimo  ^neoopatfls  sui  umo, 
in  lectum  decubmi.  Peracto  autem  qoidquid  reUgioeo  Dei  yemuliB  corn- 
petit  v.  IdoB  Augusti  ad  Deum  (cui  diu  servierat)  migraTit.  Corpus  vero 
ejus  in  episoopali  eodesia  (quam  ipse  ante  v.  annoe  Indiotione  i.  sancte 
Dei  genitrid  Maris  dedicaverat)  delatum  est ;  et  ante  cmcifizum  honorifice 
tumulatum  est."    So  Will.  Oem.  yii.  38.    On  his  church  see  vol.  iii.  p.  loi. 

*  Old.  Vit.  507  B.  "  Post  mortem  antistitis  sui  Eotomagensis  eodesia 
Laafirancum  Cadomensem  abbatem  sibi  pnesulem  elegit ;  et  Rex  Guillel- 
mus,  cum  optimatibus  suis  ommque  populo,  libentissime  concessit.*'  Vit. 
Lanfr.  ed.  Giles,  i.  29a.  "  £&  tempestate  civitas  Bothomaga  yiduata  est 
sancto  ac  venerabili  archiprBBSule  Maurilio;  turn  derus  omnis  et  populus 
oongregad  volebant  subetituendum  digere  Lanfinmcum.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  B,  G.  "  Sed  idr  Deo  devotus,  et  humilitate  studens, 
tanti  primatCtB  sardnam  refiitaidt ;  et  sibi  ad  hunc  apioem  toto  conatu 
Johannem  Abrincatensium  pnesulem  pneferre  sategit."  Vit.  Lanfr.  ed. 
Giles,  i.  29a.  "  Verum  toto  oonamine  ille  [Lanfrancus]  tale  onus  devitabat 
Bubire,  humiliter  magis  cupiens  subesse  quam  proesse.  Nam  abbatiam 
Cadomensem,  quam  invitus  susceperat  libenter  dimisisset,  si  extra  animse 
bedonem  gravem  £Bhcere  valuisset.**  William  of  Jumi^ges  mentions  the 
appointment  of  John  without  mentioning  the  offer  to  Lanfranc. 
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B  and  his  soTereign  and  founder.    The  votes  of  the 

fier  of  Boiien,  the   assent  of  the   nobles   and  people, 

i  doubtless  given  in  good  faith  ;  but  we  may  feel  Enre 

I  the  ducal  confiromtioa  was  given  only  on  the  under- 

Iding  that  the  primacy  of  Koaen  would  be  decliBed. 

uan   who   was   already  designed   for  the  primacy 

Canterbury.      On    Lan franc's    refusal,    the    Bishop    of 

Lnchcs,   his  favourite  and    doubtless  the    favourite   of 

■iam,  obtained  the  metropolitan  see.     John  was  a  re- 

!  kinsman  of  the  ducal  bonse,  being  a  son  of  that 

lolf  of  Ivry  nho  won  for  himself  so  unenviable  a  fame 

i  early  days  of  Richard  the  Good.'     He  was  thus  a 

I  of  a  past  generation,  a  cousin  of  the  grandfather  of 

feigning  Duke.    An  elder  brother,  Hugh,  had  held  the 

lyeux  for  forty  years  before  the  appointment  of 

I,  and  had  proved  himself  a  troublesome  kinsman  and 

ect  to  William's  father  Robert.'     In  these  two  prelates 

pale  line  of  Asperleng  and  Sprota  came  to  an  end,  but 
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the  new  Primate,  a  Btep  which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  obap.ztil 
at  onoe  pnuseworthy  and  unosual.    But  when  we  read  that 
the  mesBenger  employed  on  this  ermnd  was  no  other  than 
ihe  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  and  that  he  went  at  the 
Dakota  special  bidding,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Lanfranc  was  sent  to  act  as  the  month-piece  oi  William 
towards    Ale»ander    and    Hildebrand   on    other    matters 
besides  the  grant  of  the  pallimn  to  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.'     The  pallium  was  of  course  sent  without  difficulty, 
and  Primate  John  ruled  for  ten  years  with  great  strictneHf 
and  holy  indignation  against  offenders  of  all  kinds.'     His  john'i  nal 
zeal  was  that  of  another  Phinehas,  and  it  was  spetiially  di»<  ^^ 
played  against  the  married  clergy.    In  one  synod  which  he  (^l»B7- 
held  on  this  matter,  the  party  of  laxity  had  the  upper 
hand,   and   the   zealous   Primate  was  driven  out  of  the 
church  amidst  a  volley  of  stones,  crying  aloud  as  he  went 
that  the  heathen  had  come  iuto  Qod's  inheritance.'     It 
could  hardly  have  been  in  the  same  cause  that  the  monks 
of  Saint  Ouen's  set  upon  him  with  force  and  arms  when  he 

>  Urderio  (507  C)  wyg,  "  Pomi  ut  canonloe  fioret  iate  conjugUio,  Bomsm 
kdiit,  pnedicbB  ordiiuitioDis  licentiun  ab  Alaundro  Papft  fmpetnvlt : 
uacnua  quoque  pallium,  unde  et  ipd  et  totl  Nomuumia  ^otlukdum  erat, 
cum  liocotift  deportavit."  This  becomca  dear  in  the  Life  of  I«iifnuio 
(1.  991)  i  "  Quod  Rex  adveiteua  providit  subrggve  Johumem  qaaa  AM- 
oateoaium  oonnitaerat  poDli5can ;  aed  at  hoc  onouioe  Saret,  UoMiUam 
petaudi  gratiA  Branam  dlmit  eamdcm  abbatem  Cadomeimm  I^ikfiajusum ; 
qui  onus  faujiuce  legationi*  alacriter  perferaua  licut  tedttiU  cu^ebat  att 
conttdlum  a  Pap&  AieiaDdio  Impebavit ;  laorum  quoqae  p*'!""";  cum 
licentii  hujus  promotJoiiia  deporlavit ;  onde  et  Ipai  toti  NeiutiiB  gaudium 
fait."  The  words  in  Ilalica  maj  cover  a  great  deal.  It  ihould  be  re- 
membered that  Malger  had  held  the  archbiahopcick  without  the  pallimn. 
See  vol.  in.  p.  96. 

He  joomey  aeema  to  iill  np  the  apace  between  1067  and  1069,  from 
which  the  years  of  John  as  Arcbbishop  are  reckoned. 

*  Old.  Vit.  507  C.  "  Hie  ardore  viitutum  in  TsrUa  et  operiboa  multi- 
plidter  lerrebat,  nimioqne  lelo  in  vitia  ut  Phineea  ■criebat.'' 

*  lb.  "  Multum  conti*  impudioos  preabjtaroa  pro  aufo^ndla  pdHdbua 
laboravit ;  a  quiboi,  dum  in  aynodo  conoubinaa  els  sub  anathemate  pro- 
bibere^  Upidibua  pBrcuwuH  aofugit,  fugienaque  de  eOcWi,  '  Oeua,  venerunt 
gentea  in  hereditatem  tuaio,'  fortlter  damavit." 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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I  saying-  mass  on  the  day  of  their  patron.'  But  tbe 
late  WHS,  to  eay  the  least,  unlucky  who  thus  contrived 
set  both  regulars  and  seculars  against  him.  He  was 
I'eeded  in  the  see  of  Avranches  by  on  Italian  named 
lliael,  whose  learning  and  piety  are  highly  spoken  of'.* 
le  we  have  another  instance  of  the  discerning  patronage 
Teh  William  was  ready  to  extend  on  both  sides  of  the 

0  worthy  men  of  any  speech  or  any  country  except  the 
bribed  natives  of  England.' 

Ihese  ecclesiastical  cares  and  other  peaceful  duties  occu- 

William  during  the  whole  summer  and  autuma. 
Imandy  is,  as  usuuE,  describeil — and  doubtless  described 
Hi  truth — as  rejoicing  and  flourishing  in  the  presence  of 
Isovereign.  The  peace  and  order  which  the  watchful 
I  of  William  established  throughout  his  duchy  are  set 

1  in   glowiug  t^rms.*     From  works  of  this  kind,   so 
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worthy  of  the  higbor  parts  of  his  nature,  he  was  presently  (mu.  xvu. 
called  away  to  occapations  of  quite  another  kind.     While  Impor- 
William  waa  bnaied  with  eooteeiastical  ceremonies  at  Caen  „f^^ 
and  JomiSiges,  while  he  was  displaying  in  Normandy  the  ^3^?  "* 
gOie  of  Ulc  wise  lawgiver  and  the   firm  administrator, 
events  were  happening  in  England  which  showed,  what 
he  at  least  doabtJess  knew  well  enoogh,  that  his  work  in 
his  island  realm,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  hardly  began. 
It  now  became  plain  that,  after  the  victory  at  Senlac,  the 
homage  at  Berkhampat«ad,  the  coronation  at  Westminster, 
the  kingship  of  William  was  still  hardly  mcoe  than  a  name, 
and  Uie  Conqnest  of  England  waa  still  a  thing  of  the 
fntoie. 


ij^m^^m 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

[E   CONQUEST  0¥   WESTERN    AND   NOHTHEHM    ENGLAND.' 
MiKh  1067— April  1070. 

7"E  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  history  in  which 
'     it  ie  of  Gpetial  moment  to  bear  in  miDd  the  peculiar 
re  of  William's  position  as  I  have  already  set  it  forth, 
iam  had  taken  seizin  of  his  kingdom  on  the  shore  of 

]  the  courae  of  this  Chapter  wo  la«o  tho  help  of  WiUiam  of  Puflie™, 
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Pevensey  ;^  he  had  been  solemnly  invested  with  the  kingly  0HAP.xvni. 
o£Bce  before  the  altar  at  Westminster;  he  had  shown  himself 
as  King  and  Conqueror  before  the  eyes  of  his  native  sub- 
jects ;  he  had  actual  possession  of  many  shires  of  England, 
and  he  held  in  his  power  such  among  the  chiefs  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  as  seemed  likely  to  endanger  his  dominion.    He  A  laige 
had  now  to  establish  his  power  over  those  parts  of  England  Sbe  liLl 
where  he  was  Kiner  only  so  far  as  that  no  one  else  was  Kins:.  "^^  *^^ 

,  ccmquered. 

And  it  was  by  the  sword  that  his  power  was  established. 
It  was  now,  for  more  than  half  England^  that  the  Conquest 
really  began.  And  it  was  now  that  William  reaped  the 
fruit  of  his  great  victory  and  of  his  coronation.  No  rival 
King  or  leader  acknowledged  by  the  whole  kingdom 
appeared  against  him.  The  land  was  therefore  conquered 
piecemeal,  and  William  was  enabled  to  use  the  force  of  one 
district  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  another.  And,  as 
the  Ej'ng,  he  had  the  great  moral  advantage  of  being 
able  to  brand  all  resistance  to  the  establishment  of 
his  power  as  rebellion  against  a  power  already  lawfully 
established. 

It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask  why,  when  William  must  WiUiam*8 
have  seen  that  his  hold  over  England  was  so  imperfect,  he  ^i^yes^ 
should  have  left  the  country  so  long  without  the  restraint  ^  ^^^J* 
of  his  own  presence.     He  did  not  even  come  back  at  the 
first  hearing  of  news  which  seemed  to  make  his  presence 
specially  needful.    In  such  a  mind  as  William's  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  motives  joined  together.     It  was  due  to  Necessity 
his  own  native  duchy,  which  had  served  him  so  loyally  in  „p  j^"* 
his  great  undertaking,  to  show  himself  once  more  among  poFj^an^y 
his  own  people,  and  to  thank  and  reward  both  his  earthly  mandy. 
and  his  heavenly  helpers.     Moreover,  as  the  ruler  of  two 

wi^nt  dedding  the  question  of  authorship,  quote  the  enlarged  Florence  as 
Simeon,  referring  to  Mr.  Hinders  own  edition.     But  I  shall  of  course  weigh 
the  evidence  for  each  of  the  statements  which  Mr.  Hinde  calls  in  question. 
^  See  vol.  ilL  p.  407. 
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?s.  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dwell  wholly  in  either, 

B  doubtless  good  policy  to  visit  Normandy  at  thia 

[cular  moment.     His  popularity  in   his  native  duchy 

now  liave  been  at  its  very  highest,  but  anything 

L  coTild  be  oonstrned  as  neglect  of  his  own  land  and 

IS  might  have  caused  that  popularity  to  coo!  as  it  had 

Ined.     The   visit   to   Normandy,   the  Easter   fiast  at 

Imp,  the  ceremonies  at  Jumii'ges  and  on  the  Dive,  were 

gns  that  the  King  of  the  English  was  not  puffed  up 

ris  new  greatness,  that  he  was  still  the  Dnke  of  the 

mans,  loving  his  own  land,  labouring  for  its  welfare, 

ig  honour  to  its  holy  men  and  its  holy  places.     And 

i  presence   in  Normandy    was   cerlainly  politic,   his 

te  from  England  may  have  been  politic  also-     It  wan 

j)tlesB  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  confidence  in  hia 

I  subjects.     King  William,  a  righteous  and  mercifiil 

,  had  dealt  in  all  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  a 
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enabled  him  directly  to  prove  the  diepoBitioQ  of  the  people  oHAPjnn. 
at  large.     The  shiiee  which  had  submitted  were  free  from 
the  terror  of  his  own  presence,  and  the  presence  in  his  train 
of  the  Earle  of  northern  and  central  England  left  the  etill 
independent   districts  to  their  own  devices.      I   do  not 
believe  for  a  montent  that  William  purposely  put  Eng- 
land into  the  hands  of  oppressive  lieutenants,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  be  goaded  into  revolt.     But  it  is  not 
aniikely  that  he  may  have  wished  to  bring  matters  to  un 
issue  and  to  learn  what  the  temper  of  the  natirai  really 
was.     It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  sorry  when  an  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  act  of  others,  when  he  found  that,  if  he  meant  to  be 
King  at  all,  he  mast  go  on  with  the  work  of  conquest.  B«*BonB  for 
The  same  kind  of  feeling  may  have  led  him  not  to  hurty  i^  ^"So. 
back  at  ouce  on  the  first  news  of  disaffection.    Haste  would 
have  implied  fear.     It  would  rather  suit  his  purpose  to 
deal  with  the  isolated  movements  which  took  place  during 
his  absence  as  trifles  which  his  lieutenants  could  easily  put 
down,  even  if  they  were  not  pat  down  by  the  loyal  Eng-  witliam 
lish  themselves.     It  was  only  when  he  found  that  the  dis- 1,  ^j^         A 
aSected  were  intriguing  for  foreign  help,  that  there  was  a  p™»P«^       I 

.  .  .         P  foreign 

chance  of  his  having  to  struggle  for  his  crown  against Invuioii. 
Swegen  of  Denmark   or  some  other  foreign  King,  that 
William   thought  that  the  time  was  come  to  return  to 
England  with  all  speed. 


§  1.  Tie  Adminutralion  of  Odo  and  TyUl'ta 
March — December f  1067. 


Bayeoz  and  William  Fitz-Osbem,  had  been  left,  as  we  have  q 
seen,  in  a  joint  general  command  in  England.    The  Bishop  Sl^'*™ 
was  charged  with  the  special  care  of  the  South,  the  region  Oabem. 
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mil  was  must,  thorniighly  subdued,  while  tlie  SenGsclml 

Ito  keep  watch  against  movements  from  Nortlimnber- 

and  the  still  unsabdued  parts  of  Mercia."     Of  tlie 

Meter  of  their  adminiBtration  the  Norman  panegyrist  of 

1  gives  a  glowing  picture.     They  were  models  of 

Ity   towards  their   master,   of  hamiony  towards   one 

llier,  and  of  just  government  towards  those  over  whom 

e  set.     Their  example  in  all  these  respects  was 

■"ully  followed  by  the  subordinate  commanders  of  the 

Men,    whose    building,   in   confonnity    with    William's 

■ng  orders,^  they  wore  diligently  pressing  on.-''     The 

e  Chronicler  has  another  tale  to  tell.     From  him  we 

I  how  Odo  Bieliop  and  William  Earl  stayed  in  the 

and   wrought  castles  wide  among  the  people,  and 

.  the  poor  folk,  and  how  evil   grew  ever  after,* 

p  ia  another  ajieaking  witness  to  the  horror  with  which 

pathers  looked  on  the  fortresses,  the  special  badges  of 
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tinctioD  between  William  and  hie  nnworthy  repreBentatives  auxxnn. 
is  plainly  drawn.     The  two  haughty  chiefs  whom  he  had  OppreaiTe 
left  in  command  despised  his  orders,  and  laid  every  bind  of  qj^q^  ^f 
oppression  on  the  people.     The  English  were  insulted  by  ^|^J[i^ 
the  pride  of  the  Normans.     Their  goods  and  the  honour  flt>- 
of  their  women  lay  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  followers  of 
the  two  viceroys,  and  no  redress  conld  he  had  from  Earl  or 
Bishop  for  any  wrong  that  an  Englishman  suffered ;  if 
an  injored  man  dared  to  bring  a  complaint  before  them,  he 
was  driven  from  tlie  jndgment-eeat.with  BCom,i     We  most 
remember  that  the  excesses  here  complained  of  were  not 
the  momentary  excesses  of  soldiflrs  whose  blood  is  ronsed 
by  the  excitement  of  a  battle  or  a  storm.     The  land  was 
now,  at  least  nominally,  at  peace,  and  the  oppression  here 
described  is  the  wearing,  grinding,  daily  oppression  of  un- 
rigbteons  mlers  in  time  of  peace.     And  the  evils  spoken  of  Amoimt 
were  just  the  evils   which   tt   was  William's  own   great  KjQg'g 
object,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  to  put  down.  "^^  ™" 
Wherever  his  personal  authority  was  peaceably  established,  bilit;. 
he  had  no  mercy  for  the  robber  or  the  ravieher.*     We  may 
falty  acqait  William  of  any  personal  share  in  the  evil  deeds 
of  Odo  and  his  fellow-viceroy;  his  share  in  the  blame  is 


>  Ord.  Vit.  £07  D,  "  Intaie&  Namuniuca  h*ba  Ang^  ofipriniimtiir,  et 
pREcidibiu  lupetbb,  qui  Rept  roonitus  apemebuit,  ■dmodum  injniubuitiir. 
.  .  .  Odo  oimiTuni  episcopiu  et  OiuUelmiu  Oabeml  Gliiu  nimU  oervicod- 
tate  buDebnnt,  et  clMnoree  Anglonim  ntdonabiliter  ftndlre,  elsqne  nquitAtis 
Unce  mflVagkri  deiptciebMit.  Nun  umigeros  luos  inunodiou  pnedaa  et, 
inontiM  r^>tuB  &deiitea  vi  tuebtntiir,  et  aaper  wh  qui  contomeliia  kSbdi 
querimoiiiM  sgebMit,  tnagU  debaodubuitnr."  Thin  acoount  of  Ordorio  U 
Tery  remkrluiUe,  beckuw  in  this  p«rt  of  hb  work  he  fs,  in  hi>  main  Uda, 
(bllowing  Wniuun  of  Poiticn.  But  he  hen  delibantalj  lekvei  out  Wil- 
liam'i  pMieg;ric  on  tha  tvo  Ewb  uid  puta  thii  wtdaljr  different  deetsription 
of  them  iatUtii,  llie  pMuge  hta  the  aune  kind  of  valne  m  the  nmtro- 
Tenbl  pHngea  of  Florenoa  (lee  vol.  ii.  p.  635  ;  lii.  p.  581),  or  u  the 
places  where  Matthew  Puia,  following  the  tuuiMdve  of  Soger  of  Wendorer, 
changM  the  pi^tical  colouring. 

*  See  the  &idous  chancter  in  the  Peterborongh  Chronicle,  1087,  ajid 
TtJ.  ii.  p.  170. 
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r  not  seeing  how  utterly  uniit  liis  brother  and  hig 

Kst  friend  were  for  the  tmst  which  he  placed  in  them. 

wrhapa  no  fitter  deputies  ooald  be  found.    Ae  throu^b- 

fthe  whole  story,  wrong  was  its  own  pnnishment.     The 

in  of  an  unjust  enterprise  drove  William  against 

Iritl  to  become  a  tyrant  and  a  favourer  of  lesser  tyrants. 

s  were  done  under  the  shadow  of  hia  name  which  we 

I  be  sure  that  in  his  own  heart  he  abhorred.     For  the 

•  commanders,  each  safe  in  hia  own  castle,  faithfully 

kveil  the  example  of  the  two  great  ^'iceroys,  and  ground 

1  Englishmen  of  every  degree  both  with  illegal  exac- 

ind  with  insults  which  were  probably  more  bitter 

any  injury.^     Wliile  the  new  King's  authority  was 

lied  by  men  like  these,  any  feelings  which  raay  have 

I  linwore*!  on  from  the  momentary  and  factitious  joy 

Ih   had  greete<l  the  day  of  William's  crowning  died 

lly  away. 
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way  into  &.e  extreme  north  of  Engiland  bo  early  in  Wil-  cHip.xVin. 
liam'a  leiga.     But,  however  Copsige  found  the  means,  it 
was  only  by  force  that  he  was   able   to  disposBesG   the 
reigning  Earl  Oewalf.*     Then  the  son  of  the  old  Earls  had 
to  lark  in  woods  and  mountains  till  his  day  of  vengeance 
came.     He  soon  gathered  together  a  band  of  outlaws,*  and 
it  presently  beoame  plun  that  popalar  feeling  was  <hi  his 
ride.     Five  weeks  after  William's  grant,^  a  mnt^  shorter  Copmn 
time  therefore  after  Copsige  could  have  actoally  shown  onrn? 
himself  north  of  the  Tyne,  iht  new  Earl  was  feaating  in  a  ^^  "' 
place  called  Newhnm,    Then  followed  a  scene  to  which  we 
find  seven!  parallels  in  Northombrian  history.    The  par- 
tizans  of  Oswnlf  beset  the  honse  where  Copsige  was ;  he 
contrived   to   slip  oat  secretly  and  to  seek  sbeltor  in  a 
neighbonring  charch.      Bat  his  larking-place   was   soon 
betrayed ;  the  church  was  set  on  (ire  ;  the  Earl,  to  escape 
the  flames,  tried  to  make  his  way  oat  by  the  door,  and  was 
cut  down  on  the  threshold  by  the  hands  of  Oswulf  himself.* 
The  victor  in  tbis  straggle,  a  ecnffle  rather  than  a  battle,  I 
again  took  possession  of  the  earldom,  and  held  it  for  a  few/ 
months. 

By  the  Norman  writers  Copsige,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Norman 
Coxo,*  is  held  ap  to  honour  as  the  martyr  of  his  loyalty  ^^^ 
to  the  Norman   King,  and   they  are   not  sparing  of  the 
praises  which,  according  to  their  views,  were  due  to  the 
one  Englishman  whom  William  found  thoroughly  laithful.* 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Reg.  1071,  p.  91,  ed.  Hinde.  "  PuIbub  k  Copdo  de 
comiUtu  Oaulfiu." 

'  lb.  "  Osulfmi  in  fiune  et  ^estAte  iUtIb  Utltuu  et  montibiu,  Undem 
ooIlBctii  qnos  eadem  neccMitaa  compnlent  •odli,  Copaioni  In  Nywebume 
coDTivuitsin  ooDclndit." 

'  lb.  9).    "  QainUbebdomadi  oommiBm  dtn  comitktOB  liii.  Idna  Hartii," 

*  lb.  "  Qui  [CopdDB]  inter  tumuHouitei  turbai  lapaiu  dam  lateret  in 
socledl  prodiCiu,  incendio  eodcaiiB  compellitnr  nwjiie  ad  oMinin  pincedere, 
dM  in  Ipao  ostio  roaniboB  Omlfi  detnmcatur." 

*  See  vol.  ii,  p.  480. 

*  Win.'  Pict.  158.    "Sed  uU  meatesa  fiimiter  in  tenorc  boni  fixam  taliter 
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Jnglieh  ears,  whether  then  or  now,  such  praise  might 
aps  sound  like  a  ehargc  of  the  deepest  treason.     What 
ige  seems  to  have  done  was  to  use  the  name  of  the 
nan  King  as  a  means  to  carry  out  a  personal  scheme, 
likely  to   parry  out  a  Northumbrian    deadly   feud. 
at't  was  an  attempted    betrayal    of  the  country  into 
lands  of  an  invader  who  had  as  yet  not  ventured  to 
t  his  claims  in  any  practical  form.     It  is  not  won- 
d    that   Northumbrian    feeling  waa    aroused   against 
and     that    his    enterprise    had    only    a    momentary 
!ss.     The  day  when  William  was  really  to  subdue  the 
northern  shire  of  England  was  still  far  away. 

lose  Northumbrian  disturbances  had  little  bearing  on 
fenerat  march  of  the  events,  and  they  had  no  immediate 
osion  with  t!ie  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  England 
h  were  caused  by  the  oppressions  of  Odo  and  William 
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possible  that  the  ^evances  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  obat^itui. 
head-^oarters  may  have  been  even  greater  than  elsewhere. 
A  local   oommitnder,  perhaps    of  no   great   mark   in  hie 
own   country,  but  who   found  his   services  at  Senlac  re- 
warded with   an   English   estate  and  sometimes  with  an 
English  wife,  might,  &om  the  very  beginning,  be  more 
indined  to  feel  at  home  in  his  new  country  than  men  of 
sach   high   place   in   their  own   land   as   the   Bishop   of 
Bayeuz   and   the   Seneschal    of   Normandy.      Kent  and  Fcnlgn 
Herefordshire  were   moreover   the  two  ends  of  William's  ^^ 
real  dominion,  and  they  were  the  districta  where  foreign  *^^ 
Md  might  most  easily  be  found.     Kent  lay  open  to  help 
from    any    enemies    of  William   who   might    be    found 
beyond   the   sea^  and   on   the   Herefordshire   border   the  lUiadinou 
Welsh  were  always  ready  to  step  it  on  any  pretext  which  wei»h  to 
promised  a  chance   of  fighting    and   plunder.     We  have  fe""^^^ 
seen  that  the  old  alliance  between  j^lfgar  aod  GruSydd  quureL 
had  caused  Eadwine  to  be  accompanied  by  Welsh  followers 
on  his  march  to  Northampton.'     That  alliance  was  doubt- 
less still  remembered.     On  the  other  band,  the  reigning 
princes,  Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon,  had  received  their  kingship 
at  the  hands  of  Harold  and  had  become  his  men.'     They 
had  therefore,  if  they  chose,  a  fiur  right  to  give  themselves 
out  as  his  avengers  or  as   assertors  of  Qte   rights  of  his 
house.     When  English  plunder  was  to  be  had,  kinsmen 
and  followers  both  of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern 
Grufiydd  would    be    ready  to    answer  either   call.     The 
unhappy  thing  was  that,  in  those  times,  a  movement  foe 
the  deliverance  of  any  district  too  often  took  the  form  of 
a  general  harrying  of  that  district  by  friends  and  enemies 
alike.     So  it  now  was  in  Herefordshire.    The  land  had  not 
yet  recovered,  it  had  not  fully  recovered  twenty  years 
afler,  from  the  wasting  warfare  of  GrufFydd  the  son   of 

*  See  T(d.  li.  p.  465.  ■  See  vol.  tt.  )^  471,  473. 
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veiyn.'     It  was  now  to  be  wasted  again.     The  most 

lose  jiarts  was  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  aiready  heai-d.*' 
held  lands   both  in  the  north  of  Herefordshire   and 
ihropehire,  and  he  had  refused  all   submission  to  the 
King.      Here   then,   right   in  the  teeth  of  the  new 
of  Hereford,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  old   euemies, 
lard  the  son  of  Serob   and    bis   son   Osbcrn,   lay  an 
ying  piece  of  independent  England  which  Etill  needed 
e  conquered.     None  of  the  representatives  of  Norman 
in  the  district  were  slow  to  act  in  such  a  cose.     Tbe 
isons  of  both  fortresses,  of  Richard's  Castle  and  of  the 
:e  of  Hereford,  made  constant  inroads  on  the  lands  of 
refractory  Eadric.     The  English   Thegn   and  his  fol- 
Ts,    and  whoever    else    may  have  joined    him,  stood 
fully   on  their  defence,  and  every   Norman  incursion 
beaten  back  with  loss  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.* 
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The  geograpbioat  Kmit  thus  given  wonld  take  in  the  city  en»pjivm. 
of  Hereford  itmlf.    The  town  gnd  it«  fortress  were  clearly  DiitnM  of 
not  taken,  but  the  Norman  garriBon  was  brought  to  great  aoa  ^^ 
straita.*     Eadric   himself   kept   bis   indepeodenoe   for   at  ^^''"^^ 
least  two  years  longer.     The  impression  which  he  made  mtiot  ud- 
on  the  Normana  is  shown  by  the  surname  of  the  Wild  or  '^^"1069. 
Savage  which   he   bore  among  them.^     Among  the  hills 
and  woods  of  the  border  landj  Eadric  and  bis  British  allies 
oonld  maintain  themselves  aa  easily  against  the  Norman 
chivalry  as  Qra%^dd  had  done  against  the  English  House- 
carls,  till  tiie  genius  of  Harold  fonnd  out  the  way  to  bring 
the  restless  enemy  to  submission,^ 

This  contest  in  Herefordshire  was  strictly  a  local  war.  DUferenco 
It  was  an  attempt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  od  the  the  Here- 
part  of  the  invaders  to  subdue  a  district,  however  small,  ^^  jj^.^. 
which   had   never   bowed   to  William's   authority.     The  Jj*""'' 
outbreak  in  Kent,  a  shire  where  Wilham's  authority  was 
fully  established,  was  of  course  strictly  a  revolt.     In  the 
Herefordshire  case,  the  strangers  had  simply  to  be  kept 
out;  in  the   Kentish   case,  they  bad   to   be   driven   out. 
It  may  possibly  be   owing   to   this   difference   that   the 
exploits   of  Eadric  are   recorded   by  the  English  writers 
only,  while   the   movement  in  Kent  is  narrated  at  some 
length  by  our  Norman  informants,  but  is  wholly  passed  by 
in  the  national  Chronicles.     The  attempt  at  deliverance 
in  Kent  was  certainly  planned  with  very  little  regard  to 
its  chance   of  success,  and  with   still  less   regard  to  the 
national   honour.     The   Kentishmen   sought   for   foreign 

S.   MhIb,  Herabudeiuem   provliidanl   nique  ad  poutam  unnii  Luc^ 
devwtftvit,  higenleiiiqne  pnedam  tadoxlt." 

■  Chron.  Wig.  1067.     "  Amd  Eadrio  cild  and  >a  BrjtUa  wurdon  uiuehte, 
and  wmmon  heom  wis  ^  a  ~      ~    ~ 

■  S«e  Appendix  B. 

■  See  vol.  H.  pp.  46S,  469. 
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I,  but  they  sought  it  in  a  very  difTerent  quarter  from 

in  which  it  waa  sought  by  Eadrie,     However  practi- 

'  dangerous  might    be    the    presence  of  Bleddyn  and 

pwallon  on  English  grouad,  there  was  no  I'orm&l  treason 

irds  Eugtand  in  an  alliance  with  Under-kingE  of  the 

lish  Empire  against  strangers  who  threatened  Briton 

EngliBbinao    alike.      But    the    Kentish    insurgents 

tht  for  help  at  the  bauds  of  a  stranger  who  bad  doaa 

Iter  despite  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  man  living-, 

I  for  whose  rule  it  would  have  been  madness  indeed  to 

lauge   the    rule  of  William.     Oppression  must  indeed 

!  Touched  its  height,  men's  minds  must  have  reached 

state  when   any  change   seems   as   if  it  muet  be  a 

i'or  the  better,  when  the  men  of  Kent  sent  to  ask 

I  the  help  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  in  an  attack  on  the 

Rle  of  Dover.     The    man  whose    crime    had    been    the 

liuning  of  evils,  the   man  who    had   slaughtered    the 
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that  some  vague  sentimeDtal  feeling  may  have  attached  OHAP.XTm. 
to  the  Boa-in-law  of  ^Uielred  ;^  otherwise  one  would  have 
thought  that  what  was  known  of  William  was,  even  now, 
better  than  what  was  known  of  Eustace.  Men  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  could 
diBpossess  William  of  those  parts  of  England  which  he 
bad  already  conquered,  or  that  the  still  unsubdued  districts 
could  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  receive  him  as  their 
King.  They  could  hardly  have  seriously  thought  that,  if 
a  foreign  King  had  to  be  borne  witit,  they  were  likely 
to  find  a  better  King  in  a  paltry  coward  and  murderer 
than  they  already  had  in  the  great  Conqueror.  Most  likely 
the  reckonings  of  the  men  of  Kent  did  not  go  so  &r  a£eld. 
Anything  seemed  better  than  the  rule  of  Odo  and  Hugh 
of  Montfort.  Eustace  was  at  that  moment  the  enemy  of 
William,'  and  any  enemy  of  William  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  the  &iend  of  England.^  Eustace's  own  Pmbabte 
views  were  most  likely  not  much  clearer  than  those  of  his  Eusuee. 
Kentish  allies.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  aspired  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Britain ;  but  our  hints  rather  set 
bim  before  ua  as  one  who  looked  with  jealousy  on  the 
Norman  power,  and  who  hoped,  by  obtaining  possession 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Dover,  to  be  better  able  to  bold 
his  powerful  neighbour  in  check  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 19. 

*  Will.  Pict.  157,  "Regi  eS  tempestate  EiutacIiIuB  cornea  Bdoniffi 
ailvenubatur,  qui  filiiun  de  Gde  ante  bellum  in  Nomuumiil  obudem  dtj- 
dsTftt."  Cf.  voL  iii.  p,  768.  I  do  not  know  Uie  grounds  or  circiimatftiiceg 
of  thii  qourel  between  Euatace  and  William,  or  of  the  auqadou  in  which 
William  •eemin^j  held  Eustace  even  before  hia  expedition. 

*  OrL  Vlt.  508  B.  "Olim  cum  eodam  inimlcitlaB  ingentea  babuarant, 
aed  none,  quia  simultates  inter  eum  et  Begem  inaorrexeiant  .  .  .  paean 
cum  illo  feoerunt." 

'  Will.  Pict.  157.  "  Equiclem  fore,  il  firmininio  looo  hoc  ait  potltuB  cum 
portu  marine,  ut  potentia  ejus  latiuB  itiatendAtur,  aicque  potenUam  Nur- 
mannorum  diininutum  iri."  Theae  words  are  put  into  the  moutlu  of  the 
Engliah  menengers,  but  they  exprea  the  resinna  why  Euitace  ahould  accept 
the  invitatian,  not  why  the  y.nglinh  should  send  it. 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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,  whatever  may  have  been  the  viewa  on  both  aides, 
men  of  Keut  patched  up  an  alliance  with  their  bittereBt 
ny.'     It   was   agreed    that    the    Count   of    Boulogne 
lid   Bnil   nci'oss  with  a  fleet   and   with  a  fitting   land 
i,  and   that   the   Kenfiwhmen   should  be  ready  to  do 
r  best  to  make  him  master  of  the  castle  of  Dover.* 
loweviT  unwise  the  echeme  of  Eustace  and  the  Kentish- 

niay  seem   in   a   wider  view  of  things,  the   actual 
ck  on  the  castle  seems,  as  a  military  enteq>rise,  to  have 
I  skilfully  planned.     Advantage  was  taken  of  a  time 
n  Bishop  Odo,  Viceroy  and  Earl,  and  Hugh  of  Mont- 
,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  castle,  were  both  of 
a  absent.     They  had  gone  beyond  the  Thames  with  the 
,ter  part  of  their  forces.^    This  movement  clearly  ehocvs 

something  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  England 
iiich  we  should  gladly  learn  more.     It  can  hardly  be 

the  forces  which  were  meant  to  keep  down  the  men 
vent  were  called  away  for   the   defence  of  Hereford 
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which  coold  be  of  little  oae  in  attacking  the  castle  od  the  Qaaxtm, 

cliff,  were,  butb  a  few,  left  behind,  of  which  the  Count's  own 

hone  WW  one,*    The  state  of  readiness  in  which  Eustace 

k^t  himself,  and  the  energy  shown  in  his  passage,  should 

be  noted.    And  it  is  important  also  to  notice  that,  in  his 

general  plan  at  least,  he  aeems  to  have  risen  above  that 

auperstitioua  trust  in  horses  in  all  times  and  places  which 

distinguished  the  French  and  Norman  knights  of  thoee 

days.'     It  may  be  that-hia  former  experience  in  Dover 

itself  had   taught   him   a    lesson   on  this   head.     What 

we   hear  of  Eustace   now,  just  like   what   we   hear   of  Union  of 

him  at  Senlac,'  suggests   the  idea  of  a  man  who  well  ^JI^ 

understood  the  acienee  of  war,*  but  who,  like  his  stepson  *°  £<>*t<M. 

Ralph/  was  lacking  in  personal  courage.     He  landed,  and  Biutacs 

found  a  lai^  English  force  gathered  together  to  join  him,  EngUsh 

the  Kentishmen  beinif  the  most  forward  of  all.     Within  ^'*°l< 
/^  Dover, 

two  days,  if  the  siege  should  last  so  long,  still   larger 

reinforcements  were  looked  for  from  the  more  distant  part« 

of  the  country.'     It  was  however  jodged  better  to  begin 

the  attack  at   once;   the  two   days  which   might  bring 

together  a  larger  Englieh  force  might  also   bring  back 

Odo  and    Hugh   with    their   following.     At   day-break 

'  Win.  Pict  157.  "  Eiu(wdiiu«  ftoque,  ftcoqito  nimtlo  Aaglana 
["CurtJonun  Tcrodaiia"  in  Old.  Vit.],  cum  inii  kd  so*  aoctii  oondoinio 
tmviTit,  ut  inmnta  opprlmeret  cMtdlatiM  ["nHrwarn  pantUm  aaoendtt, 
■octiaqae  oouticijiia,  ut  (^ pidum  ex  inspraato  pneoocupkiet,  com  tuii  feAl- 
■untar  bmni&etKvit."  Oid.  VU.].  final  11 11  doxit  militibui  deUetia  onent. 
tam  ["mililM  multca  tecum  duiit."    Ord.  Vit.],   reliotia  eqnia  fiwter 


*  8«eTaI.  U.  p.  131. 
>  See  nd.  Ui.  p.  768. 

'  Win.  Pkt.  157.  "Eum  beOuidi  peritum  atqoe  is  proJio  feUomi 
ezpraimenlu  oagnorennt."  Does  this  ateaa  tt  Dover  it«el(  or  at  Senlac, 
ta  where  f 

*  See  ToL  U.  p.  388. 

*  Win.  Plot.  15S.  "  ViduaoaiBiiBdAiitamutta[Oid«ic*dd*  "mudine 
Ceutimum  oterre,  qiue  toto  niau  su&«£>ii  Eiutecbio  erst  conata  "] ;  buc- 
tier  nmncnu  ex  ultetioribiu  eooederet,  ai  murt  tadoud  otxddio  traheretur." 

I   3 
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Brding-Iy  the  attack  waa  made.*     Eustace  and  his  En^- 

I  allies  BBcm  to  have  looked  for  an  easy  success.  But 
I  garrison  was  found  better  prepared  and  in  higlier 
lit  for  defence  than  they  had  deemed  possible.*  At 
l-y  point  which  lay  open  to  attack,  the  assailants  were 
ly  withstood,  and  a  stout  fight  was  kept  np  on 
|i  sides  for  several  hfurs,''  At  last  the  heart  of  Eustace 
n,  as  it  had  failed  him  on  the  steep  of  MalfoBse 
3  twilight  of  Saint  Calixtus.*  The  assault  mast 
L'  begun  to  slacken,  for  he  feared  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
I  therefore  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  ships.''  The  evil 
Ich  lie  thought  to  avoid  now  came  upon  him;  the 
Es  were  thrown  open,  and  a  geceral  attack  on  the  part 
Ihe  besieged  changed  the  retreat  into  a  flight.  In  the 
I  scene  of  the  great  battle  the  thought  of  Eustace  had 
L  that  a  new  English  host  was  coming  to  snatch  the 
iry   from    the    conquerors;    so    now    his    ery  and    the 
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frightfril,  bnt,  though  the  Norman  horsemen  followed  on  ohujctiii. 
the  fliera,  slayiiig^  and  taking  captives,  yet  the  smallest 
nmnber  of  tiiose  who  fell  that  day  were  those  who  were 
slain  hy  the  sword.  The  terrible  name  of  Odo  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  Some,  seekiDg  to  escape  the  horse- 
men, strove  to  climb  the  steep  heights  on  either  side  of  the 
town.  But  in  their  flight  and  harry  uid  ignorance  of  the 
paths,  the  more  part  of  them  perished  by  falling  over  the 
rocks.  Some  threw  aside  their  arms,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  mere  &11 ;  others,  in  the  general  oonfiision 
and  entanglement,  received  deadly  wonnda  from  their  own 
weapons  or  from  those  of  their  comrades.  S<Hne  contrived 
to  reach  the  coast  nnhurt,  but,  as  they  crowded  reeklessly 
into  their  ships,  the  frail  vessels  sank,  and  many  of  them 
perished.'  The  Coont  himself  was  more  lucky ;  be  bad  En^w  of 
indeed  taken  special  care  for  his  own  safety.  He  at  least 
knew  the  way,  if  his  comrades  did  not,  and  for  him  a  fleet 
hone  was  ready.  He  made  fast  for  his  ship,  where  better 
order  was  kept  than  in  the  others,  and  so  saved  himself 
from  the  general  wreck  of  the  andertaking.'  His  nephew,  Captnra  of 
who  had  accompanied  him,  was  less  Incky,  perhaps  more      ■"P"'"- 

•stMte  Mqoentet  noviBomoa  coDcidemnt,  Fugiente*  *en)  Bklooeniem  Epi- 
Boopmn  onm  agmine  copioco  Bublto  ■uperrenine  nU  mot."  80  WQL  Gem. 
Tii.  39. 

'  ^le  description  in  Orderio  (506  C,  D)  li  vny  gimphio ;  "  £4  fbnnidina 
velat  amentM  per  kvle  mpU  pnedpldnm  le  dejecenia^  et  UU  oompendio 
ftedim  qnun  eoae  Tironmi  perienint.  . .  .  Fleriqne  abjectii  aimii,  acnmine 
meo  OTMunirti  nnit,  nonnnUi  tela  sao  «e  aoctocqne  hqo*  uu  Ubeatei 
nadniat,  et  multi  letaliter  vuluenti  vel  coUid  Bpinntes  ad  mare  devolatl 
■Dnt.  Ftorea  eUam  qui  ad  pupp«a  propere  anheluit,  dam  lalutli  ttmium 
capidi  trepidant,  su&que  multitudiDe  nayea  deprironnt,  mblto  nlniiHni 
pereont.  Eqnitai  Normaimi  quantoi  ooniectari  poMunt  annprsliendmit 
vel  ocradimt." 

'  At  this  point  WiBiaio  of  Pdtien  (158)  begfn*  again;  "Erii^unt 
velocitaa  «qul,  uotitia  tnmitia,  naviiqne  pnatior."  Bat  the  aoouBatiTO 
"  EnrtaeliiniD,"  which  U  needed  to  explain  who  (Ui  Incliy  rider  wu,  ii 
left  to  be  lappltad  by  Orderio,  who  alio  improne  "  eqoi "  into  "  oomipedia." 
WiUlam  of  Jamiigee  (tIL  39)  telli  IB  ho 
cum  ittodc  Indeeenter  navi^o  aofogit." 
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|liaiit,  and  he  became  the  captive  of  the  pursuers'  Aa 
i  natnral,  the  horrors  of  the  flight  and  sUughter  fell 
Liiily  on  the  French  folluwere  of  Eustace.  His  English 
B  knew  the  conntty,  and,  protected  by  their  own  nnm- 
rs,  they  contrived  to  baffle  tlie  smaller  bands  which 
Bempted  to  follow  them. 

1  enterprise  which   had   been   planned  in   folly  thus 

led  in  utter  disgrace.    While  the  sons  of  the  soil,  British 

Id    English   alike,   could    still   hold   their   own   on   the 

trefordshire  march,  the  attempt  tfl  rescue  England  by  an 

giance  with  the  basest  foe  of  Englishmen  had  led,  as  it 

rved,  only  to  signal  discomfiture.     Of  the  rest  of  the 

which  was  already   conquered   we  hear    nothing  in 

il.     Our  stories  of  oppression  and  discontent  are  all 

e  general.    But  men  were  everywhere  seeking  either  to 

iko  off  the  yoke  or  to  escape  it  in  their  own  persona, 

[en  where  no  open  outbreak  took  place,  local  conspiracies 
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other   of  their   conntrymea,  were    ecattered   over   every  oHWivni. 
comer  of  Europe    where  there   wae  any  chance  of  help 
being  found.     Some  seem  to  have  sought  for  allieB  in  the 
old  land  of  their  lathers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elhe  and  the 
Weser.*     But  the  state  of  things  dnring  the  aickly  and  state  of 
licentious  youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  give  much  ^' 

hope  of  help  from   the  Teatooic  Kingdom.     The  King 
himself  was,  in  the  autumn  of  this  very  year,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  BiekneSB  at  Ooelar,*  and  ihe  troubles  of  Saxouy  and 
Thuringia,  if  they  had  not  jrat  broken  forth,  were  already 
festering  in  silence.    There  was  another  qouter  in  which  Denmark 
such  attempts  were  &r  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  ^|^)^„ 
enccess.     Iliere  was  one  foreign  pnnce  to  whom  Gnglieh-  qu»H«- 
men  might  look  as  all  but  their  countryman.     The  old 
West-Saion  dynasty  had  died  out ;  its  only  representative 
was   the   King  of  a  moment  who  was  now  tarrying  in 
William's  Norman  court.     The  new  West-Saxon  dynasty 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  cause  of  England ;  besides  the  eons 
of  the  traitor  Tostig,  its  only  adult  legitimate  representative 
was  the  hostage  Wulfnoth,  who  was  tarrying  either  in 
William's  court  or  in  William's  dungeon."     But  the  stock  Podtion  of 
of  the  Northern  kinsmen  and  conquerors  of  England  still  Es^^- 
flourished  in  a  prince  who  was  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of"™' 
blood  alike  to  the  House  of  Cnut  and  to  the  House  of 
Godwine.    Swegen,  the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith,  the  nephew 
of  Cnut,  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
Beom,  the  cousin  of  the  fallen  Harold,  was,  of  all  men  not 


'  I  think  we  may  infer  (Jiig  from  the  words  of  William  of  Poitjars  (ij?), 
"Ad  Danoa.  vei  alio,  ande  aiixilium  aliqaod  Bpetatur,  l^atfiB  mlsritant," 
oonipared  with  the  l^end  of  Harold's  German  jonniey  (»ee  vol.  iii.  pp.  5 1 5, 
787),  and  with  the  various  indicatltnu  which  we  shall  come  across  of  the 
intocouTse  between  England  and  Gennan;  at  tbSa  tinie. 

*  I«mbart,  1067.  Heniy  fell  lick  cm  Novembv  i  Ith.  His  lile  bad  beifi 
desp^red  of  in  a  fonner  sickoeas  in  May,  1066. 

■  See  *ol.  iii.  pp.  143,  684.  I  thall  give,  a  little  rurther  on,  Bome  aoouunt 
of  the  state  of  the  House  of  Godwine  at  this  moment. 
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lof  Eng'lish  parents  on  English  soil,  the  man  who  was 
I  called  on  to  nven»e  the  hlood  of  his  kinsmen  nod  to 
i  the  chnins  of  what  he  might  almost  call  his  country. 
l-aod- twenty  years  earlier,  a  parly  in  England  had 
■it  to  plaee  him  on  the  throne  rather  than  Eadward 
Belf.'  Since  that  time  he  had  acted  as  the  ally  of 
land,  as  the  friend  of  Godwine,  and  he  had  ])erhap8 
Iwith  less  of  English  thankfulness  than  his  services 
(veil.-  He  had  refused  to  abet  the  schemes  of  Tostig 
clutch  at  the  crown  which  Tostij^  offered  him.''  He 
Bitjunlly  refused  to  abet  the  schemes  of  William,  and 
lian  writers  believed,  though  doubtless  without  truth, 
I  subjects  of  his  had  been  amoDg  their  foes  on 
But  now  everything  had  changed  since  the  day 
1  Swegen  had  refused  to  undertake  at  Tostig's  bidding 
literprise  which  might  befit  the  greatness  of  Cnnt,  but 
1  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  littleness.     It  was 
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to  believe  the  wild  fable  of  a  late  writer  that,  as  sood  as 
'William  was  crowned,  Sw^en  aent  to  call  on  the  new 
King  to  hold  the  English  Crown  of  him  as  its  lawful 
over-lord. I     Such  a  piece  of  bravado  would  be  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  pmdenee  which  had  enabled  the  Danish 
King  to  hold  his  own  among  eo  manj  atonns.    But  now 
that  Englishmen  were  bidding  him  to  come  and  deliver 
England  from  the  invader,  there  is  no  donbt  that  their  re- 
quests were  willingly  listened  to.  And  among  the  English' 
men  who  sought  refuge  in  his  kingdom  there  was  one  above 
all  who  could  best  tell  him  all  that  he  needed  to  know  as  to 
the  naval  r^onrces  of  England.   Eadric,  tiie  captain  of  King 
Eadward'a  ship,  wbo  bad  pcrhajw  met  Norman  ships  in  ti^^^f^^iQ 
naval  warfare  before  the  day  of  Senlac,  had  been  outlawed  D'™'*'''- 
at  the  coming  of  William,  and  was  now  an  exile  in  the 
Danish  kingdom.^    While  he  and  other  Englishmen  were 
pressing  Swegen  to  action,  there  could  be  no  doubt  where 
the   greatest  hope  for  England,  the  greatest  danger  for 
William,  now  lay.     The  whole  North  lay  open  to  a  Danish  Northom- 
invasion  at  any  moment.     No  Norman  soldier  had  crossed  madj  fiw 
the  Humber;  the  brother  Earls  were   with   William   in^"*^ 
Normandy;  the  Northumbrian  people,  ag  yet  unchecked 
by  Norman  castles  and  garrisons,  would  doubtless  have 
welcomed  the  Danish  King  to  put  an  end  to  what,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  was  a  state  of  interregnum.     Even  Sweg«n 
if  Swegen  had  hastened,  even  if  the  expedition  which  took  ^TDtmble 
place  two  years  later  had  taken  place  at  once,  it  would  "x^™'' 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  deem  that  William  could  have 
been  driven  out  of  England.     But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  if  such  a  course  had  been  taken,  the  final  conquest 
must  have  been  long  delayed.     If  Swegen  had  come  at 
once,  William  could  never  have  occupied  northern  England, 

'  See  the  utoiy  in  Knighton,  1343,  and  Appendix  K. 
*  On  this  Eadric  from  the  Eut  of  Eogtuid,  see  lol.  iii.  p.  729,  snd 
Appendix  K 
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c[rt  at  tlie  price  of  a  hard  straggie  against  tlie  mfn  of 
land,  supportt-d  by  their  kinsfolk  from  Denmark. 
iesides  the  Danes,  \vc  hear  vaguely  of  what  the  Norman 
ters  call  other  barbarous  natione,  aa  likely  to  take  a  part 
iisturbing-  William's  possession  of  England.'     Norway 
loubtless  meant,  and  we  shall  see  th.it  William  did,  a 
le  time  later,  find  it  worth  his  while  to  send  an  emhaesy 
hei,'^   no    doabt  with  the   object  of  warding-   off  any 
iger  from  that  quarter.     But  under  the  sons  of  Harold 
rdi-ada,  Magnus  and  Olaf  surnamed  Kyrre  or  the  Tran- 
1,  Norway,  instead  of  threatening  cither  Denmark  or 
^land,  had  well  nigh  itself  fallen  under  the  power  of 
egen.^     The  power  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  its  repu- 
ion,  must  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  failure  of 
great  expedition   against  England,  and  oven  by  the 
re  slaughter  of  Stamfordbridge.     Neither  of  the  brother 
igs  inherited  the  enterprising  disposition  of  their  father. 
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of  Harold  of  Kngland  after  his  great  victory,'  they  could  OHAi>.ivm. 
have  had  do  motive  to  avenge  his  fkll,  or  to  diEturb  the  reign  No  danger 
of  hie  oonqueror.     From  Nonray  then  there  was  no  real  ^^^  if„. 
hope  for  England,  no  real  danger  for  William.     The  real  *^' 
hope,  the  real  danger,  was  to  be  looked  for  wholly  from  Dnmurk. 
Denmark.     And  it  was  doabtlesa  the  news  that  English 
eriles  were  gathering  at  the  Danish  court,  and  that  King 
Swegen  was   lending  a  &Tonrable  ear  to  their  pnyers, 
which  made  William  suddenly  break  off  his  festive  and 
devout  sojonm  in  hie  native  dnchy,  to  embark  once  more 
on  the  sea  of  troables  which  etiU  awaited  him  in  his  half- 
conqaered  island  kingdom. 


$  2.  TAe  ConqMtt  of  tke  West. 
Decemier  1067 — March  1068. 

When  William  had  once   determined  on  hie  return  to  MxUda 
England,  he  did  not  tarry  long  in  carrying  his  purpose  ^f^  j^^, 
into  eSect.     The  Lady  Matilda,  a  King's  wife  bat  not  yet  ^^ '" 
a  crowned  Queen,  was  again  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  but   this  time  William's  eldest   son 
Robert  was  nominally  associated  with  hie  mother.*    He 
was  still  a  boy;   he  could  not  have  been  above  thirteen 
years  old,  and  he  was  most  likely  younger ; '  but  his  capa- 
city for  government  was  perhaps  as  great  now  as  it  ever 
was,  and  the  real  authority  most  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  his  wiser  parent.     Matilda  was  still  surronnded 
by  a  Council  of  prelates  and  barons ;  bat  it  would  seem 

■  3ec  vol.  iil.  p.  376. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  509  C.  "Rex  igitur  MathUdi  ocngugi  biub,  lilioque  buo 
Bodberto  adUeaaenti  prindpktuiii  Namtris  oommisit,  et  cum  da  religioaoa 
pnesolea  et  atrenuoa  procerea  ad  tuendam  ngiooem  dimiiit." 

*  M.  Boaet  (Saint-Etieniie,  p.  8)  pUcea  Robert's  birth  about  ("environ") 
1056,  but  I  know  of  no  eTidanee  lis-  tlie  exact  date.  It  oould  not  have  been 
before  1054. 
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I  they  were  now  deprived  of  the  man  who  had  acted 

Btipir    president  during  William's  first   absence.     The 

pnd  esperienced  Roger  of  Beaumont  was  called  on.  to 

nipany    his    sovereign    to    his    new    kingdom  at    this 

;ai   moment.'     And  later  events    show   that  William 

I  brought  back  with   him   the  English  attendants   or 

»ges  who  had  been  his  companions  in  Nonmanily,  and 

I  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  ont  of  his  sight  in 

WT  foimtry.     Having  made  these  arrangements,  Wil- 

1  hastened  to  the  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dieppe, 

ss  then  spoken   of  as  lying   near  the  town    of 

He  passed  by  the  scene  of  his  exploits  of  four- 

I  years  earlier/  and  once  more  took  ship  for  England. 

I  month  was  December ;  the  sea  wag  stormy ;  but  we 

Itold   that  the  prayers  of  the  Nonnan  Church,  then 

■ged  in  keeping  the  festival  of  Saint  Nicolas,  kept  its 

e  safe  from  nil  dangers.*     As  in  (he  September  of  the 
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year  before,  one  niglit  was  enough  for  the  pasenge,  though  ohaf.xtii 
the  course  taken,  from  Dieppe  to  Winchelsea,  wae  longer  and  Undi 
than  the  couree  of  the  great  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cbebe^ 


Dive  to  Fevensey.     On  the  morrow  of  the  festival,  Wil-  f" 
liam  stood  once  more  on  English  ground.' 

He  come  oa  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  England.     The  most  Christ 
honoured  among  the  minatera  of  England,   the  mother  canter- 
charch  of  the  whole  land,  the  church  of  Christ  at  Canter-  |[^^J^ 
bury,*   was  on  that  Saint  Nioolaa'  day  burned   to  the  Deoembar 
ground.     The  church,  which  bad.  been  simply  damaged, 
but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fire  of  Thorkill's  Danes,^  was 
now  utterly  wasted  by  the  flames  which  lighted  William 
back  to  complete  his  errand  of  conquest.     That  church,  go 
men  fondly  deemed,  was  still  the  first  building  of  Augus- 
tine and  .^thelberbt,  which  had  been  simply  repaired  and 
heightened  under  the  primacy  of  Oda.*     But  the  native 
fabric  was  now  to  be  wholly  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  work  of  the  first  of  a  line  of  foreign  Primates.     Men's 
minds  must  indeed  have  been  impressed,  when  the  return 
of  the  Conqueror  was  ushered  in  by  the  destractioQ  of  the 
ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
coming. 

At  the  time  of  William's  return  no  part  of  those  shires 
of  England   which   had   ever  been    really   subdued   was 

I  Ord.  Vit.  jog  C.  "Muie  portum  oppoalti  Utorii,  queiii  Wioenedum 
vodUnt,  pnspernino  cuna  wripuit." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "Qer  com  Be  Icyng  eft  ODgeui  to  GnglkUnde,  on 
See  Nicolaea  nuesaedeege,  uid  ^Ra  d«gea  farbkm  Ciistea  cjcce  on  Cant- 

'  Thin  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eximer  in  the  "  Epi>Uil>  *d  GUstouienHea," 
Ang.  Sac.  ii.  115.  "Ad  hsc  conmdeiutdum  qnia  Eccleaia  ipra  in  pasidune 
beatiBrimi  maitjriH  Glphegi  nee  igne  oonsumpta  nee  tecto  aut  parietibuB 
dimta  fuit.  Vidatam  quippe  fuine  at  pluriboB  oniameutia  ■poliatam,  ac 
Buj^xxdh)  de  foria  igne  at  ooncreiiujetur  adonam,  noTimiu  quo  veaana 
manuB  pontificem  intu>  seae  tnentem,  queiii  mandaret  exire,  compellerat." 

'  See  all  Che  pauagee  bearing  on  thii  point  oollected  l^  WilliB^  Atcbi- 
tectunJ  Hirtory  of  Canteibory,  J,  8. 
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tally   JD  arms  against  him.     Eodric  etill  heli 

Herefordshire  march,  but  Eudric  had  never  e 

11.     The  KcDtish  revolt  had  met  with  the  fate 

rved.     And,  if  we  believe  the  Normnii  writer 

|(irder  hud  sprung  up  among  all  classes  of  Ed; 

a  stood  firmly  by  the  Norman  King  against 

s  fellow-countrymen.     At  its  hiad  was  Ea 

'm  Primate  and  several  other  Bishops,  and  I 

Iported  by  many  others,  Thegns,   citizens,  an 

:  wisest  and  moet   respected,  we  are  assured, 

|cral  orders,  who  had  learned  to  practise  the  di 

1  bids  men  feiir   God   and   honour   th 

|]i;rever  William   had  either   himself   apjiearei 

jred  the  district  by  the  building  of  a,  castle, 

Kcrully  throughout  south-eastern  England,  hie  i 

i-dly  ut  Waat,  was  law  ^     lie  was  received  on  h 

I  the   English  inhabitants,  clergy  and  laity  ali 

Bry  formal  sign  of  loyalty.'     On  the  other  ha 
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This  new  act  of  the  drama  began  with  the  great  cere-  oHAFjvm. 
mony,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  habitually  marked  ^^^"^ 
the  Midwiater  FestivaL    For  the  third  succeseive  year  that  C^tbuM 
festival  was  kept,  not  as  it  had  been  in  past  times  and  was  mhuter, 
again  to  be  in  later  tiroes,  at  Gloucester,  but  in  the  new  J^"J^'j^ 
seat   of  royalty  at  Westminster,'     There,  in  the  chosen  JmiIiij  6, 
dwelling  of  his  revered  predecessor.  King  William  wore  .^^^  '^^_ 
his  Crown  and  gathered  the  Witan  of  England  arcond  ^^^ 
him  for  counsel  and  for  judgement.     We  hear  much  of  the  wnUun's 
courtesy  and  honour  with  which  he  received  the  English  ^^^  ^j^ 
Prelates  and  ThegM,  with  what  readinesa  they  were  ad-  j^H"'' 
mitted  to  the  royal  kiss,  how  willingly  their  requests  were 
granted   and  their  eonnsela  followed,  and  how  by  these     | 
generous  arts  many  of  the  disaffected  were  won   over.'     I 
After  making   the  needful  deductions,  there  is  probably 
much  of  truth  in  this.     Now,  aa  ever,  there  were  those  to 
whom  William  found  it  prudent  to  be  gentle,  and  those  to 
whom  he  deemed  it  his  wisdom  to  be  harsh.     It  stands  Second 
nnmistakeably  on  record  that  William's  return  was  accom-  t^^  ^^ 
panied  by  a  confiscation  and  distribution  of  lands  on  so  ^^*'^''' 
wide  a  scale  that  it  could  be  said  with  indignant  sarcasm  Undi. 
that  he  gave  away  the  land  of  every  man.^    The  revolts 

I  Ord.  Vit.  509  D.  "  IpM  Limdonts  Domlakuii  ii*tlTit>(«ii  odebntTll." 
See  ToL  M.  p.  6:. 

*  lb.  "  PontlSdbuB  Auglis  pmoeifliiuqu  molll  aalUdtUta  &vit.  Ipw 
ODUiea  officuMU  kSectu  demu'.cebat,  dulciter  ad  oacuk  inritabat,  benigne,  d 
quid  orsbuit,  coDcedebat,  proiiipl«,  «i  ountiabut  aut  Buggcmbwit,  auscul- 
tabkt.     Desertore*  hujiuunodi  arte  aliquutaea  reducunCuT." 

1  Cbron.  Fetrib.  1067.  "  And  he  geaf  nloei  mannea  land  )«  he  ongtwn 
com."  Tbomaa  Bndbome  (Aog.  Sao.  i.  148)  gives  a  riietorioal  aooouBt  of 
William'i  dt^n^  at  thia  time  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  al  «nggentian, 
■ome' eipreuioni  an  worlli  notice;  "Winebaw  in  Began  aublimatua 
padfice  tnctabat  nobiUorea  regnl  Angiiffi,  poat  fidditaUa  jonunantum  ab 
Ipdv  abi  pnMtitnni  quamdia  fidem  el  aomimai,  aed  poahjuam  rebellara 
ciEpenut,  homagiu  iMmin  ab  ipdi  accqitla  dadaqua  obaidtboa,  innnibuB, 
qui  ad  reguum  upinTmBnt  &ctUB  sat  tenori.  CiviMibna  qnoqne  depodtia 
et  owtalUt  propriieque  miniitiia  Impoaitu,  ad  Normannlam  emu  obddibuH 
Anglia  ct  tbeaauris  impretiabilibui  navigavit.     Quibiu  b 
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J  g'ive  ample  eicciise  for  sueh  a  mea£uri>.     And    the 
sv'ation   was  furtlier  attended  by  one  of  those  heavy 
fits  in  money  which  to  the  feelings  of  those  days  were 
liateful  than  confiscation.     "  The  King  set  mickle 
ijii  the  poor  folk.'" 

illiam  was  thus  busy  in  half  caressing,  half  coercing, 
:nglish  subjects.     Meanwhile  the  men  of  French  and 
nan  birth  who  were  about  hini  were  carefully  warned 
e  state  of  the  country,  and  bidden  to  be  ever  on  their 
.1  against  the  plots  of  the  diMitTected  English.^   And  it 
rt;ll  in  with  William's  policy  to  give  his  subjects  of  both 
ns  the  spectacle  of  a  great  judicial  pageant,  to  teach 
,  that  their  King  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that 
an  of  either  race  could  safely  revolt  against  him.   This 
vinter  Cicmot  of  Westminster  was  made  unusually  im- 
ive  by  a  trial  of  which  the  like  bad  certainly  never 
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thing  for  a  foreign  prince  to  be  formally  put  on  his  trial  oupann. 
before  an  English  court,  and,  as  it   would   seem,  to   be 
condemned   by  default.      Eustace   of  Boulogne  was,   in  Eiutaoe  of 
his  county  of  Boulogne,  a  sovereign   prince,  owning  no trl^dwd 
superior  but  Lis  lord  the  King  of  the  French.     But  by  ^™'^^™*^ 
taking  service  in  William's  army  he  had  become  the  man  Oema. 
of  the  Dnke  of  the  Normsne,  and  by  receiving  grants  of 
English  lands,  he  became  for  them  the  man  of  the  King 
of  the  English.     As  snob,  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason  < 
against  his  lord,  and  for  that  crime  he  was  arraigned,  in  / 
ancient  form,  before  the  King  and  hia  Witan,     It  cannot/ 
be   supposed   that  he  appeared;   hut  we  know  that  the 
voices  of  tbe  assembled  Wise  Men,  French  and  English, 
were  given  against  him,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
when  all  Kent  might  have  been  summoned  to  bear  wit- 
ness.'    Tbe  sentence  is  not  recorded,  hut  according  to  all 
English  precedent,  it  would  be  outlawiy  uid  forfeiture  of 
all  lands  and  honours  within  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
But,  at  some  later  day,  Eustace  found  means  to  win  back  Biutww'i 
William's  favour  and  to  be  again  reckoned  among  those  concflk- 
who  were  most  highly  honoured  by  him.'     He  was  en-  ^J^^^ 
riched  with  lands,  chiefly  in  those  parte  of  England  which 
were  not  in  any  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  his  foreign 
dominions.     He   himLSelf  was   dead  at  the   time   of  the  Lands  bdd 


■  The  trial  and  Bentence  are  deaiiy  implied  b;  William  of  Pdtien(l£S), 
though  he  cuts  the  thing  u  ihort  u  he  can ;  "  Neque  •ententia  emvlt 
dicta  canaeiuu  Anglorum  et  GaUorum,  qui  de  reatu  coDvictm  est." 

'  The  caution  of  William  of  Poltien  (ijS)  la  amuBJng;  "Eqnidem  A 
rationes  qos  eju>  Uti  oontrovergantuT  depromeran,  Itegia  enm  gtstJam 
atque  Htgit  doiu>  accepta  bm^da  ex  equo  et  bono  amitti$$t  pUne  con- 
vinceram.  .  .  Sed  pfurandum  Bsntimu*  pemaue  mnltifariani  IDurtri,  comid 
nominato,  qui  recoaciliataa  nimc  In  prmimia  Segia  himimtur."  The  words 
in  Italics  imply  fbrfeituie.  Orderic  (508  D)  of  coune  changea  the  tenae ; 
"  Nod  multo  port  Eiutacldui  ooDSol  WQleniM  Bcgi  leoondllataa  eat, 
ejuaqua  amidtil  longo  tempore  poebDodum  perlimctua  eat.  Brat  enim 
idem  cornea  magna  nobilitatia,"  Sea.  He  gnea  on  to  apeak  of  hia  pedigree 
uid  hia  children. 

VOL,  IV,  K 
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Bliips,  botlj  in  various  other  shires  and  in  those  western 

which  on  the  day  of  his  sentence  were  still  uncon- 

.    The  naniiBS  of  Ida  and  Eustace,  the  widow  and  the 

If  the  coward  of  Boulogne,  the  mother  and  the  brother 

lie  hero  of  Jerusalem,  are  found  as  owners  of  Eng^Hsh 

spota  which  would  have  a  strange  fitness  if  we  could 

k  that  they  were  ever  honoured  with  the  sojourn  of  the 

(itieat  of  the  foes  of  Paynimrie.     One  of  the  western 

5sions  of  the  House  of  Boulogne  lies  nestling  at  the 

lof  the  north- western  crest  of  Mendip,  where  the  power 

lil  of  tJie  old  Teutonic  creed  has  left  his  name  in  Count 

Baoe's  lordship  of  Loxton.     Another,  Kenwardston,  the 

By  of  the  widowed  Countess,  crowns  the  wooded  height 

Bh  looks  full  on  that  inland  mount  of  the  Archangel 

Bh  shelters  the  earliest  home  of  Christianity  in  Britain.' 


s  probably  in  the 


e  Gemot  that  William  for  the 
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stianger.  He  died  at  Wincheeter,  but  he  was  buried  in  cHiFjnn. 
his  own  church,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  prelates  who  ??^4^]|^ 
had  not  despised  that  lowly  dwelling-place. 

The  appointment  of  his  eaccessor  marked 
of  a  new  sera.     Since  the  flight  of  Robert  and  Ulf  no  man 
of  French  speech  had  been  raised  to  an  epieoopal  throne  in 
England.    The  few  men  not  natives  of  the  island  whom 
the  policy  of  Harold  had  called  to  sach  hi^  offices  were 
men  whom  England  could  hardly  look  on  as  struigera, 
men  &om  the  kindred  land  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia.^ 
William  of  London  alone,  honoored  equally  by  men  of  all 
races,  had  been  allowed  to  hand  on  to  the  reign  of  William 
the  worst  tradition  of  the  early  reign  of  Eadwatd.     What 
Eadward  had  done  oat  of  mere   weakness  and   personal 
favouritism  William   was  now   to   do   out  of  systematic 
policy.     The  prelacy  of  England  was  to  be  used  as  a  means 
for  rivetting  the  fetters  of  England.     The  rule  which  was  Long  ex- 
strictly  carried  out  through  the  rest  of  the  century  and  the  sggijah- 
Brst  half  of  the  next  now  began.     Ab  the  hishopricks  and  JJ^^"* 
abbeys  of  England  became  vacant  by  ihe  death  or  depriva-  Kpiritiul      | 
tion  of  English  prelates,  men  of  Norman  or  other  foreign  numt. 
birth  were  appointed  in  their  room.     For  a  long  time  to  ^ 
come  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  to  a  bishoprick  is    1 
unknown,  and  even  to  a  great  abbey  it  b  extremely  rare.   ' 
In  the  ease  of  the  primacy  indeed  the  rule  was  so  strict 
that  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  reached  even  to  men 
of  Norman  descent  bom  in  England,  and  for  a  hundred  / 
years  after  the  Conquest,  till  the  days  of  Thomas  of  Lou-' 
doD,  no  native  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Augustine.      We  have  now  to  see  the  firstfruits  of  this  Bodglus 
system  in  tJie  choice  of  a  successor  for  Wulfwig.     The  appointed 
great  bishoprick  of  Mid-England,  a  laige  part  of  whose  ^^. 
diocese  was  not  yet  in  William's  power,  was  given  to  Re-  cheater 
migius  the  Almoner  of  F£camp,  whose  zeal  and  liberality 
'  See  vol.  ii.  Appenilii  L. 
K   2 
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rilliam'e  causo  has  bucn  already  recorded.'     The  voice 
andal  ventured  to  breathe  that  neither  the  gift  of  Re- 
us nor  the  gratitude  of  Williara  was  wholly  a  f'ree-wiJl 
[ng.     It  was  in  after  times  brought  up  as  a  formal 
^e  iigainst  the  new  prelate  that,  before  the  fleet  had 
1  from  Saint  Valery,  an  English  bishoprick  had  lieea 
lised  as  the  price  of  the  well-appointed  ship  which  had 
the  contribution  of  the  loyal  almoner.''     As  yet  how- 
Remigiug  took  jroasession  of  the  see  without  objw:tion, 
it    is  specially   to  be  noticed   thnt  the  first  Norman 
inted  by  William  to  an  English  bishoprick  received 
aeration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand.*     Rcmigius  himself, 
B  later  profession  to  Lanfranc,  declared  that  he  did  it 
ttingly,  that  he  went  for  the  rite  to  the  actual  Metro- 
an,  without  knowing  the  uneanonieal  and  sehiflmatieal 
icter  which  attached  to  all  his  official  acts.*     Yet  we 
at  forget  the  notoriety  of  Stigand's  position,  and  the 
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of  F^mp ;  it  would  be  yet  stranger  if  BemigiaB,  on  coming  ohat  jted. 

to  England,  fonnd  no  one,  Nonnan  or  English,  to  warn  him 

of  the  canonical  risk  which  he  was  running.     It  is  hard  to  His  iqifjU- 

avoid  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so  mnch  the  ignorsnce  of  sttgud 

Bemi^ns  as  the  policy  of  William  which  led  to  what  all  ^^  ^ 

strict  flharchmen  most  have  deemed  a  gross  breach  of  eccle-  to  wfl- 

°  Ikm's 

siaatical  order.     William  was  still  temporizing  witli  Sti-  poUcy. 

gand ;  the  time  for  his  degradation  was  not  yet  oome.> 

It  would  be  a  great,  perhaps  an  nnlooked  for,  toarb  of  his 

continued  confidence  if  Hie  King  bade  the  new  Bishop  of 

Dorchester  to  seek  consecration  from  the  still  acknowledged 

Primate.    When  the  day  came,  the  friend  of  lAnfranc  and 

Hildebnod  could  easily  find  means  to  set  straight  any  past 

irregnlarity.    At  all  events,  Bemigius  was  consecrated  by     - 

Stigand,  with  the  help  of  what  assistant  BishopB  we  are 

not  told,  and  he  made  profession  to  the  schismatic  as  his 

lawfbl  Metropolitan.     He  took  poasesaion  of  hia  humble  Remigiu* 

bishopetool,  in  a  land  where  Wiggod  on  one  side  and  baUdUngi 

Robert  of  Oily  on  the  other  were  ready  to  give  him  all  ^^^ 

needful  help.     There,  we  are  told,  he  planned  and  began  The  «ee 

great  works,'  which  were  left  nnfinished  when  the  farther  unooln.  *" 

progress  of  William's  conquests  allowed  him  to  remove  his 

throne  to  a  more  lordly  seat  of  episcopal  mle. 

At  the  same  Gem6t  William  had  also  most  probably  the 
opportunity  of  again,   nominally  at  least,  bestowing  an 
English  earldom.     The  second  reign  of  Oswnlf  beyond  the  Onmif 
Tyne  had  not  lasted  long.     In  the  course  of  the  autumn  n,bb^  ' 
he  was  slain,  not  however,  as  it  would  seem,  in  any  poli-  ^t^iw*. 
tical  broil  or  at  the  band  of  any  avenger  of  Copsige.     He 
died  by  the  spear  of  a  common  robber,  one  of  the  brood 
who  had  escaped  the  heavy  bauds  of  Siward  and  Tostig, 
and  the  stoiy  reads  as  if  he  were  killed  in  the  act  of  trying 

■  Hea  abovg^  p.  78. 

*  Wm.  Uako*.  Qtft.  Pool  311.     See  the  next  CiMpter. 
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Iially  to  arrest  the  wrong-doer,'  His  denth  left  the 
ftrous  poet  open  to  tbe  ambition  of  anotlier  English- 
If  the  liiglie^st  rank,  This  was  Gospatric  the  eon  of 
fed,  who,  by  female  descent  at  least,  sprang  of  tlie 
Kt  blood  of  Northumberland  and  even  of  the  Idngly 
I  of  Wessox.  For  his  mother  Ealdgyth  was  the 
Iter  of  llhtrod  by  his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of 
1  ^thelrcd.  And  the  words  of  our  chief  Norfhum- 
Bguide  seem  to  imply  that  this  descent  gave  him  some 
If  right  of  preference  to  the  earldom.^  This  is  a  sign 
1  growing  notion  of  hereditary  right  with  regard  to 
|>fiiccs,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  &s  showing  that 
1  of  succession  through  females  was  already  be- 
|ig  to  be  entertained.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it 
I  have  come  into  any  man's  head  to  propose  a  woman 
pndidatc  for  an  earldom,  but  men  were  clearly  begin- 
1  think  that  the  son  of  an  Earl's  daughter  had  a 
to  his  grandfather's  dignity  than  an  utter 
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veil  eliTOudfl  the  aSaire  of  the  extreme  North  for  some  time  OHAr.XTui. 
to  come,  sad  when  we  next  hear  of  Oo&patric,  he  appears 
in  the  same  character  as   Eadwine  and   Morkere,   as  a 
dweller  in  William's  coart,  but  as  one  who  had  already 
beg^n  to  fear  his  enmity.' 

Bnt  William  bad  other  cares  besides  thas  ordering  the 
af^irs  of  the  obedient  shires  of  England,  and  granting 
away  the  nominal  government  of  shires  which  were  still 
to  be  snbdued.     He  had  to  goaid  against  tlie  dangers  ^nilUm'i 
which  threatened  him  both  from  Soimark  and  from  the uc^iwitii 
still  noBubdaed  West.    In  that  qiurter  the  determination  Swagen. 
not  to  admit  his  authority  was  every  day  pntting  on  a  garb 
of  more  direct  hostility.    William  bad  his  core  for  both 
dangers.     The  intentions  of  the  Danish  King  were  to  be 
sounded,  and  his  purposes,  if  hostile,  were  to  be  staved  off 
by  the  discretion  and  power  of  speech  of  an  ambassador  of 
English  birth.     For  the  defenders  of  western  England,  the 
rebels  as   they  were    deemed   in  Norman  eyes,  William 
determined  on  the  bold  step  of  a  winter  campaign.      To  Pdicy  of 
employ  an  Englishman  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Danish  „,  h^-a 
King  was  a  clear  stroke  of  policy  on  William's  part.     Such  S|^ 
an  ambassador  would  come,  not  from  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, King  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  but  from  the  lawfhl 
King  of  the  English,  the  kinsman  and  sncceesor  of  the 
saintly  Eadward.     The  man  chosen  for  this  purpose  ^Ab  a  HMon 
churchman  of  high  rank  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  ^^j^]^. 
more  than  once,     ^tfaeleige.  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  ^^^™^ 
had  received    the  abbatial    benediction,  as    Bemigius   of 
Dorchester  had  received  bis  episcopal  consecration,  at  the 
hands  of  Stigand.^     He  had  been  further  entrusted  by 
Eadward  in  his  lifetime  with  the  government  of  the  great 
house  of  Saint  Bene't  of  Ramsey,^  and  legends  went  on  to 

'  On  the  Earldom  of  GosiMitric,  see  Ajipendix  I. 
'  See  tiA.  ii.  p.  451.  '  lb.  p.  451. 
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Iiat  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  departed  King  to  carry 
is^re  of  health  and  victory  from  Eadward  to  his  chosea 
ssor.'  No  choice  on  William's  part  could  have  been 
r  planned  to  make  a  moral  impression  on  the  minds  of 
B  and  Englishmen.  A  prelate  who  had  been  the  fast 
i  both  of  Eadward  and  of  Harold  now  appeared  at  the 

of  Swegen  as  the  representative  of  William.  The 
jlife  of  jEthelsige  is  wrapped  in  confusions  and  contra- 
ms,  and  the  details  of  hia  embassy  to   Swegen   have 

to  us  only  in  a  legendary  shape.  But  there  is  no 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  his  mission,  as  the  legend  falU  in 
remarkably  with  several  entries  in  the  great  Survey.* 
'Isige  then  soiled  for  Denmark  and  reached  the  conrt 
egen  in  safety.  Ho  was  received  with  honour,  and 
d  the  gifts  of  William  to  the  Danish  King  and  his 
B.  His  stay  was  long ;  of  the  political  details  of  hia 
Du  we   have   no  account,  but    the  course   of  events 
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on  his  Tetnm  to  England,  his  ship  was  well  nigh  lost  in  a  OBtuma. 
storm.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  tiie  Abbot  and  his 
companions  an  angel  presently  appeared,  and  bade  tiiem 
keep  the  feast  of  the  Conception — not  yet  declared  to  be 
immacnlate — of  our  Lady.  On  his  tow  so  to  do,  the 
storm  ceased,  and  on  his  retam  the  new  festival  was  first 
kept  in  the  charch  of  Bamsey,  and  from  thence  its  ob- 
servance spread  over  England  and  Christendom.^ 

Abbot  ^thelsige  is  thus  set  before  as  as  chosen  for  the  i^ur 
second  tame  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  sopematoral  message.  ^^Xiee. 
And  his  real  history  is  well  nigh  as  wonderFnl  as  anything 
that  legend  could  invent.    It  may  be  as  well,  at  the  expense 
of  strict  chronological  order,  to  sketch  the  remainder  of  his 
strangely  chequered  life.    At  this  moment  he  seems  to  have 
been  as  high  in  the  fovonr  of  William  as  he  had  been  in 
that  of  Eadward  and  Harold.     Within  two  years  he  lost 
the  favour  both.of  William  and  of  his  own  monks  at  Saint 
AngDstine's.     The  displeaeure   of  the   monks  is   said   to 
have  been  caused  by  alienations  of  the  lands  of  the  monas- 
tery to  Normans.     The  grounds  of  William's  displeasure  Hu  out- 
are  not  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Abbot  a^  " 
was  outlawed,  and  that  he  took  shelter  in  the  land  which  ^^^i^wi^ 
he  had   bo  lately  visited  as  William's  ambassador.     The 
strange  thing  is  that,  ten  years  later,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  by  some  service  donbtless  at  the  Danish 
court,  contrived  to  win  back  the  iavour  of  William.     He 
was  allowed  to  return,  not  to  Saint  Augnstine's,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  Norman  successor  Scotland,  but  to 
Ramsey,  where  his  place  during  his  absence  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  his  predecessor  iBlfwine.'     His  outlawry  is 
recorded  in  the  great  Survey,  bnt  it  is  no  less  plain  that, 
when  the  Survey  itself  was  made,  he  was  again  Abbot  of 

'  S«e  the  different  vernoni  in  Imagebelc,  iii.  3J3   et  nqq.,  and  Ap- 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  451.  .    , 
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)-.     And  to  wind  up  all,  na  if  purposely  to  miJce  way 
ew  £tat«  of  things,  both  -Etbelsige  and  his  successor 
Dt  Augustine's  died  in  the  eame  year  as  William 

nwhile  William  wau  making;  every  preparation  for 
npaign  in  the  West.   The  shires  of  the  Wealh<jn  seem 

to  have  retained  perfect  independence.  The  only 
f  anything  like  an  acknowledge mflnt  of  William's 
ip  in  those  pnrts  is  the  fact  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastoo- 
eing  one  of  William's  eompanions  in  his  voyage  to 
indy.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  distinctly  told 
Ixeler,  the  great  city  of  western  England,  had  had 
lings  whatever  with  the  new  King.*  And  it  would 
bat  the  schemes  of  the  men  of  the  West  were  now 

the  form  of  something  beyond  a  mere  refusal  to 
i'ledge  the  King  who  reigned  in  London  and  Win- 
■^Exete^va^^ours^h^entr^^l^atnoti^^^ 
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not  imply  that  a  force  bad  been  eent  against  the  West  obapj^tiii. 
while  William  was  still  in  Konnandy.     At  all  events  the  Zeal  and 
city  was  at  this  moment  perfectly  independent  and  fnll  of|jinmk«. 
seal  for  the  national  cause.    The  citizens  of  Exeter  were 
rich,  numeronfl,  and  valiant,  and,  at  this  stage  at  least  of 
the  stoiy,  all  ranks  joined  in  full  purpose  to  withstand  the 
stranger  to  the  uttermoet.^     Like  their  hrethren  at  Win-  Their  re- 
chester,  they  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  Uie  widowed  EwjgyUi. 
Eadgyth,*  as   their  foreiatheis    had    stood    towards  the 
widowed   £mma.      Bnt   the  inBoenoe  which   the   absent 
Lady  coald  exercise  at  £xeter  was  &r  lees  than  that  which 
she  conid  exercise  in  her  own  dwellinff-plaoe  at  Winchester.* 
The  walls  which  ^t^elston  had  reared,  and  which  Swegen 
had  at  least  partly  overthrown,*  had  been  repaired  or  re- 
built, and   the   city  was  again  strongly  fortified,'     And 
now  towers  and    battlements,  and  whatevor  was   needed 
for  defence  against  a  siege,  were  carefully  repaired,  and  new 
works  were  added  wherever  any  further  strength  could  be 
given.'      But  the  resistance  of  the  West  was  not  to  be  They  seek 
only  the  resistance  of  a  single  city,  however  great ;  the  men  th/neigh- 
of  Exet«r  sent  messencrers  to  and  fro  to  rouse  the  men  of '?';''^  , 
the  neighboaring  shires,  and  to  call  on  their  towns  to  enter  towiu. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "Civw  ewn  tanebuit  fiiiiod,  oof^ove  moltltudinii, 
tnAatisdrnJ  mortaJibua  Gallic]  generis,  pabena  ac  Nnattu."  Ona  1b  tempted 
to  re«d  either  "  plebe  et  eenatiu  "  or  "  pnbarei  ac  mniorea."  But  the  men- 
tion of  "aenatue, 'it  will  be  pnaentlyeeen,  bimportant.  (In  thia  miggeetion 
I  find  m jielf  fbreatalled  in  tlie  ezoellent  ikote  of  Uaierea,  p,  no.) 

■  In  Domesday  (too)  twelve  houses  In  Exeter  i4>peu;  as  "libera  ad 
numernm  in  miniateriia  Eddid  R^ime." 

*  See  roL  lii.  p.  540. 

'  See  voL  I.  pp.  308,  315.  In  the  days  of  Stephen  (Gest*  Steph.  It) 
the  walla  were  already  looked  on  as  Boman  work;  "EiA  Esonia  dviUs 
ampla,  vetuatiBBlino  Gesanun  opera  murata,  quarta  at  ferunt,  piindpalis 
AngliiE  sedes  [see  toI,  ii.  p.  508]  sqnoreiffum  piKJum,  caimum  quoque  et 

'  "  Operoae  manita,"  says  Ordoic. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "  Piunas  ac  turres  et  ijusque  necesearia  eibi  cense- 
bant  in  munimenlis  addeboot  vel  nntanrahant." 
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a  leo^D  with  Exeter  against  the  foreign  King.' 
;  shires,  those  towns,  were  now  umlonbttdly  wholly 
ish  iu  feeling;  they  were  probably  by  this  time  mainly 
ish  in  blood.  The  Thegns  and  the  citizens  at  all 
s  would  be  bo  ;  the  towns,  we  may  be  sure,  had,  like 
er  itself,  been  from  the  beginning  English  colonies  in 
?eltie  land.  The  memory  of  older  distinctions  would 
iy  t^nd,  as  in  some  parts  it  tends  to  this  day,  to  make 

feeling  a  little  stronger  than  elsewhere.  But  the 
ots  of  Eseter  were  ready  to  welcome  help  from  any 
:«r,  and,  among  other  quarters,  they  sought  it  among 
strangers  from  distant  lands  whom  the  commercial 
rtanee  of  their  city  had  brought   to  sojourn  within 

gates.     Foreign  merchants,  if  they  Ecemcd  likely  to 

use  in  the  campaign,  were  pressed  into  the  service, 
ke  their  part  on  behalf  of  the  land  to  which  they 

a  temporary  allegiance.'  It  was  plain  that  to  put 
1   $uch  a  movement  as  this  must  be  William's  first 
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moUier  of  heroes,  craved  the  body  of  her  son  on  the  morrow  oBtr-xvui. 
of  the  great  battle.*     But  now  the  widow  of  Godwine  was  PraunM  of 
present  in  the  city  whoee  holy  places  she  had  enriched  with  ^f^, 
offerings  for  the  soul  of  her  hueband.'     There  was  no  part  Qmt  poa- 
of  England  in  which  her  own  poBBCBaions  and  those  of  her  Har^uid 
children  were  lai^er   than  in  the  shireB  of  Devon   and  !^^™iiy 
Somenet.     And  it  is  in  those  shires  only  that  we  can  trace  West, 
in  the  Survey  the  names  of  those  younger  members  of  the 
family  of  whom  so  little  record  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.^ 
The  lands  of  the  Honae  of  Oodwine,  at  all  events  the  lands 
of  Harold,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine,  had,  wherever  William's 
rule  had  reached,  been  forfeited  to  the  behoof  of  the  Con- 
queror and  his  followers.     Here,  in  the  free  West,  their 
revenues  and  the  fighting  power  of  their  occupants  were 
still  ready  to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  England.    The  men  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset  bad  sent  their  contingents  to  Senlac. 
The  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  not  mentioned ;  * 
but  in  the  swift  march  of  eveute  between  the  two  great  battles 
the  forces  of  such  distant  shires  may  easily,  without  any 
suspicion  of  backwardness  or  disloyalty,  have  failed  to  find 
their  way  to  Harold's  muster.     But  for  this  very  reason 
those  shires  were  better  able  to  resist  now ;  their  noblest 
and  bravest  had  not  been  cut  off,  like  the  noblest  and 
bravest  of  Kent  and  Berkshire.     The  widow  of  the  great 
Earl,  the  mother  of  the  Eallen  King,  was  thns  dwelling 
within  the  walls  of  a  city  where  she  was  well  known,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  estates  belonging  to  herself  and  her  house. 
We  may  here  stop  and  see  what  was  at  this  moment  the  state  of 
state  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  as  several  of  its  members  of  God  ™° 
will  flit  before  our  eyes  for  a  few  moments.    All  the  sous  ™'*- 
of  Godwine  were  dead,  save  only  Wulfnoth  the  hostage,  the  only 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  511J  cf.  p.  519. 

■  See  ToL  ii.  p,  350  for  her  gifta  to  Stdnt  OUTa  chuicb  at  Exeter, 

*  See  Appendix  L.  tad  M. 

*  See  the  lirt  from  W»ce  tn  viJ,  Hi.  p,  415, 
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'  waa  ill  the  hands  of  William.'     Of  Hamld's  other 
paaion  in  liia  fatal  voyag^e,  Hakon  the  eon  of  Swe^n, 
certain  account  can  be  given.     I  have  ventured,  rather 
btingly,  to  give  him  his  place  among  the  warriors  of 
lac.'^     Ha  may  have  died  there,  or  the  conjectiire^  may 
Lnie  which,  without  any  further  evidence,  makes  him 
same  as  a  Danish  Earl  Hakon  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
r  in  the  history.     Of  the  daughters  of  Godwine,  Ead- 
ti   was  still   enjoying   the    honom^  of  the  Old    Lady 
lin  the  walls  of  her  Imperial  moming-gift.     jElfgifu, 
irding  to  one  version,  was  dead  ; '  at  all  events  there  is 
further  account  to  give  of  her,     Gunhild,  alive  and 
larried,  was  doiibtless  in  attendance  on  her  mother.     In 
third  generation,  besides  the  doubtful  case  of  Hakon, 
sons  of  Tostigwere  in  Norway;''  of  any  children  of 
■th  and  Leofwine  we  hear  nothing.     But  Harold  had 
behind  him  five  children,  who,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
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the  sons — ^therefore  neoesearily  the  twin  bodb — of  Harold  <sir.mii. 
uid  Ealdgyth,  were  born  after  their  fether'a  death.^  It 
would  follow  that  they  were  bom  at  Cheater,  whither  their 
mother  had  been  sent  for  safety  by  her  brothers,*  Aa 
Chester  was  not  yet  in  William's  possession,  the  babes, 
whom  the  event  of  the  great  battle  had  hindered  from 
being  bom  ^thdings,  were  probably  dwelling  with  their 
mother  within  the  Mercian  earldom.  Of  the  yonng 
Harold  we  hear  nothing  till  long  after.  Wolf  fell  into  Cutiv^ 
William's  clutches  and  renuuned  a  prisoner  toll  the  end  of 
William's  reign.'  But  we  may  believe  that  his  captivity 
dated  only  irom  the  fall  of  Cheater  rather  than  inspect 
that  even  Eadwine  could  stoop  to  the  baeenees  of  giving 
np  his  infant  nephew  as  the  price  of  the  Conqueror's 
favour  to  himself. 

The   sons  of  Ealdgyth   united   the  blood  of  the   two  Harold'a 
greatest  houses  in  EngUnd,  and,  had  their  father's  reign  ^t^r. 
been  as  long  as  the  heart  of  England  had  prayed  for  at  his 
crowning,  one  of  them  might  have  been  the  second  King 
of  the  House  of  Godwine.     The  sons  of  Harold  who  were 
within  the  walls  of  Exeter  came  of  a  lowlier  and  doubtful 
stock.    Bat,  as  vigorous  youths  &st  approaching  manhood, 
they  were  better  fitted  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  a 
patriotic  movement,  and  the  probable  stain  on  their  birth 
could  hardly  be   thrown  in  their   teeth   In   the  days  of 
William  the  Bastard.     The  whole  West  was   ready  for  Volnntoera 
defence,  and  volunteers  flocked  in  from  other  parts.    One  di,tricta.^ 
recorded  instance  in  such  cases  proves  many  unrecorded. 
Blecman,  a  wealthy  secular  priest  of  Berkshire,  a  tenant  BLemnan 
of  tfie  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and  himself  fonnder  of  a  goodly  shirv. 
church  in  its  neighbourhood,  risked  all  his  possessions, 
tempond  and  spiritual,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  widow 


'  See  Flor.  Wig    1067. 
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ouAPjcTin.  of  Godwine.'     Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  Btand 

alone ;  Exeter,  the  one  great    city  of  southern  England 

which  remained  free,  was  doubtless  a  city  of  refuge  to  many 

a  patriotic  heart  from  all  the  shires  over  which  the  House  of 

Godwiue  had  ruled.     At  no  moment  since  the  battle  bad 

The  West-  the  hopes  of  deliverance  been  higher.     But,  as  usual,  local 

meat  not     ^i^  internal  disEcnsions  spoiled  everything.     England  had 

bvTr^    no  leader.     If  the  North  had  risen  now,  if  the  Danish  fleet 

NoHh.       i^d  come  DOW,  their  united  forces  might  perhaps  have 

driven  William  once  more  beyond  the  sea.     But  while 

Exeter  was  in  arms,  York  did  not  stir,  and  when  York  did 

stir,  Exeter  had  no  longer  the   power   of  stirring.     The 

grandsons  of  Leofric  doubtless  cared  little  for  a  movement 

on  behalf  of  the   House  of  Godwine.     Had  the  sons  of 

Harold  and  Ealdgyth  been  grown  men,  capable  of  leading 

armies,  both  the  great  divisions  of  England  might  possibly 

>  Blfficmui,  BUcbeman,  BlacIieaunimB,  U  ipoken  of  in  the  Historf  of 
Abingdon,!.  474,  as  "presbyter  peounioBiU."  BjtlieWvoirftheconventbB 
builtachuruh,  withbuildingH  of  a  monastic  pattern  Attached,  on  an  iilantl  lying 
in  thu  river  to  the  south  of  the  monaatety,  which,  6^un  the  dedicadoD  of  Uie 
church  to  Sunt  Andrew,  got  the  name  of  "  Andreaift"  (AndreaaegeT).   The 
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have  gathered  round  one  who  united  the  blood  of  Godwine  dur-ivm. 
and  the  blood  of  Leofric.     But  the  babes  at  Chester  could 
give  no  strength  to  uxj  cause,  and  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
tarried  in  the  Court  of  William  till  William's  rule  was 
as  safe  at  Exeter  as  it  was  at  Winchester  and  London. 

In  overcoming  the  hostility  of  the  West,  William  acted  wmjam 
as  he  always  did  act.     Befors  he  tried  arms,  he  tried  nego-  "'^ 
tiation.     Iti  the  great  case  of  all,  in  his  dealings  with 
Harold  himself,  he  did  not  strike  a  blow  till  all  the  powers  /. 
of  diplomacy  had  been  thoroughly  worn  out  between  himself  I 
and  his  rival.     In  the  course  of  his  march  aftw  the  battle,  j 
he  had  sent  a  snccessfHl  embassy  to  Winchester,*  and  one  of 
more  doubtful  issue  to  London  *    So  he  now  sent  to  Exeter  He  de- 
to  demand  that    the    citizens    should   take   the   oath  ofgubminion 
allegiance  to  him  as  their  lawful  King.*    He  also,  it '•^  dieter, 
would  seem,  required  to  be  received  in  person  within  the 
city.     William,  on   becoming  full    sovereign   of  Exeter, 
might  have  purposed,  like  ^thelstan,  to  celebrate  and  to 
secure  his  conquest  by  holding  one  of  the  solemn  Gem6ts 
of  the  year  within   its  walls.'     On   the    arrival   of  this 
message,  we  see  the  first  signs  of  a  wavering  policy,  of  a 
division  of  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  city.    At 
Exeter,  as  everywhere  else,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
patriotic;  but  a  fointhearted,  if  not  a  traitorous,  &ction 
soon   began   to   show  itself  among  those  of  higher  de- 
gree.'    The  chief  men,  whether  by  those  words  we  are  to  Attempt  of 
understand  the  local  magistracy  or  generally  the  leading  i,,^je„  ^ 

men  who  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  sent  a  tem-  *^*  * 

.    .  .  middle 

porizing  answer  to  William.     In  so  doing  they  showed  course. 

that  they  as  little  understood  the  man  with  whom  they 

were   dealing  as  Robert  the  Staller  had  understood  him 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  540.  'lb.  p.  545. 

'  Ord.  Vlt,  510  A,    "  Rex  ubi  luec  certiai  comperit,  primoribiu  civit»tU 
junre  liln  BdelitMem  muidavit." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  30S.  *  See  the  note  in  vol.  ill.  p.  333. 

VOI„  IV.  I, 
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coiiDselled  him  to  go  back  quietly  from  Hasting 

_jndy.'      In  dealiDg  with  Willi4im  the  Conqoeror 

pore  only  two  choices,  DDconditiona^  submisaon  and 

e  to  the  last.     Suhmission  would  bring-  favourable 

Resistance  mig-ht  be  mccessful,  and  William  tnor«- 

and  then    showed    that  he  could  find  it  in  his 

Ito  honour  a  Tali&nt  enemy.     The  wise  men  of  Exeter 

middle  coarse,  a  course  which  made  success    im- 

le ;  but  their  answer  is  most  valoablc  as    au  illus- 

L  of  the  politics  of  the  time.     It  shows  the  streDgth 

ma],  as   distinguished   from   national,  [tatriotism  ;    it 

I  the  ideas  of  municipal  freedom  which  were  growing 

shows,  we  may  add,  the    chances  and  tendencies 

Iwhich   William    saved    England.      The  answer    to 

eummons,  as   reported  by  onr  Norman   infor- 

in  thus,  "We  will  take  do  oaths  to  the  King; 

ve    him  within    our    walls ;  but  we    are 
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euch  IsDgmge  came  &om  tlie  magistratefl  of  Exeter  only,  viUFxnn, 

or  whether  it  wai  ehared  by  the  Thegns  of  the  West  in 

genenl.     In  the  &rmer  caae  the  object  is  plain ;  tbe  aim  Pn)l»ble 

of  the   Exeter    patricians   was   to    make   their    city    an  found  an 

ariatocratic  commonwealth,  like  those  of  which  the  germs  ^^' 

were  already  Bhowing'  thanselves  within  the  oontinenlal  npnUii^ 

Empire.     Is  it  possible  that,  among  the  foreign  visitors  only  an 

who  gave  their  help  in  matters  of  war,  there  were  some  ^^^^tr 

who  ooald  give  lessons  to  the  rulers  of  Exeter  in  matteia  ^*^ 

fitvuoua  of 
of  Italian  policy  ?  Exeter  was  to  be  a  republic,  indepen>  Britain. 

dent  in  all  its  internal  affairs.'     llw  EmperOT  of  Britain 

might  be  over-lord  of  the  commonwealth ;  his  protection 

might   be   bought,    or   his  enmity  might  be  bought  oS*, 

by  a  payment  in  money.     Tbe  bnrthens  which  had  been  Rrmi 

laid  on  the  city  by  former  Kings  had  not  been  grievous.  Exeter!"'*' 

Exeter   paid   in   money   only   when   London,   York,   and 

Winchester  paid,  and   the   sum  to  be  paid  was  a  single 

half-mark  of  silver,  for  the  behoof  of  the  toldiere,  that  is 

doabtless    of  the   King's    Honeecarla.*     The   mention   of 

Exeter  in  sacb  company  marks  the  high  position  which  it 

held   among    the    cities   of  England.     When   the   King 

summoned   his  /yrd   to   his  standard,  by  sea  or  by  land, 

Exeter  supplied  the  same  number  of  men  as  were  supplied 

by  five   hides   of  land.^     These  payments,  these  servicea, 

the  commonwealth  was  ready  to  render  to  the  new  master 

who   claimed    it*   allegiance.      But   the   men   of  Exeter  ^ 

would  not,  each  citizen  personally,  become  his  men;  theyi 

would   not   receive   so  dangerous   a  visitor   within  their 

*  Oo  Uie  condition  of  Eiet«r  at  this  time  tad  it*  la^ne  witli  the  other 
boroughi,  lee  Palgnive,  iii.  419,  426-419,  and  F"g'"''  CMnmonweslth, 
i.  645.  Here  is  perhape  a  little  euggeration  in  the  line  which  he  takes, 
but  it  is  a  itrikiag  thought  when  he  raya,  "  But  a  Utile  inore,  and  EBglaad 
might  have  become  the  first  Federal  Commonwealth  in  ChriitendolD." 

'  See  beknr,  p.  ifii. 

'  Doaaeadaj,  loo.    "  Quudo  expeditjo  ibat  per  Unam  aut  per  marc^ 
■erviebat  luec  ciritaa  quantum  v.  hida  tens."    So  Exon,  80. 
L  2 
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tlit-y  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  hauded  over 
lorniDg-gifl  to  any  more  widows  of  Kings,  or  again 
[wsed  1o  the  treason  or  the  incapacity  of  reeves 
Issioned  by  foreign  Ladies.  Such  schemes  were 
il  enoufrli  in  a  civic  aristocracy,  but  they  could 
'  Lave  been  shared  by  the  rurjl  Thogns  of  Devon- 
md  Somerset.     Still  less  were  such  schemes   likely 

t^hared  by  Gytha  and  her  grandsons.  The  sons  of 
J  might  well  dream  of  kingdoms,  greater  or  smaller, 
L'F  of  England,  of  Wessex,  or  only  of  the  WealAeyn. 
hey  would  hardly  aspire  to  be  Consuls  or  Burge- 
rs of  the  Free  Imperial  City  of  Exeter.  As  for  the 
ry  Thegns  of  the  country,  we  can  hardly  attribute 
nn  such  a  degree  of  politteal  foresight  as  to  understand 
obable  results  of  the  establishment  of  an  independeat 
onwealth  in  the  great  western  city.  Such  a  com- 
eulth,  if  it  liveil  and  prospered,  was  not  unlikely  to 
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have  no  hope  of  admitting  William  as  Over-lord  without  tmi^.Tvnt. 
admitting  him  bb  immediate  King.     They  could    hardly  No  dunce 
have  cherished  any  dream  bo  wild  as  that  of  establishing  °  j^™*^ 
the  Wealhryn  &a  a  separate  principality  like  the  Northern  p^ui™t 
Wales,  paying  tribnte  to  William  ae  Basileus  of  Britain,  ptiiwin 
bat  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Oodwine,  a  prince 
who  might  himself  be  the    man   of  the    over-lord,   but 
whose   personal   vassalage   eboold   not   be   shared  by  his 
subjects. 

But  of  all  princes  of  his  day  William  was  the  least  likely  wmiun'i 
to  be  entangled  into  middle  courses  or  to  be  satisified  with  b^^^,,. 
a  half-submission.     He  might  be  Duke  of  the  Normans  ^"i* '"^ 
and  Ciesar  of  the  English;*   but  in  either  character  heiwhen. 
would  be  the  iramediate  lord  of  every  one  of  his  subjects. 
He  might  be  satisfied  with  maintaining  the  external  su- 
periority of  his  predecessors  over  the  outlying  provinces  of 
his  Empire,  but  within  the  kingdom  which  his  kinsman 
had  bequeathed  to  him  he  would  put  up  with  nothing  short 
of  unreserved  allegiance.     He  would  have  nothing  to  dof 
with  terms  and  reservations.     His  answer  to  the  Exeter  His  uiBwer 
deputation  was  terse  and  to  the  purpose ;  "  It  is  not  my  Exetar 
.  custom  to  take  subjects  on  such  conditions."^     War  ofy^""' 
course  followed ;    William  marched  with  an   army  into  Ha 
Devonshire,  an  army  drawn  partly  from  the  English  in-  artiaX 
habitants  of  the  conquered  diatricta.     This  was  the  first,  ^e**'- 
but  not  the  last,  time  in  which  William  learned  to  employ  men  in  hii 

Enfrlieh  valour  in  his  wars  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.^     The  'j^?'    , 

^  .        Policy  of 

pohcy  of  so  doing  was  obvious ;   it  was  not   a   foreign  thnr  em- 

ploymeiit. 

'  Sea  vol.  i.  p.  556. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "E  contn  sic  eis  remandavlt  R«i  dic«DB,  Non  eat 
mihi  looria  Ad  hukc  conditioncm  habere  aabjectoa. 

'  lb.  "  Deind«  cum  eierdtu  ad  fineH  eorum  acceaait,  et  primoi  in  ei 
eipeditiane  Angtoa  eduKit."  I  do  not  see  that  tliu  need  mean— though  the 
foct  is  not  at  all  unlikel; — that  "  the  Engliah  were  placed  in  the  front  of 
liiB  annj"  (Lappenberg,  i  it,  Eng.  tr.).  Surely  it  rimptj  meani  that  thia 
WM  Uie  lint  time  that  William  used  English  troopB. 
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tror  who  was  inarching  agninet  an  independent  city; 

1  tlie  King  of  the  English,  at  the  head  of  his  loyal 

,  marching  against  a  city  which  reftti^  him 

k'ful  rights.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  native  English- 

I  from  the  West-Saxon  shires,  were  found  ready 

on  such  a  service.     A  government  in  possession, 

unpopular,    has    vast    advantages    over   a   people 

|it  leaders.     If  King  William  summoned  the^^nf  in 

;  form,  under  the   same   penalties  which  had  been 

1  the  daj-B  of  ^thelred,'  the  man,  Thegn  or  churl, 

il  to  hold  back  must  have  been  a  man  of  unusual 

5  and  i-igonr.     And,  when  soldiers  are  once  under 

e  blind  instinct  of  military  discipline,  and  of  what 

military  honour,  has  too  often  been  found  utterly 

reigh  the   higher  biddings  of  moral  and   political 

If  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  the  Buonapartes 

pie  to  drive  out  Parliaments  at  the  bidding  of 

Y  chiefs,  we  cannot  wonder  that  William,  now 
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His  course  natoially  led  him  through  Dorset,  and  it  vae  0Hir.xmi. 

no  doubt  now  that  the  towns  of  that  shire,  Dorchester,  WQH»m'« 

nvigM  «ai 
Bridport,    Wareham,    and    Shsttesbuty,   underwent   that  his  uurch ; 

feariul  hanying  the  result  of  which  is  recorded  in  Domes-  Doraat 
day.    Bridport  was  utterly  ruined ;  not  a  bouse  seems  to  ''>"™- 
have  been  able  to  pay  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
At  Dorehester,  the  old  Soman  settlement,  the  chief  town 
at  the  shire,  only  m  small  remnant  of  the  houses  escaped 
destnietion.'    Thne  &cts  are  signs  that  William  followed  wmiuu'i 
the  aune  policy  against  Exeter  which  he  had  followed  una  u  in 
against  Le  Mans*  and  against  London,"    The  borou^  of  ^^'**" 
Dorset  were  doubtless  among  the  towns  which  had  joined 
in  the  civic  league.    Most  likely  they  stood  eiegea  and 
were  taken  by  storm.     At  any  rate  they  were  ruthlessly 
harried,  in  order  at  once  to  isolate  and  to  frighten  the 
greater  city  which  lay  beyond  them.     This  policy  did  its  Its  efiect : 
work.     As  William  drew  near,  the   fear  of  him  and  his  trab«  of 
wrath  fell  on  the  patricians  of  the  commonwealth  of  Exeter,  ^^^f 
At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city  a  second  deputa-  miniip 
tion  met  him,  whose  language  was  very  different  from  that  hoBtagH. 
of  the  earlier  message.     Nothing  was  now  smd  of  condi- 
tions; nothing  was  refused;  all  was  abject  submission  to 
William's  will.    The  men  of  Exeter  craved  for  peace  j  their 
gates  were  open  to  receive  the  King;  they  would  obey  all 
his  orders.     In   pledge  of  their  good  faith,  hostages,  as 
many  as  William  demanded,  were  at  once  given  np.*     And  Alleged 
it  would  seem  that  William  now  made  some  special  pro-  pr^aniM  by 
mises  of  favour  which  he  afterwards  failed  to  cany  out.*  ^"""^ 


'  See  DmimhU;,  ioo.  '  See  voL  iU.  p.  aoj. 

'  lb-  PP-  5JI.  S4»- 

•  Otd.  Vit.  510  B.  "Mt^ara  moi,  ut  Begeni  cum  eiBrdtu  tppcopin- 
qiure  cognoecunt,  obviam  adveulenti  procedimt.  pacem  pcwcunt,  portu  ei 
paters  dicunt,  impokta  quBlibet  ae  bcturoa  promiUont,  et  obddee  iUico, 
quukloe  R«x  jubet,  ■ddncuntur."  Thia  of  courw  cumot  jaema  that  thajr 
w<Dt  back  to  the  city  for  hoatagea. 

'  So  it  would  Bcem  &om  the  ahnri  but  weighty  aocoant  in  the  Worcester 
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cannot  wonder  that  it  was  so,  for,  as  soon  as  the  mes- 
^rs  retumwi  to  the  town,  it  speedily  appeared  that  the 

of  the  ruling  body  was  not  confirmed  by  the  general 
in^'  of  tlie  citizens.  The  capitulation  was  disowned  ; 
D  regard  far  the  safety  of  the  hostages  did  not  move 
1  who  hod  made  up  their  minds  not  to  yield.'     After 

di-piitation  had  withdrawn,  and  had  left  the  liostagea 
he  King's  hands,  no  further  marks  of  submission  fol- 
ed.  The  road  was  not  thronged,  as  William  perhaps 
ied  to  see  it,  by  his  new  subjects  pouring  forth  to  wel- 
le  their  eovereign.  One  might  almost  be  led  to  think 
t  acts  of  direct  hostility  followed  on  the  part  of  the 
zens.     At  all  events,  William  k3W  that  he  was  deceived, 

we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  being  filled  with  wonder 

wrath.^  With  five  hundred  horsemen  he  rode  forth  to 
the  city,  to  judge  of  its  site  and  its  fortifications,  and  to 
1  out  what  the  enemy  were  doing.^ 

.nicle,  »'liic:h  gjves  UnU  whiDb  we  nhoM  he  weU  pleoned  to  see  drawn 
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The  city  to  which  William  now  drew  near  did  not  in-  ohap.xviii. 
deed  rival  the  natural  strength  of  Le  Mans  or  Domfront,  J?««srip- 

"  ^       tion  of 

but  it  came  nearer  than  most  English  towns  to  recalling  Exeter, 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  those  memorable  scenes  of 
his  earlier  exploits.  Exeter  is  described  by  the  most  de- 
tailed historian  of  this  campaign  as  standing  in  a  plain,^ 
and  to  one  who  looks  dovm  upon  the  city  from  the  higher 
ground  which  surrounds  it  on  nearly  every  side  the 
description  might  not  seem  untrue.  But  the  city  really 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  a  hiU,  in  some  parts,  of  no  slight 
steepness.  The  Exe  flows  to  the  south-west ;  at  the  north- 
east a  kind  of  narrow  isthmus  connects  the  hill  with  a  large 
extent  of  ground  at  nearly  its  own  level.  On  either  side 
of  the  isthmus  a  sort  of  ravine,  stretching  towards  the 
river  on  each  side,  forms  a  natural  moat  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  city.  On  the  isthmus,  the  most  important 
point  in  the  line  of  defence,  stood  the  East  Gate  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  four  which  guarded  thie  ends  of  the  four 
main  streets  which  still  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  Koman  Isca.^  The  wall  which,  with  a  little  care^  The  walls 
may  be  traced  through  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent,^  fol-  *^  *^*^' 

^  Orderic  (510  A)  calls  the  city  "in  piano  idta,**  and  adds  "a  litore 
marine,  quod  ex  Hibemia  vel  Britannia  minore  breTisaimo  aditur  spatio, 
distans  milliaria  cirdter  duo/*  "Utus  maiinum"  may,  by  a  fihvourable 
construction,  be  taken  to  mean  the  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  but  the 
yrhole  geography  is  confused. 

'  The  direction  of  the  western  limb  was  changed  between  the  coming  of 
William  of  Normandy  and  William  of  Orange,  and  it  now  no  longer  leads 
directly  to  the  West  Gate.  For  this  fact  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kerslake  of 
Bristol. 

*  The  walls  of  Exeter  are  well  shown  in  the  plans  in  Izacke^s  "  Remarkable 
Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter  **  (London,  1724),  and  Jenkinses  "History 
and  Dewription  of  the  City  of  Exeter"  (Exeter,  1806).  In  April,  1870,  I 
made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  defences  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford, 
and  we  were  able  to  trace  the  wall  nearly  everywhere.  like  the  walls  of  Rome, 
it  has  been  greatly  patched  at  various  times,  and  shows  a  most  remarkable 
variety  in  its  masonry.  I  feel  little  doubt  that  some  parts  of  the  wall  of  .^hel- 
Stan  are  still  standing  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is 
a  clear  imitation  of  Roman  work.     All  the  gates  have  been  destroyed. 
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Khecreet  of  tbeliill,  whidi  ia  divided  from  tha  river  bj 
loTial  pastures,  which  in  those  days  were  most  likely 
Ifampe.  The  defences  were  tbgrefore  not  carried  dowQ 
Iwater,  eioept  at  the  extreme  Boutbero  part  of  the 
Ihere  a  fifth  gate,  the  Qimji  Gate,  came  between  the 
n  and  Southern  Gates  of  the  four  main  arme.  Here 
|ere  the  two  main  approaches  for  either  friends  or 
The  Ese,  not  yet,  as  at  a  lat«r  time,  bridled  by 
lalforded  free  access  from  the  friendly  distncts,  and 
r  nothing  of  any  fleet  being  employed  by  Williiun, 
1  opposite  end  of  the  city,  William's  line  of  approach 
lie  by  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  East  Gate  which 
I  into  the  High-street.  The  ground  is  such  that  he 
1  horsemen  would  see  but  little  of  the  town  till  they 
lito  its  near  neighbourhood.  To  the  left  of  the  East^ 
ithin  the  wall,  stood  the  cathedral  chorch  ot 
L'ly  translated  bishoprick,  which  has  since  given  way 
I  building  whose  combined  nncouthness  of  outline 
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and  towers  was  thick  with  defenders/    Acoording  to  one  ohap.xviil 
version,  one  of  the  besieged  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  Wil-  Insult  wid 
liam  and  his  followers  an  insult  as  unseemlj  as  it  was^^^oQ 
senseless.^    The  wrath  of  William  was  now  kindled  to  the  ^^i^^ 
nttermost.    God,  he  said,  would  never  help  men  who  dared 
to  treat  him  with  soch  soom.^    The  whole  army  now  drew 
near;  the  siege  was  formed^  and  William  began  by  striving 
to  strike  awe  alike  into  his  followers  and  into  his  enemies 
by  an  act  in  which  the  laws  of  war  were  strained  to  the 
nttermost.    One  of  the  hostages  was  brought  close  to  the  He  blinds 
East  Qate^  and  his  eyes  were  put  oat  in  the  sight  of  both  hMtagw. 
armies.^    We  shudder  at  the  cruelty;  to  the  avenger  of 
A]en9on^  the  act  most  likely  seemed  at  once  politic  and 
mercifnL    In  the  eyes  of  William  it  was  a  means  by 
which  Exeter  might  be  won^  as  he  loved  to  win  his  con- 
quests, without  further  shedding  of  blood.®    But  the  sight 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "Portn  offiimato  ennt,  densnque  turbe  in  pro- 
pngnacolis  et  per  totum  muri  ambitmn  proetabant." 

'  WOl.  Malms,  ill.  248.  "Unus  eorum,  supra  murum  stans,  nndato 
inguine  auras  sonitu  infierioris  partis  turbaverat^  pro  contemptu  videUoet 
Nonnannorum/*    So  Bog.  Wend.  ii.  4 ;  Matt.  Pari%  6,  ed.  Wats. 

*  WilL  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Ipse  audadus  earn  assilierat ;  protestans  homines 
irreverentes  Dei  destituendoe  suflOragio.'*    Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  ''  Denique  regie  jussu  exerdtus  ad  urbem  admotus 
est,  et  unus  ex  obsidibus  prope  portam  oculis  priratus  est.** 

*  See  Ycl,  ii.  p.  285. 

'  On  the  rights  of  hostages  and  the  unlawfulness  of  putting  them  to 
death,  see  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  iii.  11.  18  ;  Yattel,  Droits  de 
Gens,  ii.  16  (vol.  i.  p.  190,  ed.  Leyden,  1758).  This  doctrine  William 
would  no  doubt  have  readily  accepted,  even  while  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  blinding  or  other  mutilation  short  of  death.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
Grotius  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Narste  as  described  by  Agathias.  The 
reference  is  to  the  siege  of  Lucca  in  553  (see  Gibbon,  vii.  395,  ed.  Milman). 
The  defenders  of  the  dty  Ceuled  to  surrender  at  the  time  agreed  on,  so  he 
pretended  (if  the  stoiy  is  to  be  believed)  to  put  t&eir  hostages  to  death. 
His  words  are  remarkable  ;  Mots  dk  rSn^  d/jup*  airriw  «o2  XP^<  Mk€i  to^» 
6ft^paif9  ^uxipOaptfimtf  dm  dr  ol  ir  r^f  Aaru  6yia$Hfw  mt  ra&r^  voinU  ii^i^atv 
rijs  dwiffrUu,  6  8i  ffr partly 6$,  f^^fV  7^  iwtarra  iwpai9c§,  mt  oO  Xioy  rg 
6py^  £vtr*xifp^t,  o*«  h  t6^€  iiiUrrjrot  cIi;  clw  dvoirrcTrcu  rc^t  n^  Of  t<  sa2 
i)^ir7«^Tmt  Ml"  £r  Irfpoc  IwKriiiiiiXow,     Agath.  p.  23,  ed.  Paris.     Yet,  if 
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vny  IxTit  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Eseter ;  th^  were 
stirred  up  to  a  yet  more  valiant  defence  of  their 
i  and  homes.'     The  siege  hegan,  and  was  carried  on 
igour  on  both  sides  for  eighteen  days.    The  besiegers 
p  a  constant  attack  on  the  walls;  the  defenders  how- 
ood  their  ground,  and  many  of  the  assailants  lost 
ves.2     William  might  have  been  beaten  back  from 
as  Swegen  had  been,  if  the  military  art  of  Nor- 
io    'William's  days  had  not    been   many  steps   in 
e  of  the  military  art  of  Denmark   in  the  days    of 
1.     It  was  by  undermining  the  walls  that  William 
gained  possession  of  the  city.^     This  was  a  mode  of 
for  which  the  men  of  Exeter  were  most  likely  not 
d.    They  could  hurl  their  javelins  from  the  battie- 
they  could  cleave  the  sknil  of  any  daring  assailant 
ounted  a  scaling-ladder;   but  a   countermine  vras 
:ment  beyond  their  skill.     William's  mine  advanced 
tliat    part    of  the  wall  crumbled    to   the  ground. 
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But  there  were  still  those  ia  Exeter  who  acomed  or  feared  obaf  jvin. 
to  throw  themselves  apon  the  mercy  of  William.     The  ^J'w  \ 
mother  of  Harold  was  within  the  walls,  and,  as  I  have  <xmp»ay    ) 
aJreadj  conjectured,  she  was  piobBbly  accompanied  by  all  b«fcim  the 
thoee  members  of  the  House  of  Godwine  who  were  still '         ^' 
free  and  still  on  English  ground.     Gytha  left  the  city, 
evidently  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open ;  ^  with  her 
weut  the  wives  of  many  good  men,'  and  probably  others  of 
both   sexes,  for   the   presence  of  Blecman  the  priest  ia 
distinctly  recorded,^     If  her  grandaons  were  with  her,  they 
no  donbt  accompanied  her  in  her  flight,  though  they  did 
not  share  her  final  place  of  refuge.     The  means  of  escape  Sty 
were   easy.     William,  superior   to    Swegen  in  his   other  meuu  of 
resources,  had  brought  no  ships  to  share  in  the  attack  on    "   '** 
Exeter.     The  besieged  must  have  had  the  river  and  the 
sea  open  to  them  during  the  whole  length  of  the  siege. 
There   was  therefore   nothing  to   hinder  any   who   were 
minded  to  escape  by  wafer  from  so  doing.     When  the 
breach  in  the  wall  showed  that  resistance  was  now  hopeless, 
perhaps  even  while  William  was   marching   in  triumph 
through  the  East  Gate,  it  was  still  easy  for  Qytha,  and  Escape  of 
those  who  uhose  to  share  her  fortunes,  to  make  their  way  h^Mj^. 
by  the  Quay  Gate  to  the  still  friendly  stream.     The  widow  ''^' 
of  Godwine,  the  mother  of  Harold,  was  able  to  sail  away 
with  her  compaDions  before  the  last   stronghold  of  her 
children  bad  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  its  lord.     She  and 
her  immediate  company  either  doubled  the  Land's  End,  or 

CDomliam  coacti  capiu&t,  ad  depiecktioDsm  descenduDt."  Here  I  uem  to 
see  &  vote  pawed  by  a  general  Axerobly  of  llie  citizena  (tnunidpea)  aa 
dutmguiahfld  Erom  the  earlier  action  of  the  "primorca*'  only.  Cf.  on  the 
conititutioD  of  London,  vol.  iii.  pp.  $45-547. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1067.    "Qytha  vero  oomitiMa,  idlioet  mater  Haroldl  Regie      - 
AngliKiun,  et  wror  [it  ahoold  be  "Miiita"]  Suaai  Itegia  Danonim,  cum 
multia  dt  eivUaU  fuffiens  evasit." 

'  ChroQ.  Wig.  1067.     "  And  her  fiarde  Qyl!»  iit,  Esroldes  modor,  and 
nutnegn  godn  manna  wif  mid  b<rr«." 

'  See  above,  p.  143. 
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?rliaps  able  to  find  their  way  across  a  friendly  eonntry 
mast  of  Somerset.    There  they  songht  shelter  on  one 
s  two  islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Steep  and 
it  Holm,  which  form  such  marked  objects  in  the 
om  eiiher  coast,  and  which  can  be  seen  even  from 
tiint  hills  of  Gloiicestersliire.    To  one  of  them  Gildas, 
B  British  chronicler  of  the  English  Conquest,  had 

for  solitude  and  meditation,  till  pirates  from  the 
^s,  forerunners  of  the  Wikings  of  a  later  day,  drove 

seek  for  refuge  in  the  inland  isle  of  Ynysvitrin.'   In 
■s  of  the  Danish  invasions,  a  hand  of  rava^ers,  flying' 
f  he  arras  of  the  men  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  had 

the  lonely  island  till  food  failed  them,  when  they 
away  to  Uyfed  and  to  Ireland.'     And  now  Gytha 
r  companions,  her  daughter  Gnnhild  and  her  grand- 
er the   younger  Gytha,   sought  the   same   dreary         f 
'  jierhaps  only  till   one  more  chance  of  restoration 
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It  was  perhaps  not  till  this  last  hope  proved  as  vain  as  all  cHAPJEVin. 
others  that  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  widow  of  God  wine  bade  ^^ 
her  last  farewell  to  the  land  of  her  adoption/     She  made  Biarmid 
her  way  to  the  old  shelter  in  Flanders^  and  found  a  home  Qy^jjj^ 
at  Saint  Omer  in  very  different  case  from  the  days  when,  withdraws 

•^  .  .^  »  toFlanders. 

in  her  former  exile,  she  had  come  with  her  husband  and  her  June,  1069! 
sons.'    This  is  the  last  stage  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  of 
her  long  and  chequered  life.     Of  her  descendants  we  get  a 
few  more  glimpses.     Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  Gk>dwine,  Gimliild, 
already  vowed  to  a  virgin  life,  spent  nineteen  years  of  pious  of  God- 
mortification   in  the  land  of  banishment.     Fnmi   Saint  ^^^^~^ 
Omer  she  passed  to  Bruges ;  from  Bruges,  according  to  A^st  24, 
all  precedent,  she  went  on  to  Denmark,  where  she  was  sure 
of  an  honourable  welcome  at  the  hands  of  her  royal  cousin. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  Bruges,  and  there  died  a  few 
weeks  before  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  at  Bouen.'     Her  Marriage 

A  A 

niece  Oytha  also  found  her  way  to  the  court  of  Swegen.  acendants 
By  his  means  she  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  marriag^e  j^^??*' 

J  00     daughter 

to  the  Russian  prince  Vladimir  of  Novgorod.     To  him  she  of  Hwold. 
bore  a  son  who  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  English 
grandfather^  and  daughters  too,  through  whose  marriages 
the  blood  of  Harold  found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  many 
of  the  princely  houses  of  Northern  Europe.* 

But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  gates  of  Exeter.    6y tha  Surrender 
and  her  companions  were  gone,  and  those  who  had  less  ^ 

'  Florence  cuts  the  siary  short ;  "  De  dyitate  fugiens  evaat  et  Fljuidriam 
petit.**  But  her  stay  on  the  Flat  Holm  was  not  very  shorty  as  the  Chronicle 
addfl,  "And  |«er  wunode  sume  hwile  and  swa  ^  ))anon  ofer  ss  to  See 
Audomare."  This  "some  while"  may  possibly  oover  the  space  till  the 
final  discomfiture  of  her  grandsons  in  June,  1069. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

'  The  bones  of  Gunhild,  and  her  sepulchral  inscription  written  on  lead, 
were  first  found  in  the  church  of  Saint  Donatus  at  Bruges  in  1786.  The 
church  was  destroyed  in  1804,  but  the  inscription  and  a  single  bone — ^like 
the  one  bone  of  William  which  escaped  the  Huguenot  destroyers  of  Saint 
Stephen*s — were  preserved.     I  have  given  the  inscription  in  Appendix  L. 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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al  reason  to  dread  the  wrath  of  William  went  forth 
ve  hie  mercy.  The  pageant  which  had  greeted  his 
s  he  entered  Le  Mans'  greeted  them  again  as  he 
I  the  capital  of  western  England.  The  whole  popu- 
poiired  forth  to  meet  the  Conqueror  whom  they  were 
ircL'd  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign.  Along  with 
lers  in  age  or  rank  came  forth  the  goodly  youth  of 
ehire,'  and  the  clergy  of  the  city,  bearing  their  sacred 

and  other  holy  things,  lo  appeal  lo  the  religious 
it  which  was  ever  strong  in  the  mind  of  William. 
jipeal  was  hardly  needed ;  William's  heart  was   not 

hardened  as  to  inflict,  the  horrore  of  sUughter  and 
■r  in  mere  wantonness.  The  prayer  of  the  suppliants 
card,  and  they  were  assured  of  the  safe  possession  of 
ivea  and  goods.     Remembering  i)erliaps  the  accident 

had  led  to  the  destruction  of  Dover,"  William  secured 
ites  with  a  strong  guard    of  men   whom   he  could 
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William  was   thus   master  of  Exeter.     His   first  step,  oHAP.xvin. 

as  ever,  was  to  secure  his  conquest  hv  the   buildin^r  of^'*™''- 

,         -         ,  ^  ~     ,         .         ■  tionofliia 

a  castle.     Id   the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  imme-  CuOe  of 

diately  within  the  walls,  a  site  stood  ready,  such  as  the 
Normans  lored  for  the  building  of  their  fortresses,  a  site 
admirably  suited  to  keep  the  half-subdued  citizens  under 
the  yoke.  The  great  mound,  defended  by  its  mighty 
fosse,  the  mound  which,  from  its  Norman  occupiers,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Rougemont,'  overlooked  both  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  on  this  William  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  Castle  oi  Exeter.*  The 
present  remains,  as  seen  from  witfaont,  ace  not  imposing. 
The  greater  part  of  the  buildings,  including  the  collegiate 
church  which  arose  within  the  walls,'  have  vanished,  and 
unsightly  modern  buildings  have  intruded  within  the 
precinct.  Still  the  gate  which  leads  from  the  town,  though 
a  good  deal  disfigured,  may  well  be  of  the  time  of  William 
or  of  a  time  but  little  later.  A  better  site  for  comnuindiDg 
the  eity,  the  opposite  heights,  and  the  valley  which  lies 
between,  could  not  have  been  wished  for.  The  command  The  owtle 
of  the  rising  fortress  was  given  to  Baldwin  of  Moeles,  a  son  u,  B«ldwin 
of  William's  kinsman  and  early  guardUo  Count  Gilbert,  "^  W"^- 
and  married,  according  to  same  accounts,  to  a  kinswoman 
of  his  sovereign.'     Baldwin  was  left,  with  other  men  of 

'  Rougtmont,  Jtubeni  raoiu.     Sea  OllTer,  i8i. 

'  Onl,  Vit.  510  C.  "Locum  iatra  mcenu  ad  eutruenduni  csBteUum 
delegit."  Geettt  Steph.  it.  "Cutellum  in  at  mtum,  editJKdiiio  aggers 
Hublatnin,  muro  ineipugnabili  obiepCum,  turribiu  Cna&riuiiB  [see  above, 
p.  139]  inciaili  caloe  coufectia  lirmatuni.'' 

'  See  ita  hiatoiy  in  Oliver,  19J. 

<  Ord.  Vit.  i  10  C.  "  Ibi  Balduinuia  de  Molis,  filium  Gideberti  Coimiti^ 
alioaquQ  miUttie  ptecipaoB  reljquit,  qui  neceeBarium  opua  oonficereiit  pi«d- 
dioque  manerent."  On  Baldwin,  aee  Will.  Gam.  viii.  37  ;  Ord.  Vit.  687  C, 
6g4  D,  which  latter  psHage  gives  aoine  details  of  111*  actions  alter  death. 
The  genealog;  in  Du  Cange,  10S5,  gives  him  aa  hia  wife  a  daughter  of  an 
aunt  of  Duke  William,  whom  I^.  Oliver  (181)  caDa  "Albieda  the  Con- 
queror'a  niece  ;"  but  Orderic  (6B7  C)  wema  to  apeak  of  her  only  aa  "bona 
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and  rank,  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  city  v 
UGst  had  ci>st  Wilham  ao  dear.     He  was  to  hasten  c 
the  buildiug  of  tJte  autlu,  a  process  which,  togetfaei 
the  other  eifeota  of  tite  si<?go  and    the   rarrender,  ] 
sd  tlie  destructif)n  of  forty-dght  of  the  housei  of  th«  I 

asides  the  building  of  the  castio  and  the  destruction 
h  it  involved,  another  ]»enalty  was  inflicted  ujton  the 
The  patricians  of  the  half-born  oommonwoalth  had 
k1  to  pay  to  William  tbe  tribute  which  had  been  psud 
irlier  Kings.'  The  money  payment  was  now  raised 
an  occasional  half-nmrk  of  silver  to  eighteen  pounds 
J.  The  rig-hts  of  the  Old  Lady  were  not  forgotten, 
Eadgyth  received  two-tbirds  of  the  increased  burthen 
upon  her  mominff-gift.' 

le  amount  of  resistance  which  William  met  with  in  the 
t  after  the  fall  of  Exeter  is  not  clearly  marked.    There 
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to  show  that  tboae  two  boroughs  were  special  Bcenca  of  ohapjwhi. 
raflistaace.  Lidford  lay  on  the  road  towards  Cornwall,  into 
which  peninanla  William  now  marched.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  zeal  of  their  English  landlords,  the  Bretwealat 
themselves  had  no  special  motive  to  struggle  against  one 
master  on  behalf  of  another,  and  whatever  resistance 
William  met  with  in  that  qoarter  was  easily  overcome.' 

The  conqnest  of  western  Ei^hmd  was  thos  complete,  '^'^'^ 
and  the  nsnal  work  of  conGscatioB  and  division  of  lands  divMoi  of 
now  began.     I  say  begao,  for  of  oonrse,  neither  here  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  the  conntry,  need  we  suppose  that  it 
took  place  altogether  at  once.     In  some  cases  it  is  phun 
that  it  did  not.    And  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few  Englishmen  EDglbh- 
of  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  favour  and  to  keep  their  obtjuoed 
lands  and  offices.     One  of  these  perhaps  was  Aiulf,  a  man    ^'"' 
who  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  who  may  be  the  same 
as  a  landowner  of  the  same  name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.' 

man  populoiu  thwi  Bonuhtple,  is  now  a  vtrj  incmuddenblB  place.    No 
dcMructioD  of  bouiea  U  spoken  of  in  tbs  other  DeTonshlra  towni. 

■  Old.  Vit.  510  C.     "Ipae  po«tea  in  Cornu  Britannia  ulterius  oonten- 
dcAwt.     CompodCo  ubique  motu  quam  depreheodit,  ewrcitun  dimUt." 

*  The  entriea  alnut  Aiulf  outy  lead  to  the  belief  Hut  there  were  two 
per*oiu  of  the  oame.  We  have  in  Berkahire  (63),  Wiltohire  (73),  uid 
Donet  (81b,  83I,  an  Aiul^  described  as  "vioeoomce"  and  "  cMDeraliua," 
h(ddiiig  lands  aU  of  irtuch  had  belonged  to  Fttg*'"'*'  owncn  T.  B.  E.  In 
Deviauhiie  (116)  there  is  an  Aiulf  in  the  same  case  without  an;  official 
descripUon.  In  Devonshire  (109)  there  is  an  Aiulf  who  holds  of  Judhael 
of  Totoa  landH  whicJi  he  had  bJAaelf  held  T.  R.  E.  Again,  in  Someraet 
(94)  and  in  Devonshire  (115  and  116)  we  lind  an  Aiulf  holding  T.  R.  E. 
whose  lands  had  passed  to  Norman  owners.  In  Wiltshire  (74)  we  find 
among  the  King's  Thegns  an  Eadmund  son  of  Aiolf  bidding  lands  which  his 
falher  had  held  T.  B.  E.  This  last  person  can  hardly  &11  to  have  been  an 
Engtinhmsn,  but,  aa  he  can  hardly  ful  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
Sorvef,  he  cannot  well  have  been  the  Sboriff.  It  ramains  a  queatdon  whether 
the  Sheriff  and  the  holder  T.  R.  E.  can  be  the  same  penon.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Sbsrifi's  largest  estate,  tbat  in  Donelallire,  wu  partly  an 
official  and  not  a  personal  holding.  Aflar  one  of  the  entries  (83)  fbllows  the 
comment,  ' '  banc  tenet  Aiulf  de  Kege  quamdin  erat  vieeconee."  The  name 
Aiulf  appCMH  in  Rogra  of  Howden  i.  186,  as  equivalent  to  .Althelwiilf. 
U  2 
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hore  certain  case  is  tbat  of  Colwine,  who  stands  at  ths'l 
Id  of  &  lon^  list  of  EDglisli  Tlieg:ns  who  appear  as  laad- 1 
^ers  at  the  tioie  of  the  Survey.  Most  of  them  kept  thai 
B  which  they  had  themaelves  held  in  the  time  of  Ein^  J 
hward.  Colwine  seems  also  to  have  been  the  representa- 
k  of  the  Lady  in  the  city  of  Exeter,'  This  large  number 
iDevDDshire   Tliegns   who   kept   their   lands   seems    to  ( 

V  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shire  submitted  easily 
Br  the  fall  of  the  capital.'  But  the  most  remarkable  man, 
I  the  official  of  highest  rank,  among  those  who  won 
piiam's  favour  in  the  western  shires,  was  Kadnoth,  a 
1  who  eeems  to  liave  risen  by  the  favour  of  Harold,  who 
I  held  the  office  of  Staller  under  both  Eadward  and 
rold,  and  who  had  large  estates  in  \'anoua  parte  of 
bland,  but  especially  in  the  West.  He  became  a  zealous 
Berent  of  William  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  died  in 
I  service.     It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  he  must 
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Of  him  we  have  already  heard.     I  have  elsewhere^  told  the  ohap-xviu. 
legend  how,  in  the  days  of  King-  Eadward,  Brihtric  had  ^^  "^ 
been  sent  as  an  amhassador  to  the  Conrt  of  Flanders ;  how  and 
Matilda  offered  herself  to  him  in  marriage  and  was  refused ; 
how,  when  Brihtric  was  in  William's  power,  she  remembered 
the  slight  which  he  had  put  apon  her,  and  stirred  np  her 
hnaband's  wrath  against  him.     Brihtric  was  seized  at  his 
house  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  very  day  when 
Saint  Wulfstan  had  hallowed  a  chapel  of  hia  bnildJDg.    He 
was  hnrried  to  Winchester,  and  died  in  prison,  when  his 
lands  were  divided   between   Matilda  and   Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.     Such  is  the  tale.    It  has  thus  mnch  of  combon^ 
tion  from  history,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  Brihtric 
did  pass  to  Matilda;  but  nothing  more  can  be  said,' 

Among  ecclesiasticB  neither  of  the  two  western  Bishops  Stote  of 
was  disturbed,  and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  William's  ^^  ^ajj;,^ 
companion  in  his  Norman  voyage,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  The 
place  for  several  years.     Both  Gisa  and  Leofric  held  their  Bighop*    i 
sees  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  Gisa  outlived  William  "^^    | 
himself.     The  two  great  assertors  of  Lotharingian  disci- 
pline'were  not  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  championship  of 
English  freedom,     Gisa,  a  stranger  by  birth,  found  favour  Williun'a 
and  help  from  the  stranger  King ;   he  at  last  obtained  q^ 
a  part  of  the  lands  which   had   been  disputed   between 
him   and  Earl  Harold.     In   his   gratitude   he  learned  to 
look  on  the  overthrow  of  England  as  a  small  priee  to  be 
paid  for  the  addition  of  the  lordships   of  Banwell   and 
Winesham  to  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Wells.*    licofric, 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  *  On  Brihtric  lee  A]q>eiidix  0- 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  pp.  84,  450. 

<  Hutoritda,  >p.  Hunter,  18.  "  Pneoccupante  »uteui  mum  pBuvIdum] 
judido  divuiK  ultionia.  .  .  .  Dox  Tictcoia  potitiu,  quumi^^  gabenucnU 
post  earn  soecepiieet,  et  >  me  de  injurii  rnilii  illftt&  querimoniMa  kudiiiuet, 
Wjneduun  ecctens  resign&Tit,  privilegio  confinnkTit,"  &c.  On  Buiwell, 
■ee  voL  li.  p.  675.  Thii  meuu  tli>t  Winuhun  came  into  the  King's  honda 
b;  the  [brfeiture  of  Jf^tdge.    I  should  like  to  know  more  of  one  "  Jobume« 
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was  at  least  of  English  or  British  birth,  was  less 
;  he  never  obtaioM  the  rostitntion  of  the  lands  of 
am  which  Harold  was  «id  to  have  taken  from  bim.' 
n  the  conquered  city  itself »  small  transfer  of  eccle- 
■al  property  took  place,  which  in  Waiiam's  eyes 
ps  seemed  specially  appropriate.  The  church  of  Saint 
11  Ejieter.  the  church  of  the  Scandinavian  saint  which 
anish  Gytha  had  enriched  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
Iwine.'  was,  either  now  or  at  a  later  stage  of  Williams 

bestowed  on  the  Abbey  of  the  Place  of  Battle-' 
ler  of  Gytha's  pions  gifla,  bestowed  for  the  same  cause 
?  Old  Minster  of  Winchester,  passed  away  altogether 
the  Chnrch,  and  became  part  of  the  spoil  of  William's 
ible  brother  of  Mortain.*  As  William  could  have  no 
e  for  despoiling-  the  chief  church  of  his  own  capital, 
s  we  can'hardly  euspect  him  of  going  bo  far  aa  to  try 

Godwine  an  ill  turn  in  the  other  world,  this  last 
tion  is  more  likely  to  be  dne  to  some  usurpation  on 
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abbey  were  seized  with  his  other  possessions,  and  it  wae  (WAPiTin. 
onlj  with  mnch  difficulty  that  Abbot  Ealdred  at  last  ob> 
tain«d  their  reetitntion.' 

The  conquest  of  the  "West  opened  a  wider  field  than  ever  GnntB  to 
for  the  reward    of  William's    followers   and  allies.     Thechurohei; 
saints  of  Normandy  aod  France  were  not  forjifotten.     The 
metropolitan  church  of  Ronen,  the  two  abbeys  of  Caen,  and 
the  Abbey  of  the  BatUe  all  came  in  for  their  share.*    And 
later  in  his  rei^,  when  the  death  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth  to  the 
pot  h^  lands  also   at  his  disposal,  William    bethought  some ; 
himself  of  making  a  more  lasting  offering  than  banners 
and  treasures   to  that  one  among  his  allies  who  ranked 
highest   both    in   heaven  and    earth.      One    lordship   in 
Somerset,  alone  among  all  the  lands  of  England,  became 
the  freehold   of  the  church   of  Saint    Peter   at    Borne.' 
Among  more  earthly  helpers,  the  Bishop  who  had  prayed  •«  Odo  and 
at  SenUc  and  the  Bishop  who  had  fought,  Geoffrey  ofcoutimcM; 
Coutances  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  received   grants  in  their 
personal  and  temporal  character.     The  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent  in  the  West  were  not  large,  but  among  them  was 
part  of  the  spoil  of  the  House  of  Godwine.'     Geoffrey  of 

'  Hist  Ab.  I.  484-  "  Ipeo,  ut  dixi,  ab  Anglii  diecedenle,  quEcnmqua 
illiDa  (uewit,  in  mAnum  Begu  ut  put*  [utpot«)]  profugi,  t«d«roU  ntnt. 
Quare  abbai  magna  cum  laboie  jowdictarum  tarranun  apud  Bagoa  ob- 
tinoit  natltutEonem." 

*  The  church  of  Rouen  held  the  two  lordihipB  of  Otteiy  and  Roviige  in 
DcTonahire,  the  fonner  the  ate  of  the  well-known  ooU^iata  churoh.  Bonlge 
(Domesday,  104)  was  William's  own  gift  out  of  the  eatate  of  a  woman 
named  Wulfgifu.  Ottery  bad  been  held  b;  the  church  T.  R.  £.,  and, 
accotding  to  a  dacmnent  quoted  in  the  HonasticoD  (ril.  1 1 18),  it  wu  a  gift 
of  Earl  Odda,  doubtleaa  during  hia  mcmumtai;  earldom  ovei  Derooihin  in 
1051-1053  (aee  vol.  ii.  p.  158).  Both  the  abbeys  of  Caen  (Domewlay,  104) 
held  lands  in  DeT<»ishire  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric,  and  Saint 
Stephen's  had  alao  lands  in  Somenelahira  (91).  For  the  poneadwis  of 
Battle  in  Devonshire  besidea  the  church  of  Saint  Olaf,  aee  Domesday,  104. 

>  Demeedaj,  91.  "Tern  eccleain  Bomuue.  Ecdcela  Bomana  bead 
Petri  Aportoli  tenet  de  Rege  Peritone.     Eddid  Begina  tenebat  T.  B.  E." 

*  lb.  B7  b.  "  Episoopus  Baiocensia  tenet  Cone  et  Sanson  de  eo.  Leuuintu 
cornea  tennit  T.  B.  E." 
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iray  received  an  endless  list  of  lordsbipe  in  Somerset, 
re.r  with  ematler  poeseesiong  in  the  other  western 
.'  Fresh  possessions  fiJl,  &s  we  have  eeen,  to  the  lot 
slacf  of  Btinlogne  when  he  recovered  the  favour  of 
im.'aod  fen  of  the  leading  followers  of  the  Conqneror 
without  their  share  in  the  new  distribution.'  Bald- 
vho  h^  been  left  in  command  at  Exeter,  and  who 
his  name  from  the  conquered  city,  received  a  vast 

iyinfi  wholly  in  the  two  shires  of  Devon  and  Sotner- 
1  the  former  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  Sheriff.* 
there  was  one  beyond  all  these,  whose  ebare  of  the 

of  England  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  one 
and  whose  chiefest  and   richest  rewards   lay  in   the 

oonqaered  lands.  Robert,  the  son  of  Ilerlwin  and 
va,  in  whose  favour  William  of  Mortain  had  been 
lied,'  who  had  received  the  very  Erst  fruita  of  the 
lest  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey/  and  whose  lands  spread 
i-dl  nigli  every  shire  from  Sussex  to  Yorkshire,  now 
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OT  two  otber  parallels  can  be  found  in  tibe  n^-call  of  the  ohap^tui. 
conquerors.  Well  nigh  the  whole  ehire  was  granted  to  him,  «"P?»iiy 
The  list  of  hie  posaesfiione,  lands  of  Earl  Harold,  of  the  ir*ll. 
Sheriff  Mnrlesw^fen,  and  of  a  crowd  of  smaller  victims,  is 
simply  endless.     Hardly  any  other  landowners  appear  in    | 
Cornwall,  except  the  Crown  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.   And  f 
the  lands  kept  by  the  Crown  are  small  compared  with 
those  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Mortain,  and  in  his 
fayonr  the  Charch  itself  was  not  Bpuvd.     The  two  great  Hlin*- 
Cornish  foundations,  the  two  churches  which  laid  claim  to  gf  tha 
be   looked  on   as  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  West-Welsh  ^^^  "^ 
diocese,  were  both  shorn  of  their  wealth  to  glat  the  insa-  "d  Saint 
tiable  appetite  of  the  Conqueror's  brother.     These  were  the 
charch  of  Saint   German,  "wEich   bore  the  name  of  the 
missionary  who  had  won  back  Britain  from  the  Pelagian 
heresy,'  and  the  more  renowned  house  of  Saint  Fetroc  at 
Bodmin,  a  church  which  had  won  the  favour  of  the  \Vest- 
Saxon  conquerors,^  and  which   had  bnt  lately  yielded  its 
episcopal  rights  to  the  capital  of  the  West.     Both  alike 
were  despoiled  of  many  of  their  lordships  to  swell  the  vast 
possessions  of  Count  Robert.^     Out  of  those  possessions  Origin  of 
arose  that  great  Earldom,  and  afterwards  Duchy,  of  Com4  Euidom. 
wall,  which  was  deemed  too  powerful  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  any  bnt  men  closely  akin  to  the  royal  house,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  for  ages  formed  the  appanage  of 
the  beir-apparent  to  the  Crown.     But  the  lands  of  Robert 
in  the  West  were  not  confined  to  the  shire  which  was 
almost  wholly  his  own.     The  lord  of  the  waterfalls  heaped  Robeit'i 
together  manor  upon  manor  among  the  dashing  streams  of^aDevMi- 
Devonshire  and  among  the  bills  and  islands  of  Somerset.  ^^I!^ 
And  one  spot  came  to  him  by  an  exchange  with  an  eccle- 
>  8«e  Beedk,   Hist.   Eccl.  i.   17  et  wqq. ;   Beeda  Chronioou,   189,  ed. 


'  Bee  Mon.  Angl.  li.  459. 

*  On  the  kggreuions  of  Robert  of  Mortain  on  Church  luids,  see  Domea- 
daj,  III,  and  Appendix  P. 
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leal  body,  the  possession  of  which,  lite  the  f 

Ivensej,  seemed  to  mark  him  oat  as  the  very  embodi' 

1  of  the  overthrow  of  England.     The  hill  of  Lutgares- 

l  whence  came  the  holy  relic  which  had  given  Eng-laod 

tr-cry  and  which   had  been  the  object  of  the  life's 

in  of  her  King,'  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  o 

E  to  wipe  out  its  name  and  memory.     The  height. 

If  the  peaked  hills  which  form  eo  marked  a  feature  in 

tcenery  of  Somerset,  was  now  crowned  by  a  caetle  of 

It  Robert,  which,  nndcr  the  French  name  of  Montacnte, 

Ine  at  once  a  badge  of  the  presence  of  the  stranger 

Ian  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  men  of  tho 

Bm  lands.^ 

tracing  out  the  diatribntion  of  lands  in  the  shires 

fell   into  William's  power  after  the  snrrendor   of 

ler,  we  are  etruck  at  every  step  by  the  all  but  utter 

Ice,  among    the    dispoesessed    landowners,  of  names 

|estive  of  British  origin.     In  SomerBet,  and  even  in 
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nomendatore  is  maiDly  Celtic,  aod  the  local  fitmities  profess  oa&F.zTnL 
to  show  in  their  Burnames  the  evidence  of  their  British 
origin.     It  is  therefore  remarkable  that,  even  in  Cornwall, 
the  landowners  in  the  days  of  Kin^  Eadward  seem  by  their 
names  to  have  been  almost  wholly  English.     In  an  age 
when  Bomames  were  still  unknown  in  Britain,  we  are  of 
course  not  to  look  for  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Fen "  among  the 
owners  of  Comiah  soil.*     Bat  we  might  have  looked  for  even  in 
distinctively  Welah  Christian  names,  and  of  them  we  find 
a  few,  but  very  tew.*   This  is  the  more  strikio^,  as  in  other 
Cornish  documents  which  enrvive,  the  number  of  Webb 
names,  though  not  overwhelming,  is  much  larger  than  it  is 
in  Domesday.'     The  natur^  inference  seems  to  be  that  The  Britbh 
Cornwall  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was  in  much  the  Cornwall 

same  state  as  England  after  it.     The  land  must  have  been  P"'!*^'', 

^  revived  by 

mainly  in  the  hands  cither  of  Englishmen  or  of  Anglicized  the  Nor- 

Britons.  The  Norman  Couqaest  may  very  well  have  given  queat, 
the  native  element  a  fresh  start.  Nowhere  was  tbe  dis- 
poaeeesion  of  former  landowners  more  complete.  In  Corn- 
wall we  find  none  of  those  King's  Thegns,  Englishmen 
who  kept  small  estates  or  fragments  of  large  ones,  of  whom 
there  are  so  many  in  other  districts.  On  Count  Robert's 
estates  the  names  of  the  tenants  are  mostly  French,  but 

'  Every  one  knowi  the  uying  Bbont  "  IVe,  Pol,  and  Pen ;"  but  It  i«  a 
saying  whlcli  carriea  jta  own  refutation  with  it.  Ttv,  Pol,  and  Pen  are  now 
■urnamea ;  that  ia,  they  are  the  names  of  plaeea  adopted  ••  luraameB  liy 
their  pooewKin  or  inhatataota.  Bat  the  man  who  firet  took  nich  a  local 
name  aa  a  aumame  waa  juat  aa  likely  to  bo  of  BwglJab  or  Nonsan  M  of 
Comiih  deacent. 

■  We  find  a  genuine  Welihman  in  I  lo  6,  Cadnualanl  by  name,  who  held 
I^cchtroe  in  Cornwall  T.  B.  E.  of  Saint  P«tioo.  In  iijb  we  flod  Griffin 
holding  lands  T.  B,,  E.  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  of  Count 
Robert  by  Jovinua  ;  and  of  the  men  in  Domeaday,  1 14-1 15,  who  bear  the 
nondeKiipt  namee  of  Briend,  Offera,  Hueohe,  Babel,  and  Bkdiio,  some  may 
have  been  tnte  Britons. 

*  See  the  manumiaaiona  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Petroc,  Cod.  Dipt,  iv,  308. 
We  there  find  plenty  of  Gru^dds  and  other  genuine  Welahmen  In  the  time 
of  Eadgar  and  earlier. 
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irc  English,  and  a  still  smaller  number  are  British.'      H 
low  Briton  and   Englishman  were  at  least  brought      ^M 
to  the  same  level  nnder  their  common  master.     Th«       H 
T  numerical  strengl.h  of  the  Britons  wonld  give  them 
vantage  over  the  strangers  of  either  speech,  jnst  as 
nglish  in  England  proper  had  the  same  advantage 
he  Norman  settlers.    And  it  would  be  singniar  indeed 
?  result  was  in  any  way  strengthened  by  what  may 
B  another,  and  the  last,  of  the  many  migrations  and 
er-migrationa  which  have  gone  on  in  various  agea 
en  Armorica  and  West-Wales.     The  followers  of  one 
of  Brifanny  had  once  pressed  into  the  greater  Britain 
k  shelter  from  Glorious  .£theUtan  against  the  attacks 
rman  invaders.^     The  followers  of  another  Alan  now 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  land  which 
sheltered    their  forefathers  from    the    hands    of  the 
ulants  of  their  old  enemy.     A  few  Breton  settlers  in 
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ite  lands  among^  the  conqaerors  had  at  least  begnD.     It  oi 
was  moat  likely  in  this  campaign  also  that  Gloucester-  ^^^^^'L 
Bhire  was  Mly  sabdaed,  though  the  accounts  to  which  we  tanbire. 
have  to  trust  are  very  imperfect.     A  castle  was  built  at  Glouc«a(er 
Gloucester,  and  its  building  of  course  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  destruction  of  houses,  but  the  date  of  its  foun- 
dation is  not  given,  and  the  destruction  is  much  smaller 
than  in  many  other  towns.^     This  looks  as  if  the  capital 
of  the  shire  was  at  least  not  taken  by  storm.     With  re-  State  of 
gard  to  Worcestershire  our  knowledge  is  in  one  way  still  oiin. 
scantier,  while  in  another  it  is  mncb  fnller.     There  is  no 
shire  of  whose  state  daring  the  Conqneror's  reign  we  are 
able  to  pnt  together  a  more  living  picture  from  the  com- 
bined evidence  of  the  Survey  and  of  local  records,^  but 
we  have  no  record  of  tlie  date  of  its  conquest     We  find  *^P"^\ 

,  .  .       ,     domof  the 

that  the  two  shires  were  pat  under  the  care  of  a  single  Sheriff 

SheriflT,    Urse  of  Abetot,  who   stands  forth    among  the  ^^etot. 

most  oppressive  of  his  class,  and  whose   hand   seems  to 

have    fallen  heavily   on  clerks  and   laymen   alike.     Odo  SpoUatiims 

also,  the  insatiable  Bishop  of  Bayeax,  appears  at  a  later 

time  among  the  spoilers  of  the  Church  in  this  district, 

and  as  he  did  not  spare  men  of  his  own  calling,  neitlier 

did  he  spare  men  of  his  own  nation.     Amoug  Englishmen 

we  come  across  the  well-known  names  of  Saint  Wulfstan 

the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  the  prudent  j£thelwig  of 

Evesham,  and  of  Ealdred,  who,  though  long  since  removed 

to  a  higher  see,  seems  to  stand  towards  the  Worcester 

□Hue  of  ft  sUve  in  ContwaU  in  Cod.  DipL  Iv.  313.     The  hid  of  Judhael 

BppewB  in  the  Geata  Stephuii  (14)  »  "Aluredus  Gliiu  Joelia  cujusdam 

illurtriiriim  Tiri." 

It  ahouM  not  b>  fbigotten  QuA  Totne*  wu  >  foundation  of  Brute  the 
IVojan,  whoae  footatep,  like  tli>t  of  Buddha,  t>  still  titers  to  lie  Hra. 

'  Domeeday,  161.  "  Sededm  domun  enot  nhi  eedet  OMiallnm  qun  modo 
demat,  et  in  burgo  dvitfttii  sunt  waMale  liiii.  domna. 

'  Out  accounU  of  the  condidon  of  the  Worceateidiire  monuteriea  ue  so 
full,  that  I  have  kept  them  for  a  gmeral  aooount  In  an  Appendix  to  the 
next  volume. 
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nick  in  a.  character  stnin|;cly  made  ap  of  g'U&rdian 
In  U-half  of  tlif  rijfhU  of  the  uhuith  of 
isler  he  braved  the  terrible  SbcrifT  himvelf.  Urao 
etot  was  only  the  chief  of  a  wbole  band  of  Nor- 
)ioi]ers,  who  seem  to  have  follen  with  Epi«iftl  engrr- 
m  the  lands  cf  the  church  in  this  particabir  shin: 
le  Sheriff  was  the  greatest  stnd  most  iluring  olTeiider 
He* built  bia  castle  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  monks 
ifcester,  so  that  the  fos«e  of  the  fortress  encroached 
'  mouaijtlc  burying^groand/  Church  and  cutle  lanst 
lave  etood  side  by  side  overlooking  the  Severn.   Com- 

waa  made  to  the  Archbishop,'  who  eame  to  the  epot, 
ned  the  ground,  and  rebuked  the  liing'a  officer  to  bia 

To  a  Latin  or  French  speaker  the  name  of  Urso 
.  have  suggested  an  easy  play  upon  words.  To  tlic 
i[\  prelate,  who  appears  an  addressing  tlie  Norman 
Tin  English  verse,  it  n-'ems  rather  tu  have  Guggeatml 
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truih  that  thine  oG&pring  shall  not  long  hold  the  land  oHAP.ivm. 
of  Saint  Mary  to  their  heritage." '  We  hear  of  no  re-  F»to  of  hii 
pentaace  on  the  part  of  Urse ;  yet,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
penitent  Ahab,  the  evil  that  was  to  come  on  his  house  was 
kept  back  till  the  days  of  hia  son.  In  the  days  of  King 
Heniy,  the  Lion  a£  Justice,  Roger  the  son  of  Urse  drew  on 
himself  heavy  pnoiahmeat  at  the  hands  of  the  King  in 
whose  days  no  man  dared  to  hart  another.'  A  servant  of 
the  King  was  titan  by  Soger's  order,  and  the  lands  of  Saint 
Maty,  along  with  bis  other  possessions,  passed  away  from 
the  son  a(  the  first  spoiler," 

Tbia  famous  tale  of  course  implies  the  complete  submis- 
sion of  Worcestershire,  but  the  tale  is  unluckily  without 
an  esact  date.     The  mention  of  Ealdred  however  enables 
OB  to  fix  it  to  a  time  not  later  than  the  year  following  the 
taking  of  Exeter.^     Nor  can  we  give  a  date  to  the  secular  Temporal 
commission  which,  if  we  may  trosl  the  local  history  oftioacon- 
Evesbsm,  ^tbelwig  received  at  some  time  or  other  from  ^^^^^ 
William's  hands.    This  commission  clothed  him  with  large  Abbot 
authority  in  several  shires,  in  some  of  which  it  is  p1^ 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Exeter,  Williiun  had  no 

'  The  waj  in  which  William  of  HalmMbuty  (GmI.  Pont.  153)  Uiea  to 
eipli^D  the  natura  of  a  rime  in  carious;  "libertaa  uiiml  ejua  [Aldredi] 
in  uno  verbo  enituit  pnedare,  quod  An^ice  ^tponam,  quia  Latlna  vaAtt, 
non  ricut  AngUcB  oondnnitatl  Kspondent.  .  .  .  Urmu)  his  verbis  adonui 
eA,  Hattttt  Jui  Urt,  hapt  fu  QotUt  jtiir*,  cJeganter  in  hii  verbis  «ed  dure 
nominnm  eupboois  alludens ;  '  VoearU,  inqnit,  Unas ;  habta*  Dti  maU- 
dieUontm,'  et  (qaod  Anglice  non  qiposui)  meun  et  omniam  consacratonim 
capitum,  nisi  cuteUiun  hinc  amoveria  ;  et  edas  profecto  quod  progeoiea  taa 
Don  diu  de  terri  Sanctie  Muue  hsredltAMttir." 

The  apologelio  way  in  which  William  quotea  a  few  words  of  EngUah 
reminde  one  of  his  difficulty  alxiut  tha  names  of  the  P^ngH.K  shires ;  see 
vol.  1.  p.  347. 

'  See  vol.  m.  p.  III. 

■  Will.  Malms.  153.  "  Diiit  ille  implenda  qii»  nos  vldemus  implela. 
Siquideoi  Htm  multis  annis  Glius  ejus  Bflgeiius  patemamm  poesesdaunm 
compos,  grari  Henrid  Begis  indignaCione  pulsus  est,  quod  quemdam  ei 
miaiabria  ngiis  pnedplU  taian  jnsrit  Inteilmi." 

'  EaldreJ  died  in  September,  1069. 
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ity  save  roefa  as  Wlonged  to  tim  through  the  nomi 
unissioD  of  £ai]win«.  ^th«lwi^  is  described  na  chi^f 
ir  at  any  iat«  as  chief  judge,  in  do  less  thui  seveu 
Woroeeter,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Hereford, 
d,  and  Shropahite.'  We  UBtnnillr  suEp«ct  exsggvn- 
□t  there  is  no  reaaon  to  doabt  cither  ^thelwig's 
lubmiasioD  to  William  or  his  lasting  favour  with 
He  appears  as  alreidT  trusted  by  the  Conqunor  in 
nhicb  may  not  nnliki-ty  Iwlong  to  the  time  which 
'e  BOW  reached,  and  which  seems  to  pitserve  a 
of  the  gtniggle  which  led  to  the  Xorman  occupation 
two  Hwiccian   shires,*    We  get  glimmerings  of 


u:o.        ^M 


HI,  pene  dliuiei  hujus  gEiUu  homim  mKoiaii  B 
ommuit  ei  carftm  iMariiDi  p»»*i>uii  tone,  viildK**,  Wina«trMi^«v 
trensre,  OxenefonlKire,  et  WumnUcann,  Bjenlati^m,  StaS»d- 
nobechin:,  its  ul  omiuum  bnjui  [atriB  (omilta  sl^aB  jadda  fiav  in 
rvQt.    Et  BOD  aolmn  in  utb  (arlibait  ad  etiiai  per  totvD  A 
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fighting  on  the  borders  of  those  shireB,  which  ended  in  a  osu.XTm. 
Glonoesterahire  Abbot  being  entrosted  to  the  safe  keeping  ^mJ^ 
of  hie  brother  in  Worcestershire.    Qodric,  Abbot  of  Winch-  Hwiodui 
combe,  whose  appointment  to  tliat  tnonastery  was  recorded 
in  an  earlier  Chapter,'  is  eet  before  as  as  the  leader  of  Reahunoe 
patriotic  movements  in  that  quarter.     His  opposition  was  priionment 
thought  of  importance  enough  to  call,  not  merely  for  de-  ^^^ 
privation  or  ontlawrj,   hut   for  personal   restraint     The  Windi- 
monastery  was  despoiled  of  many  of  its  possessions;  Qodric 
himself  was  at  first  put  in  ward  at  Qlouceeter,  and  was 
afterwards  entmsted  to  the  milder  keeping  of  .^thelwig. 
To  him  also  the  care  of  the  abbey  itself  was  entrusted  for 
three  years,  till  a  sacceesor  for  Qodric  was   found  in  a 
Norman  named  Qaland  or  Waland.^    The  exact  date  of 
these  events  is  not  to  be  fixed,  and  it  must  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  connected  with  the  movement  in 
the  West  which  I  bave  juat  recorded  or  with  the  movement 
in  the  North  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  record.     But 
it  seems  plain  that  Gloucestershire  was  fully  subdued  at 
some  stage  of  the  year  which  we  bave  now  reached,  and  I 
bave  connected  it  with  the  Western  roovem^it  because  the 
subjugation  of  Gloucestershire  is  at  least  connected  with  it 
in  idea.     The  conquest  of  Gloucestershire  made  William  All 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  former  earldom   of  Harold,  ^u  ^ 

except  the  comer  of  Herefordshire  which  was  still  defended  i??,.'"  , 

WfUiainB 
by  Eadric  the  Wild.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  great  hands. 
merchant  borough  on  the  borders  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 

'  SeeToLii.  p.  361. 

'  The  Koonnt  of  Godric  in  the  ETeshun  Elstoiy  (go)  rum  Iboa ;  "  R«z 
WtUiehnoji  toUen«  abbatem  Wincslcumbeawm,  Qadrionm  nomina,  fecit 
conatitui  in  cqitJTitate  spud  Gloeces&e,  moxque  huic  alibati,  Ageluuio 
■uam  ■bbatiun  conuniait,  quam  fere  per  tres  anmos  ^uui  piopriun  in 
cuDctii  gnbenumdo  servavit.  Deinde  Rta.  donavlt  iHam  cuidam  abbati 
Galando  nomine,  et  eo  poat  modicum  tempiw  ei  qao  eiun  aoceplt  defiincto, 
Iterum  iati  abbati  A^aoio  oommittitur.''  In  the  next  Chapter  we  ehall 
come  acron  a  recotd  of  Godrio's  aojouni  at  ETeebam. 
VOL.  IV,  N 
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Ity  so  strong'  in  its  peninsalar  site,'  was  in  William's 
!■,  and  waa  not  disposod  to  revolt  i^aiurt  him.     Tbo  fl 
of  Bristol  most    have  been  built  at  some  stage   of  fl 
am's  reign,  bat  there  is  no  record  of  its  building  in  H 

Lirvey."                                                                                 1 

lliam,  now  conqneror  of  all    sonthem    and    west*m 
md,    returned  to  his   southern  capital  and  kept   the 

i  royal  city  of  Winchester.'    There  might  E^dgyth, 
her  mother,  sister,  and  niece  were  seeking  shelter  in 
lonely  island,  receive  all  the  honours  due  to  the  widow 
viiig.    Her  lands  in  the  West  had  been  spared,  and  her 
home  in  her  dower  city  was  still  hers.     But  she  was 
ing  to  enjoy  her  position  as  the  highest  of  her  sex  in 
ind.     WilliBm  now   deemed   that   bis  kingdom   was 
I  enough    for  him  to  call   on  his  wife  to  come    and 

COKOSATION  OF  MATILDA. 

perhaps  as  a  Unreate's  offering  at  tiie  great  soleniDify  a 
wbicli  ira>  present!/  to  take   place.     For  at   Pentecost  Wfliiun 
King  William,  again  walking   in   the   steps   of  his  pre-  p^tiost 
decesBor,  wore  hia  Crown  at  Westminster.     And  there,  in  J^J!^ 
the  chorch  which  bad  heheld  his  own  anointing,  though  Mttdldab 
donbtlesB  in  far  other  guise  than  the  wild  tumult  of  the  ^^^'^ 
great  Midwinter-day,  the  Lady  Matilda  was  hallowed  to  ^[|S"i 
Queen  by  Archbishop  Ealdred.    The  Uw  which  had  marked 
the  crime  of  Eadborh  by  lessening  the  dignity  o(  the  wife 
of  the  Weet-Saxon  King  was  now  repealed  or  forgotten,     | 
and  the  consorts  of  English  Kings  have  ever  since  shu^     | 
equally  with  their  husbands  in  all  t^e  honorary  digoities    I 
and  privil^es  of  royalty.' 


§  8.    Tit  FiT»t  Conqueil  of  the  North. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  1068, 

For  the  moment  all  now  seemed  qaiet.     William  had  Po«idon  of 
assured  his  dominion  over  the  West,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  toA 
North  were  still  at  his  court  in  &  character  which  did  not  **"^"*- 
greatly  differ  irom  that  of  hostages.    Eadwine  uid  Morkere 
were  William's  Earls  over  Mercia  and  Deira,  as  William 
Fitz-Osbem  was  his  Earl  over  Herefordshire  and  Bbhop 
Odo  over  Kent."     But  it  was  bis  policy  to  keep  them  away 

freqoentU  virorum  ac  nobilium  fenunamm  trmmfratkTit.  In  dero  qni  *d 
diviiu  et  mioiatrkbat,  Celebris  Guldo  Ai>ibUn<»*nm  Pnemit  eminebtl,  qui 
jam  cerUimGD  Heraldi  et  GTuiUelmi  veraiCce  deeciipseiat."  See  toL  iii. 
pp.  136,  378. 

'  ChioD.  Wig.  1067.  "  And  (ona  nRer  fwn  com  Mkthild  Reo  il(t/iji«  hider 
to  Uode,  and  Ealdred  arcebisceop  hig  gehalgode  to  tnn&itt  on  Wdatmynstre 
on  Hwitan  Suiuuui  d^g."  Ord.  Vit.  510  D.  "AdelreduB  Ebaraoonun 
metropolitanus,  qui  maritum  inunierat,  Malildem  ad  otnuoitiuin  regU 
boDtnii  die  Pentecoetea  anno  ii,  regni  pro^  Begii  inunzit."  On  the  um 
of  the  word*  "Queen"  and  "Lady,"  tee  Appendix  Q. 

*  There  ii  an  Engliah  writ  of  William  (Mon.  Aug.  i.  301)  im  behalf  of 
WeMminster  addreued  to  "  LeofWine  b  [iaceop]  and  Edwine  eorll  and  aUe 
tha  thegnaa  in  Stafibrdeecire."  This  ma;  be  a  nominal  Bierciae  of  authority 
now,  or  it  ma;  belong  to  the  short  time  In  1070-1071,  between  the  real 
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iL'ir  earldoms,  and  to  hold  them  immediately  ander 
a  eye.  Eodwine  soems  to  have  really  won  his  per- 
ret^rard,  and  lie  bad  tried  to  win  him  over  by  a  pn>- 
khether  sincere  or  otherwiae,  of  the  hand  of  one  of 
lighters.  Her  name,  whether  Atatilda  or  Agatha,  I 
I  pretend  to  determine,  bat  there  seems  every  reason 
■  thiit,  whatever  may  have  been  the  objects  of 
a  real  attachment  had  spmng  np  between  the 
lin  maiden  and  the  yonng  and  handsome  English 
\  But,  wheneTer  Eadnine  asked  for  his  bride,  soma 
s  always  found  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  breach  of  feith 
lioctly  attributed,  not  to  William's  own  designs,  but 
I  bad  counsel  of  some  of  his  Norman  advisers.'  Ther« 
ing  j^rotesque  in  the  notion  of  William  the 
I  being  led  astray,  like  £thelred  or  Eadward,  by  the 
■  the  advice  of  any  man.  But  it  is  qnite  possible 
r  contempt  towards  the  conquered  nation. 
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of  a  daughter  of  the  conquering  King  of  the  English.    And  amrxnii. 
to  a  prejudice  of  this  kind  William  may  have  found  it 
needful  to  show  some  deference.     But  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  it  wae  William'B  own  policy  which  led  him  to  try 
to  keep  £adwine  still  more  dependent  upon  himself  by  con- 
stantly promisiDg  and  never  fulfilling.     However  this  may  Indigna- 
be,  the  marriage  was  delayed,  and  the  anger  of  Eadwine  E^^jue. 
was  further  kindled  against  William.     The  position  of  the 
two  brothers  must  have  faeen  irksome  and  degrading  enough 
in  any  case,  and  the  further  wrong  done  to  Eadwine  brought 
matters  to  a  head.     The  sons  of  .^rgar,  the  Normans  say,  BeroU  of 
openly  rebelled.*     In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  their  earldoms  bndm*, 
they  at  last  came  back  to  head  them  against  the  foreign 
invader  to  whom  they  had  submitted,  but  to  whom  their 
people  had  not. 

At  this  moment  then,  when  the  West  had  just  submitted,  Rinng  in 
the  North  rose.     As  yet  no  step  had  been  taken  for  its  summer 
practical  subjugation,  and  the  men  of  Mercia  and  North-  "*^- 
humberland  had  now  their  natural  chiefs  to  head  them. 
There  was  little  in  the  past  career  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  Pootion 
to  give  any  good  ground  of  hope  for  any  ondertakings  ,.,oter  of 
begun  under  their  lead.     But  in  Northumbrian  eyes  the  B^'rine. 
acts  by  which  they  had  undone  England,  their  successive 
betrayals  of  Harold  and  Eadgar,  and,  still  more,  their  earlier 
share  in  the  revolt  against  Tostig,  might  seem  praiseworthy 
assertions  of  the  independence  of  northern  England.     Ab- 
sence too  and  distance  would  work  their  usual  work.     The 
forced  presence  of  the  Earls  in  William's  court  would  look 
like  imprisonment;  their  visit  to  Normandy  would  look 
like  banishment.     They  might  tbns  seem  entitled  to  claim 

I  Ord.  Vit.  51 1  A.  "  Eodem  umo  egn^  joTenea  Edoltini  et  Morcartu, 
filii  El^ptri  oimilli,  rebeltavermit,  et  cum  (da  multi  mlji  ferodter  iiuur- 
reienm^  qooram  motiu  Albionis  rcgnnni  Tehemeuter  tortiftveTant.  .... 
Edniniii  .  .  .  iratiu  cum  tratxe  taS^d  rebdlionem  IndUtuB  «t." 

On  the  diffareat  aocoimti  of  theae  eventa,  in  iki  my  contrtdictoi;  to  each 
other,  bat  tmaj  one  itmig«ty  Impaiftcl^  aaa  Appendix  R. 
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bat    of   the  honours  of  confessors  in  the   national 
Ada  to  this  that,  politically  worthless  as  Eadwine 

\e  highest  wisdom  and  viitac.     His  high  birth  and 
liis  handsome  jierson  and  winning-  address,  joined, 
tolil,  to  a  large  share  of  the  piety  of  the  agje,  won 
1  a  wide-spread  popnlarity  among  the  English  people.' 
onks,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  joined  in  daily  prayers 
f  welfare  of  the  two  Earls,'  and.  when  they  made 
vay  from  William's   coart  to  their  own   earidoma, 
me  broke  out  in  the  whole  northern  region  of  the 

morrment  headed  by  the  Mercian  Earls  is  spetnally 
of  as  a  common  movement  of  English  and  Welsh.* 
■ague  between  vElfgar   and    Gmffydd   the   son    of 
lyn*  seems   never    to  have  been  fo^ottea.     Wdsh 
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English  make  brothete  of  Ora£^dd,*  appeu  in  tbe  WeUh  oaaxrjn, 
Chroniclea  as  sons  of  Cenwyn,'  and  we  find  them  about 
this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  two  of  their  coontrTmen, 
described  as  Meredydd  and  Idwal,  sons  of  Gru%dd.*  A 
battle  took  {dace  at  Meohain    in    Powys,  in  which  the  Batde  of 
brother  princes  were  victorious.     Idwal  fell  in  battle,  and  jeaUi  of ' 
Meredydd,  flying-  from  the  field,  died  of  the  cold,'  a  de-  ^7"°° ' 
scription  which  seems  to  fix  this  cunpaign  to  the  same  wieDnder- 
winter  which   beheld  William's  refeom  Irom  Normandy.  ^*" 
Bnt  the  victory  was  porchased  by  the  death  of  Bhiwallon, 
and  the   stra^le  seems  in  some  way  to  have  led  to  a 
division   of  the  great  dominion  of  Gni%dd  the  son  of 
Lljrwelyn.    Bleddyn  reigned  alone  in  Glwynedd  and  Powys, 
bat  Dehenbarth  or  South  Wales  is  spoken  of  as  being 
under  the  rule  of  another  Meredydd,  the  son  of  Owen  the 
scm  of  Etwin,  one  of  a  house  of  which  we  heard  in  the 
days  of  ^thelred.' 

The  language  of  the  one  writer  who  tells  these  events  in  Holdinjrof 
any  detail  seems  to  describe  the  holding  of  an  assembly  ^rnsDce  of 
which  must  have  been  designed  as  a  general  (}em6t  of  the  **"  W^Wi. 
Empire,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  Wales  as  well  as  of 

I  S»  tdI.  {1.  p.  471.  Orderic,  it  may  be  remembered  (lee  vol.  ii.  p.  6jg), 
mkkes  Bleddjn  ■  bod  of  Gniflydd  and  EoldgTtb ;  he  now  rememben  the 
nippoaed  kindred,  and  apMiki  of  £ad«Iiw  and  Horkaie  ■>  Bleddys'i  unele* 
(51 1  B)  i  "  BlidenuB  Rex  Oiullormii  ad  aviituMlo*  mot  nppetiBS  venit." 

*  Tbey  ore  bo  called  under  1068  boUi  in  the  Aiutalea  Cambiin  and  in  tha 
Bnit  J  l^wjBogioii,  but  the  Brut  under  1073  eeema  to  speak  of  Bleddyn  ai 
Gru^-dd'a  brother. 

*  Idml  in  the  Annales,  Ithd  in  the  Brut.  Here  are  further  iortni  of 
the  name  spoken  of  in  p.  17). 

*  Atiti.  Camb.  106B.  "  Bellom  Methrin  inter  fiUo*  Kenwin,  adlleet 
Btedin  et  Rnallo  et  fiHoa  Grillni,  idlicM  Maradnt  et  Idwal,  tn  quo  BM 
Grifini  cedderunt,  Idwal  bello,  Marednt  fligore,  BntUlo  etfam  filioi  Kenwfn, 
ocdnu  eat."    So  Brut  y  Tywyaogion  in  anno. 

'  The  airt  Bays,  "  Bleddyn,  son  of  Cyniyn,  hdd  Gwyoodd  and  Powya, 
and  Maiedudd,  hri  of  Owaiik,  son  of  Edwin,  held  Sou^t  Wales  "  [IMieU' 
barth].  (On  Etwin  see  vol.  i.  p.  181.)  The  Annals  say  tbajij,  "  Bledin 
in  regnum  nicDeMit."  It  ihould  be  remembered  Uiat  the  Wdih  writers  do 
not  mentaoa  the  inTCstiture  of  Bleddyn  attd  Rhiwalkm  by  Harold. 


ant.    ^M 
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ad  appcarci].*  The  grieraiioes  nf  the  whole  fioontij' 
(txougiy  M.-t  forth,  aail  it  was  det«nniDed  to  ae^  Tor 
I  every  qiiarter.  Meeaeog«ra  were  sent  to  every  part 
^land  to  Btir  up  the  people.     Tliey  o(  etnine  went 

to  tbe  parts  which  were  still  itulepeailetit,  wiJ  thry 
}cretly  to  the  eliires  which  were  alreiuly  under  the 

The  resolution  to  defend  or  to  recover  their  aoctent 
n  Vios  widely  epr«ad  and  firmly  &xed  in  the  hearts  uf 
hmen.'  Nor  was  the  ubance  of  foreign  aid  neglected, 
ot  clear  whether  it  was  in  concert  with  this  Xortliero 
lent  that  the  sons  of  Harold  presently  tried  to  return 

help  fif  their  Irish  allies.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
'  such  a  supposition  is  the  rivalry  which  had  so  lon^ 
1  between  the  House  of  Leofrie  and  the  Hooso  of 
ne.  But  however  Etrong  this  motive  might  be  in 
arts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  there  is  no  need  to 

that  it  would  be  shared  by  their  followers  in  general, 
em   also  to  ?et  ^limnses  of  farther  annlications  to 


jk»  .*.  1.-   •TTt  *"-J  . 
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share  in  them  to  each  of  the  actors.     It  is  not,  for  instance,  oHAP.zvni. 
perfectly  clear  what  was  at  this  moment  the  position  of|[^*"»^«^ 
Eadgar,  the  u3Btheling,  the  momentary  King.     Sut  on  the  probably 
whole  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  was  the  nominal  head  nJtead 
of  the  movement,  and  that  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  *^^*^®     ^ 

movement. 

his  name  as  the  King  already  lawfully  chosen.^  Such  a 
doctrine  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  sons  of  Harold ;  it 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  Swegen  of  Denmark  ;  it  might 
not  be  acceptable  in  their  heart  of  hearts  to  the  two  Earls 
by  whom  the  ^theling  had  already  been  once  betrayed. 
But  there  was  no  one  round  whom  so  many  varying 
interests  and  associations  could  gather  as  round  the  last 
representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic.  And  Eadgar  him- 
self seems  to  have  had  some  of  the  qualities  which  may 
attract  xnen  for  a  momerxt.  Handsome  in  person  and  fr^ 
of  hand,  he  had  not  yet  shown  how  little  of  real  constancy 
there  was  in  him.'  Whatever  the  brother  Earls  may  have  Action  of 
done,  the  Northumbrians  in  general  seem  to  have  accepted  emXhegna. 
Eadgar  in  good  faith.  They  were  perhaps  not  without  a 
remembrance  of  that  earlier  Eadgar,  who  had  found  his 
way  to  the  West-Saxon  throne  by  Northumbrian  help, 
and  whose  name  abode  on  Northumbrian  tongues  as  the 
embodiment  of  just  and  good  government,  till  his  memory 
was  overshadowed  by  the  more  recent  memory  of  the 
Danish  Cnut.'  At  the  head  of  the  Northern  movement  Gospatric. 
stood  Gospatric,  who  had,  not  many  months  before,  been 
invested  by  William  with  the  Bemician  earldom.^  William's 
jealousy  seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  kept  him  idle  in  his 
court  along  with  his  fellow-Earls  of  the  house  of  Leofric, 
while  the  province  which  he  nominally  held  under  the 
Norman  King  still  kept  its  perfect  independence.    Next 

^  On  the  order  of  events,  see  Appendix  R. 

'  Orderic  (778  B)  describes  him  as  **  corpore  spedosus,  lingua  disertus, 
liberalis  et  generosus  .  .  .  sed  dextera  segnis  erat.** 

»  See  voL  i.  pp.  64,  417.  *  See  above,  p.  154. 
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t  to  Qoepatric  was  the  SberilT  Mxrlrawegen,  whom 
luul  lett  to  command  th«  North  after  the  great  day 
nfordbridgc,'  and  who  oovt  ji<opard«l  the  distant 
/aas  which  he  held  in  William's  latest  cooqiuBt  of 
dl.*  Hardij  lower  in  (oral  i!«h<ein  thaa  tb«M  gna% 
eras  Archill,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
d  Thejrns  of  Northmnberland,^  and  whose  vast 
Btretched,  if  not,  like  those  of  Mnerleswegen,  from 
ire  into  Cornwall,  yet  from  Yorkshire  into  the  Soath- 
D  ehire  of  Warwick.*  King  Malcolm  too  accepted 
iance  of  the  insnrgente,  and  a  powerfid  Scottiah 
vas  summoned  for  an  Knglish  expedition.'  But 
vfalcolm  linc^ered  in  his  preparatioD§,  or  else  tie  whole 
eut  had  fallen  through  before  his  troops  conld  be 
:«ther.  For  we  have  again  to  telt  the  same  tale  which 
e  ever  to  tell  in  the  English  hislocy  of  these  years, 
len  a  bom  King  of  Men,  an  Eadmund  or  a  Harold, 
fnrt.li  OR  tViA  If^Hpr  of  n  nMinli>  ivnrt.hv  rtf  bitn.      As 
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mild  pidy  of  Ealdred  vbrove  ta  -vain  to  keep  down  the  0Hip.zTm. 
bumine  seal  of  its  bmobt  citizeus.^     Bat  it  woa  not  the  ^^  _, 
towiM  only ;  every  defensible  spot,  woods,  marshes,  months  Ealdrad 
of  rivers,  were  all  seized  opon  and  stren^hened  in  readiness  of  Wf&fauii. 
for  an  attack.'     Men  thought  it  shame  to  dwell  at  such  a 
time  tinder  the  shadow  of  a  hoose.    The  wild  men,  iJie  Tbe 
savagea,  as  the  mocking  tongvea  of  the  Nwmans  called     "'^'^' 
them,  dwelled  at  their  own  choice  in  tenia  and  larking- 
places,  lest  their  strength  should  grow  mety  amcmg  the 
comforts  of  their  own  roof-trees.'    AH  this  may  well  be 
believed ;  bat  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  chronology,  ai^  it  is 
almost  harder  to  believe  the  tale  of  a  general  conspiracy 
throoghont  Engiuid  to  massacre  all  the  Normans  daring 
the  penitential  solemnities  of  Ash  Wednesday.     The  plot.  Legend  of 
we  are  told,  failed  through  the  sudden  return  of  the  great  cm^^o;. 
warrior,  who   is   thus  conceived  as   being    absent   from 
England   at   the   time  when   he  was  winning   his   great 
successes  in  the  West.      Tlie  malecontents,  it   is  added, 
withdrew  into  the  inaccessible  North,  and  there  for  a  while 
withstood  the  royal  power.^     That  such  a  tale  as  this  is 
wholly  legendary  it  is  hardly  needful  to  prove. 

duce*  alius  [Waielmi]  truciitibuit."      M&rk  the  use  of  (ymnnti.     See 

■  Ord.  Vlt.  511  B.  "  EboracenMi  dviUB  ftrdentieliinB  inrit,  qium  MDclitaa 
pontificu  >ui  sed&re  oequit." 

'  lb.  "Seditjosi  gilvu,  paJadee,  lestukrin,  et  uibee  kliqaot  !n  munlmentli 
habent."  The  "urbei  kliquot"  wonld  dmbtleM  take  in  ill  the  willed 
towns  at  the  independent  ehiree. 

*  rb.  C.  "  Pluree  in  tabemAculii  merabantur ;  in  domibas,  ne  mollee- 
cerent,  leqnieecoe  dedignabsotnr,  nnde  qnidam  ecruu  »  Nonnannil  tilmitiei 
cogDominnbuituT."  9ee  abore,  p.  iii,  of  Xadiie  of  Hme&tdihiie.  Ct  Am- 
miuiua,  nii.  4.  "Quuin  Kriptam  eit  in  uitiquitatibus  SpwtanoiB  miUttm 
co^ndtom  acriter  quod  prodnctfla  tenpon  muds  dt  rldeii  sub  tacto." 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  40.  "  Ipee  Ten  in  regnmn  ramenoe  An^icnm,  iteiata 
plnrfmoe  ejoedem  gentia  leppeiit,  qoomia  leria  onda  ab  ejoe  Bddltate 
pi»T*iic*trii conspintio  aveiierat.  ConjunTsnntanimlatnmciiHpBrtotam 
patriam,  quatinua  miUte*,  qnoa  ad  toendnm  ragnnm  reliqucrat,  tn  c^iite 
jejmi]  nodii  vcatigiii,  quo  lolet  nan  ptenltetia  ChrisUanorinn  raligio,  ad 
ecdeiitni  fe«tfaiantea  incautoe  uUqoe  psrimerent,  et  ik  ipeom  a  Ifonnannii 
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;  matters  stood  in  northern  and  central  England  not 
>ng-  after  William  liad  brought  over  his  Queen  to 
he  honours  of  royalty  in  the  conquered  land.     News 
esently  broug^ht  to  the   King  that  the  folk  in  the 
were  gathered  together,  and  that  they  would  Btand 
him  if  he  came.'     Perhaps  the  presence  of  EaMred 
;,  so  soon  after  the  great  ceremony  at  Westminster, 
9  altempts    to    check    the    patriotic    movement    by 
xhortations,   may    have  been  the  firstfruita  of  the 
f.      But  at  any   rat*   William   was   not   slow   to 
with    other   weapons.     His  course  was  his   usual 
seize  the  towns  and  other  important  points  and  to 
hen  them  with  castles."     One  tale  would  lead  ua  to 
h;it  at  this  time  Oxford  still  held  out,  that  the  town 
ieii  by  etorm,  and  that  the  fearful  devastation  re- 
in the  Survey  was  the  result.^     If  such  was  the 
,ng  of  William's  first  northern  campaign,  we  can 
uierstan^h^rro^trikinfi^flee^^u^ 
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from  the  obedient  districts,  and  it  is  even  possible  tLat  it  oHAP.xvm. 
may  have  already  been  in  William's  power.     The  property 
and  influence  of  his  Mend  Abbot  ^Ethelwig  of  Evesham 
stretched  into  the  shire,  and  William  found  in  Warwick- 
shire at  least  one  Englishman  of  rank  and  wealth  ready  to 
play  the  part  of  Wiggod  in  Berkshire.     Thurkill  of  War- 
wick appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  very  few  English- 
men who  kept  or  received  estates  which  put  them  at  all 
on  a  level  with  William's  g^reat  Norman  grantees.     He  Probable 
was  the  son  of  ^fwine,  who  seems  to  have  been  Sheriff  ^^^^^^ 
at  the  time  of  William's  entry,  and  who  evidently  made  ^®  Sheriff, 
his  peace  with  the  Conqueror.^     Thurkill  kept  his  lands, 
which  were  largely  increased  by  royal  grants  out  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  less  lucky  Englishmen.     For  among  l^cU  of 
his  possessions  a  small  part  only  had  been  held  by  hisxhurkiU. 
father  in  King   Eadward's   days ;   the  greater  part  had 
been  the  property  of  various  English  owners,  among  whom 
we  see  Earl  Eadwine,  another  Eadwine  described  as  the 
Sheriff,  and  the  greater  name  of  Hereward.     It  is  painful,  Few  Eng* 
on  looking  through  the  Warwickshire  Survey,  to  compare  ^  war^^ 
the  vast  estates  of  Thurkill  with  the  two  or  three  other  wickahire. 
Thegns  of  the  shire  who  retained  some  small  fragments  of 
their  property.*     It  is  plain  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
men  of  the  shire  at  large  were   patriotic,   and  paid  the 
penalty  in  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.     The  one  loyal 
man,  the  one  prudent  man,  the  one  traitor,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  the  mouths  of  his  more  stout-hearted  countrymen, 

^  On  .^nfwine  and  Thurkill,  see  Appendix  T. 

'  See  Domesday,  244,  344  h.  Two  women  hold  lands  in  "  alms,"  Eadgyth 
who  kept  her  own  estate,  and  Leo%ifu  the  nun,  whose  lands  had  been  held 
T.  R.  £.  by  Godgifii,  widow  of  Leo&ic.  .^Ifidge,  Ordric,  and  Godwine  had 
kept  their  lands,  though  those  of  Ordric  were  waste,  .^fric  had  lands 
which  had  been  held  by  Wichig.  The  only  one  remaining  holder  is  Leof- 
wine,  who  holds  two  very  small  estates.  Of  one  we  read,  "  Hie  Leuuinus 
emit  ab  Aluuino  fratre  suo/'  He  may  have  been  the  Sherififs  brother. 
These  men  are  not  given  the  title  of  Thegn.  They  are  the  only  English 
tenants  in  capiU,  though  of  course  there  are  English  under-tenants. 


sqrBST  or  wtgraac  ixd  voktsmms  hcglasd. 


hum.  ^M 
on,  sad  ^M 
amdt       f 


d  his  rainud  it)  ktvpiagr  bti  wmUIi  and  banoan,  ■ 
Utng  to  Ihaa  alike  at  tbt  coat  of  a  Um  aaeeoarful 
r-tnitor  and  at  tli«  oast  ofaiai  bettor  than  laamdt 
iUkm  that  hrld  Warwick,  and  wa  am  liardljr  donbfc 
be  bvld  it  tfaroti^  the  hdp,  cither  now  or  at  somD 
.>r  time,  of  the  Sbniff'  .£UWine  ami  his  mo.  He 
now  pasnl  out  of  those  Unda,  Wst-SaxoD,  £asU 
[iaa,  and  Mercian,  which  had  been  for  a  loiter  or 
^er  time  DDder  the  mie  of  the  Hooae  of  Godwine.  He 
CDlered  tbo«e  etnctly  Ueroan  lands  over  which  the 
se  of  Leofric  had.  nnoe  their  great  rise  under  Cnat, 
ya  kefit  at  least  a  saperiority.  WarwickdiiK  had 
ap«  been  held  as  a  subordinate  gnTpnunent  by  Ralph 
Odda,  but  the  HwiccJan  lands  had  again  passed  QDd«r 
role  of  Leofric  or  hie  sod,'  aod  William  wia  now 
rtg  forth  to  estabtish  hia  real  authority  over  the  earU 
of  Eadwine,  the  old  realm  of  03a  aod  Cenwnlt  He 
in    truth    Apttinv  fntth   to   OHuitier   a  ne<K   kinffdoM. 
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fortaficatioii.  Whaterer  works,  whether  of  stone  or  (^ouv.zTni. 
timber,  crowned  or  sarronnded  it  in  ita  first  estate  ham 
utterly  passed  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  artificial  hill  is 
crowned  by  defences  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  days  of 
either  .^itbelflsd  or  William.  But  the  mound  itself  still 
zemains,  a  monastent  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the 
migh^  daughter  of  iEUred,  while  the  keep  of  William  ' 
has  BO  utterly  perished  that  ita  very  site  can  only  now  be 
guessed  at.  Most  likely  it  stood  in  the  void  space  between 
the  mound,  the  gateway,  and  the  later  castle,  whose  pic- 
turesque torrets  and  battlemraits  hang  so  proudly  over  the 
river  at  its  feet.  At  all  events,  it  was  now  that  thai 
&mouB  fortress  took  its  beginning.  Either  because  tha 
town  passed  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  Conqneror,  or 
becaose  the  site  of  the  fortress  stood  more  than  usually 
apart  from  the  town,  the  building  of  the  castle  seems  to 
have  involved  a  &r  smaller  destruction  of  houses  than  was 
commonly  the  case  elsewhere.'  Thus  arose  the  renowned  lu  utar 
castle  of  Warwick,  &mous  alike  in  legend  and  in  history,  ^^^' 
the  seat  of  the  mythical  Guy  and  of  the  historical  King- 
maker.* And,  though  the  actual  work  of  William  himself 
has  vanished,  yet  his  foondation  abides,  one  of  the  few  for- 
tresses of  his  day' which  have  lived  on  through  all  changes 
and  all  rebuildings,  and  which  still  remain  the  dwelling* 
places  of  noble  owners.  With  the  guardianship  of  the 
new  fortress  no  man  of  English  birth,  not  even  the  loyal 
^Ifwine,  might  be  trusted.  He  might  still  keep  the  civil 
administration  of  the  shire,  but  the  military  command  of 

'  The  oa]y  deatmctian  in  the  town  of  Warwick  racoided  In  Domesday  Is 
that  of  four  hoiuea  b«Ioiigiii|;  to  the  abbey  of  Corentiy,  which  are  entered 
in  p.  3 j8  as  "  vastte  proptar  aitum  ca«telli." 

■  The  \tgead  of  Guy,  which  may  be  found  at  large  in  Knlghtcm  (X 
ScHptt.  i}i4),  fi  placed  in  Ac  days  of  ^Gthebtan.  lliere  is  in  the  p<^ular 
mind  an  invindble  tendency  to  identify  this  mythical  hero  with  Eart  Ricliard 
Nsrille.  The  conftioon  is  poembly  hdped  fay  the  eifatence  of  a  real  Guy 
Eari  of  Warwick  in  tlie  days  of  Edwani  the  Beoond.  Bee  the  so-called 
1,  i.  130,  ed.  Kley. 
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stlc  could  be  safely  entruBt*d  only  to  NormaQ  hands; 
lew  ciiatle  was  plaf»fd  in  tbe  keeping  of  Henry,  the 
pr  son  of  Rojrer  of  Beaumont.'  A  great  estate  in 
ire  also  fell  to  Heurj-'a  elder  brotlicr,  Robert,  Count 
ii1an,  lord  of  lande  botb  in  France  and  in  Normandy, 
10,  at  the  head  of  the  Freneli  mixiliarics,  bad  been 
rst  to  break  down  the  English  i>altsade  at  Senlac.* 
an,  Robt'ft  Earl  of  Leicester,  becamo  in  the  female 
le  forefather  of  the  great  Simon ;'  and  from  Henry's 
'■ogcT  Kar]  of  Warwick,  came,  through  varions  int«r- 
igfs,  the  long  line  of  inheritors  of  his  earldom-  The 
^t  of  the  house  of  Beaumont  passed  on  to  Beau- 
)e,  Nevilles,  Plantagenete.  till  the  last  of  the  old 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  Angevin  lungs, 
it  off  to  appease  the  jealoasy  of  the  first  Tador  and 
ly  the  fearg  of  a  King  of  distant  ^Vragon.* 
6  vigorous  beginning  of  the  campaign  did  its  work. 


:  fs  •  ■  -    ..  r •i  ■  •• 
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submitted  and  craved  his  pardon.^    They  were  again  re-  osAP.xvm. 
ceived  to  favour,  and  it  may  be  that  the  hopes  of  a  royal '^f^'"^ 
bride  were  again  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  Eadwine.     But  William. 
we  are  told,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  the  favour  at  ^  iI^ot- 
William*8  hands  to  which  the  sons  of  -^Ifgar  were  now  ^^^  ag»^ 

,  reconciled 

received  was  a  favour  only  in  name.^     But  the  policy  of  to  William, 
receiving  them  even  to  seeming  favour  did  its  work.     In 
the  next  struggle  for  Northumbrian  independence  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  had  no  share.     They  fell  back  into  their  They  re- 
former position  of  hangers-on  at  the  court  of  the  Norman  vviUiam's 
King.5    They  doubtless  kept  the  rank  and  title  of  their  ^^^' 
earldoms;   but  William   disposed  of  the   shires  and  for- 
tresses of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  according  to  his 
will,  and  Englishmen  of  stouter  hearts  disputed  his  pos- 
session of  them,  without  the  will  of  the  sons  of  ^l%ar 
being  taken  into  account  on  either  side. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  within  a  few  months,  chances  Want  of 
of  deliverance  brighter  than  any  that  had  offered  them-  ^^  gteadi- 
selves  since  William's  coronation  were  utterly  thrown  away.  ^^}^  *^® 

•'  ''    resistance 

During  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  to  William, 
far  more  than  the  half  of  England  must  have  been  in  arms 
against  William.  But  there  was  no  one  moment  when  all 
his  enemies  were  in  arms  against  him  at  once.  The  West 
rose  and  the  North  rose,  but  the  North  did  not  rise  till  the 
West  was  overcome.  The  West  was  betrayed  by  the 
Exeter  patricians ;  the  North  was  betrayed  by  the  Mercian 
Earls.  When  they  submitted,  their  army  no  doubt  atllieanny 
once  fell  in  pieces.     Any  army  of  those  days  which  found  ' 

itself  cheated  of  all  chance  of  either  fighting  or  plunder 
was  pretty  sure  to  disperse,  even  if  its  leaders  did  not 
forsake  it.     The  mass  of  the  followers  of  Eadwine   and 

^  Ord.  Yit.  511  C.  "Tunc  Eduinus  et  Morcarus  cnm  suis,  ancepe 
prcBlii  disciimen  pnependentes,  gratiam  Regis  petierunt.'* 

'  lb.     "  Specie  tenus  obtinuerunt." 

*  This  will  i^pear  from  the  way  in  which  their  final  revolt  in  1071  is 
spoken  of  in  all  our  accounts. 
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lere  went,  each  man  to  his  own  borne,  to  see  their 
IS  conquered  bit  by  bit.  The  more  resolute  spirits  made 
heir  minds  to  withdraw   to  the  eitreme  North,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  separate  resistance.     Thej  left 
ia  and  southern  Northmnberland  to  their  fate,  and 
lied  the  stronghold  of  the  Bernician  bishoprick."     "No 
could  lie  better  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  than   the 
isular  heif^ht  on  which  the  Imppy  choice  of  Ealdhua 
.lacpd  the  minster  of  Saint  Cuthberht"  and  the  humbler 
■  of  episcopal  rule  which  preceded  the  mighty  castle  of 
am  of  Saint  Carilef  and  Hugh  of  Puiset.     The  mound 
ihich   the    later    keep  of  the  episcopal  fortress  still 
Is  may  well  have  been  called  into  play  at  this  time,  as 
ubtlcss  had  been  in  times  earlier  still.     Commanding 
icck  of  the  peninsula,  guarded  on  three  other  sides  by 
iver  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the  well-nigb  perpen- 
arhilj.afort  on  this  point  would  make  the  ecclesiastical 

FLIGHT  OF  EADOAB  TO  SCOTLAND.  I9S 

his  good  will  to  the  cause  in  another  way.  Two  of  the  majmn. 
chief  men  of  the  North  had  choeen  a  different  course  from 
that  followed  bj  the  sons  of  Leofric.  One  of  them  wae  a 
man  of  birth  eron  more  lofty  than  their  own  and  of  equal 
nominal  rank.  When  Eadwioe  and  Morkere  bowed  to  the 
Conqueror  and  tnned  back  to  their  luxurions  ig^iominy  in 
his  court,  Oospatrio,  with  a  nobler  spirit,  set  forth  to  seek 
s  shdter  in  Scotland  till  the  day  might  oome  when  he 
conld  again  serve  hia  oountiy.  With  him  went  the  Sheriff 
Mierlesw^en  and  many  othen  of  the  beet  men  of  the 
North.  They  took  with  them  tia  nominal  leader  of  the 
enterprise,  Eadgar  the  .^Itheling,  with  Mb  mother  Agatha 
and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina.*  They  set  sail,  at 
what  haven  we  are  not  told,  and  reached  the  court  of  Dun- 
fermline in  safety.*  Malcolm  received  Qie  exiles  ae  favour- 
ably as  he  had,  two  years  before,  received  Tostig.*  The  They  p*** 
whole  party  tarried  under  his  protection  through  the  whole  ^ai'™ 
winter,*  planning  no  doubt  new  schemes  for  the  deliverance  ?^^|^ 
of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  .^fgar  had  forsaken.  The 
shelter  given  by  Malcolm  was  nsefiil  in  itself,  and  in  the 
end  the  sojourn  of  the  English  exiles  at  the  Scottish  court 
led  to  memorable  evente  in  the  history  of  both  countries. 
Not  only  did  Scotland  stand  ready  as  a  land  where  English 
exiles  were  ever  welcome,  but  greater  reenlte  still  came 
when,  at  a  time  a  little  later,  one  of  the  company  was 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  land  of  refuge  as  a  dwelling- 
place  for  life.* 

We  go  back  to  the  progress  of  the  Conqueror,   The  next 


'  On  the  moremeDtii  of  Goapatrio  uid  UvriecwBgoa,  m 

•  The  Chnmicloi  dmply  ny  "  coBttm  [foiMi,  PeWb.]  to  Saotlude."  But 
Florence  tdia  "  nmvigio  Scottiun  adienint."  If  they  aosU  onae  reuli  > 
port,  tbey  were  doubtleai  Mftff  iraca  WilUun  t^  Hk  than  by  Unl. 

'  See  voL  iii.  p.  318. 

'  "  On  Malcholonieii  CTiuiigea  giytl,"  MjB  the  Woreaatar  Chnmicler.  Sa« 
vol.  II.  pp.  149,  IS'- 

■  On  die  dateof  the  moTlaga  of  Malixdm  and  HiugMet,  Me  Appendix  tJ. 
O  3 
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which  we  hear  of  him  is  Nottingham.     But  Not- 

liam   is  a  long  way  from  Warwick  ;  and,  if  no  blow 

pi  ruck  in  all  the  reg^ion  hetween  those  two  towns,  niany 

mu!t  liave  peacefully  Buhmitted.  CoTentry,  with  Earl 

e's  minster,  and  Leicester,  the  capital  of  the   shire 

lies  between  Nottingbani   and  Warwick,  arc    not 

nioneil ;  hut  the  Buhmieeion  of  those  towns  and  of  the 

Ihbouriog  country  must  have  happened  on  this  march. 

L-  hear  nothing  of  Coventry  is  perhaps  not  wonderinl. 

I  town  does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as  a  borough  ;  its 

1    not    yet   been   heard   of  in   Englitth   history, 

Ipt  as  the  site  of  the  great  monastery  which  was  sooa 

into  an  episcopal  church.     But  the  omission  of 

tester  rabes  questions  of  quite  another  kind.     Unlike 

lentry,  the  town  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  early 

lory ;  it  was  one  of  the  famous  Five  Boroughs,  and  it 

I  been  fortified,  no  less  than  Warwick,  by  the  Lady  of 
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way,  that  a  doom  fell  opoa  Leieeeter  which  nught,  doubt-  ohap-ztiii. 
less  with  some  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  ntter  destruc- 
tion.*   And  this  incidental  hint  may  perhaps  draw  some 
indirect  confirmation  from  the  highest  evidence  of  all.    The 
Survey  contains  no  account  of  a  castle  at  Leicester,  though 
one  undoubtedly  arose  there  before  long,  nor  does  it  contain 
any  account  of  destroyed  or  wasted  houses.     But  then  it 
contains  no  mention  at  all  of  English  burgbrav  or  Enghsh 
freeholders  within  the  borough.*    The  whole    town   had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  strangers.    The  shire  too  is  EiteiulTe 
one  of  the  districts  on  which  the  hand  of  confiscation  fell  ^i,^  ]„ 
heaviest.     Only  two  or  three  English  landowners  of  the  ^^''*'' 
smallest  class  kept  their  lands.     In  Nottinghamshire,  on  omt 


remarkably  large,^  though  there  are  also  many  entries  of  hanuhire. 
lands  as  waste.  This  difference  plainly  points  to  some 
unrecorded  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
of  the  two  shires,  and  it  may  be  that  Leicester  earned  its 
overthrow  by  a  defence  worthy  of  a  borough  which  was  to 
give  its  name  to  the  greatest  of  England's  later  worthies. 
Of  the  chief  town  of  the  nest  shire  our  notices  are  clearer. 
The  main  importance  of  Nottingham  was  drawn  from  its  import- 
position  near  the  Trent,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the  ^^  y^. 

'  In  the  Historj  of  tbe  Foundation  of  Leioeater  Abbcj  ill  tbe  Monuticon, 
vi.  466,  the  namtive  begjiu,  "  Robertiu  comes  M^enti,  veniens  in  Anelitm 
ctuD  Wmielma  Duce  Nonmuinige,  adeptus  consulatuln  LeyixsbrlBt,  ex  doDO 
dicli  DaciB  et  ConquEstom  Anglls,  ttttlrucla  priai  civitalt  Leieetlria  cum 
cutelio  et  ecdciji  infra  castellum.  tempore  pr»dicti  ConquEestorii,  reeedi- 
flcavit  ipaam  eccledam  SancUe  Mariie  in&a  casteUum." 

'  There  are  manjr  English  UDder-tenanla,  but  of  tenant*  in  eapitt  them 
«eeni  to  ^x  only  three,  Atcbil,  Raven,  and  Turchil — all  neminglj  of  Danish 
descent — among  tbe  "  servientes  Bc^  "  in  p.  236  b. 

*  See  Domesda;,  191  b,  393.  On  394  the  list  goes  on  with  the  lliegna  of 
Rutland,  so  gtrangelj  treated  as  an  appendage  to  Nottinghamshire.  One 
enti7  (193)  shows  Williun  in  a  somewliat  amiable  light;  "In  Wareahope 
tenet  quidam  cebcub  i.  bovatam  in  eleemoeynA  de  R^e."  But  he  might 
hare  been  blinded  bj  the  royal  onler.    Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 
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iLer.  The  town  stood  on  the  great  bigliway  to  the 
h,  l>oth  by  land  and  hy  wattr,  and  to  keep  open  and 
J  the  conirounications  both  ways  was  the  great  public 

laid  upon  its  burghere.'  The  river  flows  at  some 
uce  from  the  elder  town,  which  stands  on  a  hill  divided 

eliglit  depression  from  a  etcep  rocky  height  to  the 
,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  smaller  stream  of  the 
1.  NottiDgham,  like  Leicester,  was  a  member  of  the 
sh  Confederacy,  and  ite  defence  had  been  a  special 
t  of  the  care  of  Eadwanl  the  Elder.  Its  actiuisition 
^l  f-eems  to  have  been  the  crown  of  his  conquests  in 
-al  Euglaud.     He  visited   Nottingham  twice,  and  at 

visit  he  secured  his  conquest  hy  a  fortress.  His  first 
patioD  of  Nottingham  was  followed  by  the  final  sab- 
ion  of  all  Meroia,  English  and  Danish,  and  its  incor- 
[ioD  with  the  West^Sason  kingdom.  His  eecood 
was  followed   vrithin  the  same  year  by  that  grest 
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he  added  another  fortress  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  joined  oup-xTin. 
the  two  hy  a  bridge.^    All  traces  of  Eadward's  works  have 
vanished.     But   their   sit«  is  doubtless   marked   by  the 
picturesque  medifsral  bridge  which  is  now  giving  way  to  a 
modem  successor.     This  important  post  the  men  of  Not- 
tingham had  to  bold ;  no  further  military  service  ia  spoken 
of;  yet,  besides  merchante,  we  hear  of  horsemen  or  knights 
as  forming  a  chiefelement  in  the  population  of  Nottingham." 
Two  churches  are  recorded  in  the  Survey,  but  Nottingham 
never  became  the  seat  of  any  great  eccleaiaatical  foundation. 
Of  the  Bubmisaion  of  thie  important  post  we  get  no  details ;  Notting- 
bnt  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  that  William  appeared  ^^  ^ 
before  the  town,^  and  its  possession  was  at  once  secured  by  William, 
the  foundation  of  a  castle.^     The  site  which  William  chose  Foond*- 
for  the  fortress  which  was  to  overawe  the  borough  was  one  castle, 
which  would  have  been  less  eligible  for  Eadward'e  objects 

*  Chron.  Wint.  914.  "Her  cm  |>7«uiii  gere  foran  to  midduni  aumera; 
fSr  Kadwean!  cyning  mid  fierde  to  SuotingsLam  ;  and  het  gewyrcaii )»  burg 
on  iuS  healfe  pmre  eu  ;  ongean  Jia  ojire  and  pt.  bijcge  ofsr  Treontan,  betwix 
htm  twam  burgum."  Tfaen  fbUowB  the  enti;  of  the  fortificalion  of  BakeweU 
and  tbe  Peakland,  and  then  that  of  the  commendation  of  Northumbmland, 
Scotland,  and  Strathclyde. 

*  In  Domesda;  wo  read  of  "  damns  meroatonun"  and  of  "  doma«  equitum," 
the  latter  bdng  seemingly  a  numerous  daaa.  Were  thej  the  renuuns  of  an 
old  Danish  pa^ciate  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  61.  "  E^uea,"  whatever  its  meaning, 
ii  a  moat  unusual  word.  Du  Can^  (in  voc.)  quotes  a  charter  of  PhUip  of 
France  in  1050  (I  do  not  understand  the  date),  in  which  "doo  eqoites" 
are  granted  along  with  "duo  rustid."  But  these  KotUngham  "eqnitce" 
rather  suggest  the  enilUauigild  of  London. 

■  Flor.  Wig.   1068.     "Rct  WillelrauB  cum  aiercitu  suo  SnoUngaham 

*  Chton.  Wig.  1067.  "  He  for  ^a  to  Snotingabam  and  worhte  >cet  castel." 
So  Florence,  "  Ubi  caatello  Bnnato  Eboiwaim  perrexit."  Oid.  Vit.  51 1  C. 
"  Deinde  Rei  Snotii^heham  cantrum  oonstruxit  et  Quillelmo  Pererello 
commendavit."  Of  the  castle  William  of  Newborgh  (i.  19)  speaks  as 
"munitJo  qu»  natuia  Icni  ineipugoabilis  vldebatur."  ^e  building  of  the 
castle  ii  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  ws  read  (380),  "  Wll- 
lelrao  Fevrel  concessit  Rex  i.  aoras  teme  ad  &dendum  pomcerlum."  This 
would  leem  to  be  the  town  wall,  as  tbe  "(bsMtum  burgi"  is  mentioned  just 


^H 

^^k^^l 
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ilection.     The  caatle  of  Nottingham  was  now  reared 

L'  liighest  point  of  the  great  rock  which  overhangs  the 
the  rock  pierced  with  those  manj  caves  which  are 
:o  have  given  its  name  to  the  place.'     A  new  town 
!  itself  over  the  lower  ground  between  the  castle  and 
Ider  borough.'     In  such  a  case  the  building  of  the 
did  not  involve  any  destruction  of  houses;  but  the 
gh     suffered    under    the    foreign    government.     The 
er  of  its  burghers  dwindled,  while   the  amount  of 
revenue  drawn  from  the  town  was  increased.^     The 
and  of  the  new  fortress  was  placed  in  the  safe  hands 
illiam    Pevcrel,  a   Norman    adventurer  of  unknown 
,  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  this 
le  adjoining  shire.*     From  Nottingham  bis  name  has 
1  away;  a  modern  house,  now  itself  a  ruin,  marks  the 
r  the  Conqueror's  fortress.     But  the  name  of  Pevcrel 
iparably  bound  to  another  of  hia  poascssione.     In  the 
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wild  Peakland  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  hoge  mass  of  Mam  ohap.zviii. 
Tor  rises  over  the  valley  of  the  soathern  Derwent,  a  height  ^'^'*^* 
of  leBs  elevation  than  some  of  its  fellows,  but  of  singular  FmJc. 
Bteepness  of  ascent,  overhangs  the  huge  cavern  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Devil's  Hole.  On  its  highest  point, 
standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  perpendicnlar  cliff,  where 
the  fosses  of  Arques  and  Old  Sanim  were  needless  and 
impossible,  William  Feverel  reared  Kis  castle  of  Peak 
Forest,'  the  true  vulture's  nest  of  a  robber-knight.  It  is 
the  worthy  fellow  of  those  other  fortresses  which  freedom 
has  left  as  forsaken  ruins  on  so  many  of  the  heights 
where  the  young  Rhine  mns  through  the  land  of  the 
Three  Leagues.  The  still  existing  keep  most  likely  belongs 
to  a  slightly  later  age,  hut,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it 
feirly  represents  the  position  and  general  style  of  the  first 
building.  Romance  unites  with  history  to  make  the  name 
of  Feverel  of  the  Peak  cleave  to  a  spot  where  the  frowning 
fortress  of  the  invader  seems  almost  a  nataral  finish  for  the 
wild  height  on  which  it  is  reared. 

William   had   thus  passed,  seemingly   without  a  blow  EfTeets  of 
being  struck,  certainly  without  anything  to  be  called  a  uninter- 
battle,  through  the  heart  of  Mercia.     He  was  now  so  far  on  ^^^ 
Northumbrian  ground  that  he  was  within  the  province  and 
diocese  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate,  perhaps  even  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northumbrian  EarL'  .  His  last  con- 
quest commanded  the  approach  by  land  and  by  water  to  the 
still  independent  North.     The  defection  of  the  Earb,  the 
actual  approach  of  the  Conqueror  in  person,  did  what  all 
the  preaching  of  Ealdred  had  failed  to  do.    The  Northum- 
brian metropolis  trembled,  as  the  Kentish  metropolis  had 

'  Domeada;,  176.  "  Terram  ca«telli  in  Fechefen  Wnielmi  Pevrel  t«nue' 
rant  Gernebem  et  Hundiuc."  On  the  dkte  of  the  present  tastle,  see 
Mr.  HutalKinie'B  paper  in  the  Arclueologiioal  JouihaI,  v,  114,  where  also 
may  be  seen  some  account  of  the  domgi  which  went  on  in  it  even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

•  Seevd.  ii.  p,  557. 
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lied  tn-o  years  before.'  At  what  stage  of  ihe  maivh 
xo  Nottingham  aod  York  wb  know  not,  l>ut  seemingly 
s  William  appeared  beneuLh  the  walla,  certainly  before 
lostile  st«pe  had  been  t&kcn,  an  embassy  from  York 
near  with  tlie  keys  of  the  eity,  and  with  hostages  for 
mxl  faith  of  the  citizens.'  The  Bubuiis§i on  was  accepted ; 
Villiam  put  little  trust  in   the  promises  which  were 

to  him,  and  he  determined  to  take  every  means  to 
[?  the  uty  which  was  his  groatest  conquest  suico  the 
isEion  of  London.     The  old  Eboracum  by  on  the  left 

of  the  Onse,  at  a  point  where  the  coiuse  of  the  riveir  m 
-ds  the  Bonth-eaet.  At  a  short  distance  below  th« 
tn  city  it  roceivee  the  waters  of  the  Foss,  a  stream 
ig  from  the  north-east,  and  which  therefore  forms  a 
of  peninsula  with  the  greater  river.  But  even  in 
Ln  times  a  subnrb  had  arisen  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

anil  the  Anglian  and  Danish  ett}',  a  city  which  io  the 

rentiirv  is  laiid   to  huvn  numbered  mfire   than   tliiplv 
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the  ancient  circuit,  but  the  new  foundation  of  Saint  Olaf^  cHAPJLvni. 
the  burying-place  of  Siward,^  lay  beyond  the  walls^  not  far 
from  their  south-west  comer,  where  a  Roman  polygonal 
tower  still  remains.  And  in  the  newer  part«  of  the  city 
other  churches  had  sprung  up,^  witnessing  to  the  growth  of 
population  beyond  the  ancient  precinct,  a  growth  which 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  neglect  of  the 
older  fortifications  which  is  said  to  have  happened  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  time.^  The  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
city  largely  depended  on  its  trade.  This  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  the  kindred  people  of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Ouse  offered  an  easy  access.  To  control  this  WiUiam 
great  city  William  took  the  usual  means  of  founding  a  gj^  eastle 
castle.  As  at  Nottingham,  so  at  York,  the  chief  object  of  ^^^f^^ 
earlier  defenders  had  been  to  guard  the  river,  and  a  mound  Ouse. 
on  each  side  had  been  thrown  up  by  some  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  city,  English  or  Danish.  The  greater  of 
these  mounds  William  chose  for  the  site  of  his  new  fortress, 
as  it  had  most  likely  been  the  site  of  the  old  Danish  tower 
of  York,  famous  in  the  wars  of  ^thelstan.^  It  was  on  the 
peninsular  ground  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  on  the 
mound  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  later  fortress  known 
as  Clifford's  Tower^  that  William  planted  his  new  castle. 
The  position  commands  one  main  passage  of  the  Ouse,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Foss  may,  then  as  now,  have  washed  the 
outworks  of  the  castle.  Thus  the  first  castle  of  York  arose, 
the  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  which,  distant 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  374* 

'  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  Biahophill  Janior,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  has  a  tower  which  may  possibly  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  out  of  materials  not  later  than  the 
time  of  William.  Parts  indeed  of  it  seem  to  be  fragments  of  Homan  work, 
with  which  the  neighbourhood — the  Roman  suburb — abounds. 

'  See  note  3  on  laut  page. 

*  Will.   Malms,  ii.   134.     '' Ethelstanus  castrum   quod  oKm    Dani   in 
Eboraoo  obfirmaverunt  ad  solum  diruit,  ne  esset  quo  se  tutari  perfidia        , 
posset.'* 
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s-ae  from  the  elder  walls  of  Eboracum,  wae,  then  as 
held  to  bo  witbin  the  bounds  of  the  city.'  Five 
?d  picked  knights  were  set  to  guard  the  fortress, 
the  command  of  at  \eaai  three  trusty  captains.  One 
Ti,  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  we  know  only  from  his  fate 

next  3-ear.'  Of  the  others  one  was  the  Flemisb 
;urer,  Gilbert  of  Ghent  -.''  the  other  was  a  man  whose 
must  always  awaken  a  certain  sympathy  in  English 

William  Malet,  who  had  borne  the  body  of  Harold 
irst  hasty  burial  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings,*     He  re- 

tlie  office  of  Sheriff,"  and  he  wae  at  once  rewarded 
irge  grants  of  lands  in  the  shire.  This  is  shown  by 
1  passages  in  the  Survey,  which  speak  of  lands  as 
;  been  held  by  William  Malct  Ijefore  the  revolt  of  the 
rear.  This  of  course  implies  eonfiseationa  at  this 
liar  time.     But  among  the  names  of  those  English 

it,  there  are  none  to  which  we  attach  any  idea.*      It 

i^AiGhUl, 
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The  confiscations  which  are  implied  in  the  grants  to  objlp,xviii. 
William  Malet  are  not  likely  to  have  stood  alone,  but  in 
other  cases  there  is  not  the  same  means  of  diEtingnishing 
betveen  forfeitures  made  now  and  forfeitures  made  at  a  later 
time.     We  must  however  suppose  that,  as  Eadwine  and  Pmitloii 
Morkere  were  now  again  in  the  King's  nominal  favour,  .^^^^  ^ 
their  lands  were  spared  for  the  present.     And  it  is  certain  Morkere. 
that,  while  William  was  at  York,  he  received  the  submissiou 
of  some  other  men  of  importance,  whose  lands  would,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  policy,  be  restored  to  them  either 
wholly  or  in  part.     Thus  Archill,  the  great  Northumbrian  3 
Thegn,'  deemed  it  hopeless  to  resist,  now  that  the  Earls 
had  forsaken  the  cause  and  tilie  capital  of  the  earldom  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror.     He  came  to  York ;  he  was 
received   into  the  King's  peace,  and  gave  his  son  as  a 
hostage.^     And  he  was  followed  by  another  homier  ofofBuhop 
higher  rank,  who  appeared  on  the  errand  of  one  higher  „i^^ 
still.     Durham  still  held  out ;  hut,  as  Ealdred  had  hallowed 
William  and  his  Queen  long  before  York  had  submitted,  so 
^thelwine,  the  Sishop  of  Durham,^  came  to  William's 
court  at  York,  and  was  received  into  his  favour.*     But  he 

confimiationeiii."  This  however  might  be  at  any  tune  in  his  rdgs,  bat  in 
tvo  other  caoes  the  date  of  the  grant  seems  to  be  diMdnotlj  fixed  to  Wmiam'B 
first  appeamice  at  York.  Thus  we  read  in  373  i,  "  in  Biibj  habnit  Qamel 
iiii.  <9uvcataa  term,  quas  vendidit  j£klteda  arehiefitacopo  T.  R.  W.  De 
hao  terri  jacuit  oUm  soca  in  WeUston,  wd  Tlioniai  amUej^icapiu  hafaet 
brevem  R^^is  W.,  per  quern  conceadt  Ipnm  tocaia  qoietam  Sancto  Jcliamii 
de  Beureli.  KmDiter  de  iiii.  camcatis  tttna  in  WalaUnhm  pertinebvt 
■oca  ad  WelletoD,  aed  Rei  W.  dooavit  earn  quietam  Eldredo  aichiqdscopo, 
teatante  wapentaco,  qui  breveni  Begis  inde  vidit  et  audivit."  So  again  in 
374  lands  are  witaessed  to  bdoog  to  Saint  John  "per  hominei  de  Treding 
[the  Riding}  et  pei  donum  Bcgii  W.  quod  dedit  Sancto  Johanm  tempore 
.^Idredi  archiei^soDpi."  It  is  added,  "  ds  hoc  liabent  cauonid  dgilluni 
Boffi  Edwardi  et  Rc^  Willelmi." 

'  See  above,  p.  186. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.  "ArehiUuB  .  .  .  com  R«ge  oonoordlam  tedt,  etque 
filiiun  auum  obaideni  budidit." 

'  On  .iGthelwine,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  511  D.   "  Pnecul  quoque  Dunelmi  Begis  In  gratiam  acc«>dt." 
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lot   come   only  in  hig  own  name.     He  bore  a  eom- 
in  from  King  Malcolm,  whose   earldom  of  Lothiaii 
■U  part  of  his  diocese,  and  he  airangred  terms  of  peace 
'cn  the  Conqueror  and  the  Scottish  prince.'     We  know 
leir  exact  nature ;  but  it  is  plain  ttat  they  implied  an 
wledgement  of  William's  supremacy,  and  that  they 
)t  involve  the  surrender  or  driving  out  of  the  Engliah 
.     The  Bishop  went  bact  to  Scotland,  and  thence 
again  to  York  with  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 
They   brought    Malcolm's  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
terms,  and  swore  fealty  to  William  in  their  master's 

as  step  by  step  the  power  of  William  advanced.     His 
na  was  now  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been  at 
ime   of  his  coronation  less  than  two  years   before. 
lominion  was  far  wider  than  it  had  been  then.     But, 
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York  hsd  come  into  his  actual  possession ;  bat  there  were  oup-xtiii. 
still  lands  and  cities  which  stood  to  him  now  as  Exeter 
and  York  had  8t4X>d  to  him  in  those  days.     Bemicia  was 
now  what  all  Northnmberland  had  been  then ;  Darbam  was 
as  independent  now  as  York  had  been ;  the  homage  of 
^thelwine  had  brought  with  it  as  little  practical  siibmiB- 
sion  on  the  part  of  his  flock  as  the  earlier  homage  of 
Ealdred.     So  too  he  had  now  received  the  nominal  homage 
of  Malcolm  of  ScotUnd ;  hnt  as  yet  it  was  porely  nominal, 
and  the  two  Kings  had  not  even  seen  one  another  face 
to  face.    Now  as  before,  William  wsia  satisfied  for  a  while  WDlum 
with  taking  seizin  as  it  were  by  theao  nominal  submissious,  North  mmI 
of  which  he  would  know  how  to  make  ase  when  the  time  JJ^' 
came.     York  was  the  most  northern  point  at  which  he 
thought   it   needful   for  the  present  to  show  himself  in 
person,  and  to  confirm  his  dominion  by  fortresses  and  gar- 
risons.    Scotland,  Bemicia,  and  the  north-westem  shires  of 
Mercia,  were  still  left  in  their  precarious  independence.     A  and 
large  district,  still  oneubdaed,  lay  between  the  line  of  his  thiQugh 
late  march  northwards  and  the  East-Anglian  shires  which  t!^^ 
he  had  won  by  the  great  wager  of  battle  on  Senlac.     On 
that  district  be  deemed  it  prudent  firmly  to  fix  his  yoke 
before  he  risked  any  more  enterprises  in  the  further  North. 
He  therefore  went  back  by  a  road  lying  to  the  east  of  that 
which  had  taken  him  by  Warwick  and  Nottingham.     And 
on  his  southward,  no  less  than  on  his  northward,  march, 
each  important  point  on  his  progress  was  secured  as  it  sub- 
mitted by  the  building  of  a  castle.' 

The  first  recorded  point  of  his  homeward  march  was  waiiun  »i 
Lincoln.     That  borough,  soon  to  become  a  city,  was  then 

'  Tb«  Worcester  Chroniclar,  after  mentdoDing  the  castlea  at  Nottingluun 
and  York,  iddB  vague];,  "and  on  Lincolna  and  gehwar  on  }>aQ  ende."  9i> 
Florence.  "  in  dvitate  LIiidli»liii£  aliiaqae  loda  caatella  finnan  pcscepit." 
Oideiic  (511  D)  is  mora  definite;  "  R«z  poatluec  in  revenioDe  ant,  Lincoliffi, 
Buntendonn,  et  QnutebngM  caAn  locavit,  et  tatelam  eormn  fbrtisgiiiiia 
viria  oomniendavit." 
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f  the  ;jreatest  in  England,*    It  boasted  eleven  hundred 
ifty  inhabited  houses.-     A  member,  donbtleae  the  fore- 
rac-niber,  of  the  Danish  eii-ic  Confederation,  it  still  kept 
riish  [latriciate  of  twelve  hereditary  Lawmea.     Had 
oya)  {lower  ever  fallen  as  low  in  England  as  it  fell  in 
laiiy  and  Italy,  the  ruling  burghers  of  Lincoln  might 
stood  Jbrth  us  an  oligarchy  not  less  proud,  and  even 
narrow,  than  their  brethren  of  Bern  and  Venice.     It 
y  the  peculiar  character  of  English  history,  the  steady 
loe  of  the  whole  realm,  as  opposed  to  the  more  brilliant 
jperoent    of   particular    cities,    which    hindered    the 
ndauta  of  Swarting  the  son  of  Grimbold  and  Ulf  the 
f  Snartbrand  from  handing  on  names  aa  memorable 
5tory  as  the  names  of  Erlach  and   of  Foscari.     The 
ncn  of  Lincoln  enjoyed  the  rights  of  territorial  lords. 
wt'lve  were  clothed  with  the  judicial  powers  of  sac  and 
nd  one  among  them,  whether  by  seniority  or  by  here- 
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waa  simply  incidental  and  personal.     It  b  certmn  that  one  cuFJvni. 
/  left  a  widow  and  that  anoQier  was  succeeded  hj  his  son.' 
Besides  its  Lawmen,  Idnoohi  ^teo  boasted  of  citizens  who, 
in  the  country  at  large,   were  of  yet  higher    dignity. 
Mferleswegen  the  Sheriff,  Earl  Morkere,  Earl  Harold  him-  i 


they  held  the  same  rights  o{  jorisdiction  as  the  civic  aris-  ^  '^'^'7- 
tocracy.'  Private  borghers  also  had  their  halls,  and  many 
houses  were  held  of  them  by  their  feUow-citizens  of  lower 
degree.^  The  rights  both  of  bn^hership  and  of  danship 
were  strictly  enforced,  and  grants,  even  to  religions  hooseei, 
of  property  within  the  borongh  were  denoonoed  as  illegal.* 
The  commonity,  like  that  of  Exeter,  had  its  lands  lying  Coduhoh 
without  the  city  walls,  lands  which  seem  to  have  been  parted 
ont  among  the  magistrates  and  chief  burghers.'     The  King 

'  DomMday.  336.  "  UlnoduB  presbyter  looo  Siuuard  preebji£ri,  Buiuolt 
loco  pabrii  mi  Leuuiue,  qui  modo  est  monBchuB,  Led  auiniu  filius  Berenffi  loco 
AJdene  preabyteri."  Of  "  Ulnodiu  "  we  stuJl  hear  in  ft  l&(er  note.  It  would 
Beem  tlut  the  son  aucceeded  the  bther  quite  imapeottve  ofhia  chsnuter,  Uty 
or  clerical.   Msrk  klso  that  the  priest  who  bec»me  a  monk  waa  dviUy  dead. 

*  tile  "  nuuuionea  "  of  Mrarleewegeu,  Midcore,  and  Harold  all  ^ipeal  ia 
Domesday,  jj€.  The  two  Earis  had  $ac  and  (oc  ;  UterUsw^en,  It  would 
leem,  had  not.  We  Uten  read;  "Rogerui  de  Baali  habet  i.  muudonem 
Suen  filii  Suave  cum  sact  et  ncft ;  Judtta  oomltina  habet  1.  manaiDQem 
Stori  dne  ucft  et  aocl." 

'  Domesday,  J36.  "  Todii  filiiu  Cud  habuit  in  dvltate  zzi.  manaionea 
pneter  auam  halTmHj  et  it-  ecdeaiaa  et  ^^inlir^1fcTn^  et  auam  ^*n*-Tn  habuit 
quietam  ah  omni  couuetodiiie  ;  et  ai^wr  allaa  m.  mamdouea  habojt  loca- 
tloDen,  et  pneter  hoc  de  uittquAque  unum  denarium,  id  cat  landgaUe." 
Tokig'a  thii^  honaes  had  at  Uie  time  of  the  Survey  paaaed  to  Biahop  Be- 
migiua  "  in  eodesia  Sancia  Marim."  The;  therefore  probably  stood  on  Uie 
Bile  of  the  present  prebendal  houaea. 

*  Certain  landa  belonged  to  the  church  of  All  Saints.  Of  these  the 
Survey  (336)  goea  on  to  aay,  "  Hanc  ecdetdam  et  terram  '-^l»^«>  et  quldquid 
ad  earn  periluet  habuit  Godricoa  filiua  Qarealiue,  led,  eo  Eaoto  monacho, 
abbaa  de  Burg  obtineL  Burgensoi  vero  omnes  TJimnll—  dicimt  qnod 
Injuate  habet,  quia  nee  Gersulue  nee  Oodricna  flliua  ejua,  neo  ullua  aliua, 
dare  potaeront  extra  dvitatem  nee  extra  parenles  serum  nial  oonceaau 
Begia.  Hano  ecdedam  et  qnie  iU  pertinent  clamat  Emoln  |nBBbyl«r 
faereditate  Godrid  oonaanguinei  lui." 

*  Domeaday,  336.     "In  campia  Linoolia  extra  dvitatem  aunt  xil.  cani- 
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a  mint  in  the  borough,  which  brought  him  in  seventy- 

pounds  yearly.'     But  whether  he  was  entitled  to  any 
eitures  or  other  profits  within  the  walls  seems  to  have 
1  matter  of  controversy.*     We  hear  nothing  of  nailitary 
ice ;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  yearly  tribute  of 
ty  jtounds,  twenty  as  usual  to  the  King  and  tea  to  the 
1  of  the  shire,  redeemed  the  borough  from  all  claims  on 
part  of  any  external  authority,^ 

ueh  a  community  as  this,  strengthened  farther  by  the 
mce  of  the  other  members  of  the  Banish  Confederation, 

claims  even  higher  than  those  of  Etetcr  to  rank  as  an 
jpendent  commonwealth.     And  no   town   in   England 
ipied  a  prouder  site,  or  might  deem  itself  more  safe 
inst  all  assaults.     Yet  no  town  in  England  has  more 
^rly  changed   its   outward   garb   than   the   Colony  of 
dum'  has  changed  in  every  leading  feature  since  the 

when  William  came  to  demand  its  submission.     Now, 
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wbich,  marred  as  it  is  bj  modem  changes^  sidll  crowns  the  cbavovib. 
height  as  no  unworthy  yokefellow  of  its  ecclesiastical 
neighboar.    The  proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still 
groups  well  with  the  soaring  towers^  the  sharp  pointed 
gableSj  the  long  unbroken  line  of  roof^  of  the  church  of 
Bemigius  and  Saint  Hugh.^    The  slope  of  the  hill  and  the 
long  line  of  road  at  its  foot  are  covered  by  the  buildings  of 
the  city^  its  houses,  many  of  them  presenting  forms  dear  to 
the  antiquary,^  the  Guildhall  over  its  southern  gate,  the  dark 
arch  which  spans  the  }>olluted  river,  the  tall  square  towers 
of  those  churches  of  the  lower  town^  whose  tale,  we  shall 
soon  find,  comes  more  deeply  home  to  us  than  anything  else 
in  the  local  history.    When  William  drew  near,  mii^rter,  Effects  of 
castle^  houses,  churches,  had  not  yet  come  into  being;  allLignon^ 
alu^  are  £rect  memorials  of  his  coming.     One  alone  among  ^^'^^^ 
tiie  many  antiquities  of  the  city  was  already  there  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  Conqueror,  to  remind  him  of  conquerors  as 
fiir  removed  &om  his  age  as  he  is  himself  now  removed 
from  ours.     The  Danish  boroiyh  had  more  than  one  prede-  \ 
cesser.     The  height  on  which  it  stands,  the  promontory  of 
Lincoln,^  is  part  of  that  long  line  of  low  hills,  stretching 
through  a  large  part  of  central  and  eastern  England,  which 
seems  like  a  feeble  rival  of  the  loftier  ranges  of  the  West. 
At  this  point  the  range  is  broken  by  a  depression  which, 

^  Henry  of  Himtmgdon  (Script,  p.  Bed.  113),  in  recording  the  foundation 
of  the  new  church  by  Bemigiufl,  well  describes  the  site ;  "  Mercatis  igitur 
pnediis,  in  ipso  vertioe  urbis  juxta  castellam  turribus  fortiwdmiH  eminens  in 
loco  forti  fortem,  pulcro  pulcram,  yirgini  viiginum  consfcruxit  eodesiam; 
quae  et  grata  esset  Deo  servientibus,  et  nt  pro  tempore  opovtebat  invindbiliB 
hostibus." 

'  Especially  the  Jews*  House,  and  one  or  two  other  twelfth-centuiy  houses 
on  the  slope,  and  the  building  called  John  of  Gaunt*s  Stables,  more  properly 
called  Saint  Mary*s  Guild,  near  the  church  of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts.  John 
of  Gaunt  (see  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  Lincoln  Volume  of  the  Axvhseologioal 
Institute,  p.  277)  held  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  and  had  a  house  in  this  part 
of  the  dty. 

'  "  Sub  promontorio  linoolnis "  is  Henry  of  Htmtingdon's  (M.  H.  B. 
760  D)  description  of  the  site  of  Stow-in-Lindesey. 

P  7, 
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were  worthy  of  the  name,  iiiig:ht  pans  as  the  valley  of  f 
TitbaiD.     Thus  ie  formixJ  the  promontory  oi"  Lincoln, 
ng  dow-n  npon  the  riTer  to  the  south  of  it.     Vale  and 

I  alike  are  traversed  by  those  great  rtmHa  which  abida 
le  noblest  relics  of  the  days  of  Roman  dominion, 
steep  was  elimbed  by  the  united  line  of  the  Ermine 
it  and  the  Poss  Way,  which  last  again  branched  off 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  Roman  dty.  But  the  Roman 
lot  the  first  to  occupy  the  spot.  His  road,  after  climb. 
,he  bill,  cute  throug-h  an  earlier  town  to  the  north  of 
resent  city,  of  which  the  dyke  and  foss  are  still  easy  to 
en.     The  road  itaelf,  the  Ermine  Street,  notwithatand- 

II  the  ages  which  have  jwEsed  since  it  was  first  traccnl 
nd  paved,  is  still  diatingnished  from  a  yet  older  track 
le  name  of  ttio  New  Street.  And  the  New  Street 
to  the  New  Port,  the  Roman  arch  of  massive  etones 
1  still  remains  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  north. 
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it«  hill-top,  with  the  "Witham,  then  an  important  highway  ooujKvni. 
of  merchandize,  at  it«  feet,  dwelled  the  rich  and  proud 
commonwealth,  which,  holding  such  a  position,  might  have 
been  expected  to  withstand  the  invader  as  manfully  as  Dom- 
front,  Le  Mans,  or  Mayenne.     Sut  not  one  word  has  been  No  d«telia 
preserved  to  us  either  of  the  negotiations  or  of  ihe  warlike  t»ti,l  of 
operations  by  one  or  other  of  which  Lincoln  must  have  1^*"™"- 
been  won.  We  have  no  such  records  of  the  fall  of  the  Danish 
commoDwealth  as  we  have  of  the  &11  of  the  great  city  of  the 
West.     All  that  we  can  say  is  that  WilHam^  advancing 
firom  the  North,  was  able  to  attack  the  town  &om  the 
point  where  it  gained  little  advantage  &om  its  site,  and  that 
the  still  abidiog  Roman  gate  must  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
Conqueror's  triumphal  entry,  whether  that  entry  was  the 
result  of  a  succeesful  attack  or  of  a  peaceful  submission. 

Lincoln  thus  came  into  William's  hands,  and  we  may  be  The  (»ii- 
led  to  believe  that  it  came  into  his  hands  without  any  the  city  not 
veiy  serious  resistance.     We  may  infer  this  from  the  fact  iJwii)i.m 
that  the  treatment  which  it   received  from  him  was  on 
the  whole  favonmble.     The  amoont  of  tribute  was  largely  I 
raised,'  but  the  ci^v^g^  constitntion   remained  untouched.! 
The   numbers  and  powers  of  the  magistrates,   and  even 
their  hereditary  succession,  remained  under  King  William 
as  they  had  stood  under  King  Eadward.     The  son  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  office,  and  one  Norman  only,  Peter  of 
Valognes,  had  at  the  time  of  the  Svirvey  found  his  way 
into  the  ranks   of  the   Lincoln   Lawmen.^     One  of  the 
priestly  members   of  the  magistracy  must  in  some  way 
have  given  offence,  as  a  payment  of  forty  shillings  had 
been  laid  upon  him  as  a  fine,  probably  for  the  redemption 
of  his  land  or  office.     But  even  he  bad  a  successor  of  his 

*  See  p.  310,  note  3. 

'  Domeada;,  336.  "  Petrua  de  Valognes  loco  Godric  filll  Eddevn."  Bin 
nuae  b  found  in  other  parte  of  Domeedaj,  and  ire  hear  of  him  in  the 
Eveaham  History,  p.  58.  The  other  lawmen  are  Danlih  or  En^^iah,  aereral 
sons  having  nicc^ded  their  fitthers  between  1068  and  1086. 
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natiou  and  calling,  who  however  stands  ch&rg«d  with 
g-tloing  towards  the  widow  of  his  predeceeeor.'  Th»t 
B  and  juriedictions  of  Harold,  Morkere,and  M»rlt^- 
cn  {MiGscd  to  Norman  owuere  ia  in  no  way  wonderful.' 
more  remarkable  to  trace  how  many  Engliehmeu,  both 
le  city  aoil— in  the  abirc,  retained  thcir^  lands,  how 
■  were  even  further  enriched  by  granta  from  the  Cod- 
ir,  too  often,  it  is  to  be  fearod,  at  thv  expense  of  less 
nati>  or  moro  patn'otic  countrymen.  Beaidea  a  good 
ler  of  Thegns  of  less  df^ree,'  several  EsgUsbroen,  as 
;rim,*  jElfred  of  Lincoln,'  Coleswegen,  who  was  perhaps 
ed'E  son,*  and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Northman,''  appear 


imeaday,  336.  "  Aliam  cuiicailui]  T.  R.  E.  hkbueruDt  ^nnard  jma- 
Bt  OdU,  et  ri.  acnw  Urns  i)uk  Icnec  ClTieC  pttab^ta ;  ntuio  btbeC 
I  medicUtem  bnjui  camcatie  et  Nonnan  Slliu  ^miBnl  prsibyteri 
a  UioiieUiteai.  HaaoTonipmdictaiitinedietftteniistiiiataneBtBzijnsa 
di  piabyteri  invwiC  Unlaf  preBbftor,  dua  ent  in  aiMam  Tlwgh^ 
r  xl.  MlidM  quiM  I] 
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as  holders  of  large  estates  alongside  of  the  great  Norman  ohap^tiii. 
grantees.  Among  these  more  fortunate  Englishmen,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Alfred  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  famous  names  both  of  England  and  of  Normandy. 
Among  the  Norman  successors  of  their  less  lucky  country- 
men, we  have  the  usual  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  the 
confiscations  which  provided  for  them  were  made  now  or  at 
a  later  time.  Butj  sooner  or  later,  Earl  Hugh/  Ralph  of  Norman 
Mortemer,^  William  of  Percy,*  Walter  of  Eyneourt,*  Ilbert 
of  Lacy,'  Henry  of  Ferrers/  Ivo  Taillebois,  ftmous  in  local 
history  or  legend,''^  and  a  crowd  of  other  foreign  adventurers, 
were  established  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  thegnhood 
of  Lindesey^  Kesteven,  and  Holland,  as  their  own  fore&thers 
had,  in  the  days  of  Ingwar  and  Hubba,  been  established  at 
the  expense  of  earlier  Anglian  owners.  A  few  names  awaken 
curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  The  element  of  foreign  ad- 
venture in  William's  host  was  largely  represented  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Besides  the  well-known  names  of  Count  Alan* 
and  Gilbert  of  Ghent,®  we  find  Baldwin  of  JTanders,^^ 
Ralph  of  Saint  Valery,^^  two  Bretons^  Oger^*  and  Waldin/* 
and  three  other  men  of  uncertain  race  described  as  Waldin 

^  Domesday,  349.  He  comes  next  after  Alan,  and  eeyeral  of  his  loidshipB 
had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.     Cdeswegen  appears  as  his  tenant. 

'  lb.  363.  He  holds  five  lordships,  two  of  which  had  belonged  to  Copsige, 
and  three  to  Eddeva,  whether  "  Eddeva  pulcra  *'  or  not  there  is  no  sign. 

*  lb.  353  6. 

*  lb.  361.  Under  one  of  his  lordships  is  the  entiy,  ''Hoomaaerimn 
tenuit  Tori  T.  R.  E.  et  Norman  post  enm  eodem  tempore,  sed  homines 
patriae  et  de  wapentac  nesdmit  qao  pacto  habuit,  quia  nuUtim  servitimn 
inde  videnmt  illmn  &cere."  '  Il>*  353  &• 

*  lb.    The  estates  of  Ilbert  and  Henry  are  bnt  smaU. 
^  lb.  350-351  h.     I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him  when  I  come  to  the 

story  of  Hereward. 

'  lb.  347.  He  stands  first  of  the  lay  landowners ;  and  Colegrim  appears 
more  than  once  as  his  tenant.  One  entry  in  347  b  is  cuHous ;  "Tezram 
Ecolf  habebat  Willehnus  Blimdos  eo  die  quo  EmninDS  presbyter  oaptus  fiiit 
et  ante."    I  can  give  no  account  of  this  arrest  of  Eamwine. 

*  For  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire  see  Domesday,  354  ^-356,  and  on  his 
snocesBors  see  Mr.  Nichols*  paper  already  refened  to. 

*•  Domesday,  370.    Compare  337.   "  lb.  364  6.  "  lb.  364  h,   "  lb.  365. 
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igLoeer,*  Heppo tho balt^aritit* and Odo the crosetxtw- 
'  Of  these  hkst,  mcD  who  luul  clearly  TUt»G<l  thein> 
I  hy  skill  in  the  more  intellectaal  brnncbea  of  warfare, 
cinld  be  t>etter  pleased  to  learn  something  more  than  of 
of  their  fellow-adrenturers  of  higher  rank  and  fame, 
the  whole  then  the  amount  of  land  and  of  authority 
I  was  left  io  English  or  Danish  handB  in  Lineoln- 
and  the  Lint.'olnsliire  boroughs  is  very  remarkable, 
plain  that  Lincolnshire  sabmitted  more  peaceably, 
ras  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  than  moet  parte  of  tbe 
lom.  Stamford,  the  town  next  in  acoonnt  after  the 
capital,  fared  only  lees  w«ll  than  Lincoln  itself.  Of 
reive  Lawmen,  nine  were  undisturbed,'  and  Lawmen 
lurghers  kept  a  lai^  portion  of  their  common  land 
id  the  town  walls.*  Stamford,  like  lancoln,  had  been 
mber  of  the  Danish  Confederacy,  and,  like  its  allies, 
I  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of  Eadward  tbe  Elder 
lis  son  Eadmnnd.     In  William's  days,   as  now,  the 
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now  the  town  was  overawed  by  a  Norman  castle  on  tbecau.xvni. 
Lincolnshire  side,  whidi  however  involved  the  destrno 
tion  of  five  honees  only.'     Torkes^,  a  place  now  atterly  of  Tor- 
insignificant,  hut  which  then  seems  to  have  ranked  next^^' 
after   Lincoln  and   Stamford,  suffered   &r  more  severely 
than  either,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  William  met 
with  some  eeriooe  reaistRnce  at  this  point.    The  position 
of  the  town  on  the  Trent,  where  it  still  commands  a  ferry, 
made  it  a  place  of  importance  on  the  great  Northern  road, 
and  its   two  hundred    and   thirteen    burgesses    had   the 
honourable  duty  of  condnoting  the  King's  oomnusetoners 
down  the  river  on  their  way  to  York.'     But  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  the  bnrgeesee  had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and 
two,  and  a  hundred  and  eleven  houses  stood  waste.^     To  SpeoUl 
retom  to  Lincoln  itself,  the  Survey  contains  several  en-  about 
tries  which  have  a  special  interest.     One  burgher  of  Lin-  ^^^' 
coin,  Ulfkill  or  Ulfcytel  by  name,  received  a  grant  of  land  Ulfkill. 
without  the  city  as  tlie  price,  or  part  of  the  price,  of  a  ship 
which  be  sold  to  the  King.*    Another  grant  of  the  same 
kind  has  had  a  higher  and  more  lasting  importance.     A  Building  of 
castle  was  of  course  raised  at  Lincoln  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
at  Lincoln,  unlike  Nottingham,  the  strongest  site,  the  site 
which  had  been  already  crowned  by  the  defences  of  earlier 
days,  was  to  be  found  within  the  city  itself.    The  mound 
which  now  supports  the  polygonal  keep  of  the  next  age 
doubtless  supported  some  earlier  fortress,  as  it  now  doubtless 

I  Domeailaf,  336  b.     Of  ft  kundred  and  (cirty-ona  houaae  Id  the  five 
Lincolnihire  wards  we  read,  "  Mode  totJdem  euii(,  pnetei  v.  qiue  [mpler    - 
opui  caatxi  amit  wasta." 

*  lb.  337-  "Hoc  autem  eomm  ent  ut,  d  l^^ti  Kegis  fllaa  venirent, 
hominee  ejusdem  vioi  cum  uiTlbua  mil  et  alili  liutnnnentia  navi^dDiui 
usque  Ebontcum  eat  oDiiducereDt." 

*  lb.  "  Modo  lutbet  Bax  in  daminiok  et  aunt  ibi  di,  borgeiueB  manenteB. 
WhIk  nut  rero  cii,  lOBiiatoaes." 

'  lb.  336.  "  £1  his  [of  (be  cvnoatea  gpoken  of  in  p.  109,  note  5]  dedit 
miam  Bex  Wlllelmiu  cuidam  Vlchel  pro  uni  navi  quam  ab  eo  emit.  Ille 
vero  qid  naviio  vendldil  mortuug  eat,  et  banc  carucatam  ienx  duUub  babet 
niid  Bege  concedente." 
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OHAP.xrni.  supported  the  fortress  which  was  reared  by  William.     The 

Deietruc-     building  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks  involved  the  de- 

houHCB.       struction  of  a  large  number  of  houses.     One  handred  and 

sixty-six  dwellings  perished  to  make  room  for  it,'  and  we 

can  hardly  doubt  that  the  building  of  the  minster  a  few 

years  later  must  have  involved  further  deetmction.'     Of 

seventy-four  other  waste  houses  we  find  a  most  rranarhable 

entry,  assuring  us  that  their  forsaken  state  was  not  owiny 

to  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  King's  officers,  hot  to 

fires   and   other  ordinary  accidents   of  haman  life.^     By 

these  various  means  no  small  portion  of  the  burghers  of 

Lincoln,  who  bad  once  held  hooses  on  the  height,  were 

driven  from  their  former  homes  and  had  to  seek  dwellings 

where  they  could.     For  a  small  part  of  them  a  dwelling- 

Wfliiam'B    place  was  found  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most 

^nt  to      interesting  pieces  of  local  history  in  England.     Without 

Bwegen.      the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  stream  of  the 

Witham,  lay  a  waste  piece  of  land  which  had  never  been 

Migration   dwelled  upon  by  man.     This   the   King  granted  to  his 

War         English   favourite   Coleswegen.      A  new  town   began  t» 

arise.     At  the   time   of  the   Survey  thirty-six  inhabited 
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national  fonns  of  art.  Beared  as  they  were  after  King  cEAP^xvin. 
William  came  into  England,  the  works  of  Coleswegen, 
the  towers  of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts  and  Saint  Mary-le- 
Wigford,  still  reproduce  that  style  of  building  which 
Wilfirith  and  his  contemporaries  had  brought  from  Rome, 
and  which  so  long  remained  the  common  heritage  of 
Western  Christendom.  I  hardly  know  of  any  works  of 
man  which  speak  more  strongly  to  the  heart  than  these 
two  stem  and  unadorned,  yet  stately,  towers,  reared,  in  the 
days  of  bondage,  by  an  Englishman  who,  by  whatever 
means^  knew  how  to  hold  up  his  head  among  the  con- 
querors of  England^  and  to  win  no  small  share  of  the 
honours  which  belong  to  the  founders  of  new  temples  of 
Ood  and  of  new  dwelling-places  of  man.^ 

Of  the   places   through  which  William  passed  on  his 
march  southward  from  Lincoln  two  only  are  mentioned, 
Huntingdon  and  Cambridge.     Cambridge,  not  yet  famous  William  at 
as  the  seat  of  a  great  University,  was  a  borough  of  con-         "*^' 
siderable  importance,  though  not  reaching  to  the  measure  of 
Exeter,  Lincoln^  or  Norwich.    The  town  of  Cambridge,  or^  Origin  of 
in  the  language  of  those  days,  Orantbridge — ^the  Roman  ntumr 
Camboritum — then  stood  wholly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^^^' 

^  ondge, 

^  Domeeday,  3365.  "Golsaen  habet  in  Unooliii  dvitate  iv.  toftes  de 
Usnk  Cole  nepotis  sui,  et  extra  dvitatem  habet  xzxvi.  domes  et  ii.  eocledas, 
in  qoibns  nihil  adjacet,  quaa  hospitavit  in  waBt&  terrft  quam  Rex  sibi  dedit 
et  qnn  namquam  ante  hoepitata  fait.**  This  entry  makes  it  abeolately 
certain  that  the  towers  of  Saint  Mary-le-Wigford  and  Saint  Peter-at-Growts 
were  bmlt  by  Coleswegen  between  the  years  1068  and  1086.  Of  the 
importanoe  of  this  fiM:i  in  the  history  of  architecture  I  shall  speak  in  my 
fifth  Tolnme.  When  I  first  saw  Lincoln  in  1847,  traces  could  still  be  seen 
of  the  Romanesque  north  aisle  of  Saint  Peter-at-Growts ;  before  1866  they 
had  vanished.  Hard  by  is  a  house  which  must  be  late  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  whose  windows  bear  the  impress  of  the  earlier  work  of  0>le* 
swegen.  The  name  **  Wigfbrd  '*  is  worth  notice.  The  church  stands  near 
the  present  bridge,  which  may  have  taken  the  place  of  a  ford,  and  wig  may 
wen  point  to  some  battle  in  the  Anglian  conquest  of  the  district,  perhaps 
to  that  which  made  lindom  an  Knglish  possession. 
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Cam  or  Grant.  The  altemativo  name  of  ihc  river  is  \ 
not  wbolly  forgotU-n.  The  extent  of  the  Koraan  town 
>e  easily  traced.'  It  is  something  like  that  of  Lincoln  ' 
smaller  scolc.  The  original  town  occupied  the  end 
positively  low,  but  in  tlutl  flat  n^on,  roth«r  lofty, 
i  of  higher  ground  overlooking  the  river  at  its  fiict. 
BO  many  other  Roman  sites,  Camboritum  seems  to 
been  utterly  overthrown  and  forsaken  in  the  havoc 
le  English  Conqucflt.  In  the  seventh  century  the 
.  is  spoken  of  as  lying  desolate ;  it  was  there,  among 
Ottered  remains  of  Boman  skill,  that  a  marble  sar- 
agus  was  sought  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  vii^in 
m  and  Abbess  ^ihelthryth.  Sexburh,  her  sister  and 
(Bsor  in  the  rule  of  the  holy  house  of  Ely,  thought 
to  translate  her  body  to  a  place  of  higher  honour  in 
jhurch  which  she  had  founded.''  No  stone  fit  for  such 
rpose  could  be  found  in  the  land  of  flats  and  fcoe,  hot 
ruins  of  the  Roman  town  still  remained  as  a  quarry 
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Swegen  the  town,  like  other  towns,  wae  burned.^     Bnt  to  oupjcthi. 
a  wooden  town — And  in  that  part  of  England  towns  most 
have  been  even  more  completely  wooden  than  elsewhere — a 
destruction  of  this  sort  was  a  mere  passing  misfortone.    In  Ita  oon- 
William's   day   Grantbridge   was   again  a  town  of  four  vnuiui'a 
hundred  booses,  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  ruled  by  ^^°' 
Lawmen  after  the  manner  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford.'    No 
details  of  its  siege  or  submission  ore  given.    A  castle  was  Bniidiiig 
of  course  built ;  ^  it  arose,  as  nsnal,  on  a  mound,  partly  cutle. 
natural,  partly  artificial,  which  still  marks  the  site  of  the 
Norman  fortress,  as  it  doubtless  marked  that  of  some 
earlier    English    predecessor.      But   all  actual  traces  of 
either  have  utterly  passed  away.     The  building  of  the 
castle   immediately  involved   the   destraetion  of  twenty- 
seven  houses,  and,  either  now  or  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed in  the   neighbourhood,   a  large   number  of  other 
dwellings  became  waate.^     But  this  havoc  seems  to  have 
led  to  even  more  important  consequences  at  Cambridge 
than  it  led  to  at  Lincoln.     At  Lincoln  the  driving  oat  of  Oi^n  '>f 
the  former  inhabitants  led  only  to  the  extension  of  the  town  uhI 
city  by  the  formation  of  a  suburb  at  the  foot  of  the  hUI.  u^^'-^'y- 
At  Cambridge  the  river  and  the  marshy  ground  beyond  it 
had  to  be  passed.     On  this  new  site  a  new  town  arose,  the 
town  first  of  monasteries  and  then  of  colleges,  adorned  by 

in  the  haiub  of  the  Dana.  The  fint  mentloD  of  the  ihlra  ia  In  loio.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  344- 

'  Churn.  loio.    See  vol.  1.  p.  345, 

'  Dooieaday,  iSg.  "In  hoc  bnrgD  fuerunt  et  sunt  decern  cnitodln." 
We  presently  hear  of  the  "  harietk  lagemKOoram." 

'  Old.  Vit.  511  D.  "Bei  poet  hno  En  rerenione  ntk  linootiD,  Hnnten- 
dome,  et  Gruntebrugm  castnt  locavit,  et  tnteUm  eonun  ftstianinli  ilris 
cominendavit.''  The  Woroester  Chronide  (1067)  aimplj  ■>;>,  ifter  men- 
tioning the  cArtles  Bt  York  and  Llncotn,  "  And  gehwar  on  )»n  code."  So 
Florence,  "  In  dviute  Lindioolinik  aliuqae  loda  caatalU  firmari  pnBoe[Ht." 

*  Domesday,  I S9.  "  Pro  caatro  nmt  destructB  zxtH.  dfanna."  Tba 
number  of  waste  houses  in  each  of  the  ten  wards  is  entered  separately, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  fifty-three  ont  of  foar  handred,  beddea  Uuwe 
destroyad  tor  the  castle. 
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minster  of  Saint  Radegund  and  the  nunster  of  Bam- 
11,  and  far  more  famous  as  the  dwelliog- place  of  that 
owned    University  Tvhich    hae    so   deeply    stamped    its 
rk  on  the  intellect  of  England  and  the  world.     Bat, 
ike  the  ease  of  Lincoln,  it  would  seem  that  the  exiles 

0  were  driven  from  the  higher  ground  of  Cambridge 

1  rather  to   enlarge  an   earlier   settlement  beyond   the 

j-er  of  Saint  Bene't,  the  mort  venerable  monmnent  ia 
iibriiige,  clearly  points  to  an  age  earlier  than  that  of 
churelies  of  Colejswegen  at  Lincoln,  and  shows  that  a 
:  which  was  destined  to  become  so  famons  had  already 
ome  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 

rhe  town    of   Huntingdon  was,  then   as   now,  one   of 
ch   less   account  than  Cambridge,  and  one  that  would 
m  to  be  of  purely  English  origin.     As  at  Cambridge,  no 
ce  remains  of  the   fortress   reared  by  William   beyond 
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OS.     Otu  part  At  least  of  Cambridgeshire  played  a  most  asu-xTin. 
important  part  in  lat«r  etrn^les  against  William,  and  it 5?]7?^' 
is  impossible  to  say  to  which  date  tlie  main  spoliation  is  in  c^n- 
to  be  referred.     One  thing  is  plain,  that,  either   now  or  i^dHon- 
at  a  later    time,  both  shires  were  put  into  the  bands  of  ^^^' 
most   nnscrupnlans  Sherifib.     Pioot   bore   rule   in   Cam-  Oppres- 
bridgeshire  and   Eustace   in   Huntingdonshire,   and   the  fj^^  ^g. 
amount  of  wrong  wrooght  at  their  bands  seems  to  have  "^  ^™* 
far  surpassed   t^e   ordinary  meavnre   of  havoc.*     Among  Eutxw. 
ibe  other  sins   of  Ficot,  the   Surrey  chwges  him  with 
depriving  the  burgeases  of  Cambridge  <^  th«z  common 
land.'    Yet  he  too  appears  as  an  eoolesiaatical  benefitotor. 

1  The  Shuiff  I^cot  i^ipeuB  in  Domead*/,  189,  190  b,  193  ^  197,  Joo, 
MI  b.  In  one  of  iheae  pUcea  (190)  ha  is  charged  with  on  "InvSHto  super 
R^^em,"  tn  1936  be  ■eenu  engaged  in  a  vei;  doubtful  truusctian  with 
Eari  Boger,  and  in  the  entriei  <k  his  own  lands  (101  b)  we  find  a  whde 
■tring  of  parcels  of  land  held  b;  him  which  bdonged  to  Tarioua  churches. 
Picot  also  appean  in  the  HietorU  T1ifm"iii  (149,  151,  Stewart),  and  in 
pp.  166,  367  we  get  the  oboracterB  of  the  Sheriff  himself  and  of  one  of  hia 
agents.  Picot  waa  "genere  Nonnannoj^  atJmo  Gtetului,"  and  a  vast 
number  of  hard  namea  follow.  In  the  next  page  the  like  meaauie  is  dealt 
to  GervBse,  "cul  dotninua  ejua  jam  dictua  Ptootui,  taroquatn  oeterii 
Bdetiorl,  pro  aat  pravitate  totina  viosootnitaUa  negol^  oamn^ierat."  We 
abidl  also  hear  of  him  In  Ctaptoi  xlx.  EoBtace  ii  oharged  in  p.  toi  with 
an  "occupatla"  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  liS  with  anotber  In  Northampton- 
■hlre  OD  the  church  of  Bamaey,  and  the  entries  In  hia  own  town  and  ihire 
are  full  of  complaints  against  him.  Id  the  town  of  Eunttngdon  in  103 
there  are  several,  both  from  chnichea  Hid  from  private  Ei^Uih  ownen. 
He  complaint  from  the  representativea  of  a  former  English  Sheriff  is  quite 
pathetic ;  "  Habuit  Aloricua  vicecomea  T.  R.  B.  nnam  muuionem  quam 
W.  Rex  poatea  cnnceaiit  uiori  ejus  et  filiis.  Enstat^na  mode  halMt,  quam 
paaptr  eum  matrt  rtdamai,"  In  Hie  entries  of  Eustace's  own  lands  ( 106  b) 
we  find  SngUah  ownen,  and  also  the  Countess  Joditb,  oomplaining  of  Us 
selzuiea.  Other  cases  occur  in  m8,  to  one  of  iriiidi  we  get  a  date.  A  amall 
idece  of  land,  "  tertia  para  ^^'"f■^^■'  hidtt,"  belonging  to  (he  Abbey  of 
El;  was  seised  b;  Eustace  in  1071-107],  doubtkaa  wbUe  the  exploits 
of  Herewanl  were  going  on;  "^  abbaa  habnit  T.  B.  E.  et  post 
adventum  W.  Regis  v.  annis;  banc  Eustachlus  vi  de  eccle^  lapuit  et 
retenolt." 

)  DoDjesdaj,  189.  "Burgenses .  .  .  reclamant .  .  .  super  Piootnm  vice- 
oomltem  oommonem  paoturam  sibl  ab  eo  ablBtaau"  A  complaint  about 
Picot'a  ntlDs  follows. 
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ihoroh  and  monastcty  of  regular  caQons  in  honour  < 
it   Oilefl  aroM  at   his   biilding  within  the  bounds  < 

old  Camboritant,'  and,  Btrangvly  as  the  boUding  1 
1  diafi^retl  iu  Lator  times,  itnmc  smaU  relics  of  tha 
k  of  the  raiiaeioQS  Sheritl'  etill  Borvivo.'  Thv  eril 
Is  of  Eustaco  of  Ituntiogdon  etand  out  still  more 
xly  in  Uw  Sunry.  But  of  the  town  with  which  hia 
M  is  coonccted  wi:  ohouUI  specially  like  to  hear  more. 
by  within  the  earldom  of  Waltheof,  and  its  history 
duoaded  in  lh«  darksees  which  Burroands  all  the 
|g«    of  iu  Earl  till  hv  breaks  forth  into  full  light  ia 

coarw^  of  thu  next  year.     .\s  to  the  other  §hire  which 
ned  Waltheofs  earldom,  Northamptonshire,  and  as  to 

[■apital.  history   is   equally  silt^at.     Bat    the    Surrey 
ws   that   here  also,  whether  now  or  at  a  later  time, 

yoko  was  pressed  very  heavily  both  on  borough  and 
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shelter  witb  the  sune  prince  vho  had  onoe  sheltered  our^Tm. 
their  father,  Kin^  Diarmid  of  Dablin.'  It  waa  not  hard 
to  find  the  means  of  raising  and  manning  a  fleet  in  the 
Danish  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  So,  before 
the  first  year  of  their  banishment  was  oat,  three  eons  of 
the  Mien  King,  Oodwine,  Eadmnnd,  and  "iSagaus,*  came, 
just  OS  their  fiither  had  done  sixteen  years  before,'  to  try 
to  win  their  way  back  into  their  native  land  by  force. 
How  far  this  was  done  in  oonoert  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Northtunbrian  morement  we  oan  only  g^ien.  Bot  things 
look  as  if  all  the  enemies  of  William  had  agned  to  do 
their  best  to  shake  his  power,  eaeh  in  that  port  of  the 
island  where  his  infloenoe  was  Btrongest.  Harold'a  sons, 
jnst  as  their  &ther  had  done,  chose  for  their  field  of 
operations  those  shtree  of  the  West  where  the  cause  of 
their  house  had  been  defended  longer  than  anywhere  else. 
Their  fleet,  which  is  said  to  have  nnmbered  fifty-two 
ships,*  was  manned  no  donbt  partly  by  Danes  ^m  Ire- 
land, partly  by  English  exiles.  At  the  head  of  this  force  The;  tail 
they  sailed  np  the  Bristol  Channel.  But  either  they  had  f^jMoi 
not  taken  warning  by  the  error  of  their  father,  or  they*^*"™*"- 
looked  oo  a  land  tinder  Norman  mle  as  on  enemy's 
country,  or  else  the  natural  love  of  plunder  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Wikinga  from  Ireland  could  not  be  overoome.  The 
osoal,  but  invariably  fiital,  miiitake  was  made;  the  de- 
liverers began  by  ravaging  the  laud  &r  and  wide.*  AUxir  uid  attack 
thus  harrying  the  coast  as  they  went,  they  sailed  up  the 
Avon  to  Bristol,  the  port  whence  their  father  had  sailed 

'  See  above,  p.  ijS,  and  vol.  U.  p.  i$i. 

*  On  the  aoiu  of  Hamld  eagtged  In  tllli  atUsnpt,  and  on  the  aolhoritleB 
tar  the  atixy,  see  Appendix  Y. 

*  See  ToL  li.  pp.  3i3'3i6,  613. 

■  SoBtkastnytheWiDcherteTAnnal4Ann.lt0n.fi.  >8.  TheChicdder 
and  florenoe  do  not  mention  the  number. 

■  ChiOD.  Wig.  1067.  "  Com  an  Haroldea  mm*  .  .  .  mid  Kjphere  into 
ltf™~  mnSaii  nnmr,  and  heigode  lOBa  oftir  eall  [one  ende."  Florence 
does  not  moation  theae  earlier  baIT7ilIg^  oar  the  attacV  on  Briitd. 
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he  land  whence  they  dov  came  back.*     They  at  once 
iiiU'd  the  city.     Whatever  were   the   feelings   of   the 
there  of  Bristol  towards  the  House  of  Godwine,  they 
unreasonably  thoogbt  that  to  have  their  town  sacked 
risb   Danes  would  be   worse  than    to    live    under  the 
e  of  King  William.     They  fought    manfally  against 
besiegers,  and  drove  them  off  without  their  being-  able 
arry  away  anything  ae  a  memorial  of  their  attack  on 
toL'     But.    loaded    with    the    spoil    which    they    had 

sailed  U>  Eome  point  of  the  coast  of  Somerset  which 
lot    more   fully  described.'    There    they    landed,   and 
§tory   of  their    father's  landing  at  Porloek  was  acted 
again.     When    they  began  after  such  a  fashion  as 
it  is  not  wonderful    that   they  found   the  ehire  nn- 
,dly,   or   that   Eadnoth,   once    their    father's    Sfaller, 
;rre<l  his  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman  Ein^ 
|^i|ling^^|™r^o^h^nyj^i^^^^^ 
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rank  of  the  persons  apoken  of,'  and  it  would  seem  to  imply  aup.sTm. 
that  each  English  Thegns  as  were  left  in  the  shire  did  not 
scrapie  to  obey  the    BommoDS    of  Eadnoth.     The  result 
seems  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.     Eadnoth  fell  in  the  vl")  t> 
fight,  and   his  eon,  as  we  have  seen,  failed  to  keep  the  bMtle. 
inheritance  which  might  have  seemed  the  due  reward  of 
his  father's   eeirices.'     Godwine  and  bis  brotheTS  sailed 
away,  and,  after  farther  harryings  in  Devonshire  and  Com-  They 
wall,  made  their  way  back  to  Ireland.*    All  that  King  Devonditra 
Harold's  sons  had  dose  towards  tlie  recovery  <^  their  ^^^  ^ 
father's  kingdom  had  been  to  be  beaten  back  by  English  "^^^j!^ 
barghers,  to  hany  three   EngUsh   shires,  and   to   lose  a 
]aige  part  of  their  own  force  in  an  indedsire  battle  against 
Englishmen/ 

At  some  stage  of  this  year,  and  seemingly  not  later  than  Birth  of 
the  month  of  September,  an  event  took  place  which  may  Fimt. 
have  had  the  e&ct  of  making  the  foreign  dynasty  seem  m*|^g 
one  degree  less  foreign  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.     At 
some  time  after  her  coronation  Queen  Matilda  gave  birth 
to  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  most 

'  Cf.  Hr.  Grate's  remuki  on  Uia  aaalopnu  ow  of  iyaSiM  and  l^Xit. 
U.  88 ;  lii.  61. 

*  PloniicenTB  of  the  mhi  of  Harold,  "  QU  potiti  tfotorii,"  bnt  WiOum  of 
Mahnoilniry  puts  the  victoiy  on  the  other  aide  ;  "  Nao  eun  oogltatlo  lulit ; 
DMQ  utrique  Angli,  sliquundia  '"fl'*'"rt'  Inter  la,  p^"""  attoMm  Begi 
refudere  ;  advenm  Hlbemiam  fugsti  ;  regii,  ■""■'"'  aoi  olade,  ii(»iieii  inane 
Tlcloiue,  UDbao  duce,  menati.  Vocabatur  ii  Bdnodai,"  &o.  It  U  now 
that  'William  goes  on  to  tpeak  of  Harding.  See  aboTt^  p.  45,  and  Ap- 
pendix N. 

*  Chros.  Wig.  1067.  "And  Janon  awelg  tonm  ^  fmr  to  life  wnron." 
Compare  the  use  of  the  same  Ibnnala  with  regard  to  William's  anny  after 
Senlac,  voL  iil,  p.  531. 

*  Here  maj  come  in  the  curious  oammenta  of  the  Wlnche«tar  Annaliat 
(Ann.  Hon.  li.  iS);  "Godwinus,  Haroldi  lU^  fllina,  patram  Tiodicaro 
cn[den^  cum  HL  navibna  tnglitm  vanit,  et  molta  uala  Begl  at  regno 
intolit ;  de  regno  tamen  poitremo  czpi^us  eat.  In  hoc  aulem  mailme  ibl 
profadt,  quod  interemptb  aodaJibns  de  eorom  lictu  et  polUdto  pmnin 
minoB  reddebatur  soUidtoa."  Can^trt  the  stoiy  of  Antigonoa  and  D^mS- 
trioa  in  Plutarch,  Don.  40. 
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I  Ihf  younpest  of  all  hia  children.  Bora  on  En^lisli 
le  SOD  of  a  crowned  King  and  Queen,  the  bsbe 
I  born  .'Ethelin':',  and  was  marked  out  from  his  birth 
■utnre  King  of  the  English.'  Tfaere  can  be  little  donht 
las  the  chances  of  delir^ance  from  the  foreifrn  yoke 
I  weaker  and  vreaker,  Eng-ltsh  feeling  began  t^  gather 
I  that  one  ami>Q|r  the  Conqueror's  children  who  alone 
I  be  looked  on  as  in  any  sea-^e  an  Eng-li^hmao.  William 
liubt  meant  from  the  beginaing  that  it  ehonld  eo 
His  jv-licy  with  regard  to  his  English-bom  son 
Irtibably  much  the  same  as  that  of  Edn^  il  the  Rrst 
I  regafd  to  his  Britieh-bom  son-'  The  very  name  of 
ng  .Etheling  is  worth  notice.  He  was  colled 
a  name  strange  to  England,  almost  equally  strange 
landy,  but  a  name  of  genuine  Teutonic  ring.*^  If 
uan  cars  it  might  soggest  the  French  King  wbo 
?eu  William's  allv  at  Va]-e?-dnnes  and  his  enemv  at 
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Henrjr  Uien,  the  one  royal-bom  eon  of  his  parents,  the  one  osArjcvia. 
who,  hy  English  law,  wonld  have  a  claim  to  a  distinot  ^^^^_ 
preference  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  throne^  was  brought  oCUeazy. 
up  with  special  care.     He  was  taught  all  the  learning  of 
the  age ;  his  proficiency  became  wonderful  among  contem- 
porary princes,  and  Heniy  theClerk,  as  men  called  him,  Hb  love  of 
kept  his  tast«  for  letters  through  the  whale  course  of  a  long 
life  and  an  eventful  reign.*    And  there  is  little  doubt  tjiat 
one  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  wne  instilled 
into  the  young  ^theling  was  a  knowledge  <^  the  speet^ 
and  the  literature  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom.     The  Hb  know- 
yoongest  son  of  the  Conqueror  mnat  have  shown  a  know-  Qn^°uui 
ledge  of  two  tongues,  one  of  which  most  have  been  as  B>>Kli>^ 
□nnsoal  as  the  other,  if  we  can  believe  that,  most  probably 
as  a  youthful  exercise,  he  tranelated  the  faUes  which  bore 
the  name  of  jEsop  from  the  Greek  tongue  into  the  English.* 
And,  in  his  later  life,  though  at  some  periods  of  his  reign  Htmj'a 
his  policy  became  mainly  foreign,  yet  he  never  wholly  E^^y 
threw  aside  the  character  of  an  Englishman.     In  his  first  En^iih. 
/  marriage  with  Eadgyth  of  Scotland  the  green  tree  first 
[  began  to  rettu^  to  its  place.*    The  son  nf  that  marriage 
A  was  freely  spoken  of  as  an  English  ^theling,*  and  the  first 
"  marriage  of  his  eister  Matilda  with  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Fifth  was  a  continuation  of  the  policy  whioh  had  given  the 
''    daughter  of  Eadward  the  Elder  to  Otto  the  Great  and  the 
daughter  of  Cnat  to  the  Emperor  Conrad.'    And  the  King 
who,  with  his  English  Queen,  bad  been  mocked  by  Norman 
courtiers  as  Qodric  and  Godgifu,  filled  her  place  with  a 
second  bride,  in  the  person  of  Adeliza  of  Ldwen,  sprang 
from  those  lands  kindred  in  blood  and  speech  with  Esghmd, 
a  close  connexion  with  which,  if  it  was  part  of  the  policy 
of  WiUiam,  had   been   no   less  a  part   of  the   policy  of 
God  wine. 

'  See  Appeodix  Z.        *  See  Appendix  Z.       >  See  vol.  iU.  pp.  tl,  38. 
•  See  Appendix  Z.  '  See  Vol.  1.  pp.  60,  183,  451,  745. 
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<  plaw  of  birtl]  of  a  priac*  who  was  tu  be  so  renovmed 
t  bf  fixtnl  nitU  nertainty.  A  local  tradition,  for 
I  can  lind  uo  confirmation  among-  cont^mfmnnr 
8,  pla<7iii  it  at  Selby  in  Vork§bire.>  No  plaoo  wootd 
t  aight  Be«m  morp  onlikcly;  it  is  thv  verj- unlibeliDMs 

tall'  which  sug^fists  that  it  must  liave  some  groaiid- 
i(  tnilh,  TW  Iroditioa  at  on«e  connects  itself  with 
«t  that  it  was  jiist  about  this  time  that  th«  great 

tt>  «hich  Selbjr  owes  it«  fame  madG  its  Brst  feeble 
tini;^*  The  most  perfect  of  tho  monastic  churches  of 
hiT«,  still,  with  aomv  mntiIatioa»,  kept  id  use  as  & 

chnivh,  is  ohlfr  than  th«  more  tuuous  Cisterriui 
•TO  which  it  has  outlived,  and  which  now  remain  oaljr 
UE.  TIh'  funixlation  legend  is  foil  of  marrels  and 
n,  but  WT  mar  trust  it  so  far  as  to  bctieTv  that  tfaa 

of  Saint  German  at  Sclbj  was  a  coIihit  tioEa  his 
Sunous  hoosB  at  Aaxem.'  Aeooidtng-  ta  the  Ipgnnd, 
onastMrv  becwn  m  a  wav  nan  ^aiwitemliK  df  aaititir 
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looked-for  ^theling  might  be  not  only  an  Englishman,  but  oupj:nii. 
a  native  of  ihat  part  of  England  wliioh  had  cost  bis  father 
most  pains  to  win.  But  in  that  case  we  ahontd  have 
looked  for  his  birth,  not  in  some  hut  or  cell  in  the  wilder- 
DesB,  bat  in  the  renowned  capital  of  the  province.  If  Henry 
really  was  bom  at  Selby,  his  birth  there  conld  only  have 
been  Qie  accidental  result  of  some  visit  of  curiosity  or  devo- 
tion to  Uie  spot  where  the  newly-founded  monastery  was 
just  b^inning  to  rise. 

William  was  thus  comforted   amidst  his  toils  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  whose  almsdeeds,  we  are  told,  ever 
wrought  mightily  for  him  in  the  day  of  battle.'    All  his  xhs 
comrades  however  were  not  so  well  off.     While  they  were  J,,^^^ 
fighting  and  receiving  the  reward  of  their  fightings,  their  "^'S''"'* 
wives  still  tarried  in  Normandy.     Fearful,  so  we  are  told,  abwiice 
of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fearful  of  the  dangers  of  a  land  ^ 


which  seemed  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  war  and  tumults, 

the  Norman  ladies  feared  to  trust  themselves  in  England. 

But  the  long  absence  of  their  husbands  soon  became  more 

than  they  could  bear ;  they  sent,  so  the  story  runs,  mes-  thslr 

sengers  saying  that,  if  their  lords  did  not  speedily  come  aJ^^ 

back,  they  would  be  driven  to  seek  out  other  conflorts  for  S^j, 

themselves.^     The  Norman  warriors  were  torn  asunder  by 

the  force  of  two  contending  ties.     Could  they  fi^rsake  their 

King  in  his  hour  of  need  ?   But  could  they  tamely  abide  in 

a  strange  land  while  their  wives  were  throwing  themselves 

into  the  arms  of  other  men  ?    The  domestic  duty  or  interest  Some  a 

proved  the  stronger ;  the  offers  made  by  the  King  of  lands  „^  " 

and  honours,  of  greater  lands  and  honours  still  when  the  "*"i^ 
"  home. 

■  Old.  Vft.  513A.  " EteemosTiia,  cni  qnotidlB  bne  htn  iiuitte'bttr 
muito  tgomumti  in  prociiictu  bdlico  pliu  quam  bri  oArita  nmnirrelMt.'' 

*  lb,  511A.  "His  temporibuB  qundun  Notmnuiira  mnllerea  merti 
libidinu  foce  ureb&ntur,  crebrisque  nantiis  a  viria  lals  Bagltkbuit  ut  cito 
nreitarentar,  uidentea  quod,  niv  reditum  matnnkrcnt,  Ipsn  ribi  alios  cxm- 
juges  {rnxnirarflDt."  Oideric  tolli  Uw  taU  at  length,  out  witLoiit  (oiiie 
touches  of  humour. 
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i  kingdom  ehould  be  subdued,  had  do  effect  on  mea 

?  htJirtha   were  thus  threatened.'     Hugh   of  Graut- 

Lit  It^ft  his  conmiand  in  Hampshire  -^  Humfrey  ofTilleal 

liiR  guardianship  of  the  fortress  of  Haetings,^  to  revisit 

i  whose  importonate  clamourB  thus  called  for  them. 

[f  and  mauy  others  crossed  over  into  Normandy,  leaving 

ng  and  their  comrades  to  their  fat«,  and  leaving 

t  English  lands  and  honours  to  the  King's  mercy. 

lat  tliis  story  is  not  true  in  all  its  details  is  shown  hj 

Wnet  that  our  informant,  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  goes 

y  timt  thoBe   who   now   returned   to   Normandy 

(ited  I'or  ever  the  lands  and  honours  which  they  left 

1  England.*     Now  in  the  ease  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 

liis  is  notoriously  false.     He  appears,  not  only  in 

nesday,  but  in  the  historian's  own  pages,  as  retaining 

Inglish  possessions,  including  his  sheriffdom  of  Lcices- 

liire,  and  as  dying  in  England  long  after  the  death  of 
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legmda  of  tbia  kind  oommonly  grow  lonnd  a  certain  kernel  our.xviiL 
of  irath.     And  such  a  kernel  there  most  likely  is  in  tiaa  PnUUe 
tale  also.     Sonte  of  William's  followers,  perhaps  Hogh  of  tju  (tixy. 
Grantmesnil  himself,  may  have  forsaken  him  for  a  while  at 
this  stajgie  of  his  enterprise.    That  their  retam  to  N'ormandy 
was  owing  to  the  importnnitieB  of  their  wives  would  be  an 
obyions  jest  at  the  time,  and  would  be  easily  mistaken  for 
a  piece  of  true  history. 

Nor  is  it  onlikely  that  desertions  of  this  kind  were  in  wmiMn 
some  way  connected  wiUi  1^  &ct  wluoh  the  historian  goes  y,  mo^- 
on  to  record,  that  William  at  thia  lame  diBmisBed  the  mer-  "^^ 
oenary  part  of  his  army,  loading  them  with  lewarda  and 
allowing  them  to  go  where  they  would.*     Snoh  an  act,  at 
such  a  time,  when  William's  power  was  still  so  ineecare, 
seems  to  point  to  mutinies  and  discoutents  of  some  kind  or 
other.    And  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  mercenaries  than  if  the  native  Normans 
either  received   or  took   to  themselves   the  privilege  of 
retnming  to  their  own  land. 

§  4.   2»e  Revolt  and  Final  OonqueH  of  tU  NoHh. 
1069-1070. 

We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  Import- 
William's  reign,  the  year  which  may  be  said  to  have  finally  y^^  ,069. 
made  him  master  of  all  Enghind.     His  power  was  already         ^-^ 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  extreme 

Poliih  womeii  do  the  mme  during  the  abuDoe  of  Btdedaia  the  Saocmd  uid 
Idi  txtaj  Kt  Kief  in  1076.  See  DlugiH,  L  iSo  (ed.  Lejpilg,  1711}  ;  Chron. 
Polmo-SUeaacum,  Fertz,  xriil.  559.  In  theae  mien  ths  bmbandi  retim 
■nd  ttke  vengcauuH.  Bat  the  rtory  of  tbs  crigin  «f  the  Paithendai,  the 
Ibnnden  of  Tarentum,  in  Stnbo,  tI.  3  (voL  U.  p.  45},  and  Juatln,  fU.  4,  b 
MaentuUf  the  isme,  ud  k  tale  of  the  liks  sort  wana  Imfdied  in  the  legend 
of  the  firandatioD  of  the  Italian  Loknrf.    See  Polylnoa,  nl.  5  rt  Mqq. 

■  Old.  Tit.  511 C.     "Rei,  poKpectii  Importnnitatibni  torn,  eoUdarlaa 
militca  cxiDTOcaTlt,   (xnne»iue  ragali  ronnificentU  pro   mUltari   ■ 
munentM  domnni  aUre  benigne  pemlait." 
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.h  of  Northumbtrland  and  some  districts  in  tbe  oortb- 
t  of  Mercia  alone  remained  unsubdued.     But  William 'a 
1  was  aa  yet  fur  from  firm  over  a.  large  part  even  of  those 
es  where  he  had  personally  appeared  to  receive  atibmis- 
and  whore  he  had  planted  castlee  to  eecnre  his  con- 
its.     And    the    state    of  the   eonntrj-   everywhere  was 
tolled.     The  old  powers  had  been  broken  down  by  Wil- 
I'a  eoiiqueat,  and  William's  own  power  was  not  yet  so 
ily  established  as  to  give  his  subjects  of  cither  race  that 
ection  which  it  certainly  was  his  wish  to  give  to  both 
u.     Englishmen  and   Normans   were    preying  on    one 
^her,  and,  as  so  constantly  liappens,  natural  pnwers  of 
ruetioo  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  havoc  which  was 
ught  by  man.     Whatever  escaped  the  sword  fell  into 
jaws  of  hunger  and  pestilence.'     Such  is  the  picture 
?n  in  our  most  detailed  narrative  of  these  times.     The 
>hecy  of  the  dying  Eadwaid  had  been  fulfilled  ;  Bends 
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Flanden.     This  vna  Robert  of  Comines,  on  whom  all  oar  oBtrxrm. 
sntlioritiee  bestow  the  title  of  EarV  and  who  now,  in  the  The  Bid- 
eoane  of  Janoaiy,  set  forth  on  the  periloni  task  of  takiDg  NorthDiii- 
poaaession  of  a  district  where  Williun's  own  presence  and  ^^^y„ 
William's  anniee  had  not  yet  been  seen.     He  commanded  '^^  . 
a  body  of  troops  which  is  Tarionsly  reckoned  at  five,  seven,  Bobert  of 
and  nine  hnndred.    We  have,  as  in  some  other  casee,  the 
farther  difficnlty  that  it  is  not  dear  whether  the  numbers 
take  in  his  whole  force  or  only  those  among  them  who  were 
of  knightly  rank.'     His  conrse  lay  through  Durham,  a  city  Dnrbam 
which  bad  not  as  yet  sobmittedi  and  whixik  we  have  seen  dind. 
was  a  stronghold  of  the  independent  English.*    We  are 
told  that  tbe  general  feeling  in  the  coontry  was  in  fiiToor 
of  fiight,  but  that  the  severity  of  the  winter,  heightened  by 
a  deep  &U  of  snow,  made  flight  hopeless.    The  men  of  the 
district  therefore  determined  to  meet  the  invader,  and  either 
to  slay  him  or  to  perish  themselves/    The  new  Earl  drew 

>  Ordetic  (51a  C)  ttya,  "  Guillelmua  &«i  Dupelmanaem  oomitatum  Rod' 
heito  de  Cuminia  tradiditi"  but  ^meon  (1069)  «ayi  diitkictly,  "mUt  Btm 
WEUJelmiu  Korthymbru  ad  A  guilimtUtBr  fiagam  Tina  oomitagn  Bodbartom 
oognomeDto  Camin,"  The  GhTOnidea  (106S)  liniplj  la^,  "Wlllelm  epig 
getl  Bodbetde  eorle  tione  eoridom  on  NoriSifmbnUud."  On  tbe  new  nae  of 
"NorthiuDbeTUnd"  in  the  nuroirer  senae,  lee  ToL  L  p.  646;  voL  H. 
pp.  47!),  4S1.  At  my  rat«  the  aipreaion  of  Ordorio  need  not  ImjAy  that 
Robnt  wu  iBTeeted  with  a  apedal  earldom  of  I>ui^Mn,  of  tlie  land  brtwecu 
the  Teea  and  the  I^rne. 

"  B«dbertDs  de  Cumkdi "  I  take  to  have  drawn  hli  name  fion  the  mnw 
[Jaee  a«  the  histMJan  Philip-  It  hai  become  Cotnyn,  Cgnrfn,  Cttountiift  wtd 
ii  one  of  the  namce  wbii^  haa  come  to  be  looked  on  ai  "  Sontdi.'' 

'  "Milita  qaingenti,"  n,yt  Orderic)  "eeptingenti  komina,"  aoocsding 
to  Simeon;  "ii.  himd  manna"  in  Uw  Chronidca.  Ai«  theae  diSerent 
reckoninga,  or  the  game  t 

■  Bee  abore,  p.  iS3. 

•  Sim.  Dun.  Hist,  Dim.  iii.  15.  "  Quern  Dli  uU  adTndeiitem  audlemilT 
omnee  relictia  domibui  fOgere  parabant.  Bed  aatdto  tdviM  lanta  nimietae, 
tantaqne  hiemie  obrenit  wpeiitaa,  nt  omnem  tiM  fogleodl  poaaibDitataa 
adimeret.  Quapropter  omnibm  idem  fuit  cmuQinm  at  ant  oomitem  ex- 
rtingiiTunt  aut  Bimul  ipd  oderent."  Id.  Hlit.  Begg.  1069  (84  Hinde). 
"  At  ilU  onau»  in  unam  coaeti  ■ententiam,  nt  atUitigeiia  domM  nb- 
demttnr,  rtatuenml  aut  illom  inteifiocn  ant  tpd  umul  onmea  in  ore  gladii 
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sar  to  Durham,  where  he  had  one  friend  in  the  city,  in 
le  person  of  the  Bishop  ^tlielwine.     That  prelate,  as  we 
ive  seen,  had  made  hie  peace  with  William  at  York,'  and 
i  now  oame,  with  more  reason,  to  act  towards  Robert  of 
umincs  the  [Mrt  which   Robert  the  son  of  Wjmare   had 
ited  towarda  William  himself.'     He  met  the  Earl  on  his 
iiy,  and  warned  him  not  to  think  of  entering  the  city. 
otjci-t  made  lifjht  of  the  warning ;  he  marched  on,  dealing 
ith  tho   land  throag-h  which  he  marched  as  an  enemy's 
'iinlry,  and  even  slaying  some  of  t!»e  tenants  or  bondmen 
■  the  ehurch  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     He  entered  Durliam 
ith  his  force,  and  we  read  of  no  opposition  to  bis  entrance. 
ic   Bishop   perhaps  prevailed   thus  far  with   his  fellow- 
tizcns,  or  perhaps  the  site  of  the  epieeopal  dwelling  made 
m  praclically  master  of  the  military  position.     Certain  it 
that  Robert  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and  that,  he  and 
K  immediate  followers  were  lodged  in  the  Bishop's  own 
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the  ni^t,  and  towards  moniing  the  gutea  of  Durham  were  <iakr.xvni. 

Lnist  open  by  the  assembled  forces  of  Northnmberlsnd.    A 

general  masBacie  followed.     In  the  hoases,  in  the  streets,  Mtmcn 

tiie  Normans  were  eTerywhere  slfitig-htered.*     No  Berions  Nornuuw. 

resistance  seems  to  have  been  offered  except  in  defence  of 

the  Bishop's  house,  where  the  £arl  and  his  immediate  com-  BeauUnce 

ponions  withstood  their  assailontB  so  manfiiUy  that  they  BiBbop'i 

were  drivai  to  have  recourse  to  fire.     The  palace  wos^""" 

^  _  "^  -nw  htfoee 

burned^  the  Earl  and  his  oomradee  all  died,  either  by  the  i*  bomed 
flunes  or  by  the  sword.     One  man  alone  oontrived  to  escape  ^qj  kfc 
witJi  bis  life,  and  he  was  womided.*    But,  eren  amid  thp  p*^  '^'^ 
slanghter  of  their  enemiee,  the  mm  of  Dnrfaam  feond  time 
to  think  of  their  patron  saint  and  of  his  ninater.     The 
flames  which  destroyed  the  Bishop's  palace  all  bat  seized  on 
the  neighbouring  western  tower  of  the  chareh,  the  last  Eaetrae  rf 
finish  of  the  boilding,  which  Eadmund  had  added  to  the 
work  of  the  founder  Ealdhun.     But,  owing,  we  are  told,  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people,  the  wind  changed,  the  flames 
turned  away  from  the  tower,  and  the  church  of  Ealdhun 
and  Eadmund  was  spared  to  give  way  to  the  grander  oon- 
ceptioDs  of  Norman  art^itects.^ 

'  Bim.  Dim.  Hirt.  S,egg.  94.  "At  Nortliyiiit»i  tot&  nocta  fsBtliuiitw 
Danelmiim  nimma  vi  dCuculo  per  portu  Itrumpimt  fit  aodos  oomitis  Im- 
pantoa  aUque  loocnmi  tnteifidant.  Alnxdter  i^mii  raa  garitor,  praitntia 
per  dwnoa  et  plmteu  mililibal."  So  In  tlie  Duriutm  SImUuj  ;  "  l^t* 
denlqne  fliit  iiiterfectorain  mnlUtodo  Qt  omtK*  plkloa  cruore  >(qn«  oftdk- 
vniboi  r^lermtur."  Compara  Orderii^  S^'Cj  "PrimlYtM  nocte  dve* 
onQectl  simt  et  Ipmm  cunctoaqiie  "jUt^  pneter  dnoa  hg&  Ul^aciB,  mac- 
taTcnmt.  FortMn!  tM  neqaiTcnmt  ddendare  se,  t^qireal  temptas,  dtSo, 
ninlUtudine." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hlrt.  B«gg.  1069.  "  Domnm  epuoopi,  in  qui  eames  fbant 
■utoepttiB,  aggrediaiitar  pugnanlca,  aed  qxmxa  mm  fbrmit  jacnlk  defeDdeo- 
tima,  domoiii  cum  inbaUbuitihiu  ooncnmaTenmt.''  The  acoouut  In  the 
Dnthsm  HiMory  1b  to  Uie  tame  effect,  expept  that  h  is  not  ud  to  be  the 
Biahop'a  boiwe.  One  canped,  acotoding  to  Smeoo ;  two,  Mouding  to 
Orderic. 

*  llieeacspeof  the  tower,  "  tuirii  ooddentalii  qun  jnzta  at»Ii*l,"Kiq)ean 
Cn  the  thirtuwD  Histoi;  onlj.  It  mta  aaendngly  a  aln^^e  ttoatem  tow«r. 
See  Tol.  i.  pp.  +4S,  503. 
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The  blow  struck  at  Dorham  was  at  once  followed  liy  s 
)w  struck  at  York.'  Jia  Durham,  which  had  never  stiU- 
Itted,  refused  to  give  up  its  freedum,  York,  which  had 
bmittcd,  was  aroused  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  win  its  freedom 
ok  agaiB.  llie  citizens  ruse,  and  slew  one  of  the  Norman 
Dimanders,  Robert  the  son  of  Hichard,  with  many  of  his 
mpanions.^  That  this  was  (lone  with  the  diBtinct  iuteo- 
m  of  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Nonnan  Kin^  is 
own  by  their  immediately  welcoming,  most  likely  in- 
ing,  hie  English  rival.  The  descendant  of  the  West- 
xon  Kings  hod  amatl  chance  of  winning  back  the  kiag- 
m  and  the  royal  city  of  his  fathers,  but  he  was  to  have 
other  momentary  reign  in  the  kingflom  and  city  which 
d  cost  his  fathers  so  much  pains  to  win  and  to  ke«p  in 
od.  The  ^theling  Eadgar  ventnred  to  leave  his  shelter  in 
otland,  and  the  whole  force  of  Northumberland — the  word 
here  no  doubt  again  ased  in  the  wider  sense — was  gathered 
him.     For  with  Uim  came  the  local  ehiefa,  Mforleswegen 
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restoration  of  the  West-Saxon  ^theling  by  the  might  of  ohjlf-xvul 
NorthamberlaDd  and  the  kindred  help  of  Denmark.  The 
policy  of  the  scheme  is  obvious.  Mnrleswegen,  Gospatric, 
Archill,  and  the  rest  would  never  agree  to  sabmit  to  any 
one  of  their  ovra  number ;  they  might  all  agree  to  yield  a 
nominal  enhmiseion  to  a  {«inoe  who  wae  indifferent  to  their 
local  feuds,  and  in  whose  name  each  of  them  might  hope 
to  govern.  But  the  choice  of  Eadgw:  as  chief  clearly  points 
to  at  least  a  h<^  of  driving  William  wholly  out  of  the 
island.  The  heir  of  Cerdio  ooold  nevAr  be  aataafied  with  a 
Northnmlman  kingdom ;  he  oonM  nenr  at  dovm  qnietly 
to  reign  at  York  while  Winchester  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Noiman  Bastard.  If  left  to  themselves,  Eadgar  and  hia 
advisers  wonld  probably  have  waited  for  the  DanUh  succoors 
which  did  come  in  the  conrse  of  the  year.  But  the  present 
moment  coaM  not  be  lost ;  the  advantage  of  the  movement« 
at  Durham  and  York  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  The  General 
spirit  and  confidence  of  the  people  was  high,  and  the  oppres-  ^^^, 
sioos  which  everywhere  went  on  kindled  the  national  indig-  ^^^ 
nation  more  and  more.  Men  who  had  sworn  oaths  and  given 
hostages  to  the  foreign  King  recked  little  both  of  their 
oaths  and  of  the  safety  of  their  surviving  friends,  as  they 
thought  of  the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  driven  and 
of  the  kinsmen  and  countrymen  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  atrangera.' 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  tiie  aaaembled  forces  of  North-  Eadgu-  re- 
fiumberland,  with  th£  yonng  Eadgar  at  tiieir  headj  drew  ^k;* 
near  to  the  walls  of  York.     The  citizens  at  once  vrelcomed  ^^?  "^  **'" 
the  English  King,  joined  his  forces,  and  began  a  general 
attack  on  the  newly-bailt  castle.'     The  command  was  now 

'  Ocd.  'Vit.  511  C.  "  ElducU  deinoepa  Anglia  crerit  ooati*  N<iniuiuu», 
a  quibo*  videliant  mmiinn  veiaii  aoo*  ctJUgaa  et  amiooa.  Fidoa,  mon- 
mfntmn,  et  kIiu  obadnni  vilik  fuenmt  iistii  pro  ■mi»di  patmm  aaormn 
pnediu  et  oooins  puentibiu  at  compMiiotia." 

*  lb.  "  ConBodatl  nuau  driom  ac  fililtimorani,  miinitiiuiem  Regli  in 
£bormoo  impngiiAri)  wA  ftimt." 
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by  William  Malet,  who  at  once  scut  to  King  Wil-     ' 
,  saying  that,    unless  help    came   with   all  speed,   he 
Id  be  driven  to  surrender.'     ■WUHani   was  not  likely 
isk  the  loss  of  his  northern  capital ;  the  need  ealW 
lis  full  force  and  his  own  presence.     He  came  with  all 
i  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  power  5^  his  march 
b.  as  a  military  exploit,  have  been  the  fellow  of  the 
t  march  which  carried  Harold  from  London  to  Stam- 
j ridge.     He    came,    and    his    vengeance    was    fearful. 
burst  upon  the  besiegers  of  the  castle,  slew,  ■  en  pt  a  red, 
lit  to  flight  the  whole  party,  harried  tlie  town,  and  in 
■  way  or  other  did  dishonour  to  the  metropolitan  church 
aint  Peter,  most  likely  by  showing  small  heed  to  its 
ts  of  sanctuary.'     York  was  a  second  time  subdued, 

this  time  a  second  yoke  was  added.     One  castle  al- 
y  commanded  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse ;  but  one  castle 

not  proved  enough  to  keep  down  the  turbulent  city. 
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that  it  wu  built  during  the  King's  eojoum  of  e%ht  days,  durann. 
It  waa  however  thonght  needfal  to  entrnst  it,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  a  leader  of  the  highest  rank.     No  lees  a  peraon 
than  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  fiunona  William  Fitz-Oabem,  } 
was  left  in  command  of  the  new  tower.'     York  was  thus 
iecnred  for  a  while ;  bat  the  power  of  Saint  Cutiiberht,  so  L«K«ad  «r 
local  legends  told^  rescned  the  more  gnilty  taif  of  Durham  i^q,  ^ 
itfm  William's  wrath.     The  King  sent  troops,  under  a  ^^ 
commander  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  to  avenge  the 
deatb  of  Earl  Bobert.'    They  went  as  &r  as  Northallerton, 
and,  in  the  common  oonrse  of  things,  thej  would  have 
reached  Ihirham  the  next  morning.     Bat  a  great  darkness 
eame  npon  them,  so  that  they  conld  not  see  the  way  before 
them.*     PreeenUy  one  came  among  them  who  told  them 
that  the  city  against  which  they  were  marching  had  a 
saint  who  dwelled  in  it,  who  was  ever  its  defender,  and 
who  suffered  no  man  to  barm  it.*     When   the  invaders 
heard  this,  they  turned  back  again,  and  the  men  of  Dur- 
ham, who  bad  been  marked  oat  for  the  slaoghter,  heard 
at  the  same  time  that  a  host  had  been  sent  against  them, 
and  that,  by  the  help  of  Saint  Cothberbt,  the  host  had 
been  tamed  away.* 

■  Ord.  Vit.  511  D.  "Bex  vitan  diet  octo  In  mbe  moniis  ftttaram 
pmBdimD  condidit,  ot  OnlUelinam  comltcm  Oabernl  flHam  >d  cnBtodJendum 
TeUqoit.'' 

■  Sim.  Dm.  Hut.  Ecol.  Don.  lil.  15.  "  Rex  WQUelmiu  gnvitra  offeniui, 
ducem  qoemdam  com  eieidta  at  ejna  mcrtem  oldKxiratar,  direiit." 

*  lb.  "Quum  uitem  ad  AlTertoniam  veninent,  et  jun  muu  fkota 
Danehnum  profectnri  easent,  tuiCa  nebnlanun  demdtM  Dttk  est  ut  viz 
•dMantca  wae  illeiaBimi  videra,  TJam  Ten  nullo  modo  valerent  InTBDira.*' 
Aitoiyof  the  avDeUtid  !■  told  of  oeitBiuNcstlimeiiwhoMnif^t  toplnndw 
tliaabberofSdiit  RemigiuiktRhefou.  The  nlglD  of  all  !>!«■  of  tlie  kind 
!■  donbtlen  to  be  found  in  tlia  blindiua  of  the  STiiani  Id  a  EJnga  vi.  iS. 

'  eim.  Dun.  HIat.  Eod.  Don.  Ul.  15.  "  Hoodnea  IDoa  quandHn  In  ml 
uibe  Mmctom  habere  qui  dm  sempor  in  advenla  protector  adewot,  qnoa 
nemo  impnae,  illo  Tindicantat  Indere  nrngtiem  valaet." 

>  lb.     "Hlfero  ad  qiM«  IsteifialeDdoa  mi^  hennt  idhll  exheatiba^ 
antaqnam  revani  fiilwiiiil.  agnoTNunt." 
VOL.  IT.  R 
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Tie  tnith  probably  ia  that  "William  was  satisfied  for  the 
:eiit  with  the  recovery  of  York,  and  thought  it  wiser 
eave  Durham  for  a  while  untouched.     He  went  away 
riumph  to  keep  the  feaat  of  Jiaster,  according  to  cub- 
,   at  Winchester.'      His  back   was   no  sooner  turned 
1   the  English  again  rose,  and  attacked  both  the  new 
ress  and  the  old.     Something  followed  which  seems  to 
3  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  or  at  least  of  a  skir- 
1.     Earl    William,    wo    are    told,    fought   against    the 
rgents  in  a  certain  dale,  of  the  whereabouts  of  which 
should  hke  to  know  more.     The  English  were  again 
ated  ;  scime  were  killed ;  other  taken,  and  the  rest  put 
ight.^     The  state    of  affuirs    however   still    seemed  so 
JUS  in  William's  eyea  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  send 
wife  out  of  the  dangerous  island,  again  to  act  as  his 
csentative  in  his  more  peaceful  continental  duchy." 

hus  it  was  that  the  strength  of  England  was  frittered 
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Western  peninBula,  ai  the  head  of  sixty-fbnr  or  sixtf-eix  OBu^Tin. 
diipfl.1     Thejr  Baited  up  the  mouth  of  the  Taw^  and  their  TW  mil 
foUowera  seem,  in  the  trae  Wiking  spirit^  bat  with  lessx^^,,^ 
than  the  old  Wiking  caution,  to  have  §pread  themBelvee  ^*"7  *^ 
over   well  nigh  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  plnndering   asofl^Ton- 
Uiey   went.      According  to  one  accoimt,   thej^  attacked 
£xeter  itself;  bnt^  if  so,  the  defences  of  Bougenumt  were 
too  strong  for  them,  or  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  in  their 
oaose  was  quenched.     They  might  not  unnaturally  be  less 
eager  on  the  behalf  of  the  exiles,  now  that  they  came  at 
the  bead  of  foreign  pirates,  than  they  had  been   when 
Harold's  sons  were  defending  the  last  stronghcdd  of  Eng- 
lish freedom  in  the  West.    The  extent  of  their  hanyings 
may  be  partly  traced  by  an  entry  in  the  local  Domesday, 
which  shows  that  they  reached  pointfi  in  the  central  and 
Bontbem  parts  of  the  shire,  far  away  from  their  first  land- 
ing-place.^    They  were  met  in  arms,  most  likely  on  their  lliey  an 
return  towards  their  ships,  by  Brian,  son  of  Count  Odo  of  ft^je/by 
Britanny,  who  himself  bears  the  title  of  Earl  or  Count,  and  ^^^ 
by  another  leader  described  as  William  Waldi,  whom  I  BriUnny. 
cannot  further  identify.^     The  force  under  these  captains 
was  not  small  J*  they  came  on  the  plunderers  onawares, 
and  fought  with  them  two  battles  in  one  day,*    This  is 
a  comment  on  the  disorderly  way  in  which  the  irr^^ar 

'  Slkty-four  fa  the  W<ffce»t«T  dmnlcle  tnd  Floreiioe ;  uztyHdi  tn  Or- 
deric  (513  A)  and  Willum  <rf  Jumiign  (tH.  41). 
'  On  tbe  geognphy  of  Uiu  expedition,  see  Appendix  T. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  51 J  A.  "Protiiiiu  Ulia  Brienniu,  Endanii  oomltii  Brituuda 
EDittorie  filiuB,  et  Guillelmui  Gualdl  cam  knnu  obvil  fuerunt."  "Breoo 
earl,"  u  tlie  Worceiter  Cbrittide  cklli  bim,  waa  l^e  Kn  of  Odo  the  brothw 
of  Howel  knd  of  the  Alan  who  fbu^t  »t  Senlac,  and  cousn  of  the  late 
Count  Conan.  See  W.  iil.  pp.  130,  131,  315.  He  ^>pean  In  the  Suffolk 
Domeaday  (li.  19 1 )  aa  "  Cornea  Kienoi,"  but  he  murt  have  bees  dc*d  before 
the  Sarrey,  aa  hii  lands  are  hdd  by  Connt  Bobeit  of  Mortun. 

*  Cbran-  Wig.  1068.  "  Bre^m  eoA  <xaa  on  Gnwnr  heom  logdnea  mid 
onlytlan  weorode  and  wiS  gefeaht." 

*  WQL  Gem.  vii.  41.     "BHennua  .  .  .  omn  eii  mb  die  imA  duoboa 
80  Oidciio,  "duobui  nno  die  oonfliotlbui." 

R   3 
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which  followed  the  sons  of  Harold  had  spread 
's  over  the  country.     The  Bretou  Count  mosl 
n  with  two  detachments  at  different  points,  i 
h   separately   he   found   it   easy   to   overcome 
jhfer  wiis  fearful ;  seventeen  hundred  men  ore 

been  killed,  and,  as  usual,  the  loss  fell  heav 
"  hest  men,"  whether  by  that  name  we  are  to 
1  English  exiles  of  rank  or  chief  men   amo 
L-s  of  Ireland.'     Nightfall  alone,  we  are  told,  h 
ilunderers  from  being  utterly  cut  ofi'.     Ab  it  v 
sons  of  Ilarold,  with   a   small    remnant  of  th 
rs,  escaped  in  two  ships  to  the  friendly  court  t 
mid.^ 

lis  crushing  overthrow  quenched  for    ever  thi 
lie   House  of  Godwine.      Of  the  eons  of  Har 

no   more.      The    family    which    in    two   gem 

risen  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  pit«h  of  gi 
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m&le  descendantB  of  Tostag,'   thai  famale  descendantfl  ofoair-xnt. 
Harold,*  liTed  on  in  Northwn  Earope.     Bat  in  English  No  futlw 
faiatoty  they  bsTe  no  longer  a  place.    The  Earl  who  de-  theHonw 
lirered  England  from  the  stranger,  the  King  who  d>^^^^|^ 
as  her  cfa&mpioa  against  the  stranger,  have  left  behind  Ustoij. 
them  a  maae  better  than  that  of  eons  and  daoghters,  bat 
of  their  eone  and  daughters  themselves  no  trace  abides  in 
the  land  which  they  loved  and  guarded.     Qodwine,  Ead- 
mnnd,  and  Magnoa  now  vanish  from  our  story.    A  time  of 
ctmfoston  followed  in  Ireland,  and  their  protector  King 
Diarmid  lost  his  life  in  the  very  year  of  their  eecond  en-  D«ath  at 
terprise.*     Possibly  they  were  cat  off  in   these   foreign  jg^. 
broils  while  men  were  still  fighting  for  England  at  York 
and  Ely,     At  all  events  their  career  on  English  soil  was 
over. 

It  wae  most  likely  after  this  final  overthrow  of  her  grand-  Gyth« 
sons  that  Oytha  at  last  left  the  shelter  of  her  rock  in  the  f^^i 
Bristol  Channel,  and  betook  herself  to  a  surer  refuge  ^^^ 
beyond  sea.*     Of  those   many  wives  of  good  men'  who 
shared  her  banishment   we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  in   a 
story   preserved  by  a  (German   historiao."     An   English  One  of 
matron  and  her  three  daughters,  smling  away  from  what  puuon> 
was  DOW  the  land  of  bond^fe,  had  the  ill-lnck  to  suffer  ^^^?^ 
shipwreck  in  the  coonty  of  Stade  near  the  month  of  the  NoiHi 
Elbe.     That  county  was  then  held  by  the  Margrave  Udo 
as  a   fief  of  the   church   of  Bremen.''     The  laws  of  his 

■  8aa  T(^  m.  p.  375.  •  See  kbova,  p.  159. 

*  See  Chniiucim  Scotonmi,  1069 ;  Ann.  Cunb.  1070  ;  Brut  ;  Tjwstagiou, 
1070,  where  he  u  deacribod  u  "  terrible  to  hia  foes,  Mendly  to  his  oountiy- 
SMa,  ud  gentle  tonnrdB  pilgiinu  [perariuyan]  ud  itnuigen." 

*  See  above,  p.  IJ9. 

*  8m  abore,  p.  157. 

*  Urn  ftoi;  ii  found  in  the  Anaalea  Stadenee^  Ferb,  xvl.  310 ;  wMoh 
I  ihoold  not  have  been  likelj  to  explore  wre  fiir  the  referenoe  in  Lappen- 
herg,  Nannan  KIttgi,  11^. 

' '  Ferti,  a.  a.     "  Pnedtctni  Udo  tetndt  StMleuMm  oomitatom  ab  eodetUl 
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st  were  us  inhuman  towards  shipwrecked  pereoae  as 
laws  of  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.'  The  helpless  beings 
o  escaped  the  waves  were  doomed  to  become  the  bond- 
a  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.'  This  custom  was  enforced 
linat  the  English  lady,  and  her  daughters  became  the 
idwomen  of  the  Margrave's  wife.  The  liarshneas  of 
ir  lot  was  however  greatly  lessenetl  in  practice.  Tfaa 
ightcrs  found  husbands,  and  their  eons  were  carefully 
lught  up  and  promoted  to  offices  of  trust,'  One  of  the 
mdsoua  of  the  banished  Englishwoman,  Frederick  the 
L  of  Reinliold,  after  a  strange  and  discreditable  career, 
d  as  the  reigning  Count  of  the  land  into  which  his  grand- 
ther  had  found  her  way  in  so  strange  a  sort,* 

We  again  flit  from  the  West  t«  the  North.  Ever  since 
■  accession  of  William,  England.  Northern  England  at 
it,  had  been  looking  for  help  from  the  once  hostile  land 
Denmark.      All   this   while   King    Swegen   had   been 
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And  now  at  last,  in  tbe  antamn  of  Uiis  present  year,  three  oBAr.znn. 
yean  alter  England  had  been  for  the  last  time  invaded  by  ^V^*^ 

a  Scandinavian  enemy,  her  Bhorea  were  neared  by  a  Scan-  hdp. 

dinavian  fleet  bearing  men  who  at  least  gave  themselTes  lofig. 

oat  as  her  friends.     In   August,   less  than  two  months 

after  the  final   overthrow  of  the  sons  of  Harold  in  the 

Weat,  two  hnndred  and  forty  ships,  commanded  I^  men  t 

of  their  own  blood,  nephews  and  grand-nephews  of  Oytha, 

drew  near  to  the  eastern  havens  -of  England.    The  numbers  Dmoi^ 

in  all  these  statements  are  utterly  uncertain ;  we  therefore  f^„^ 

have  no  trostwortJiy  means  of  judging  whether  ihe  efforts 

of  Swegen  to  deliver  England  were  or  were  not  greater 

than  the  efforts  of  Harold  Hardrada  to  snbdne  her.    Writers 

on  the  Norman  side  strain  all  their  powers  of  language  to 

set  forth  how  Swegen  drained  the  whole  strength  of  bis 

realm  and  of  many  surrounding  realms.     The  whole  might 

of  Denmark  was  gathered  together  *,  helpers  in  the  cause  Hli  >llf^ 

of  England  come  from  the  kindred  lands  of  IMesland  and  ^f° 

Saxony.     All  this  may  be  believed ;  bnt  we  be^n  to  have 

our  doabts  when  we  hear  of  warriors  coming  &om   the 

Slavonic  lands  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  even  from  yet  more 

distant  Poland.'     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Osbeom, 

precibua  taerai  BoUidtfttns,  et  rainft  monim  qui  noper  fn  Henldl  oonflictn 
oodd  fiienuit  motna  :  quinetlun  prmiiiia  eognranliiatigne  [cognatione  t]  kd 
ragni  cupkUtatem  incitatiu,  titpote  nepw  Ednanli  Bdgii,  Eardccnmnii  fiUiu." 
A  pedigree  wM  sdiloiii  mors  utterly  mistaken  i  S¥regcai,  woof  Ulf  the  son 
of  "nunpli  and  of  Eatrith  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Smgen,  ma  deter'i  bod 
to  Cunt,  brothei^a  son  to  Gytba,  coiutn  alike  to  HarthaODat  and  to  the  aoua 
of  Gadviue,  but  be  li*d  not  a  drop  of  blood  tnoommonvlthEadward. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  B,C.  "Hie  [Soenna]  ingenti  potentU  pollebot,  uni- 
venaa  regni  lui  Tine  contrahebat,  qnibua  a  vidnla  r^oniboi  et  amicia 
auiiUa  magna  coocervabat.  Adjavabaot  earn  Poleida,  Friida,  aecne 
Saionia.  Leuteda  quoque  pro  Anglida  oplbna  auziliarea  tnrmaa  mitteb&t. 
In  el  popoloaiaalnia  natio  cmuiatefaat  qua,  gentflttatlB  adhno  enon  detenta, 
TeraiD  Denin  neaciebat,  aed  IgmorantiB  mnadpnlta  iHaqitnat^.  Goodeven  et 
Thnmin,  Freamqne,  alloeque  fitkoa  Deo^  iajxa  dnnimea,  colebat.  Hkc 
gena  Uark  marjque  pndiari  perita  erat,  qnam  Soeno*  mun  rege  auo  aepe 
viettat  noeqne  ditioni  lubegerat." 

Lentecia  la  the  ooantiy  of  the  Welatabl  or\nU  (Eginhaid,  Annala,  789), 
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the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith,  the  brother  of  King  Sw^^en 
and  of  the  murdered  Beorn,  who  had  himself  once  been  an 
Earl  in  England,  but  who  had  been  banished  six  and 
twenty  yeare  before  at  the  election  of  Eadward.'  With 
him  came  his  nephews,  Harold  and  Cnut,  the  sons  of 
King  Swegen,  both  of  whom  in  turn  came  to  wear  tlie 
Danish  Crown,  while  Cnut  won  also  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom  on  those  easy  terms  on  which  it  was  often  ad- 
judged to  royal  candidates.'  We  hear  also  of  an  Earl 
ThurkiU  and  of  two  Danish  Bishops  as  having  a  share, 
therefore  doubtless  a  command,  in  the  expedition.'  One 
would  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  inBtructiona  the 
leaders  of  the  fleet  received  from  the  wary  prince  who 
sent  them.  They  nndoubtedly  came  to  deliver  England, 
to  help  those  who  were  striving  to  free  her  from  the  yoke 
of  her  foreign  King,     fiut  what  form  waa  the  deliverance 


a  SUvouic  people  beyond  the  Elbe.  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  19.  "Ultn 
Leutidoa,  qui  alio  nomine  Wild  dicimtur,  Oddem  flumen  oocuirit."  So  in 
&  letter  of  Wibald  of  Corbe;  in  JaS^  (Mon.  Corfaienma,  34^)  we  nui, 
"  Intraveramus  .  ■  ■  t«rnUD  I^atidoram,  tnuumiuo  AJbi  flnmine."  The; 
appear  also  in  the  Saion  Annalist,  1067  (Peitz,  vi.  69a), 
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to  take?   Wastheattempt  to  bemade  onbehalfof  Eadgar,  08Ar.x¥m. 
once  the  King-elect,  on  behalf  of  Sw^gen's  kinamen  the  ^jgjj^^ 
aons  of  Harold,  or  on  behalf  of  Swegen  himself?    InSw^gm. 
Eadgar  Swegen  conld  take  no  interest;   in  his  eyes  he 
woold  be  simply  the  representative  of  a  fiunily  which  had 
displaced  his  own.    In  young  Grodwine,  or  in  any  other  of 
Harold's  sons,  he  might  well  take  a  kinsman's  interest, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  expeditions,  fromProlMajle 
Ireland  and   from  Denmark,  were   planned  in  concert.  ^,j^ 
But^  if  so,  they  had  fiuled  to  act  in  concert,  and  the  last  ^^**^^* 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Gtodwine  had  been  smitten  to  the 
ground  in  western  England  before  the  Danish  deliverer 
bad  appeared  in  the  East.    The  discomfiture  of  the  sons 
of  Harold  may  well  have  been  felt  as  a  serious  check  to 
Swegen's  plan  of  operations ;  it  may  even  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  his  main  objects.    All  hopes  of  joint 
action  were  at  an  end ;  Sw^^n  could  no  longer  be  looked 
on  as  bound  to  support  men  who  had  so  utterly  failed  to 
support  themselves.     His  object,  now  at  least,  cannot  &il  Swegen's 
to  have  been  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  Cnut  in  one  form  Mnomd 
or  another.    As  far  as  we  can  dive  into  Swegen's  mind,  <>^J^<^* 
one  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  his  caution  and  ex- 
perience must  have  taught  him  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try 
to  place  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Denmark  upon 
the  same  brow.    But  one  of  Swegen's  many  sons  might 
well  become  the  stock  of  a  new  dynasty,  a  dynasty  which 
to  northern  England  would  be  in  every  way  welcome, 
while  in  southern  England  it  would  be  at  least  preferred 
to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.     We  can  however  well  believe 
that  the  schemes  of  Swegen,  whatever  they  were,  were  not 
so  distinctly  chalked  out  but  that  they  were  open  to 
change,  according  to  the  chances  of  war,  and  according  to 
the  reception  which  they  might  meet  with  in  England. 
We  may  perhaps  also  infer  that,  whatever  Swegen's  objects 
were,  they  were  not  very  clearly  made  known,  and  that,  at 
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'  rate,  no  purposes  irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  clauns 
Eladgar  were  publicly  announp^d.  For  we  sliall  before 
5  find  the  ^theling  acting'  in  concert  with  the  Danish 
aJera.  And  Ead^r  at  least  must  have  hoped  for  the 
<WD  for  himself.  If  he  had  only  to  choose  biitweea  two 
5terB,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  preferring  Swcgen  to 
lliam. 

iut,  in  any  case,  it  is  plain  that  Swegen's  objects,  what- 
r  they  were,  took  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  were  not 
■ely  confined  to  ite  northern  portion.  And  wc  may 
sore  that  it  was  generally  known  throughout  England 
t  a  Danish  invasion  was  making  ready.  The  movements 
ch  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country  before  the 
r  was  out,  if  not  actually  planned  in  concert  with  the 
lish  King,  were  doubtless  at  least  undertaken  in  the 
le  of  being  supported  by  Danish  help.  William  had  to 
iggle  against  enemies  in  the  West  as  well  as  in   the 
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coune  if  the  deliTerera  bad  steered  BtniglLt  to  the  moaili  oBAFJCfm. 
rf  the  Hamber.     Infltead  of  so  doing*,  ^rfiether  hf  tlie 
oideiB  of  King  Swegen  or  hy  ihe  discretioQ  of  their  imme- 
diate commandersy  they  hegm  their  woik  bj  a  series  of 
attackB  on  ▼arioos  points  in  the  south-east  of  Kngland.   In 
these,  as  it  tamed  out,  they  simpij  lost  time,  strength,  and 
credit.^    Their  first  attack  was  on  Dover,  where  Haidd*s  Umooomi- 
caatle  on  the  rock  had  been  so  irainly  assaulted  by  CSoont  ^  dovw, 
Eustace.*    We  ha^e  not  the  same  detailed  aoooont  of  this 
enterprise  as  we  haTe  of  the  former  one^  and  we   hear 
nothing  of  the  feelings  either  of  the  men  of  Dover  or  of  the 
men  of  Kent  in  general,  but  it  seems  that  Odo,  or  Hngh 
of  Montfiyrt^  or  whoever  was  in  immediate  command,  was 
able  to  drive  back  the  invaders  with  the  troops  which  he 
foond  at  his  disposal.^    A  like  repulse  followed  on  an  at-  And  on 
tempt  which  was  next  made  on  Sandwich.^  The  Danes  now 
sailed  northward  for  the  once  Danish  land  of  East-Anglia. 
As  the  fleet  of  the  earlier  Thurkill  had  done  fifty-nine 
years  before,  they  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  and 
Gippen,  and  landed  near  Ipswich,  not  far  firom  the  scene 
of  Ulfcytel's  battle  of  Bingmere.^    This  time  we  are  dis-  A  i>limder- 
tincUy  told  that  they  betook  themselves  to  plunder,  and  ^^^ 
that  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men,  not  J^'J^j^jj^ 
by  a  Norman  garrison,  but  by  the  ^^ple  of  the  country.* 

^  From  the  Chronicles  and  Floranoe  we  Inm  noihlng  of  the  oonzBe  of  the 
Daniih  fleet  till  its  appearance  in  the  Hmnber ;  the  aoooimte  of  these  un- 
Buocessfal  attempts  in  other  |iarts  of  England  coida  ftom  Qiderie^  who  is 
probably  following  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  See  above,  p.  114. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  "Appulsos  Doveram  i^omm  miUtnm  oooorBiis 
reppulit.** 

*  lb.  "  Itidem  apud  Sandgnicnm  abacti  sunt,  sed  a  Konnamila  npnki 
sunt. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  344. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  a.  s.  "Nacti  opportunitatem  egrediendi  apnd  Gepesoicnm 
in  prsedam  difiiisi  sunt,  sed  provindalei  congregati  triginta  necavenmt  et 
reliquos  in  effugiimi  ooegerunt.**  The  "provindales**  seems  here  to  stand 
in  contrast  to  the  "  Normanni**  and  **  regii  mQites*'  of  the  other  entries. 
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□Hip.ivui.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  Iiere  reading,  not  of  anjr  seriotu 

attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wbole  fleet,  bat  of  an  isolated 

repulse  which  fell  on  some  isolated,  perhaps  onanthorized, 

Attack  on  band  of  plunderers.     An  attempt  on  Norwich  which  fol- 

Norwich  "  .  ^ 

repuloed     lowed  was  a  much  more  important  enterprise,  and    one 

^Ww^.  i>^u<^b  more  likely  to  have  been  deliberately  planned.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  led  William  to  place  that  great  city 
for  a  time  under  the  command  of  hie  trustiest  friend  was 
the  ease  with  which  succours  from  Denmark  might  be 
received  there.*  But  William  Fitz-Osbem  was  no  longer 
in  command  in  the  East  -,  his  services  had  been  called  for 
in  the  West  and  in  the  North,  wherever  in  short  the  power 
of  his  friend  was  most  in  danger.  The  man  who  now 
commanded  at  Norwich  was  the  renegade  native  of  the 
shire,  Ralph  of  Wader.  His  father,  the  elder  Ralph,  the 
Staller,  held  the  rank  of  Earl  under  William,  and  his  son 
undoubtedly  afterwards  held  the  East-Anglian  earldom.* 
But  whether  the  elder  Ralph  was  still  living,  or  whether 
the  father  or  the  son  was  at  this  moment  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  office,  it  was  in  either  case  the  younger  Ralph 
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only  Nonnan  accounts.    As  the  fleet  drew  near  to  wbat  aakrjLvm. 
must  have  been  all  along  the  main  object  of  the  enterprise, 
we  again   get   the  help  of  our  own  writers.^    Early  in  ThA  fleet 
September  the  fleet  entered  the  Humber.^    The  day  of  its  Homber. 
appearance  was  exactly  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  f^^ 
when  King  Harold  of  England  had  been  driven  to  disband 
the  troops  with  which  he  was  guarding  the  southern  coast ; 
it  must  have  been  very  nearly  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  Landwaster  of  Harold  of  Norway  was  first 
seen  in  the  same  waters.'   But  now  the  Baven  of  Denmark 
came  on  an  errand  of  deliverance,  and  men  flocked  from 
every  side  to  welcome  English  -exiles  and  Danish  allies. 
All  Northumberland  rose  to  meet  them,  and  men  came  Tbe  Eng- 
even  from  distent  shires  to  join  the  muster.    As  in  so  many  ^j^. 
other  cases,  the  Norman  Survey  preserves  to  us  the  name 
of  a  single  man,  who  was  doubtless  only  one  man  among 
many.     A  former  Housecarl  of  King  Harold,  attached  to  ^P"^  ^ 
him  doubtless  in  the  early  days  of  his  East-Anglian  govern- 
ment, whose  name  in  French  ears  sounded  as  Scalpin,  left 
the  lands  in  Essex  which  William  had  allowed  him  to  keep 
and  died  at  York  as  an  outlaw.^     Men  too  of  higher  rank 

^  The  aooounts  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence  give  the  same  general 
facte,  bnt  Florenoe  attends  much  more  strictly  to  chronological  order.  That 
his  account  is  copied  by  Simeon  with  only  a  few  additions  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  trustworthiness. 

*  "Betwyx  bam  twam  Sea  Marian  nuessan,**  says  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (1069).     "  Ante  Nativitatem  8.  Marin*'  in  Florenoe. 

»  See  voL  iii.  pp.  338,  351. 

*  In  Domesday,  ii.  59,  among  the  lands  of  Geoffirey  of  Mandeville  in 
Essex,  we  find  the  following  entry ;  "  Istud  quoque  manerium  T.  R.  E.  dedit 
Esgarus  Haroldo,  et  Herddus  iterum  dedit  cuidam  suo  huscario  nomine 
Scalpino,  et  iste  Scalptnus  dedit  uxori  sum  in  dote,  videntibus  iibus  hominibus, 
scilicet  Bogero  Marescalco  et  quodam  Anglico.  Et  hoc  testatur  hundreda, 
quod  audierunt  recognoscere  Scalpino,  et  poetquam  Bex  venit  in  banc  terram 
tenuit  ipse,  donee  ivit  ubi  mortuus  fuit  in  Ebrdcft  in  utlagari&.** 

"Ebroica"  ought  to  mean  Evreux,  but  the  name  is  often  confounded 
with  **  Elxnmcum,"  and  Evreux  would  be  a  strange  place  of  shelter  f<v  an 
English  exile.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Soalpin,  or  whatever  his  real 
name  was,  fought  and  died  in  this  Yorkshire  campaign.     But  the  entry  has 
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me  preeeed  to  join  the  hcwt  of  the  deliverera.     While        ■ 
inisli  fleet  was  stil)  in  the  estoar^',  it  was  joined  b^  a 
cement  of  ships.  Bailing  no  doubt  mainly  from  the 
1  of  Scotland,  which  carried  the  eslles  who  had  taken 
at  the  court  of  Malcolm.^     They  had  been  already 
by  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  who  eagerly 
ofl' their  allegiance  to  William.     A  band  of  men  of 
blest  blood  of  England,  the  descendants  of  ancient 
and  ancient  earls,  were  gathered  together  on  board 
■et  of  confederated  Denmark  and  Northumberland, 
r  eaine  the  ^theling  Eadgar,  once  more  to  try  the 
s  of  the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic' 
T  came  <jospatric,   with  the  forces  of  his  northern 
na,  the  men  of  the  still  independent  England  beyond 
es,  proud  no  doubt  of  the  slaughter  of  their  would  be 
in    Earl,  prouder  probably  that  the  arm    of  Saint 
L'rht  had  been  stretched    forth   to    save  them  from 
rath  of  William  hiyself.^    Thither  came  the  exiled 
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MsBrleswegen  to  win  back  his  own.  and  Arcliill,  who  thas  obapjlvdi. 
jeoparded  all  that  he  had  gained  hj  his  fonner  submission  swagaiMMl 
to  the  stranffer.^  Thither  came  Siward  the  son  of  iBthelgar,  AwUU. 

^  .  t  1     Siward  the 

repenting  of  the  homage  which  he  had  done  to  the  newlj  son  of 

crowned  Conqueror  in  his  court  at  Barking.'  Thither  came        v^^' 

the   four   sons   of  Carl,  the  treacherous   slajer   of  Earl  aons  of 

Cwl. 
Ealdred  in  the  lawless  days  of  the  sons  of  Cnut.^    And  -^^^  wal- 

thither  came  the  representative  of  the  house  most  hostile  to  thiop. 
theirs,  the  grandson  of  the  murdered  Earl,  cloaking  his 
deadly  feud  while  they  marched  together  on  their  common 
enterprise.  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward,  the  Earl  of 
Nortibampton  and  Huntingdon,  came  now  to  join  the 
forces  which  were  leagued  to  deliver  the  land  of  his 
fathers.^ 

I  have  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed  that  a  certain  FMvious 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  actions  of  Waltheof  up  to  this  character 
moment.    An  obscurity  of  the  like  kind  hangs  over  his  jJJ^*^' 
whole  character.     As  the  victim  of  the  Norman  King,  as  Difficulties 
the  last  Englishman  who  held  a  high  secular  office  under  dictionB 
his  government,  as  the  one  man  whom,  in  the  whole  course  |j|J^  ^^' 
of  his  reign,  William  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  a  political         t 
charge/  he  won  the  abiding   love  of  Englishmen.    And         I 
that  love  took  the  usual  form ;  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
variable feeling  of  the  age,  the  patriot  was  enrolled,  by  the 
popular  voice  at  least,  in  the  list  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

[Mserleswegen],  EhiocinuB  [whom  I  cannot  identify],  ArohilliiBy  et  quatu<v 
iilii  Karoli/* 

'  See  above,  p.  205. 

*  See  above,  p.  ai.  I  tuppoee  he  is  the  same  as  the  Siward  Seam  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  presently. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  521. 

*  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronider,  **  >a 
ferde  se  eorl  Waljieaf  ut,**  are  the  same  as  those  that  are  applied  in  1067 
to  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  the  others.  Waltheof  "  went  out ;  '*  he  left 
William's  court,  allegiance  and  protection,  and  joined  the  outlaws  and  insur* 
gents.    Itisessentially  the  same  expression  as  "being  otrf  in  the '45.** 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  264. 
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rhen  we  look  at  the  recorded  acts  of  Waltheof,  it  is     1 
ry  easy  to  eee  why  he  ahoald  have  drawn  to  himself     M 
ligh  a  degree  either  the  love  of  his  own  people  or  the     1 
r  hatred  of  the  Norman.      His  political  conduct  was     H 
g  in  steadfastness;  bis  reputation  as  a  soldier  rests     ■ 
,-  on  a  single  display  of  personal  strength  and  personal     ^ 
: ;  his  government  of  his  earldom  was  stained  by  at 
me  friglitfnl  crime,  and  the  two  or  tbree  acts  of  his 
e  life  which  ooze  out  from  incidental  sources  are,  if 
lecially  criminal,  at  least    not  specially   honourable. 
berality  to  the  Church  is  undoubted,  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  his  later  days  seem  to  point  to  a  lender- 
f  conscience,  to  a  feeling  of  more  than  formal  religion, 
we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  a  man  whose 
were  undoubtedly  stained  with  innocent  hlood.     Yet 
e    other    hand,    even    with    regard    to    ecclesiastical 
-ty,  we  find  him  engaged  in  one  of  those  transactions 
uhtful  honesty,  which  were  of  no   very    deep  dye 
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like  Eadric  or  Eadwine.  Neither  was  he  a  hero  like  ohap jcvm. 
Harold,  whose  very  greatness  leads  as,  whenever  he  goes 
astraj,  to  judge  him  by  a  harsher  rule  than  that  by  which 
we  judge  meaner  men.^  We  shall  perhaps  best  understand 
the  contradictions  in  the  character  of  Waltheof,  if  we  look 
on  him  as  a  man  governed  mainly  by  impulse,  a  man 
in  whom  noble  and  generous  elements  were  but  little 
strengthened  by  real  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  such  a 
man,  in  such  an  age,  we  need  not  wonder  that  particular 
acts  of  crime  could  go  along  with  early  good  impressions 
which  never  wholly  forsook  him.  In  such  a  man  we  do 
not  wonder  at  much  political  wavering  and  inconsistency; 
we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  that  the  daring  of  the  mere 
soldier  did  not  rise  into  the  higher  courage  either  of  the 
general  or  of  the  statesman.  But,  whatever  judgment  we 
pass  upon  Waltheof,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  his  historical 
life  begins.  His  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  utterly  doubtful.^  The  only  fully  ascertained 
act  of  his  former  life  is  that  he  accompanied  William  on 
his  first  voyage  to  Normandy.'  It  is  plain  that  he  had 
kept  his  earldom,  and  the  silence  of  all  our  authorities 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  taken  no  share  in  any  of  the 
earlier  movements  against  William.  But  now  the  son  of 
Siward,  the  heir  of  Ealdred,  brought  the  strength  of  his 
great  name  and  the  might  of  his  strong  arm,  backed 
doubtless  by  the  force  of  the  two  shires  over  which  he 
ruled,  to  join  the  men  of  his  native  earldom  in  welcoming 
the  deliverers  of  England. 

It  is  not  plain  at  what  stage  of  its  voyage  the  tidings  of  The  news 
the  approach  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  brought  to  Kingj>„^e8* 
WiUiam   in   the   forests  of  Gloucestershire.      The    only^^^^^ 

WilHun. 
^  See  voL  ii.  p.  317.' 

*  See  above,  p.  ai,  and  voL  iii.  p.  426. 

'  See  above,  p.  76. 
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KQ^Iimg  in  detail  about  his  move- 
hear  the  news  imiuediati-ly  after  the 
Norwich.  Bnt  we  can  hantly  doubt 
most  have  told  him  of  the  ap> 
of  the  Danes  off  Dorar,  SaDdwioh,  and  Ipswich. 
f,  their  repulse  from  Norwich,  and  no  doubt  other  move- 
ts  alsn,  now  made  William  see  where  the  real  danger 
1  the  invaders  lay.  The  revolt  of  Waltheof,  whether 
^t  forth  from  William's  own  presence  or  from  hie  own 
e  at  Northampton,  was  of  itself  the  most  marked  si^n 
hat  was  coming.  It  was  York  and  ail  Northamber- 
]  that  was  threatened.  Still  William  did  not  leave  his 
■rtvrs  in  the  West ;  he  was  doubtless  carefully  watching 
I  movements  which  were  soon  to  break  out  on  each  side 
But  he  sent  a  messenger  to  York,  bidding  his 
-isons  there  stand  Grmly  on  their  defence,  and  call  at 
!  for  his  own  presence  if  it  should  be  needed.  As  we 
:  no  more  of  William  Fitz-Ohbem,  he  bad  doubtless 
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three  years  before  by  its  chosen  Earl  against  Scandinayian  cwmf,»wii. 
invaders. 

But  the  news  which  fell  so  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the 
Norman  commanders  in  York  told  a  very  different  tale  in 
the  ears  of  the  English  Archbishop.  Ealdred^  the  Primate 
who  had  crowned  both  Harold  and  William,  has  appeared 
in  our  history  as  one  who  had  done  his  best  to  keep  his 
province  in  the  obedience  of  the  foreign  Sang.^  But  his  StorieB  of 
later  days  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  stories,  in  some  at  Eaidrod. 
least  of  which  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
legendary  element.  One  tale  has  already  shown  him,  in 
his  character  of  guardian  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  as 
withstanding  the  terrible  Sheriff  of  that  shire^  Urse  of 
Abetot.^  Another  tale  more  directly  concerns  his  later 
diocese^  and,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  hap- 
pened not  long  before  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 
In  this  story ,^  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
Ealdred  appears  clothed  with  a  higher  mission,  as  daring 
to  rebuke,  not  a  subordinate  officer,  however  high  in  rank, 
but  the  mighty  Conqueror  himself.  Ealdred,  we  are  told, 
was  present  in  his  metropolitan  city  on  one  of  the  feasts  of 
the  Church,  by  which  must  be  meant  the  Pentecost  of  the  Pentaooft^ 
present  year.^  A  large  stock  of  all  manner  of  good  things 
was  being  brought  into  the  city  from  the  episcopal  lands  in 
its  neighbourhood.     It  chanced  that  the  Sheriff — ^William 

*  See  above,  p.  187.  •  See  above,  p.  174. 

'  The  story  is  given  by  T.  Stubbs  in  the  Actus  Pontifioiim  Eboraoensitmi 
in  the  Decern  Scriptores.  But  I  am  told  by  Professor  Stubbs  that  his  account 
is  celled  from  a  manuscript  bearing  date  about  1 145,  and  probably  the  work 
of  Hugh,  Precentor  of  Tork. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  1703.  "Morabatur  in  un&  soUenitatum  Ebofaci.**  The 
feast  mtended  could  only  be  the  Christmas  of  1068  or  the  Pentecost  of  1069, 
as  these  are  the  only  two  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  Church  which  come 
between  William's  first  occupation  of  T<n*k  in  1068  and  Ealdred's  death  in 
1069.  But  the  King's  presence  at  Westminster  seems  to  point  to  Pente- 
cost as  the  feast  intended,  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  the  Pentecost  of  1069. 

8  2 
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;t  must  be  meant — was  at  that  moment  going  out  of 
:  with  a  large  conipany.  At  a  short  distance  from  tho 
he  met  tiie  Arclihishop's  horses  and  naggrons  bringing 
heat  and  other  meats  for  the  feast.  The  SherilT  a.skvd 
Irivers  who  they  were,  and  for  whom  they  were  brin|p- 
:hose  good  things.  They  answered  that  they  were  the 
ints  of  the  Archbishop,  and  were  bringing'  in  the 
*ri  which  were  needful  for  his  serrice.  The  Sheriff, 
ig  iittle  for  the  Archbishop  or  his  servants,  bade  his 

followers  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  stores  and  carrjr 
1  to  the  King's  storehouse  in  the  castle.  When  the 
I  was  brought  to  Ealdred,  be  sent  messengers,  clerks 

citizens,  to  the  Sheriff,  and  bade  him  restore  the 
n  property  and  make  good  the  loss  to  Saint  Pet^ 
to  himself  as    his   Vicar.      Otherwise   he   would  at 

go  on  to  wield  his  spiritual  weapons  against  him.' 
lo  satisfaction  was  to  be  had,  but  as  the  Archbisbop'a 
t-np-ers  Wftrts  driven  awnv  with  threats  and  inanity.  tliB 
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his  baod.     'Willum  rose  to  greet  him  with  the  kiss  ofoRAp.xTni. 

peace,  bat  the  English  Frimat«  refheed  the  greeting ;  he 

stood  stil),  and  spoke  to  William  in  words  such  as  the  Con- 

qoeror  was  not  wont  to  bear.     "Hear  me,  King  William.  Herabnkoi 

When  thou  wast  a  stranger,  and  when  Ood  in  his  wrath  King  Wll- 

against  the  Bins  of  oar  nation  granted  to  thee  to  win  with 

much  blood  the  Kingdom  of  all  Britain,'  I  hallowed  thee 

to  King,  I  gave  thee  my  blessing,  and  set  the  crown  upon 

thj  head.    Now,  because  thy  deeds  call  for  it,  I  give  thee 

my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing,  as  to  a  persecutor  of  the 

Chntch  of  God,  an  oppressor  of  her  nuBisters,  as  one  who 

hast  broken  the  promisee  and  oaths  whieh  thoa  didst  swear 

to  me  before  the  altar  <^  Saint  Peter."     William,  we  are  HomlBs- 

told,  trembled,  as  he  had  once  before  trembled  in  the  pre-  rMtitudoD 

eence  of  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him.*    He  fell — can  '^  ^11™"- 

we  belieTO  the  tale?— ^  the  feet  of  Ealdred,  and  asked 

what  he  had  done  that  such  a  sentence  should  pass  apon 

him.     The  great  men  who  stood  aroond  began  to  aseail 

the  Primat«  with  threats,  and  to  cry  out  that  the  man  who 

offered  such   an   insult  to   the   King  should  be  at  once 

banished  from  the  realm.^    They  bade  him  at  once  raise 

'  T.  Rtubbs,  1 703.  "  Audi,  Inqait,  WiUlelme  Bex,  qatim  shm  aliMitgeiik, 
et  Deo  permittfliilfl  noatneque  gontis  gnporbiun  puslente,  regninn  BritajmiKi, 
qnunvia  midto  ctun  MUiguine,  ofatinninM,  ego  te  tn  B«gem  oouaecnivi  et 
coronaiD  oipiti  tuo  com  benedictioDe  Impoaui." 

*  lb.  1704.  "Ad  bMC  vtaH»  Box  treme&otin  proddit  tA  pedea  qol^ 
hamiliter  eSAgitaiu  at  tn  quo  tun  gnvem  ■antartUm  nmntwt  >pariTet. 
Cf.  Tol.  iij.  p.  j6o. 

The  rtOTy  of  WiQiun'i  bnmiliaticn  heRm  EkUred  it  «]k>  tonnd  {n  Wil- 
liam of  NewbuTgh,  i.  1]  j  "CajuimatBmllle  (WiUelinns}  noB  mistjiiena,  ad 
pedes  ejui  (Aldrrdi)  proddit,  Teniun  peUit,  aatliEKCtioiieni  spi^ondit. 
Quomque  optimatea  qui  wtenuit  nuidenat,  ut  ragem  proatntttm  origeret ; 
'  Sinite,'  ioquit,  '  ilium  jaoere  >d  pedes  Petri.'  Plana  In  hoc  et  qnanta  luerit 
ferodBgimi  prindpu  pnesulia  dira  prindpetn  ancCoritaa  atqne  fidnda,  wlii 
dedaratum  eat."    Thii  ia  copied  b;  Walter  of  Hemlngbntgh,  I.  lO. 

*  T.  Stnbbe,  1704.  "Ipanm  merito  de  modlo  debera  ttfli,  rd  in  exmliom 
siti»  regniun  eipelli,  qni  taalo  Rtgl  '-"'""  injuiiam  IrrogtBet."  "  De 
medio  toll!  "  in  an  idea  fitter  for  the  time  of  Stabbi  than  for  the  time  of 
Ealdred.  He  carries  on  hia  hiatory  only  to  1373.  Could  he  have  lived  to 
see  the  late  of  ArcUaahop  SerDpe ! 
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let  him  lie  there;  he  lies  not  at  my  feet,  Irnt  tA  the 
if  Saint  Peter,  who  has  done  wrong  lo  Saint  Petdr's 
-."■     He  then  nised  WiUiam  from  the  gtvaui,  h» 
him  hi?  wrongs,  aad  gradooBly  accepted  the  royal 
■r  that  his  blccsiag  mig-ht  not  W  tamed  into  a  cave. 
td  went  home  in  safety  and  honoar.  and  ooe  of  the 
St  noblee  of  WilliMa's  court  was  sent  with  letters  by 
e  of  which  everything,  eren  to  the  etwds  which  tied 
icks  of  com,  was  fnithfiilly  restored  to  the  Archbbhop, 
rom  that  day  no  man  dared  to  wrong  him  any  more.' 
ch  is  the  tale  of  Ealdr«d's  daring,  as  it  stands  in  tbe 
records  of  the  church  of  York.    Tbe  tale  hangs  lamely 
her,  but  the  scene  in  the  King's  coart  is  boldly  con- 
1,  and,  though  no  doubt  romantic  in  its  details,  it  at 
bears  witness  to  the  abiding  English  spirit  of  tbose 
loved  to  conceive  the  Norman  Conqnertw  grovelling  at 
^^j^^ai^^nsli^birt^IyjJj8^^afdl|^^^ 
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bearable  tax  on  tihe  people,  then  Ealdred  sent  tnes^cno^rB  chap.iviii. 
to  remonstrate.     We  are  not  told  whether  this  refers  to  ^"  '^^ 
any  of  the  general  exactions  of  which  we  havo   already  Knldml 
heard,   bat  which  could   hardly   have  touched   Ealdreds the impo- 
diocese,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  some  apeoial  locui  ^j^"  "^ ' 
burthen  levied  after  the  conqoest  of  York.*     In  either  case 
the  messengers  of  the  Arehbiahop  were  driven  away  with 
scorn.     Ealdred  the*  pot  forth  a  solemn  curse  against  flie 
King  and  all  his  offspring.     He  had  once,  he  said,  blessed  EUdrad 
him  wioogtully ;   he  would  now  curse  him  rig^tfiilly.'  ^  <Hine  «a 
The  news  of  the  anathema  was  brangfat  to  William ;  de-  ^^ 
votion  or  policy  moved  him ;  he  sent  mesaengen  to  Ealdred,  ^^^^^ 
craving  that  the  cone  migbt  be  taken  off.     Bat  before 
they  could  reach  the  presence  of  the  English  ^imate,  his 
soul  had  passed  away  from  this  world.    There  was  no  voice 
to  speak  the  words  of  absolution,  and  we  are  led  to  sappose 
that  the  curse  of  Ealdred  took  its  effect  in  the  misfortunes 
which  clouded  the  later  days  of  William,  and  in  the  mys- 
terious doom  by  which  all  the  male  descenduits  of  his 
house  were  swept  from  the  earth  within  seventy  years  after 
Ealdred  had  placed  the  Crown  of  England  on  his  brow.^ 

Ab^^  qm  Fnaarm  tnetaret,"  he  gun  on,  "itaqoa  iUnn  qnamdin  <xgL 
■uoa  temperiem  habuit,  dileat  ut  prolem,  venentiu  eat  ut  Began."  Ona 
would  lik«  to  know  the  number  of  nioDtha  or  weeki  thkt  tliii  baling  kited. 

'  Will.  Malnu.  Gwt.  Pont.  X.  151.  "Sed  qnom  inqiortkbilii  tribntl 
peDMnni  ft  previndalibua  exigent,  ooovenit  enm  par  lagfttnm  aatutca."  On 
Williua'i  euiy  euctioDa,  see  above,  pp.  13,  6a,  1 18.  He  word  "pnnin- 
ciales  "  looks  aa  if  it  referred  to  Ealdied's  own  |)art  of  Enc^and,  but  it  doea 
not  amouBt  to  absolute  proof. 

*  lb.  "  Non  moratiu  ills  malsdktl<nla  tdom  in  iHom  in  omiem  ejua 
vibravit  pnigenieni,  pnetfttiu  poaae  le  maledictiouem  dan  metito  qui  bene- 
dictJotwm  dedisset  inunerito." 

■  In  this  veiaon  the  deftth  of  Ealdred  aeeou  to  be  attributed  to  grief 
cauaed  by  tbeee  dealings  with  Williani ;  "  YcEZTnntftinen  pnercDcrat  nontioa 
mon  aotiititis,  qui  ex  Egritudine  animi,  at  [Jeniinqiie  fi^  contraclo  morbo 
decubnerftt  et  otrierat." 

On  the  difficultiee  ariamg  from  a  Blahi^  dying  or  reaigning  beftre  be  bad 
witbdiawn  a  maledictfon,  lee  the  tbsrj  of  tbe  Empena'  ADdroaikia  Pft- 
laiologos  and  Ibe  Patriardi  Atbaiuiido^  Ilnla;,  Byz.  Emp.  11.  471. 
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Tiatever  may  be  the  exact  amoant  of  tratli  and  &lBe- 
in  these  tales,  their  real  valoc  lie®  in  their  ahowio|f 
trength  of  popuhir  feeling,  and  not  only  the  strength 
:,he  permanence  of  local  popuUr  feeling.  AD  the  r»ulte 
doubtful  a(,-tions  of  Eaklrcd  were  forgiven;  York  and 
I'ester  alike  were  ready,  then  and  ages  after,  to  eanonize 
>relate  who  bad  dared  to  defy  the  stranger  in  the  oaose 
s  church  and  country.  And  such  tales  could  hardly 
gained  popular  belief,  anless  there  had  been  something 
aldred's  real  condact  lo  form  a  groundwork  for  the 
We  need  not  believe  that  William  really  crouched 
le  feet  of  Ealdred ;  we  need  not  even  believe  that 
red  put  forth  a  formal  cnrse  against  W^illiam.  Bat  we 
hardly  doubt  that  some  remonstrance  against  wrong, 
I  e][pret;sion  of  sorrow  for  his  own  hasty  acknowledge- 
,  of  the  invader,  was  uttered  by  the  English  Primate 
is  last  days.  At  all  events,  wo  know  that  his  heart 
smitten   with    fear    and    sorrow  at   the  comiog   woes 
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Meanwhile  the  confederate  fleets  were  in  the  Hnmber.  qhafjctqi. 
The  only  recorded  detail  of  what  befell  them  there  is  a  Unlook^ 
single  anecdote,  telling  how  the  ^theling  Eadgar  left  the  ^T«Qt^ 
main  body  with  a  small  company,  the  crew  of  a  single  ship,  o^^**^- 
to  plonder  on  the  doast  of  Lindesey.     They  were  attacked 
by  the  Norman  garrison  of  Lincoln ;  the  whole  party,  save 
the  iBtheling  and  two  comrades,  were  taken ;  the  ship,  for- 
saken by  those  who  were  left  to  goard  it,  was  seized  and 
destroyed.^    Such  an  adventure  was  an  evil  omen ;  but  it 
was  nothing  more'.    The  fleet  sailed  on ;  we  are  not  told 
at  what  point  of  the  Ouse  the  troops  disembarked,^  but  it  The  Danas 
is  plain  that  the  easiest  road  to  York  from  any  convenient  ^^  mmk 
landing-place  would  lead  them  along  the  left  bank  of  the  np<n^Yorl(* 
river,  over  the  former  battle-ground  of  Fulford.^    This 
road  would  bring  them  at  once  upon  the  elder  of  the  two 
castles.     It  was  indeed  girded  by  the  stream  of  the  Foss, 
but,  even  if  the  bridge  was  not  yet  there,  the  crossing  of  so 
small  a  stream  was  a  hindrance  which   might  easily  be 
overcome.     It  is  plain  that  the  castles  were  the  first  object 
of  attack,  and,  if  the  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  did  sail  up  to 
York,   it   would   be  the  castles  which  they  would  first  . 
come  upon  as  barrine:  their  course.     Before  the  Danes  General 

.  .   .     zeal  of  the 

reached  the  city,  the  whole  country  poured  forth  to  join  people, 
their  banners.     Men  went  on  with  all  joy,  walking  and 
riding.     A  host  that  could  not  be  numbered,  pressing  on 
with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  came  within  sight  of  the 
warders  of  the  Norman  castles.^  Their  captains  had  boasted 

*  Ord.  Vit.  313  D.  "  Adelinus  ibi  [in  oetio  HmnbrBs]  seoraum  ab  oodk 
turb&  cum  quibuadam  suomm  pnedatmn  ierat.  Quos  innnieiiB  iamilia  Begis 
e  Lmcolnift  cepit  omnes,  ezceptb  duobus  com  Adeline  elapBis,  et  navim 
confregit  qoam  custodla  pavens  deeeniit." 

*  I  do  not  know  that  the  words  of  Florenoey  "  Danica  flamrin  rapenrenity*' 
need  imply  that  they  actually  sailed  up  to  Tork,  and  the  description  in  the 
Chronicles  is  that  of  an  army  marching  by  land. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 

*  The  description  in  the  Worcester  Chronide  (1069)  is  most  graphic.  The 
.^theling  and  the  Earls  and  Thegns  have  come,  "  and  eaUe  )>a  landleoden, 
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they  conid  defend  themselves  for  a  whole  year  without 

from  William;  but  they  soon  foond  that  such  a  boast 
vain  indeed.  They  looked  tor  a  siege,  and  tijeir  first 
ight  was  to  hinder  the  beeiegers  from  filling  np  the 
lea  of  the  castle  and  so  finding  a  more  ready  approach 
he  walls.     Lest  the  houses  near  the  castle  should  be 

for  this  purpose,  the  Normans  betook  themselves  to 
r  favoarite  element.  They  set  (ire  to  the  houses  in 
:  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  flames  spread, 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the   fire 

seized  upon  the  metropolitan  church  in  the  opposite 
tor.'  Whether  this  sacrile^  was  designed  or  an- 
ing,  it  was  speedily  avenged.  Two  days  later,  while 
jiiM  seem  that  the  flames  were  still  blazing,  but  while 
3ity  was  not  yet  wholly  destroyed,  the  host,  drew  nigh 
;h  was  to  save  it  from  its  foreign  masters.*  The  Earls 
theof  and  Gospatric,  and  the  chief  Thegna  who  bad 

'd  the  nrmr    loH  the  nrsv   t.ho  -arhnU  fcrrc  nf  npnmarlr 
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city.'  And  now  it  was  that,  for  one  moment,  Waltfaeof  axArjnrm. 
the  son  of  Siward  and  ^tfaelflEed  etood  forth  as  the  ^ 
hero  of  deeda.  which  handed  down  hU  name  in  tiie  warlike  'W 
songa  of  the  tongues  of  both  hia  parents.  We  hear  again 
the  old  ring  of  the  lays  of  Bmnanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of 
Stamfordbridge,'  aa  we  listen  to  the  tale  which  epeaka 
of  the  giant  form  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  his  mighty 
arms,  his  sinewy  breast ;  how  he  stood  by  the  gate  aa  the 
enemy  pressed  forth,  and  how,  as  eaoh  Norman  drew  nigh, 
a  head  rolled  on  the  earth  beneath  the  unerring  sweep  of 
the  Danish  battle-axe,'  Three  thousand  of  the  strangen 
died  that  day.*  A  hundred  of  the  chiefest  in  rank  were 
said  to  have  fallen  among  the  flames  by  the  band  of  Wal- 
theof  himself,  and  the  scalds  of  the  North  eaog  how  the 
son  of  Siward  gave  the  corpses  of  the  Frenchmen  as  a 
choice  banquet  for  the  wolves  of  Northumberland.^    The 

'  Ord.  Vit.  5 1 3  D.  "  CHtdluii  obriam  eii  inooiuultiuB  exeunt,  at  intn 
orbia  nvEtua  inf^dtor  conflignnt.  Nod  ralenta  reautera  multitiidiiil 
onmes  mterimuntur  aut  ckpiontiir." 

*  The  account  In  William  of  Halmwborj,  ill.  153,  whicli  ^ip«w«  •gktn 
in  tlie  Vita  et  Faado  Waldevi  Comitb  (Clum.  An^^-Nmn.  iii.  Ill),  ai 
pUinlj  ooma  fnnn  a  ballad  w  anTthing  in  Houy  oT  HanUngdni.  We 
have  abo  the  vencs  of  Thorkill  SkalUaon  which  I  thall  quote  diraoUy. 

■  WHl.  Ualnu.  u.  i.  "  Siquidem  Woldeofiu  in  Eboraoenii  pogni  idw 
Normannorum  aolna  obtruncaTent,  unoa  et  unoa  per  porta*  egredlentea 
decapitani,  Dervoaiu  lacertii,  toioana  pectora,  roboatoa  et  piooenu  toto 
oapore,  filiiu  Siwardi  magnifioentiHiml  oomitii,  qnam  Digeia  Danioo 
voobulo,  id  ert  fort«m,  oognomiiiabMlL" 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  "Rui  tribni  ndUbm  ex  NoRDannll  tmddatis.'' 
The  two  Chroniclen  aa;  only,  "  fela  hnnd  manna  Frentdaon  fmr  crfalagon." 

'  The  atory  in  the  Saga  of  Harold  'Hardrada  (Johiutone,  ilS ;  I^ing, 
'  iii.  95)  about  Waltheof  burning  a  handred  fVenahmen  in  a  wood  after  the 
battle  of  Senloc  aeenu  to  me  to  be  idmply  mored  to  tUa  fight  among  the 
burning  ruiua  at  York.    Anyhtxir  the  venae  of  Tluakill  Skallaaon  era 

"  Hundrat  let  i  heiton  Frett  er  at  firdar  knitto 

Hirdnienn  iofuta  brenna  Flagd  viggi  und  kl6  Hggla 

SdVnar  yggr  enn  aeggicon  Imldtom  fechi  ita 

Svido  kvelld  var  )>at  ^di.  Ola  Uaok  vid  hne  Fiacka." 

Thia  Jmrofi^ia  of  Waltheof  ia  man  ea^y  to  lie  beUeved  (ban  the  two 

thoamid  men  killed  by  William  ;  aea  vol.  ill.  p.  508. 
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Btirs  the  blood  like  tbe  tale  of  the   Ust  Ticto>7-   of  ^ 
Id   by    the   banks   of  Derwent.     In   either  case  w« 
□  that  the  strcngrth  and  vaUmr  and  ri^torj-  of  Eng- 
len  broQwht  no  lusting  safety  to  their  «tantry.     But 
Id  did  all  that  morUl  man  could  do.  and  yielded  only 
iestiny  that  wae  too  etron^  for  him.     The  men  whn 
!  the  Normans  in  the  gate  at  York  threw  away  the 
ry  that  they  had  gained  by  the  inveterate  habit*  of 
ler  and  lack  of  discipline. 

it  for  the  moment  all  seemed  triumphant.     The  Nor- 
garrison  of  York  was  utterly  cut  off.    Of  the  men 
had  held  city  and  shire  in  dread  a  few  only  were 
i  alive  us  prisoners.     Among  these  were  the  two  coro- 
lers.  Gilbert  of  Ghent  and  William  JIalet.  together 
William's  wife  and  two  children.'     The  two  castles 
broken  down.^    An  enlightened  policy  might  perhaps 
bidilen  the  rictors  to  spare  the  fortresses,  and  to  torn 
^^hei^^Mjurpfwe^^ngUh^nemj^Bn^vOT^^ 
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keeps,  wherever  they  are  left  to  us,  aa  among  the  most  oRMXsna, 
venerable  and  precJoos  of  the  antiquities  of  our  land. 
And  Tenerable  and  precious  they  are,  now  that  they  stand 
in  minfl  as  the  memorials  of  a  time  which  has  for  ever 
passed  away.  But  when  those  towers  were  still  newly  EugUA 
built,  when  their  square  stones  were  still  in  their  Sreahness,  „j^  the 
when  the  arches  of  their  doors  and  windows  were  still  ■*■*'*■■ 
sharp  and  newly  cut,  they  were  to  our  &thers  the  objects 
of  a  horror  deept;r  even  than  that  with  which  France  in 
Uie  moment  of  lier  uprising'  looked  on  the  Bastile  of 
her  ancient  Kin^.  They  were  the  very  homes  of  the 
Couqoeet;  within  their  impregnable  walls  the  foe  was 
sheltered ;  &om  their  gates  he  came  forth  to  spread  fear 
and  havoc  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  through  such 
surrounding  lands  as  still  owned  an  Englishnutn  for  their 
master.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  those  days  the  castle 
was  an  accursed  thing,  to  be  swept  away  from  the  earth 
by  the  stroke  of  righteous  vengeance,  as  when  liberated 
Syracuse  swept  away  the  citadel  from  which  her  Tyrants 
had  held  her  in  thraldom.'  On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
army  reached  York  the  two  castles  were  broken  down.' 
We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  massive  walls 
of  two  Norman  keeps  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  day  of  battle.  But  they  were  doubtless  dis- 
mantled, breached,  and  left  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that  they 
could  not,  for  some  while  at  least,  be  again  used  as  places 
of  defence.^  Thus,  between  fiieuds  and  enemiea,  York  bad 
become  a  mass  of  ruins.     Churches  and  houses  had  fallen 


>  Plut.  Timolemi,  21.  'Enipoft  tor  StpumwrW  rjr  fiavkiiitftir  waptivt 
fwnt  aitfipav  sai  avytpiwTia^ai  itaraaitarroitinM'  tmi  rv^anumr  Ipvjiiraif. 
'Dt  »  rirrn  ir4B^mr,  ifx^r  iXnttpiai  wtK^aiiiom  fltteardn)*  ri  mfi^riim 
«til  Tt^  ifif"  Utlr^,  ab  iiArar  fif  S*par,  iXXA  nil  rdi  olsfot  ml  ri 
lar/nta-n  rflr  rvpimir  bi-rptifim  col  ■aW^mfsi'. 

'  Hot.  Wig.  1069,     "  Caitdlii  mdam  die  fivotii." 

■  OnLTit.  513D.  "  Ckrtdlk  daatdkta  pitteDt."  I  do  ^ot  know  Out  the 
vMds  of  the  EngUah  writen  used  imply  mora  than  this. 
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■i  thf  flames  kindled  hy  the  Normans;  thi^  Norman    ^ 
■3  had  fallen  before  the  hammers   and   crowbars   of 
ited  Englishmen.      No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 

to  occupy  the  city,  or  to  defend  the  Bomao  walla     _ 
1  had  not  utterly  perished.     The  work  of  the  moment    ■ 
<een  done ;  the  enemy  had  been  swept  from  the  earth;    ^ 
nother  day  of  battle  should  come,  there  seemed  to  be 
ork  on  hand  save  to  enjoy  the  plunder  which  had  been 

The  Danes  went  back  U>  their  ships  with  their  booty; 
len  of  Northumberland,  following  the  common  instiuct 
•cgular  troops  after  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  went 

every  man  to  his  own  home.' 

e  news  of  the  fall    of  his   castles    at    York,    of   the 
■htcr  of  their  garrisons,  and  of  the  capture  of  their 
landers,  was  presently  brought  to  King  William  in 
Vest.     He  had  work  on  his  hands  there  also.     It  is 
that  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Danish   fleet 
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finding  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham.^     From  the  peak  obap.xviii. 

which  had  now  taken  the  name  of  Montacute,  the  fortress 

of  the  stranger  Coont  looked  down  like  a  vulture's  nest  on 

the  surrounding  hills  and  on  the  rich  valleys  at  its  foot. 

Of  the  castle  itself  not  a  stone  is  left;  the  present  oma^ 

ments  of  the  spot,  the  graceful  tower  of  the  parish  church, 

the  rich  gateway  of  the  fallen  priory,  the  mansion  of  the 

latest  days  of  English  art,  are  aU  things  which  as  yet  had 

no  being.     But  the  wooded  height  still  covers  the  fosses 

which  marked  the  spot  which  the  men  of  Somerset  and 

Dorset  in  those  days  looked  on  as,  above  all  others,  the 

house  of  bondage.     In  the  further  West  the  fortress  which  The  cMtle 

had  grown  up  on  the  Bed  Mount  g£  Exeter*  held  the  men 

of  the  once  proud  commonwealth  in  fetters.    The  men  of  General 

all  the  Western  shires  rose  by  a  common  impulse.     Their  i^  the 

zeal  now,  after  so  many  defeats  and  harryings   of  their  ^^™ 

country,  shows  how  deeply  the  sons  of  Harold  had  erred 

in  trusting  to  the  help  of  foreign  plunderers,  instead  of 

boldly  throwing  themselves  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people 

of  the  Wealhcyn,    No  names  of  leaders  are  given  us ;  the 

movement  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  popular  one. 

We  read  how  the  West-Saxons  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  The  men 

the  neighbouring  districts  besieged  the  castle  of  Mont-  ^^  „^ 

acute.^    Meanwhile  the  men  of  Devonshire,  strengthened  ^^^ 

by  a  large  force  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  the  imme-  Mont- 

diate  victims  of  Robert  of  Mortain,  appeared  in  ^^i^i^s  The  men 

beneath  the  walls  of  Bougemont.^     To  the  north,  Staf- o^^^^«v<»- 

ahiie  and 

'  See  ftboye,  p.  170.  '  See  above,  p.  161. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.  "Eo  tempore  Sazones  Ooddentalee  de  Donet&  et 
SummeneUl  com  snis  confiniboB  Montem  Acutom  anOienmt.*'  It  ia 
perhaps  worthy  of  putting  on  reoord  that»  in  the  Tenkm  of  Dayid  Hume, 
the  hill  has  become  a  man ;  "They  aasanlted  Montaoute,  the  Norman 
governor.**     In  abort, 

cSpor,  Scot  t^  ^Ij^ffot  mt^nt^^^  jrard  8*  iarvyw  abrit^, 

Od.  X.  113. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.  "Idem  apud  Szoniam  Ezonienab  oomitatila  habita- 
t«res  feoere,  et  uidique  ooadnnatlt  taMk  ez  Comu   BritannisB.     Nam 
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Ishire  wOB  in  arms,  and,  though  this  iii  the  only  Diot«-  - 
tt  of  which  wc  get  no  detail,  it  must  huTe  been  one 
naily  t«  be  dreaded,  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  it 
ied  the  presence  of  Willi&m  himi>elf  to  i}uell.  Oa  the 
Ish  border  agnin,  the  men  of  both  nuxe,  British  and 
^lish,  had  risen  with  a  common  zeal  against  the  com- 
i  enemy.  There  the  Normans  had  to  strive,  not  against 
j1t«rs  eager  to  shake  olf  their  dominion,  but  against 
1  whose  necks  had  never  yet  been  bent  to  tlieir  yoke. 
:  centre  of  defesoe  in  that  region  was  the  town  of 
ewsbury,  once,  under  the  name  of  Pengwem,  the  capital 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Powys,  but  which  the  victi>- 

of  Offa  bad  changed  from  a  bulwark  of  the  Briton 
inst  the  Englishman  into  a  bulwark  of  the  EiiglishmaD 
inst  the  Briton.'  No  site  could  be  more  important, 
e  better  fitted  either  for  resistance    or  for  dominion. 

town  stands  on  the  right,  the  Welsh,  bank  of  the 
orn ;  but  a  bold  bend  of  the  river  makes  it  occupy  a 
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and  Belestne.     At  all  events,  Sbrewebniy  was  now  in  Wil-  <sAF.xmi. 

liam's  obedience,  and  a  motley  liost  was  brought  together 

to  SGsaalt  this  new  oatpoBt  of  the  strangers.     Besiegers  ^'''*^' 

gatliered  from  all  parts,  and  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  a«g»i^ 

town  itself  eagerly  joined  them  in  their  attack  on  the  ^^^q^  q^ 

Norman  fortress.     Thither  came  Eadric  the  WUd,  who  had  Webiand 

men  of 
never  bowed  to  the  Norman  King,  with  the  forces  of  his  cheAer. 

own  still  independent  comer  of  Herefordshire,  Thither 
came  the  men  of  still  onconqnered  Chester,  where  the  widow 
of  Harold  was  perhaps  still  dwellii^  with  her  children,  after 
the  treason  of  her  brothers  and  the  overthrow  of  her  step- 
sons. And  irom  within  the  Cambrian  frontier  the  enlf}ects 
of  Bleddyn,  now  the  sole  King  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys, 
flocked  to  the  call  of  their  old  ally.  The  united  forces  of 
so  many  districts  and  races  now  laid  siege  to  the  fortress 
which  had  arisen  on  the  bank  of  the  great  border  stream.' 
Meanwhile  York  was  falling,  or  had  already  fallen,  and  the 
Danish  fleet  was  still  in  the  Northumbrian  waters.  The 
power  of  William  was  threatened  on  eveiy  side,  and  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  needed  something  like 
his  star  to  guide  him  to  victory  when  so  many  foea  were 
le^ued  against  him. 

We  should  be  glad  of  fuller  details  than  we  have  of  the  Tie  revoita 
steps  by  which  all  these  movements  were  put  down.     The  ^^oeme^. 
account  in  our  single  narrative  is  given  with  a  good  deal 
of  confusion.'     But  we  see  that  all  were  pat  down,  and 
that  they  were  put  down   without  any    great   difficulty. 
The  story  of  these  campaigns  is  in  many  respects  the  story 

'  Onl  Vit.  514  A.  "GnslUet  CatreiiKspiKBdianiR^ii^udScrobea- 
biiriuD  obsedenint,  quibuB  incola  civitetu  cam  Edrioo  Guildi,  potenti  et 
bellicoao  vire,  oliisque  ferodbus  Anglia  soxilio  faerunL"  lUiiwalloii,  tt  will 
be  remembered,  had  died  in  tlie  civil  mi  (see  oboTe,  p.  i8j),  h>  that 
Bleddyn  was  now  sole  King. 

*  Our  onl;  account  of  theae  weatem  (smpalgna  conKS  from  Ord«ric  (514), 
who  doubtleas  fbllowa  William  of  Poitien.  His  T'h'gllnh  wiiten  mention 
only  tlte  maich  against  York. 
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the  roi^  of  ^tbelred  over  ngUD.  There  is  far  &md 
it^  the  »ime  cowardice  anil  treason.  We  meet  with 
gXiah  leaders  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in  makiD^ 
ir  peace  with  the  Normaa,  but  h«  do  not  resd  either  of 
[ties  forsakiag  their  Itaders  or  of  leaden  fofsakin^  their 
nies.  The  rale  of  Cnut,  of  Godwine.  and  of  Harold  had 
irly  raised  the  moral  aad  military  tone  of  the  nation. 
t  there  is  the  same  local  isolation,  the  same  incapacity 
form  any  oombined  plan  of  operations,  the  same 
aeral  helplessness  io  the  absence  of  any  one  chief  like 
dmund  or  like  Harold.  Whatever  attodiment  men 
1  to  Waltheof,  to  Eadric,  to  the  sons  of  Harold,  was 
linly  local.  Eadgnr,  the  one  man  who  might  on  senti- 
>ntal  groands  have  become  the  centre  of  loyalty  to  the 
lole  nation,  was  utterly  unfit  for  command.  Add  to  tbis 
It,  while  the  patriotic  English  had  to  straggle  with 
i?mies  among  whom  the  military  science  of  the  age  vas 
ried  to  its  highest  pitch,  their  own  military  resources 


tbererfit- 
MiMtoUM 

NoRDUU. 
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caaes.     The  opposition  to  the  Danes  was  the  work  of  m  tmtrxnn. 
regular  govemment,  whioh,  weak  and  vicioas  as  it  was,  *^°°'^^* 
was  defending:  territory  which  was  actoally   in   its   own  twam  tlia 
poBGeseion.     The  opposition  to  the  Nomums  was  driven  to 
take  the  form  of  isolated  revolts  against  an  established  ^ 
government.      It    was  at    most  the   defence  of  isolated 
pieces  of  territory  in  which  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  any   r^itdar  govenunent  at  all.     The  men  of 
each  district  had, to  rise,  how  they   conld,  against  those 
who  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  power  in  their  own 
districts,  and  they  had  little  means  of  communication  with 
their  bre^ren  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  in 
other  parts  at  the  coontry.     They  had  to  strive  against  au  the  In- 
the  forms  of  kw  and  against  the  inSaeoce  of  property —  J^^ 
law  which   was  now  administered   by   the  officers  of  a  ™™'  ^ 
foreign  King,  property  which  had  passed  away  into  the  now  aa  the 
hands  of  foreign  owners.     It  was  no  longer  as  in  the  two  aide. 
great  campaigns  of  Harold,  when  the  tried  and  disciplined 
soldiers  of  England  were  matched  against  the  tried  and 
disciplined  soldiers  of  other  lands.     It  was  not  even   as 
when  the  levies  of  each  district  were  failed   out  at  the 
bidding  of  a  power  which  could  inflict  summary  penalises 
on  all  defaulters.    The  cowardly,  the  sluggish,  the  prudent, 
could  bold  aloof,  and  would  be  serving  those  actually  in 
power  by  holding  aloof.     None  would  take  part  in  these 
desperate  enterprises  but  the  brave  uid  zealous,  who  were 
ready  to  risk  everything  in  the  cause  of  freedom.     And 
they  had  to  make  the  risk,  when  the  odds,  if  not  of  actoal 
numbers,  at  least  of  discipline  and  regular  command,  were 
all  on  the  other  side.    An  united  effort  of  the  whole  nation 
was  now  impossible ;  the  last  chance  of  such  an  effort  was 
lost  when  Eadwine  and  Morkere  drew  back  and  left  the 
faithful  men  of  London  to  their  fate.'     There  was  now  no 
room  for  anything  beyond  local,  desultory,  nnd  in  truth 
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eless,  efforte.  The  force  of  the  etrangeis  in  each  dia- 
t  was  commonly  strong  enoiig'h  to  pat  dotvn  the  msur- 
U  in  that  district.  And  it  w&s  even  possible,  hy  m«*a9 
lose  powers  which  every  estabUshod  government  has  at 
lisposal,'  to  use  the  native  force  of  the  obedient  districts 
nst  tlie  districts  which  were  at  any  moment  in  revolt. 
o  it  proved  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  distant 
s  of  England  were  in  arms  against  William  at  the 
e  time.  The  forces  of  the  West,  of  the  North,  and  of 
shires  on  the  Welsh  border,  if  they  had  only  been 
ight  together  by  a  common  effort  under  a  competent 
er,  would  have  formed  a  host  which  it  would  have  cost 
tiam  himself  some  pains  to  overthrow.  As  it  was,  the 
■inted  attemptis  of  the  insorgente  were  easily  put  down 
etail.  We  do  not  even  hear  that  the  men  of  Dorset 
Somerset  thought  of  joining  their  forces  with  the  men 
'evcnshire  and  Cornwall.  The  besiegers  of  Montacute 
the  t:>esie2«rs  of  Exeter  were  crashed  senoratdr.     And 
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force  thus  raised  was,  we  are  told,  especially  under  the  oa^p.xTni^ 
divine  protection,^  whether  because  they  had  a  bishop  to 
their  captain  is  not  more  fully   explained.     We  have  no 
details  of  the  march  or  of  the  operations  of  the  warlike 
prelate.     We  are  only  told  that  the  force  under  Geoffrey 
attacked  the  English  who  were  besieging  Montacute ;  that  He  dia- 
they  slew  some,  took  others  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  besiegen. 
flight.     The  prisoners,  according  to  the  martial  law  of  the 
eleventh  century,  were  punished  by  mutilation;^  in  the  Punish- 
more  polished  days  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  Second  these  mutilauon. 
forerunners  of  the  followers  of  Monmouth  would  hardly 
have  escaped  the  gibbet  or   the  quartering-block.    The 
suppression  of  the  other  revolts  is  recorded  with  equal  lack 
of  detail,  and  withal  with  a  £K>od  deal  of  confusion.    Count  Action  of 
Brian^  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  defeating  the  wiiUam 
second  attempt  of  Harold's  sons,^   again  appears  on   the  ^^j^ 
stage.     With  him  is  coupled  Count  William,  whether  the 
same  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  former  campaign 
or  the  more  famous  William  Pitz-Osbem  of  Hereford  is 
not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish.     Our  single  account  seems 
to  send  the  same  pair  of  commanders  at  once  to  the  relief 
of  Exeter  and  to  the  relief  of  Shrewsburv.*     But  we  can 


'  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.     "  Divine  nutu  impediti  sunt/ 
'  lb.      "Quoedam   peremerunt,    partim   captos    mutilaverunt,   reliquofi 
fugaverunt.** 

*  See  above,  p.  243. 

♦  Ord.  Vit.  514  A,  B.  "Exonis  dves  Regi  &vebant,  non  immemores 
pressuramm  quas  olim  passi  fuetant.  ProtinuB  ubi  Rex  hsc  aocepit, 
comites  duos,  Guillelmum  et  Briennum,  laborantibus  subvenire  pnecepit. 
Verum  priusqnam  illi  Scrobesburiam  pervenisBenty  urbe  eombustft  hostes 
discesseianty  defenscM^s  quoque  £zoni»  subito  eniperunt  et  impetu  in  se 
obeddentes  abegerunt.  Fogientibus  obvii  GuillehnuB  et  Briennus  grandi 
csede  temeritatem  pnnierunt."  From  this  account,  taken  literally,  we 
should  certainly  think  that  the  same  two  commanders  were  sent  both  to 
Exeter  and  to  Shrewsbury.  But  this  is  unlikely,  almost  impossible.  Brian 
however  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  relieve  Exeter,  and  William,  if 
William  Fitz-Osbem  be  meant,  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  relieve 
Shrewsbury.     One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  two  distinct  expeditions  under 
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?ast  see.  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  the 
■le  history  of  the  cnmpai^.  that  the  citizens  of  Exeter 
3  no  longer  on  the  patriotic  side.  With  the  Norman 
-ison  of  tht'  Bed  Mount  within  their  walls,  the  actual 
sure  brought  upon  tliem  was  not  small ;  in  such  a  case 
'  may  well  have  been  tired  of  enterprises  which  bronight 
it  tie  fruit,  and  they  may  have  been  well  pleased  to 
pt  a  season  of  peace  even  at  the  hands  of  the  stranger. 
spirit  of  the  proud  commonwealth  was  so  changed 
its  burghers,  so  far  from  giving  any  help  or  comfort 
lie  insurgents,  seem  to  have  actively  joined  in  driving 
Q  back.  The  defenders  of  Exeter,  a  name  which  most 
ly  fakes  in  both  the  foreign  garrison  and  the  English 
:ens,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  drove  away  the  be- 
ers from  the  walls.  The  flying  insurgeuts  were  met 
:he  forces  of  the  two  Counts,  and  paid,  we  are  toU, 
forfeit  of  their  rashness  by  being  smitten  with  a  great 
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over  confidence  of  his  commanders  in  York  had  for  once  oba^jlyiii. 
led  him  astray,  and  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  the  North  had 
been  the  result.    As  soon  as  the  news  came,  he  was  moved 
with  grief  and  wrath,^  and  he  at  once  set  forth  to  avenge 
the  blow  which  he  had   not  been  able  to  hinder.     The 
nature  of  the  force  which  he  took  with  him  showed  that 
speed  was  the  main  object.     It  is  mentioned  in  an  em- 
phatic way  that   it   was   a  force  of   cavalry.'      Before 
William  could   reach   the  Norths   the  Danish   fleet  had 
withdrawn   into  the    Humber,   and  the  ships  had  been 
drawn  up  on  the  coast  of  lindesey.^    William  and  his  He  snr- 
horsemen    followed    them.      The    crews   were    evidently  ^j^  ^ 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  William  seems  to  have  Liwi«My« 
scoured  with  his  horse.     Some  were  overtaken  and  slain 
in  the  marshes  of  the  district ;  others  were  driven  out  of 
various    lurking-places^   of   which   we    have    no    distinct 
account,  but  which  would  seem  to  have  been  some  kind 
of  rough  and  hasty  fortresses,  which  William  deemed  it 
needful  to  level  with  the  ground.*     But  the  mass  of  the  They  re- 
invaders  made  their  way  to  their  ships,  and  crossed  over  Holder- 
to  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  estuary.     There  they  were 
safe  for  the  present.     William  had  no  naval  force  in  those 
waters ;  so  the  Danes  were  left  for  awhile  to  devise  plans 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  "Securo  Begi  cftsus  Buorum  nuntiatur,  terribilitas 
hominum  major  quam  sit  amplificante  hmk  refertnr,  et  quod  cum  ipso 
dimicatori  confidenter  prsstolentur.  Bex  ergo  tarn  dolore  quam  ir&  con- 
turbatur,  ac  ad  hostes  cum  ezerdtu  properare  oonatur."  If  we  may  truit 
the  Winchester  Annalist  (Ann.  Mon.  ii.  28),  William  showed  his  wrath 
towards  his  defeated  servants  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  shown  it  to 
his  defeated  enemies  at  Alen^on ;  "Multi  de  castello  latenter  egreed  rem 
infaustam  Regi  nunti&runt,  quare  manus  dexterse  et  nasi  sunt  amputati,  ad 
infidelium  terrorem,  et  in  manifestum  judicium,  quod  commissum  sibi 
castellum  infideliter  custodierant.'* 

'  lb.  514  A.     "  Ipse  illuc  cum  equitatu  oontendit.** 

*  lb.  "  nii  vero  metu  magni  beUatoris  in  Humbram  aufiigiunt,  et  rip» 
quae  Idndissem  attingit  applicant.'* 

*  lb.  "Ne&rios  quosdam  in  paludibus  pene  inaccesabilibus  repperit, 
gladioque  puniit,  et  aliquot  latibula  diruit.** 


ness. 
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hicb  they  miglit  avenge  botii  thcmBelres  and  thtnt 

ides.' 

illiam  had  thaa  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  tlie 

8  immediately  at  his  disposal.  If  he  had  not  crushed 
ivading  hoetj  he  had  at  least  made  them  feel  the  force 
I  hand,  and  he  had  shown  with  what  speed  he  cniiM 
ir  even  in  those  parts  of  his  kingdom  where  his 
nee  was  least  looked  for.     As  he  had   no  immediate 

9  of  reaching  the  Danes  in  Holdernese,  he  himself 
back  to  put  down  the  insurgents  who  still  held  their 
id  at  Stafibrd.  In  Lindeeey  he  tefl  two  tmsty 
ins  to  guard  that  coast  against  any  attacks  from  the 
9  on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber,  One  of  these  was 
irother  Robert,  who  was  thus  soon  called  away  from 
lew  estates  in  the  West,  and  who  must  have  been 
ing  in  tlie  flats  of  Lincolnshire  at  the  very  time  that 
isnrgents  were  besieging  his  own  castle  on  the  peaked 
in    Somerset.      With    him   was  joined    in    command 
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the  effects  of  the  blow  were  lasting;  many  entries  in  the  oHAP.XTiir. 
Survey  show  how  deeply  both  the  town  and  the  shire  of  Serere 
Stafford  suffered,  and  how  much  lies  hid  under  the  few^^^ 
and  pithy  words  of  our  story.     The  wasted  houses  of  the  ^]!?  *^ 
town,  the  wasted  lands  of  the  shire^  the  vast  scale  on  which 
the  confiscation  was  carried  out,  show  that  Staffordshire 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  vigorous  resistance,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  marked  out  for  special  vengeance.^ 

The  western  and  central  shires  were  thus  subdued; 
Chester  alone,  the  north-western  angle,  so  to  speak,  of 
Western  England^  still  remained  independent.  But  the 
more  pressing  dangers  of  the  North  at  least  won  for  this 
untouched  fortress  of  English  freedom  the  gloomy  privi- 
lege of  being  devoured  the  last  For  the  present,  William  William 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Nottingham^  a  town  which,  as  we  Notting- 

VioTn   ■ 

have  seen,  he  had  strongly  fortified  in  his  first  northern 

march.^     This   was    an   excellent    central    position   from 

which  to  watch    at   once    Lindesey,  York,   and   Chester, 

as  well  as  to  guard  against  any  movements  which  might 

even  now  arise  in  the  newly  conquered  districts.    While  Action  of 

William  was  putting   down   the   movement   at   Stafford,  against  the 

his  commanders   had   not  been  idle  on  the  banks  of  the  I^^  ^ 

lindeBey. 

Humber.  The  people  of  the  land  were  doubly  the  firiends 
of  the   invaders.     They  were   bound  to  the  subjects   of 

armata  plebs  divendfl  inforttiniiB  hinc  inde  miserabiliter  ooncutitnr.  Lex 
Dei  passim  violator  et  ecdesiasticiis  rigor  pene  ab  omnibus  dissolvitur. 
Geedee  miseronim  multiplicantur,  animseqae  cnpiditatis  et  ine  stimulis 
stimulantur  ac  sauciantur,  et  catervatim  hino  inde  ad  infema  raptantur, 
damnate  Deo,  cujus  judida  esse  justissima  comprobantur." 

'  Domesday,  246.  "In  burgo  de  Stadford  habet  Hex  in  suo  dominio 
xviii.  burgenses  et  viii.  vastas  mansiones ;  praeter  has  habet  Bex  ibi  xxii. 
mansiones  de  honore  Comitum ;  hamm  v.  smit  vasts,  alise  inhabitantur.** 
Of  the  houses  belonging  to  other  lords,  all  foreigners,  ninety-five  were 
inhabited  and  thirty -six  waste.  The  entry  of  "  wasta"  often  oocurs  in  the 
shire,  especially  in  a  long  list  of  Crown  lands  in  246.  There  are  no  large 
English  landowners,  but  there  is  a  list  of  Thegns  at  the  end,  among  whom 
we  find  the  Northumbrian  Gamel.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  479. 

'  See  above,  p.  199. 
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egen  by  the  old  tie  of  the  common  Danish  blood  whi«b 
ned  eo  large  an  element  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
desey ;  they  were  bound  too  by  their  good  wishes  for 

Buceess  of  their  helpers  in  the  common  canse.  The 
ful  season  of  Christmas  was  drawiDjg  near,  and  tJie  nwn 
Lindeeey  called  their  Danish  friends  to  juiu  them  in 

feasts  with  which  they  enlivened  the  gloom  of  winter. 
■  Danes  landed,  and  shared  in  the  tntertainments  of 
ir  English  hosts.  But  the  Nonnan  Earls  cnme  upon 
m  when  Ihey  were  un]>rei>ared,  in  the  very  moment  of 
ivity.  The  hospitable  board  was  stained  with  blood,  nnd 
Danes  were  driven  baek  with  much  slaughter  to  their 
IS. '  But  it  was  presently  rnmonred  that  feasting  on  » 
nder  sc&k'  und  on  a  more  important  spot  was  thonght 

The  Danes,  and  no  doubt  their  English  friends  also, 
■e  purposing  to  keep  the  Midwinter  feast  at  York.*  This, 
.vtU  as  what  ibllows,  showB  either  that  Mine  coDaidar- 
e  nart  of  the  oitv  must  have  escaned  the  flames,  or  else 
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after  times  to  become  the  site  of  the  pahu»  and  minster  of  oBAP^vm. 
Howden.    The    spot    itself  where  William    reached  the  Origin  dT 
stream  is  marked  out  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  OMtfo; 
of  the  most  famous  castles  reared  hj  those  whom  the  event  ^^^^^ 
of  that  campaign  was  to  set  as  lords  over  northern  Eng- 
land.    It  was  near  the  place  where  Ilbert  of  Lacy  raised 
that  renowned  fortress^  the  scene   of  the    martyrdom  ^of^~t3*a* 
Thomas  of  Lancaster^  and  of  the  mysterious  death  of  the 
deposed  Richard/  which,  most  likely  from  the  incident  of     1400. 
this  very  march,  received  the  Romance  name  of  Ponte&act. 
The  fortress  howerer,  all  whose  remains  seem  to  be  of 
much  later  date,  does  not,  like  so  many  others,  overhang  a 
river  at  its  feet.    The  actual  spot  of  William's  encamp- 
ment is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  mills  and  wharfs  and 
factories  of  the  modern  town  of  Castleford.     That  name 
shows  itself  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  foundation  of 
Ilbert,  while  at  the  same  time  it  marks  the  spot  as  having 
been  used  as  a  place  for  crossing  the  river  in  much  earlier 
times.     The  stream  is  now  spanned  by  a  bridge,  but,  if 
that  bridge  had  any  predecessor  in  the  days  before  William, 
it  had  been  broken  down  by  the  enemy.'    The  Aire  at 

*  On  the  execution  of  Thomas  of  LancaBter  "extra  villam  de  Ponte 
Fracto/'  see  WaLsinghaiQ,  i.  165,  ed.  Riley,  and  Bymer,  ii.  493 ;  and  on 
the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  see  the  other  writ  in  ii.  525. 

'  I  am  not  bound  to  determine  the  manner  of  death  of  Richard  the 
Second,  but  I  suppose  that  we  may  safely  use  the  words  of  Walsingham 
(ii.  345),  "  Clausit  diem  extremum  apud  castrum  de  Ponte  fVacto.'* 

'  The  name  Pans  Fractua,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Domesday,  appears 
in  Orderic,  and  was  probably  known  to  William  of  Poitiers.  The  son  of 
Ilbert  of  Lacy  appears  in  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  804  C,  as  "  Rodbertus 
de  Pontfracto,  filius  Bberti  de  Laceio.**  It  is  used  also  by  the  Continuator 
of  Florence,  1140;  and  John  of  Hexham  (X  Scriptt.  26a)  speaks  of  one 
who  "  honori  Pontifracto  prsesedit,**  and  Richard  of  Hexham  (X  Scriptt.  303) 
of  "  honor  Pontigfracti." 

As  the  name  exists  in  English  only  in  its  Romance  form,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  was  given  soon  after  the  plkoe  was  brought  into  notice 
by  this  incident  in  William's  march.  It  therefore  follows  that  a  bridge 
was  actually  broken  down  at  the  time.  Hie  difficulty  arising  from  the 
distance  between  the  town  and  castle  of  Pontefract  and  the  possible  site 
of  any  real  ponsfradui  is  equal  in  any  case. 
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point  is  DOW  navi^hle,  at  nil  events  for  tbe  keels  of 
Muntr)',  but  it  is  dcBcribed  ob  being  at  the  time  of 
iam's  coming  imp&ssabte  alike  hy  ho&ts  and  by 
ng:.'  We  need  not  however  take  this  as  implyingT 
than  the  ineidental  state  of  the  stream  during  the 
cr  months.  William,  we  are  told,  cast  aside  the 
eels  alike  of  those  who  proixised  to  retreat  and  of  those 
sug^sted  the  repair  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  might 
[j  a  means  of  passage  for  the  enemy,  or  an  attack 
it  he  made  ujion  them  while  they  were  still  engaged 
e  work.-  Wdliam  thought  it  better  to  stay  idle  for 
•  whole  weeks  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Aire,^  while,  as 
story  implies,  the  left  bank  was  lined  by  at  least  a 
;hment  of  the  insurgents  and  their  allies.  This  is  not 
jly  in  the  s|iirit  of  Brihtnoth;*  wc  may  add  that  it  is 
n  the  spirit  of  William  himself  The  tale  goes  on  to 
hat  all  this  while  a  valiant  man  named  Lisois^  was 
'ullv   scekintr   for  a  ford  both    above  and   below  the 
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and  his  men^  but  they  were  themselves  defeated  and  dis-  oHAPJcvm. 
persed.^    On  the  next  day  Lisois  came  back  to  the  camp 
with  the   good   news.     The  army  marched  to  the  spot ;  WflUam 
they  forded  the  river  at  the  point  which  he  showed  them,  |^,Q|y  ^j,^^ 
and  thence  made  their  way  towards  York,  through  woods,  *^®  '*^*'- 
marshes,  hills,  and  valleys,  along  a  narrow  track  through 
which  two  could  not  go  abreast.^    This  description,  as  well 
as  the  evident  distance  of  the  ford  from  Fonte&act,  seems 
to  show  that,  if  the  tale  is  to  be  trusted^  the  ford  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  hilly  country  far  up  the  river,  and  that 
the  march  to  York  must  have  been  made  by  a  roundabout 
course  indeed.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  fords  which 
could  be  crossed  in  summer  would  be  useless  when  the 
stream  was  swollen  by  the  floods  of  winter,  and  that  the 
means  of  crossing  liad  to  be  looked  for  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  camp.    But  it  must  have  been  no  small  hindrance 
which   caused  William  to  lose  so  much  time  at  such  a 
moment,  and  to  reach  the  object  of  his  march  by  such  a 
roundabout  and  difficult  way,  when  the  Boman  road  leading 
straight  over  the  flat  country  from  Pontefract  to  York  lay 
invitingly  before  his  eyes.   It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  Probable 
that  some  part  of  the   seemingly  wasted  time  was  spent  ^^  of 
in  those  negotiations  with  the  Danish  commander  which  ^^^ 
afterwards  led  to  the  utter  and  shameful  failure   of  his  Danee. 
whole  enterprise.^ 

At  last  William  for  the  third  time  drew  near  to  York.    I  William 
wish  we  could  believe  the  tale  of  some  later  writers^  who  York  and 
tell  us  that  he  met  with  a  valiant  resistance,*  and  that  ®^*f" . 

'  witnout  op- 

the  city  was  taken  only  by  storm  with  the  slaughter  of  position.     , 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.  "  Per  multam  demum  difficultatem  locum  transmea- 
bilem  deprehendit,  et  cmn  Ix.  magnanimJB  eqaitibus  pertrandyit,  super  quos 
hofitium  multitudo  imiit,  sed  his  acerrime  repugnantibus  non  pnevaluit." 

'  lb.    "  Poetero  die  Lisois  reversus  prodit  vadum,  nee  mora,  tradudtur 
exerdtus.     Itur  per  aUvas,  paludes,  montana,  valles,  arctissimo  tramite  qui  ^ 
binos  lateraliter  ire  non  patiebatur.** 

'  This  is  the  probable  suggestion  of  Sir  Frands  Palgraye,  iii.  455. 
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laands  of  men.'  But  it  secma  plain  that  he  entered  tlie 
or  lis  raina,  and  found  no  mou  to  witlist&nd  him. 

Northumbrians  bad  gone  each  man  to  his  home  an«r 
r  first  great  success,'  and  we  hear  nothing  which  shon-a 
-  tboir  forces  hud  Wen  again  brought  together.  Of  the 
i»  we  are  expreesly  told  that  the  news  of  their  flight 

brought  to  William  before  he  had  reached  the  city.* 

first  object  wne  onco  more  to  secure  its  possession.  A 
e  was  left  at  York,  with  orders  to  begin  at  once  with 
repair  of  the  CAstlee,  which  were  once  more  to  bold  tbo 
ropnlis  of  the  North  in  snbjection.*  And  now  came 
.  fearful  deed,  half  of  poliey,  half  of  vengeance,  which 
stamped  the  name  of  William  with  infamy,  and  whicU 
IS  a  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  downward  conraeof  his 
al  being.  He  had  embarked  in  a  wrongful  uudertaking; 

hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  heightened  the 
inal  wrong  by  reckless  or  wanton  cruelties.  Bat,  as 
,  wrong  avengfld  itself  by  leadiiij;  to  deepea-  wrong. 
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and  Tostig,  harsh  as  they  were,  would  have  shruDk  from  GBAVJcvm;. 
the  horrors  which  William  now  made  op  his  mind  in  cold 
blood  to  deal  oat  on  northern  England.     The  harryings  of  Iti  delibe- 
which  Sussex  and  Kent  had  seen  something  on  his  first  ^^^^^ 
landing^  were  now  to  be  carried  out,  &r  more  systemati-  <«>•■•<'*«'• 
cally,  &r  more  unflinchingly,  through  the  whole  of  York- 
shire and  several  neighbouring  shires.'    The  King  took  the  WflUam'a 
work  of  destruction  as  his  personal  share  of  the  conquest  of  ^^^^ 
Northiuj^berland.     He  left  others  to  build  his  castles  in^^^^^^* 
York;  ne  left  others  to  watch  the  Danish   fleet  in  the     % 
Humber ;   but  he  himself  went  through  the  length  and     \ 
breadth  of  the  land,  through  its  wildest  and  most  difficult 
r^ons,  alike  to  punish  the  past  revolts  of  its  people  and 
to  cripple  their  power  of  engaging  in  such  revolts  for  the 
time  to  come.     That  all  ^who  withstood  him  were  slain 
with  the  sword ^  was  a  matter  of  course;  Harold  had  done 
as  much  as  that  in  his  great  campaign  against  Grufiydd.^ 
But  now  William  went  to  and  fro  o\jr  points  a  hundred 
miles  from  one  another,^  destroying^  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
the  life  of  the  earth.     It  was  not  mere  plunder,  which  may 
at  least  enrich  the  plunderer;  the  work  of  William  at  this 
time  was  simple  unmitigated  havoc.     Hou'^es  were  every-  utter  de- 
where  burned  with  all  that  was  in  them ;  stores  of  corn,  propei^of 
goods  and  property  of  every  kind,  were  brought  together  *^  ^'^^• 
and  destroyed  in  the  like  sort ;  even  living  animals  seem 

*  See  voL  iii.  pp.  413,  533. 

'  The  great  hArrying  of  the  North  is  mentioned  briefly  but  emphatically 
in  the  Chronicles,  1069 ;  ''  pa  se  kyng  Jxis  geazode,  y%  for  he  northward  mid 
earie  hia  fyrde  ^  he  gegaderian  mibte,  and  ^  scire  mid  ealle  forliergode 
and  aweste.**  So  Florence ;  "  Quod  uU  Begi  innotoit  WiUdmo,  exerdtu 
mox  oongregato,  in  Northymbriam  efferato  properavit  animo,  eamque  per 
totam  hiemem  devastare,  homineeqne  tmddare,  et  multa  mala  non  ceesabat 
agere."  Fuller  details  come  from  Orderio,  the  Evesham  History,  and  other 
sources. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.  "Plerosque  gladio  yindice  ferit,  aliorum  latebias 
evertit,  terras  devastat,  et  domos  cum  rebus  omnibus  ooncremat.** 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  471. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.    "  Spatio  centum  mUliariorum  castra  ejus  diflp^mduntur.** 
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lave  been  driven  to  perish  in  the  universal  Luming^.* 
authentic  records  of  the  Conquest  give  no  hint  of  any 
ptions  being  made  or  favour  being  shown  in  any  part 
lie  doomed  region.  But  local  legends  as  UGual  sapply 
r  tale  of  wonder.  Beverley  was  saved  by  the  interposi- 
of  itu  heavenly  patron,  the  canonized  Archbishop  John," 

King  had  pitched  hie  camp  seven  miles  from  the 
3,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  peojjle  of  the  whole 
■hbourhood  had  taken  shelter  with  all  their  precious 
gs  in  the  in\-iolahle  sanctuarj-  which  was  afforded  by 
frithstool  of  the  saint. ^  On  hearing  this,  some  plun- 
rs,  seemingly  without  the  royal  orders,*  set  forth  to 
:e  a  prey  of  the  town  and  of  those  who  had  sought 
ter  in  it.     They  entered  Beverley  without  meeting  with 

resistance,  and  made  their  way  to  the  churchyard, 
re  a  vast  crowd  of  people  was  gathered  together.'*  The 
er  of  the  band,  Toustain  by  name* — not,  let  us  hope, 
son  of  Rolf,  the  standard-bearer  of  Senlac' — marked 

an  nlrl  man  in  ~uv^l^  °«.>«mI  nrlth  '„  t^lAi^n  b«4>al»t  ^.t. 
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or  the  prize  which  Harold  or  Siward  or  some  other  bracelet-  ouKxnn. 
giver*  had  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  good  service  againat 
Soot  or  Briton  or  Northman.    The  Englishman  fled  within 
the  walls  of  the  minster.     The  sacrilegioos  Tonataic,  sword 
in  hand,  spurred  his   horse  within  the  hallowed   doors.' 
But  the  vengeance   of  Sunt  John   of  Beverley  did  not 
slnmber.     The  horse  fell  with  ito  neck  broken,  and  Toustun 
himself,  smitten  in  his  own  person,  his  arms  and  legs  all 
twisted  behind  his  back,  seemed  no  longer  a  man  bat  a 
monster.3     His  afirighted  comrades  laid  aside  all   their 
schemes  of  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  humbly  implored 
the  mercy  of  the  saint.*    They  made  l^ir  way  back  to 
William  and  told  him  the  tale  of  wonder.    The  King  had  wmiMm 
already  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  cborch  of  Saint  John/  the  nghta 
and  now,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  sunt,  he  summoned  the  ^^%^ 
chief  members  of  the  Chapter  before  him,  and  again  con- 
firmed all  their  possessions  by  charters  tinder  the  royal  seal." 

'  Compare  in  the  Song  of  Bnmuiburh  the  deacriptiou  of  ^thelstau  M 
"  beoma  beahgifa,"  and  again  in  the  Song  of  Maldon  (Thoipe,  Aiulect*, 

■31)1 

"  fleton  ISe  secgui, 
[«t  )iu  most  Bendam  raSe 
beagu  iri^  gebeoige." 

*  Al.  Bev.  119.  "  Eztracto  qno  erat  pnednctni  ^adio,  per  nediam 
pleloii  attonitee,  super  embsarium  fureiu  afnem  peneqailur  .  .  Intra  valvaa 
eccleHce  jam  pene  fiigiende  eistinotuni  inseqaitut." 

*  lb.  "  Eoce  eqauB  in  quo  ledebat  fraclo  ooOo  ooimlt,  et  ipe^  &de 
jam  defonni  pout  teigum  vent  mambm  pedibniqne  retortil,  velut  mon- 
BtTum  infbrma  omiiium  in  ae  mlnuitlum  or*  convmtlt"  It  !■  curious 
to  see  bov  Thieny  (i.  319)  wateradoim  the  mlrade  ;  "eon  cheral,  ^asant 
aur  te  f*vi,  a'ab^ttlt  et  le  frcdna  dam  ■»  chute."  OT  coone  thia  ia  Ukel; 
enough  to  have  been  the  kernel  of  truth  In  the  legend,  but  no  man  has 
a  right  to  tell  the  tale  in  this  sh^w  as  if  it  were  undoubted  fact.  On 
itorie*  of  this  kind,  «ee  the  ptofoond  ranftdu  of  Profenor  Stabbe  In  Ui 
Preface  to  De  InttMimu,  xxvii-izii. 

*  Al.  Bev.  119.  "Stapebcti  et  eitenlti  Bodi  ejuE^  pmjetrtiB  armii  et 
depoeitA  fiervcitate,  ad  impetntndam  Sancti  Johannis  mlaeiicradiani  oon- 


'  See  above,  p.  304. 

'  Al.  Bev.  1 19.  "  Bex,  audit!  virtute  gloriod  confenoria,  Terenaque  nmPem 
ultionem  de  oeterli,  accerritlB  ad  ae  majoiibui  eocleelK,  quKcumque  priorunt 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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oaAFjvni.  He  added  new  grants  of  land  and  precious  gifU  for  tha 
adoroment  of  the  mineter,*  and,  what  was  of  more  uninft- 
diate  value  than  all,  that  there  mi^t  be  no  farther  danger 
Ha  re-        of  the  peace  of  Saint  John  being  broken,  fae  at  once  bn^ 
cMup.         up  bis  camp  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  removed  bis  head- 
quarters to  a  place  far  removed  &om  the  hallowed  spot.* 

The  lands  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  vrere  thos,  according 
to  the  local  legend,  sparod  amid  the  general  havoc,  and 
were  still  tilled  while  all  around  was  a  wilderness.'  The 
loDg  abiding  tmcea  of  the  destruction  which  was  now 
wrought  were  its  most  fearful  feature.  The  accouuta  of 
the  immediate  ravaging  are  graphic  and  terrible  enoug'h, 
but  they  are  perhaps  outdone  in  signiiicancebythepassion- 
I  less  witness  of  the  great  Survey,  the  entries  of  "  Waste," 
'  "  Waste,"  "  Waste,"  which  we  read  through  page  after 
page  of  the  Yorkshire  lordships  which,  seventeen  -years 
a^ier,  had  not  recovered  from  the  blow,*     Indeed  we  may 

T«gnm  vel  prindpum  libertkto  oldsin  todMm  fnenut  onllKt^  ngtt  anotA- 
riute  et  nglUi  am  munimine  cimSmuiTlt."  Tba  oUcf  of  Uieae  tamn  bona- 
&ctora  WM  ^tbelsUo,  the  ■Bcmid  bunder  of  the  oliDToh  in  hi  nonlu' 
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be  inclined  to  aek  whether  northern  Eng^lond  ever  lolly  mu-xna. 
recovered  from  the  blow  till  that  great  developement  of 
modem  times  which  has  revereed  the  reepectiTe  importanoe 
of  the  North  and.  the  Soath.     For  nine  years  at  least  no 
attempt  was  made  at  tilling  the  ground;  between  York 
and  Durham  every  town  gtood  empty;  their  streets  became 
lurking-places    for    robbers    and    wild     beasts.'      Even    a  Long 
generation  later  the  passing  traveller  belield  with  sorrow  the  ^^ 
mina  of  &mou8  towns,  with  their  lofty  towera  rising  above  o"*" 
the  forsaken  dwellings,  the  fields  lying  untitled  and  tenant- 
less,  the  rivers  flowing  idly  through  the  wilderness.*     At  State  of 
the  time  the  scene  was  so  fearful  that  the  contemporary  ,ttj,a 
writers  seem  to  lack  words  to  set  forth  its  full  horrors.  **"■■ 
Men,  women,  and  children  died  of  hunger ;  they  kid  them 
down  and  died  in  the  roade  and  in  the  fields,  and  there  was 
no  man  to  bury  them.'     Those  who  survived  kept  up  life 
on  strange  and  unwonted  food.     The  flesh  of  cat*  and  dogs  utter 
was  not  disdained,  and  the  teaching  which  put  a  ban  onQenoftha 
the  flesh  of  the  horse  aa  the  food  of  Christian  men  was  "w^"""- 
forgotten  under  the  stress  of  hanger.     Nay,  there  were 
those  who  did  not  shrink  from  keeping  themselves  alive  on 

'  Sim.  Duo.  Geit.  R^g.  1079,  p.  Sg,  Hinde.  "  Interea  it>  tent  eultwe 
deetituU,  Ut>  ubique  aoUtado  patebat  per  norem  aimof.  Intw  Eboncam 
et  Dnnelmuni  nusquam  tUIa  fnhabitkta,  ba(ti«mn  tantum  et  UtioDDtD 
l«tibul»  magno  itineruitibiu  fuere  timori." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  149.  "ttoqua  provIndB  qnondaa  fertUia  et  tyran' 
norum  nutriculie  incendio,  pnedA,  aangniDe,  nerri  mcelal ;  homua  par  aexa- 
ginta  et  eo  amplioa  milliaria  oDit^&Hun  incnlta ;  nudum  onmiom  acJum 
vtjiu  ad  hoe  ttiam  lempwi ;  urbea  (dun  prndaTaa,  tuiret  prooeritate  ant 
in  aelnm  mlnantea,  agnia  Ivtoa  pMcnia,  Imgnoa  Baviia,  ei  qdia  DMdci  vldet 
peregrinna,  ingemit,  d  quia  anpereat  vetna  inoola,  wm  agiMiaalt.''  Are  wa 
Ifl  (ee  In  theae  boTen-reaching  towen  th«  tall  lender  tmbnttraaaed  ateqilee 
of  onr  earlicat  Bomaneaqae  1 

'  Sim.  Don.  u.  a.  "  Erat  horror  ad  Intueoiduin  per  domoa,  plataaa,  et 
ItanoiB  cadavera  homana  dlaaolvl,  et  tabcaoentla  patndliM  emn  ftstore 
horrendo  acatorire  Tcnnibna.  Neqne  enim  mpnrat  qui  ea  humo  cooperiret, 
onmibua  rel  aiatiBctii  gladio  et  tuaa,  Tel  pmpta  famem  patanum  wlnm 
rellnqaraitibua." 

D   2 


oydutsr  OF  irEsmv  avd  sobth&rx  csolahd. 

Oesti  <^  their  om  kind.'  Otbera,  in  the  Bfwfcing 
^U  of  oor  old  reconls,  boired  tb«r  nerks  for  mat  id  tbe 

dare.  They  becsme  elaree  to  any  one  who  woolil  fru] 
m,  sometime,  whea  happier  daye  had  come,  to  be  set 
■  bj-  the  charity  of  their  ina£tei&.'  Befw*  the  trod 
:he  Ttar,  ^  orkfhire  was  a  wfl Jern^*?.  The  bodies  of 
inbabitanis  in?r«  rotting  in  the  ^rt«ts,  in  the  high- 
's, or  00  their  own  faeulhstooee;  anl  those  lihct  had 
ipvd    fium    sword,  fire,   and    banger,   had    fled    oat    of 

land. 

"he  harnHng  uf  northem  England  was  a  deed  whScb 
<jeni:<nnt>^l  Ijv  men  not  indisposed  bi  make  the  b^  of 
.liana's  Aetds  as  a  deed  ud  which  the  wnth  of  (iod  was 
r  to  fallow.''    To  hii  mre  cenitaeoee  it  was  perfcqn 


William's  chbisthas  at  tobe. 

reconciled  by  the  thoaglit  that,  afler  all,  he  had  shed  i 
blood  except  in  open  fighting.  He  had  spared  the  lives  of  ^'"^* - 
rebels  whom  a  less  merdM  prince  might  have  doomed  to  wiiiiato 
the  slaughter.  His  vengeance  fell  only  on  the  knds  and 
goods  which  were  his  own  lawful  forfeit,  and,  if  their 
former  owners  died  of  hunger  through  their  loss,  that  was 
no  gailt  of  his.  All  this,  all  that  bad  gone  before,  all  that 
was  to  come  ofler,  was  to  be  done  and  suffered  that  William 
might  win  and  wear  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of  those 
whose  gift  it  was  had  given  to  another.  And,  as  if  in  He  faolda 
mockery,  William  decreed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  pomp  „»  fcut 
of  kingship  in  the  midst  of  the  land  which  he  had  wasted.  'iZ^"„ 
He  would  remind  men  that  all  that  he  had  done  was  not 
the  act  of  a  lawless  invader  overcoming  his  foreign  enemies, 
bat  the  act  of  a  lawful  King  subduing  the  rebels  who 
hod  again  and  again  risen  against  him,  who  had  slain 
his  garrisons  and  broken  down  his  castles.  The  Christmas 
feast  was  this  year  to  be  kepi,  not  in  the  new  minster  of 
Eadward  at  Westminster  or  of  Ealdred  at  Gloucester,^  bat 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  ehnrchea  of  the  wasted 
metropolis  of  the  North.  The  Crown  which  Ealdred  hod 
placed  on  William's  bead  was  to  be  worn  in  his  own  ci^, 
when  there  was  no  Northumbrian  Primate  to  do  his  duty 
to  bis  King,  and  only  the  blackened  walls  of  the  minster 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  ceremony.  Still  the  form  was  gone 
through,  doubtless  with  snch  diminished  qilendoar  as  the 
state  of  things  allowed.    The  Crown  and  all  the  other 

taigia  condoteo,  qnuu  frivoUs  ndulatioiiibiu  inutUiter  Kndeo.  Pnetena 
indubitaiiter  affero  quod  impane  non  remittetnr  bun  fenlli  ocdilo.  Bnmmoa 
enim  et  imo>  ictuetur  tnnnipoteiu  Jodez,  et  nqoe  omulnm  fitctk  dinatiat  ac 
puniet  districtusinKu  Tindex,  ut  palun  onmlbiu  moitX  Dei  peipetiM  lai." 
Hiii  paange  U  valuaUe,  even  if  it  be  dmidy  Uis  aomment  of  Orderit^  whose 
■enie  of  right  uid  wrong  ma  k«eii  enough.  But  it  beoomea  of  tenfold 
value.  If  we  esc  believe  that  be  copied  it  from  William  of  Poltlera.  It  would 
■how  th»t  there  were  boimds  l>eyt«d  which  even  that  ■hameUai  flatterer 
refbaed  to  fiillow  Ida  hero. 
'  See  VOL  li,  pp.  43(i,  «6. 
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cHipjviii,  badges  of  royalty  were   bronght  from  Winchester ;   the 
army  was  left  encamped  without  the  city,  and  King  Wil- 
liam, uot  King  Eadgar  or  King  Swegen,  held  the  Christmas 
Settlement  feast  in  York.'     It  was  douhtless  nt  this  grim  Midwinter 
Bliire.         Gcmfit  that  the  main  settlement  of  Yorkshire  took  place. 

Ai]S'*f*'    ^^  ™"^*'  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^'  *^^   Breton  Alan  received 
BriumijF.    that  vast  grant  of  land  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 


^^°^  the  nobles  of  the  North.^  In  one  of  the  most  pictm^sqae 
spots  of  that  land  of  dales  and  streams,  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  rocky  bed  of  the  dark  Swale,  he  reared  the 
castle  which,  under  its  French  name  of  Richmond,  so  loDg 
remained  as  a  link  between  the  English  earldom  and  the 
Breton  duchy. ^  A  hall,  a  keep,  a  chapel,  either  of  this  or 
of  the  next  age,  still  live  to  telt  'of  the  proud  state  of  its 
early  lords,  hut  how  much  of  them  is  actually  the  work  of 
the  first  founder  may  remain  a  problem  for  the  architectutal 
antiquary.-'     Under   the  shadow  of  the  castle  a  town,  as 

>  Ord.  Vit.  gif  A,  B.  "Inter  bella  GuiUelmiM  ra  dviUte  GaenlA 
jubet  adferri  coronam,  oliaqae  onuimeiibk  rts*l>>  et  '""h  «t  dimimo  exeicitii 
in  cutria  Eboracum  pergit,  ibique  Nat&le  Salratorii  nostii  oonodebnt." 
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« 

usual,  arose,  and  the  borough  of  Richmond  gained  import-  csAFjnrnx* 
ance  enough  to  give  its  name  to  new  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral divisions  of  the  surrounding  country.^    The  bounty  EooMi- 
of  its  lords  and  of  their  followers  surrounded  the  castle  fyfotdm- 
with  ecclesiastical   foundations.     A  stately  parish  church  ^^J|^ 
arose  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  Benedictine  priory, 
a  cell  to  Saint  Mary  of  York,  crowned  the  opposite  height 
beyond  the  river.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
among  the  woods  by  the  river  side,  arose  in  the  next  age 
the.  Pnemonstratensian  abbey  of  Saint  Agatha  of  Easby, 
and  the  tall  slender  tower  of  the  still  later  Franciscan 
church  might  almost  seem  in  its  general  proportions  to 
recall  the  architecture  of  an  earlier  day.'    Another  York- 
shire borough  arose  on  the  estate  of  another  of  William's 
followers.    Ill)ert  of  Lacy  became  lord  of  the  lands  where  Lands  of 

UbOTt  of 

William's  host  had  tarried  on  their  Northern  march,  and.  Lacy; 
on  the  nearest  convement  spot  to  the  presumptuous  river,  p^J^[ct 
the  incident  of  the  campaign  was  commemorated  in  the 
name  of  his  castle  of  Pontefract  or  the  Broken  Bridge.^ 
Another  grantee  was  William  of  Percy,  the  founder  of  a 
great  name  whose  genuine  bearers  soon  passed  away,  but 
which  has  been,  like  that  of  the  Csesars,  artificially  handed 
on  to  later  times.^    The  still  more  renowned  name  of 

'  The  Dame  of  '*  Bichmondshire  "  ia  familiar ;  see  Gale,  and  Wliitakcr*8 
Histoiy  passim.    Richmond  also  givee  its  name  to  an  Aitshdeaooniy. 

'  The  Prioiy  of  Saint  Martin  was  founded  about  iioo  by  Wymar,  dapifer 
to  the  second  Alan,  and  a  chief  benefiMJtor  was  "  Boaldns  fiUos  Boaldi,  filii 
Alani,  oonetabularii  Bichmundis.**  Conan  himself  was  also  a  bene&ctor. 
Mon.  AngL  iii.  60 1,  603.  Boaldus  [Rhiwallon]  was  also  the  fiist  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  Easby.  Mon.  AngL  Yii.  931.  The  Franciscan  Friary  was 
founded  in  1358.  Mon.  Angl.  viii.  1545.  The  tall  slender  tower  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuiy  is,  as  usual,  inserted  between  the  nave  and 
choir  of  the  elder  church.  Easby  is  wbH  known  tor  its  noble  xefectocy ;  of 
the  church  but  little  is  left. 

'  See  above,  p.  383.  On  the  descendants  of  Ilbert  see  J(^  of  Hexham, 
X  Scriptt  363,  and  Richard  of  Hexham,  ib.  303. 

*  The  Perdes,  who  seem  to  have  a  mythical  genealogy  before  they  landed 
in  Normandy,  most  likely  came  from  Percy  in  the  Cdtentin.    Hie  genuine 


JNijrESr  OF  WBSTEBS  AKD  SOETttCBS  ESQLAJIT*. 

icrt  of  Bruce  also  sppevs  m  tho  Samy,  bat  bis  lands 
e  a  lat«r  gifl  frofn  tfar  Conigaerar.'  The^  srf  names 
nally  hdonging  to  Nortbem  historj- :  bot  Willtain's 
leiliate  kinsfolk  and  frienils  did  not  £ul  to  oome  in  for 
r  share.  Earl  Harold's  Isadi  at  ConlngEbargti  paeBed 
iVilliam  of  Wturen.*     A  rast  estate,  Ae  reward  donbt- 

of  bis  services  in  Lindesey,  f^ll  to  the  insatiable  loi>]  of 
rtain  and  Corniral).*  One  Drogo  of  Bevivre,  nboso 
'odary  bietor}'  I  shall  discues  eWwhere,  obtained  » 
at  of  the  peiiinsnla  of  Holdeinees.*  Still  many  English 
gns  retained  their  lands  under  the  Crown,"  while  others 

to  hold  tliem  of  Tsonnan  lords.  This  is  spedalljr  the 
•  with  the  lands  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  which  were  lately 
1  by  their  former  owners,*  while  on  the  lands  of  Cotutt 
>ert  they  geem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  di^Meseased 
avour  of  his  forei^  foUowerG.  But,  after  the  frj^tfal 
00  of  this  winter,  lands  in  Yorkshipe  cnnid  have  been  oC 
!e  valoe   to   any  man,  natiTe  or  st>snger.     l^irongh 
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which  only  the  barest  shadow  of  profit  could  now  be  wrung  ceafjcvui, 

for  its  Norman  owner,* 

Yorkshire  was  thoa  conquered.     William  had   made  s  wiUimn'« 

wilderness  and  he  called   it   peace.      Nor  can  we  doubt  campaign. 

that  order  reigned   in   York   while  the   King   wore    his  ^'^^' 

Crown  at  the  Midwinter  feast   in  his   northern  capital. 

As  soon   as    the   holy   season   was   over,   more    warfare, 

more   haroc,    was   to   begio.      Witli    William   the  time 

when  Kings  go  forth  to  battle  was  not  boanded  by  any 

limito  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  farther  North  there  were 

still  foes  to  be  overcome  and  lands  to  be  wasted.     In  EngUib 

some  remote  corner,  seemingly  near  the   moath   of  the  ^^^^ 

Tees,  in  an  inaccessible   spot  snrronnded  by  marshes,  a***'"'^'*- 

daring  band  still  defied  his  power.     They  held  out  in  a 

fastness  stored  with  rich  plunder,  and  deemed  that  there  at 

least  they  were  safe  from  all  attacks.'     The  lands  of  the 

future  Palatinate  of  Durham  were  also  unsubdued.     Since 

the   overthrow  of  Roliert  of  Comines,  no  Norman  had 

appeared  within  the  franchises  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     Sut 

the  land  of  the  saint  was  already  a  wilderness.     Bishop  Flight  of 

j^thelwine  and  his  priests  had  already  fled.     Frightened  and  hia 

at  the  horrors  which  were  going  on  south  of  the  Tees,  ^^^^^ 

they  determined  to   leave  the   church  and  city   on   the  l""- 

.    -   T         .  tr,  ■.  ,  r  December 

height  above  the  Wear,  and  to   seek   safety   once  more  11,1069. 

for   themselves  and  for  the  body  of  their  patron  in   his 

'  Tbiony  quoted  the  pBsaage  in  Doniead*]',  315,  whera  we  read  of  k 
YorkBhire  estate,  "Duo  Taini  tsDnemnt  per  ii.  maneiis.  Ibi  aunt  U. 
vUlani  cum  i.  carucfl.  Tdoit  xl.  solidoa,  modo  iiii.  aoUdaa."  In  the  nine 
pe^  are  other  Bunilar  entries,  Samvft,  wbkh  had  been  hdd  by  five  En^iifa 
poeseaeors,  and  wag  worth  four  pounds,  waa  now  held  of  llbort  bj  a  cerikin 
Robert,  mu  entered  as  waate,  and  valued  at  twen^  pence.  Hie  next  place, 
Tomevre,  held  by  four  Englinlimigi,  had  been  worth  four  ponnda,  and  wu 
now  worth  ten  shillinga. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  5 1 5  B.  "  Riinum  comperit  hoatiie  aJkgiiim  fn  angulo  quodam 
n^onis  latitare,  marl  Tel  paludibua  ondique  munito,"  Hie  podtion  of  this 
place  of  ahelter  is  marked  by  the  oouiae  of  WilUatn'a  maich,  when  be  set 
fbnh  to  reduce  it. 
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b'^ly  iale  of  Lindlsram.  No  one  wxi  more  oager 
tliortin^  to  this  course  than  the  Earl  Goepatric 
tber  out  of  zeal  for  tiieir  prcserration,  or  &om  any 
vortUy  motive,  he  himtielf  undertook  the  ktepiog  o( 
nore  precious  purt  of  the  moveablo  omameDte  of  tho 
h  (luring  their  absence.'  The  Bishop  and  hie  clerks 
^et  forth.  Four  daye  wero  t^iken  np  with  the  march, 
irst  of  which  led  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
e  point  where  it«  waters  are  joined  by  those  of  the 
lern  Don.  There,  on  the  banks  of  the  inlet  locally 
n  as  the  Slake  of  Jarrow,  still  stood  the  Tenerable 
;h  of  the  monastery  where  Banla  had  dwelled,  and 
e  we  may  still  sec  the  maseive  walls  and  narrow  win- 
of  the  choir  in  which  he  worshipped.^  Since  the 
Danish  invasions  Jarrow  eeems  to  have  no  longer 
cd  as  a  monaftery,  but  the  church  vas  at  least  eo  (ar 
rved  that  it  was  able  to  give  a  night's  shelter  to 
elwine  and  his  companione.^  The  next  day's  march 
?d  them  to  a  plac«  called  Bethlingtoo,  in   the  land 
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all  these  difficaltJea,  on  the  fourtb  day,  towards  ^veuiog,  chaf.stiu, 
tbey   Tfached  the  coast  of  the  mainland  oppositi;   to  the  y!"'>'.''^*** 
Holy  Island.     A  miracle  enabled  them  to  reach  -the  goal  &ni ; 
of  their  jonmey  more  speedily.    The  tide,  which  was  full  ^^i 
when  they  reached  the  coast,  ebbed  at  once  to  allow  them  """"^W* 
to  cross,  as  the  waters  by  Mount  Klimaz  made  way  for 
the  passage  of  Alexander.*     As  soon  as  they  were  safe  on 
the  island,  the  waters  came  bach,  so  that  no  pursuers 
might  overtake   them.*     A   single  aged   clerk  was   sent 
back  to  Durhun  to  see  how  matters  &red  in  the  church 
and  city.     On  the  way,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  he  Legend  of 
beheld  Sunt  Cothbertit  and  the  holy  King  Oswald,  and  he  l^^u. 
was  warned  by  them  that  the  judgements  of  another  world  "^'^"^ 
had  already  overtaken  the  wicked   Oilmichael,  whom  be 
had  80  lately  seen  flonrishing  and'  boasting  that  he  could 
do  mischief.     He  was  warned  too  diat  woes  would  &11  on 
Gospatric  also  for  his  timid,  perhaps  sacril^ous,  counsel.^ 
The  priest  sought  the  Earl  and  told  him  of  the  diviue 
threatenings.     Gospatric  hastened  with  naked  feet  to  the 
Holy   Island,   and  craved   pardon   for  that  in  which  he 
had  offended.     But  on  him  vengeance  came  in  this  world ; 

conbvrinm,  id  est  puer  Miehtdus  KppelUtnB,  DMn  reotiiu  pnv  dlaboU 
nunciiparetur,  multaa  fugientibua  injurua  iirogsTit,  iter  eonun  ImpedleBdo, 
ipna  kffligeado,  pnedu  ex  eia  tigendo,  et  qnodcimqiie  nulj  p<Aent  bdendo." 
On  aieae  GmUc  namw  beginning  with  Gil,  aee  Mtas  Yonge'a  Hirtory  of 
Chiistiui  Nunee,  ii.  1 13. 

'  See  the  itoiy  in  Aniui,  i.  16.  1,  3 ;  Pint.  Alex.  1 7 ;  tnd  (XHopue  the 
commenla  of  Joaephaa,  Antlq.  U.  16.  5.  See  >!»>  the  stoiy  of  Loculliu  at 
the  Euphntoi,  Plut.  Luc.  14. 

'  Sm.  Don.  Ge*t.  Begg-  ^^-  "  CInx  Ttmpema,  qnnm  ;Jenuni  nndiiilHi 
man  kdvenientibiu  prohibaret  tn^greanuii,  tctn,  cnUto  nd  iiii  1111  Ubemm 
pneatitit  intndtum,  Its  at  nee  Ibetinuitei  Bliqaanto  tudlni  eeqiieraituT 
flnctiu  mktini,  nee  tvdsntca  allquuito  dtlni  pneonnerant.  Qaom  aotem 
teiram  attipnent,  ecce,  refluum  mare,  sicnt  ante,  totaa  aienaa  opeiuerat." 
Tlie  stoiy  is  told  at  greater  length  and  more  dramaticallj  in  the  Durham 
HUtory,  10.  15. 

■  See  the  whole  atoiym  the  Durham  Eintory.iH.  16.  Thewcrdi  of  S^nt 
Cnthberiit  aboDt  Gotpntric  aie,  "Vn  tihi,  OoqiatricB,  tb  tlU,  GHxpatrice, 
eodeaiam  meam  niii  rabui  eraeulitl  et  in  deeeitum  convertiBti." 
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losB  of  his  earldom  and  all  the  trouliW  which  bcfetl 
I  were  his  punishment.' 

The  Earl  anil  the  Bishup  had  fled,  and  the  mass  of  tlic 
pie  of  the  northern  diocese  followed  the  example  of 
ir  chiefs.  Tlii'y  sought  ehcltvr  amonj;  hills  and  iroods, 
1  wberever  ehelter  was  likely  to  lie  found,*  None 
ved  in  their  duellings  save  those  who  from  any  cause 
kej  the  menns  nf  flight.  The  camp  of  refuge  by  the 
ulh  of  the  Tees  was  well  stocked  with  provisions, 
1  was  fondly  deemed  to  be  impregnable."  Against 
s  stronghold,  at  once  the  nearest  and  the  most 
ig'OrouB  of  the  spots  held  by  those  whom  he  called 
els  and  outlaws,  William  now  set  forth  on  Ills  Jannary 
rth. 

His  march  l&l  him  through  a  ruggwi  and  diSiciUt 
ntry,  which,  we  are  told,  had  never  been  crossed  by 
army,   and  where  a  road  of  twenty  feet  wide  among* 

bills  was  the   only  means   of  approach.*    The   geo- 

nliu    cTinwq    that.    fl>i>     nniintrv   bt»1(pti    nf    -mnut.    1w     tiia 
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quarters  of  the  enemy,  who  took  flight  by  night  at  his  ohafjcyih. 
approach.     He  followed  them  to  the  banks  of  the  riyer^ 
by  a  road  whose  ruggedness  was  such  that  the  King  him- 
self had  often  to  march  on  foot.^    On  the  banks  of  the 
river  he  made    a   halt  of  fifteen   days^^  during   which 
space  he  received  the  submission  of  the  two  most  powerful 
among  his  English  enemies.    Waltheof  came  in  person ;  Submiflsioii  i 
Gospatric  appeared  by  proxy.     They  again  swore  oaths  J^^^^^^     / 
to  him  and  became  his  men,  William  even  consenting  to  GoBpatric. 
receive  the  oath  of  Gbspatric,  as  he  had  received  the  oath 
of  King  Malcolm,^  at  the  hands  of  his  messengers.^    Soth  They  are 
Earls  were  reinstated  in  their  earldoms,  and  no  doubt  []^^^ 
in  all  their  possessions.  '  Waltheof  indeed  was  more  than  Earldoms, 
restored  to  his  former  place;   he  was  admitted  to  the 
King's  highest  favour,  and   was   allowed   to  mingle   his 
blood  with  the  princely  blood  of  Normandy.     A  daughter 
of  William  had  been  only  promised  to  Eadwine ;  a  niece 
of  William  was  really  given  to  Waltheof.     The  elder  Ade-  Marriage 
laide,  the  whole  sister  of  William,  the  daughter  of  Robert  ^d Juditib. 
and  Herleva,  now  the  wife  of  Count  Odo  of  Champagne, 
was  by  her  two  former  husbands   the  mother   of  two 
daughters,   Adelaide   and   Judith.*      With  Adelaide,  the 
daughter  of  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu,  English  history  has 
no  concern.    But  her  younger  sister  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Lambert  of  Lens,  became  the  bride  of  the  English 

>  Ord.  Vit.  515  B.  "Rex  ardens  infestos  mbi  hostes  ad  flmnen  Teidam 
iiii»equitiir,  et  avia  prorumpity  quorum  asperitas  interdum  peditem  eum  ire 
compellit." 

'  lb.     **  Super  Tedam  sedens  quindedm  dies  tranaegit." 

*  See  above,  p.  206. 

*  Old.  Yit.  5156.  "Ibi  reconcQiati  sunt  GualleyuB  prsBsenB  et  Galua 
PatriciuB  absens,  sacramento  per  legates  ezhibito."  So  both  the  Chronicles 
under  1070.  "  Her  se  eorl  WalJ>eof  gri'Sede  wi^  J>one  cyng."  Mr.  Hinde 
(Hist.  North,  i.  179)  remarks  that  Gospatric  "felt  himself  safer  in  his 
rocky  citadel  of  Bamborough  than  at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he 
had  given  such  frequent  provocation.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 
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I'l  of  NorthantpiUm  and  Hnntitigdon.'  Or  ber  later 
eer,  and  of  her  chQdren,  we  shall  hear  again. 
But  the  snbmiBsion  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northatabrians 
i  not  allowed  to  insure  safety  or  pardon  for  the  land 
>r  which  he  ruled.  We  muet  suppose  that  the  sub- 
^sion  of  Gospatric  was  not  followed  br  any  general 
iinis^ion  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  earldom.  \Vbat- 
r  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  land  beyond  the 
tie,  the  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the 
cial  inheritaiico  of  Saint  Cutbberht,  was  doomed  to  a 
ryiiig  aa  remorseless  as  that  which  had  fallen  on  York- 
re  itself.  To  tate  seizin,  as  it  were,  of  the  conquered 
d,  the  host  of  William  was  spread  over  the  whole 
ntry  on  ite  errand  of  destruction.-  The  materials  for 
ighter  were  few,  as  the  inhabitants  had  everywhere  fled, 

their  houses  and  churches  stood  ready  for  the  favonrite 
rman  means  of  destruction.     We  are  specially  told  that 

church  of  Jarrow,  which  had  so  lately  sheltered  ^Ithel- 
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told  whether  the  minster  of  Durham  received  any  damage  ohap.xviii. 
in  its  fifthric ;  but  the  great  church  of  Ealdhun,  forsaken  ®**f  ^ 

^  ^  Durham. 

by  its  bishop  and  his  clergy^  with  the  sound  of  divine 
worship  hushed  within  its  walls,  became  a  place  of  shelter 
for  the  poor  and  weak  and  sickly,  who  lay  there  dying  of 
disease  and  hunger.^  Thus  at  last  William  had  posses- 
sion of  the  city  which  had  so  long  withstood  the  attacks 
of  Scot  and  Norman  alike.  Sut  he  had  possession  only  of 
a  city  without  citizens^  and  of  a  land  so  utterly  wasted 
that  it  finds  no  place  in  the  great  Survey.^ 

This  last-named  &ct,  that  the  shires  north  of  Yorkshire  Durham 
are  not  entered  in  Domesday,  makes  it  hard  to  complete  humber- 
our  picture  of  the  state  of  the  most  northern  parts  of^^"^?*. 

^  ^  *  entered  in 

England  after  their  conquest.     It  may  be  that  so  much  the  Survey, 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  ravage  that  it  was  hardly 
needfiil  to  follow  it  up  with  so  elaborate  a  system  of  con- 
fiscation as  elsewhere.     It  is  certain  that^  both  within  the  Retention 
limits  of  our  own  history  and  in  later  local  annals,  men  ^a^uaigh 
bearing  unmistakeable  English  and  Danish  names,  but  still  ^^^^ 
holding  high  local  position,  appear  in  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere.     And  it  is 
clear  that,  along  with  the  two  earls,  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  Yorkshire  made  their  submission  to  the  Conqueror 
and  were  received  into  some  measure  of  favour.     Among  Submiasian 
these  we  may  probably  reckon   Archill.     He  is  said  to  ^  '^'^''^*^- 
have  been  sent  into  banishment  at  some  stage  of  William's 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Grest.  Regg.  86.  "  DunehnenaiB  eodesia,  omni  custodiA  et 
eodesiastioo  servitio  destit  ta,  spelunca  erat  paupenim  et  debilitun  et  segro- 
tantium,  qui,  quum  fugere  non  poterant^  iHuc  declinantes  fiune  ac  morbo 
defidebant.** 

'  I  suppose  that  it  is  this  taking  of  Durham  which  is  referred  to  by 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  vii.  4a  ;  "  Sicarii  denique  intra  Dunelmum  latitantes, 
compertis  tot  in  pemidosis  ccmspirationibus  eadem  vesania  ooadunatorum 
infortuniisy  cum  adhuc  in  suas  aerumnas  armis  atque  fuga  auderent,  regiam 
expeditionem  super  se  metuentes,  deUberata  sententia  tarn  inoonsulte 
temeritati  congrua,  in  maritimanun  pnesidiorum  remotiora  sese  receperunt, 
inbonestas  q>e8  piratioo  latrodnio  sibi  comtrahentes.** 
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n ; »    but   it   is   clear   from  the  Survey  that    be  was  V 
oueJ  at  last.     He   must  however  have  been  heavily  fl 
■tt-ii,  as  he  kei>t  only  a  very  smali  portion  of  his  great  M 
x:''    "We  liear  too  incidentally  of  one  Eglaf,  a  Houaa-  fl 

whose   name  speaks  his  Daninh  descent,  bnt  who  is:  1 
to  have  risen  high  in  William's  favour.^     Of  Eadwine  ^ 

Morkere,  at  this  stag«  of  oar  storj',  we    hear  not  a 
1.     It  Is  plain  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt, 
the  events  of  the  following  years  show  that  tliej  were 

in  William's  court,  though  doubtless  quite  as  ranch 
prisoners  as  his  guests.    Still  we  cannot  suppose  that 
'  lands  wi-re  confiscated  as  yet,  while  they  were  still  in 
King's  allegiance  and  in  his  apparent  favour.     Had 
kcre  to  look  on  daring  the   conquest   and  desolatioa 
lie  earldom  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  l>eeo 
lally  deprived  ?  *     And  where  was  Eadwine  when  Wil- 

went  forth  to  overcome  the  special  home  of  his  house, 
a^t  citadel  of  independent  England  ? 
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inarch  now  becomes  specially  eloquent  on  the  difficnlties  of  oBAF^vm. 
the  passage.  Some  change  in  the  weather  may  have  made 
those  difficulties  even  more  frightful  than  William  had 
found  them  on  his  march  northwards.  We  now  read  how 
his  course  led  him  through  hills  and  valleys,  where  the  snow 
often  lay  while  neighbouring  districts  were  rejoicing  in  the 
bloom  of  spring.i  Through  that  wild  region  William  now 
made  his  way  amid  the  cold  and  ice  of  winter.  It  needed  Penoiud 
the  biddthg  and  the  example  of  a  leader  who  was  ever  the  wmf?m 
foremost,  and  who  shrank  from  no  toil  which  he  laid  upon 
others^  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers.^  The  march 
was  toilsome  and  dangerous;  the  horses  died  in  crowds; 
each  man  pressed  on  as  he  could,  thinking  only  of  his  own 
safety^  and  recking  little  of  his  lord  or  of  his  comrade.^ 
At  one  point  William  himself,  with  six  horsemen  only,  lost 
his  way,  and  had  to  spend  a  night  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  whereabouts  of  his  main  army.^  A  chance  attack  J 
from  some  band  of  wandering  outlaws  might  perhaps  have 
freed  England.  It  might  at  least  have  undone  the  work 
of  the  Conquest,  and  thrown  the  conquerors  into  utter 
anarchy  and  confusion.     But  the  fortune  of  William  once 

places  Hexham  (Hagustald),  doubtless  in  mistake  for  Helmsley  (Hamelac), 
which  is  on  the  direct  line  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tees  to  Tork,  and 
reposes  under  the  dreaiy  summits  of  the  Hambleton  range,  to  which  the 
above  description  unquestionably  refers.**  I  have  for  onoe  been  content  to 
take  Mr.  Hinders  word  for  the  character  of  the  district.  This  Hehnsley 
must  be  distinguished  from  Gate  Helmsky,  which  figures  in  the  history  of 
Stamfordbridge.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  515  C.  "Mense  Januario  Bex  GuiUelmus  Haugustaldam 
revertebatur  a  Tesia,  vi&  qus  hactenus  exeroitui  erat  intentata ;  qu&  crebro 
aeutissima  juga,  et  vallium  humillims  sedes,  quum  vicinia  serenitate  vem& 
gaudet,  nivibus  complutmtur.** 

'  lb.  "  At  ille  in  acerbissimo  hiemis  gelu  truudvit,  animosque  militum 
eonfirmavit  su&  alacritate.** 

'  lb.  "  niud  iter  difficulter  peractum  est,  in  quo  sooipedum  ingens  ruina 
£ftcta  est.  Anxius  pro  suA  quisque  salute  exstitity  dominique  parum  aut 
amid  meminit.** 

*  lb.  "  In  e&  difficultate  Rex  cum  senis  tantum  equitibus  aberravit,  et 
noctem  integram  ubinam  essent  quos  ductabat  ignarus  exegit.** 

VOL.   IV.  X 
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re  carried  him  nie  tfarongh  bU  dsngnx.  He  i 
rk,  and  there  he  finally  wUled  the  ■&>»  of  the  eitjr  and 
re.i  We  «h«ald  be  wcU  jilrainrl  to  know  all  tfast  may 
k  in  6o  vsgue  a  phna&    Some  coBfioestioika,  aame  gianfei 

land,  &re  doabtleaa  inplied;  bttt  m  kaow  tbat  be 
tored  the  obatles,  aad  be  moat  likdj  took  other  mmsoriM 

tbe  restofatioD  of  the  city,  ■  lar^  part  of  which  most 
II  have  been  ■  mtn.  William's  work  north  of  the 
imber  was  now  done.  The  land  ms  thorvmghij  con- 
ned, but  it  was  thoroa^bljr  cnnqaered  only  becaase  it 
e  thoroDgfblr  wasted.  The  strength  and  tbe  life  of  the 
>ole  district  and  ite  pc»ple  bad  be«a  broken  by  his 
rciU-ss  policj.  Wc  shall  still  hear  of  one  or  two  local 
:breaks  in  North  omberland ;  wc  shall  hear  of  innads  in 
ich  the  Scot  ate  np  tbe  little  that  tbe  Norniaa  had 
ired.  But  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  battles  or  neges  in 
ich  William  had  still  to  strive  to  win  or  to  keep  the 
rthem  portion  of  his  kingdom.     William  was  now  lutd 
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great  hill  raoge  which  eo  long  sheltered  the   Briton  ofoBtf.xviiL 
Strathclyde  from  the  invading  Angle,  the  range  which,  ^^ 


sometimee  rising,  nmetimes  sinking,  unites  the  Feakland  (/Umomib- 

of  Derbyshire  with  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  tween 

Combetland.    The  Pflrland  is  in  winter  preeminently  a^^^^ 

land  of   ice   and  snow,   bat  it  is    hardly  possible  that 

William's  line  of  march  can  have  led  him  so  far  to  the 

sonth.    He  must  ratlier  have  passed  tbtongh  a  land  which 

in  later  limes  has  been  611ed  with  some  of  the  bnaieet  seats 

of  Bpgliab  industry,  bnt  which  still  retains  many  signs  to 

show  how  nigged  a  land  it  must  have  been  in  &  winter 

in  William's  day.     Densely  peopled   s^tlements  of  man  * 

^temate  with  spots  of  rural  beauty  which  here  and  there         I 

rise  into  sconewhat  of  the  grandeur  of  the  wilderness.    It 

is  a  land  of  hills  and  dales  and  streams,  where  the  hills  here 

and  there  swell  almost  into  mountain-peaks.*     Through 

this  land,  then  no  doubt  an  ntter  waste,  William's  army, 

ailer  all  ita  earlier  toils,  had  to  force  its  way  amid  the  oold 

of  February.     As  he  was  making  ready  for  this  last  enter-  HutfiKiaa 

prise,  he  was  met  by  what  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first  ^troops. 

time  in  his  history,  a  mutinous  temper  on  the  part  of  his 

own  troops.     They  had  had  enough  of  msrchinge  to  and 

fro  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  now  they  were  called  on  to 

set  forth  on  another  march  which  tlireatened  dangers  and 

difficulties  yet  greater  than  any  of  those  which  bad  gone 

before   it.     They   feared   the    roDghnees  of  the  countiy 

through  which  they  had  to  pass,  the  cold  and  sb^ms  of 

the  winter,  the  kck  of  provisions,  the  fierceness  and  daring 

of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  would  have  to  strive.'    This 

'  I  am  tliitiliiiig  niAmly  of  the  countiy  between  Hnddanfidd  Ktd  Mon- 
dcater,  which  Ilea  prett;  wdl  in  the  dfnot  Hue  far  ft  mattli  friwi  Tork  to 

'  Ord.  Vit.  £15  C,  "Dobda  numt  eipaditiDiMDi  oontrm  CwUmmM  et 
GimUob,  qu],  prnter  iliu  offensaa,  napemnie  Scrobabuflftm  obtederuut. 
EiendtBB  ftntan,  qui  dnra  tdsaTeiSt,  in  boo  itinera  multo  duriora  reatare 
(jmetiat.  VerebktDT  enim  locornni  uperitatem,  liieinii  intemptviem,  ali- 
n  Inopiun,  et  hostium  terribilem  ferodtfttcta." 
Z  2 
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source  of  dread,  at  any  mt«,  dnce  no  small  honour 
lie  men  of  North  Wales  and  north-westCTn  Mercb. 
e  feeling,  it  would  Becin,  were  felt  most  deeply  and 
essed  most  loudly  by  those  i»rte  of  William's  army 
h  were  neither  Normao  nor  English.  We  hesir 
liese  complaiotj  mainly  as  the  «)mplaints  of  the 
ons,  the  Angevins,  and  the  men  of  Maine.'  Now  it 
be  remembered  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  wsr, 
after  his  first  expeditiou  to  the  North,  William  bad 
issed  all  his  mercenary  soldiers.*  If  the  Angevios  had 
aeen  spoken  of,  we  might  have  thought  that  the  men 
laine,  who  were  now  William's  own  subjects,  and  the 
ons,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  vassala,  were  not 
oned  among  the  mercenaries.  But  it  is  bard  to  eee 
any  troops  from  the  rival  land  of  Anjou  could  have 
serving  in  William's  army  in  any  ebaract*T  but  that 
irivate  adventurers.'  Still  we  con  understand  that 
i  geographical   neighbonrhood  might   keep   together 
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his  model  Cseear  before  his  eyes.     He  did  not  stoop,  to  oHAPjTm. 
entreat  the  mntineers  or  to  win  them  over  by  ptomisee.^  J2?*"''* 
He  set  forth  at  once,  bidding  the  faithful  and  valiant  to  iriAtiM 
follow  him ;  as  for  cowards  and  weaklings,  he  reeked  little  " 
whether  they  followed  him  or  not.'     This  kind  of  dealing 
told  on  the  troops.     They  marched  on,  making  their  way  Diffleult 
among  hi^  hills  and  deep  valleys,  across  rivers  swollen  by  camtar. 
the  winter's  rain,  and  bottoms  which  the  ewne  season  had 
changed  into  well   nigh   impassable  marshes.     Storms  of 
rain  and  hail  troubled  them  on  their  march.     Horaemea 
and  footmen  were  brought  to  a  level,  as  the  horses  of  the 
knights  were  swallowed  up  or  swept  away  by  the  treacherous 
swamps.''     King  William   himself  had  often   to  lead  thePo™>n»l 
van  on  foot,  and  (o  give  help  with  his  own  hands  to  those  wniimi, 
whose  strength  was  failing.^     But  all  dangers  were  at  last 
overcome.    To  have  led  his  army  safely  through  so  strange 
and  wearisome  a.  trial  speaks  more  for  William's  gifts  as  a 
leader  of  men  than  to  have  won  the  prize  on  tihe  stricken 
fields  of  Val<ds-dunes  and  Senlac. 

At  last  the  fearful  march  was  over,  William  and  hismilum 
host  came  down  into  the  rich  pastures  of  the  land  which  ^mUm. 
in  after  days  was  known  as  the  Vale  Boyal  of  England." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  51 J  D.  "Bez  sutem  oonsUiiawit  Jolll  Cnnria  In  Ul^  neces- 
sitate Hqaatas  eat,  neo  eoa  tunlto  preuta  un  novia  piDmlnii  retinere  dig- 
natoi  est." 

'  lb.  "Audacttr  inceptum  iter  injlt,  fidasqae  eibi  ocAoites  m  aeqiil 
pnecepit :  deeertravs  vero,  relut  inectee  psvldcaqiie  et  inTsUdos,  si  diaoe- 
dknt,  parvi  pendit." 

'  lb.  "  Indefesaini  itsqoe  pecgit  vU  eqoitl  nnrnqnam  Bate  expertl,  in 
quA  amit  montea  mrdui  et  profimdiMiinB  TsUes,  riri  et  aaUMs  petioulosi,  et 
TDTsginoaa  TAlUnm  inw.  In  hte  vll  gntdlentss  anpe  nlmio  vexabuitiir 
imbre,  mixta  inteidom  gnndine.  Aliqnuido  p>wat»b«nt  cnncljs  nanm  equi 
In  paliidJbiiB  evecti." 

'  lb.  "  Ipse  Bei  nmltotiea  pedes  cunctos  sgiliter  pnecedebtrt,  et  labo- 
nntes  mmnibus  Implgre  adjuvah&t.^' 

>  lb.  "  Tandem  eierdtum  incxilumem  usque  Cestnm  perdoxti."  For 
Chester  snd  Cheahire  see  tlie  description  given  I7  WiUisiii  of  Mahnwahnry, 
G«t.  Pont.  308;  "Cestn  Legionnm  Civitss  dkitur,  quod  ibi  enteriti 
legionum  Jnliuurum  tesedwe.   CoUimitAtur  aquikoalibos  fidtaanls.  Begio 
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■  was  the  one  great  dty  which  had  not  yet  bowed  to 
night,  the  one  still  abiding  hDtne  of  EngUsb  freedom, 
ihe  other  great  seats  of  royal,  ecclesiastical,  and  muni- 
power  were  already  hia.  William  WHS  King  at  Win- 
ter and  London,  at  Canterburf  and  York,  at  Gbston- 
and  Pete rLo rough,  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln,  flat  he 
not  j-et  King  at  Chester.  The  old  Cilr  of  th* 
ions,  the  river  on  which  Eadgar  had  bc«n  rowed  by 
U  Kings,  the  minBter  where  the  English  Basilcos  had 
t  with  his  TasEal  Kings  around  him,  the  walls  from 
'h  men  conid  look  otit  on  the  land  ivhicfa  Harold  had 
d  to  the  English  realm' — all  still  were  free,  standing 
nched  amid  snrronnding  bondage,  like  a  ainj^o  perfect 
nan  standing  unhurt  amid  the  shattered  rains  of  a  I'or- 
n  temple.  The  twelyo  jndges  of  the  city  had  in  old 
s  gat  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Biehop.  and  the 
."  They  must  now,  in  the  utter  break-up  of  all 
mai  authority',  have  wielded  a  power  as  little  amenable 
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the  course  of  the  three  years  duriog  which  Chester  had  asujnmi. 
muatuDed  its  independence  of  the  iavader,  the  labour  of 
the  Borroaiidinff  lands  had  been  willingly  given  to  strengthen 
the  last  national  stronghold.  There  is  no  point  in  William's 
history  at  which  we  should   more  gladly   welcome  the 
minateat  details  than  in  this,  the  last  stage  of  the  real  Con- 
quest of  England.     But  not  a  detail,  not  an  anecdote,  is  Luk  of 
preserved ;  we  know  only  liie  results.     The  work  which  ^  the 
had  begun  at  Fevensey  was  brought  to  an  end  at  Chester,  C^'^"''!^ 
and  we  can  see  that  it  was  not  brought  to  an  end  without 
hard  fighting,     William  had  to  put  down   Ly  force  the 
hostile  movemente  of  what  was  now  specially  the  Mercian 
laud.'    We  know  not  whether  the  city  surrendered  or  was  Subniadon 
taken  by  storm;  we  know  not  by  what  means  tlie  shiroanddty. 
and  tiie  adjoining  lands  were  conquered,     fiut  a  siege  of  Defenoea  of 
Chester  would  have  put  the  military  art  of  the  time  to  as  their     ' 
hard  a  trial  as  the  siege  of  Exeter.     The  Roman  town,  '"*°^- 
beneath   whose  walls  the   heathen   j^thelfrith    had    un-  Yictoiy  of 
wittingly  fulfilled  the  warnings  of  Augustine  t»  the  stub-  605-613.' 
born  Britons,^  had  been  left  by  him  as  ^Ue  and  Cissa  had 
left  Anderida.3     In  the  Danish  wars  of  Alfred  the  walls  DaeoUtton 
still  stood,  no  longer  surroonding  any  dwelling-place  of6oj_X«7 
man,  but  still  capable  of  being  turned  to  a  defensive  pur- 
pose in  the  warfare  of  the  time.*     By  the  watchfiil  care  of 


m  hominelD  venin  pnepodtus  edioabkt.     Cajni  bomio  hod 
liebat,  donuDua  ejua  il.  lolidoB  emendab»t  n^  et  coroiti." 
Old.  Vit.  516 A.     "In  toU  Meicionim  legione  motui  luwtilea  regil 


'  See  the  ChronicleB,  605,  606 ;  Floreooe,  603 ;  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 
715  B,  nho  olli  ^thelfiiUi'i  victoiy  "bellum  beUorum  mkiimam." 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

'  In  694  the  Dtuiiih  umy  piiiwied  b;  Uie  F^g**"^  took  refiige  witliiii  tha 
mined  nte  of  Cheater.  The  nj  in  vhuJi  the  pkoe  la  qrakta  of  I7  the 
Chrcmicler  U  remarkjible ;  "  ttet  by  gedydon  on  aura  ■umabo  ouaiLie  on 
Wirheftlum ;  seo  U  Ligeoeuter  haien."  It  ii  omioni  to  find  the  fntnre 
proper  dwm  of  the  dty  med  u  an  app^lAtive,  "  m  waate  dteata."  Florence 
ie  mute  diitiDct ;  "Civitatcm  Legionuni,  tone  temporii  desertam,  qua 
SBiooIce  liBgeceuttx  didtor,  priuaqoun  regit  ^fndi  et  ^theredl  Bub- 


LAND.     V 
iltediotA     ■ 
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Lady  of  the  Mercians  Cheeter  had  hwa  again  called  inU* 
g  as  a  city  und  a  fortress  ;'  and  it  was  moet  lilcely  hy 
hat  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  wall  was  extended  to  take 
he  mound  on  which  the  Norman  castle  was  now  to 
lant  her  earlier  etronghold.*  The  m«dtKTal  wails  of 
iter  are  more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  Eng-li^h 

and  traces  of  their  Roman  foreriuiDcrs  still  rt^maiD, 
igh  to  show  that,  except  at  this  point,  the  Hoe  of  the 
lan  fortification  was  strictly  followed.  Their  circuit 
s  in  the  minstfr  of  Saint  Werbnrh,  then  a  secular,  but 

to  become  a  monastic,  house,  and  which  the  changes  of 
Bixtccnth  century  have  made  the  seat  of  the  modem 
oprick.  Tlie  minster  of  Saint  John,  the  chnrch  chosen 
he  derotione  of  Eodgar,  also  a  house  of  secular  canons, 
,  to  become  one  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  Mercian 
esc,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  without  the  walls.* 

fortifications  which  William  had  t»  rednce  were  doubt- 
those  of  the  old  Cfcsars  as  strengthened  by  the  Merdao 


frrtmanA  Jfomunt  Lmftieat^^iJt^ 


Tar  Ac  Sdigiau  ufAe  Qarttiiaa,  PreM 
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was  commanded  hy  the  fortresB  of  ^thelflrad,  as  it  haa  ohap.xtiii. 
since  been  by  the  later  castle,  and  the  whole  city  mnst  have 
stood  as  a  compact  sqnare,  well  defended  both  by  natnre 
and  art.     How  this  oar  last  national  stronghold  fell  we  Fhll  <€ 
know  not,  but  we  know  that  it  did  fall,  and  that,  as  usual, 
a  Norman  keep  soon  rose  on  t^e  old  mound  to  act  as  a  onrb 
on  the  conqoered  city.     And  we  know  that  the  resistance 
which  William  met  with  in  this  his  last  conqnest  was 
enough  to  lead  him  to  apply  the  same  stem  remedy  which 
he  had  ^plied  north  of  the  Humber.    A  fearfol  banying  Bavagiiu 
fell  on  city  and  shire  and  on  the  lands  round  about*   From  ^^  n^gi^. 
Cheehire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  men  young  ^^ 
and  old,  women  and  children,  pressed  southwards  in  search 
of  a  morsel  of  bread.     It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  many 
of  them  found  some  measure  of  food  and  shelter  at  the 
gates  of  the  abbey  of  Evesham.     The  prudence  of  Abbot  Chuity 
j£thelwig,  and  the  favour  which  he  contrived  to  keep  at  a^,  guf. 
the   bands   of  three   successive   Kings,   had  at  least  oot*^!^^ 
quenched   hie  will  to  help  Hie  distressed,  while  the  yet-^^dwig 
untouched  wealth  of  his  abbey  allowed  him  the  means  as  itau 
well  as  the  will.     The  houses,  the  streets,  the  churchyard, 
of  Evesham  were  crowded  with  homeless  wretches  who,  well 
nigh  dying  of  hunger  before  they  reached  the  hospitable 
spot,  had  barely  strength  to  swallow  the  food  which  the 
bountiful  prelate  offered  them.*     Every  day,  five,  six,  or 

deserved.  J  beliera  howerer  tlutt  k  geologut  wnold  not  ttand  in  need 
of  this  ugoment. 

'  Hilt.  Bieili.  90.  "  In  primii  temporibua  nd  regnl  Sac  WiUlelmiu 
fecit  devutui  quaadun  nana  Utii  in  putibm,  propter  amJa  et  Ubokei 
qui  in  rilvu  UUtabuii  ubique  et  ni»iiin»  damok  plnrilm*  homiiiibm 
bcnebftnt,  videlkst  Eormaoicidte,  CaMOtrndn,  SenAudn,  Stafbidaclre, 
DenrbiMdre." 

mil,  fumi  miwriMn  fuglentes,  ddentintme  Iioo  venlebftt,  qoM  omneH 
nie  rir  miaentuB  pro  poese  mo  klebai.  Fluna  OMnqae  diu  kboorpti 
dnriidmt  fame,  dum  dbum  avidin*  mmersnt,  moiiebuitur.  Jaoibant 
tnlied  Iv^n'^  par  totun  villain,  tam  in  domibiu  qoam  defbrii,  necnon  et 
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nf  the  (iigitiveB  died  and  were  bnritil  by  Urn  pioiM 
■f  the  Prior  ^Elfric,  to  whose  immediato  guutliaiiship 
ufierera  wpre  entrusted."  Nor  was  tlie  bounty  of 
Iwig  confinesi  to  thoeo  only  who,  in  the  veiy  deptb  of 
vil  days,  amid  the  cold  and  hunger  of  this  fenrful 
r,  craved  for  nlms  to  suBtain  their  livos.  Msdj  o  mao 
^her  rank,  whom  the  confiseations  of  William  had 
1  from  the  lands  and  home  of  his  fathers,  found  shc1t(>r 
elp  in  tho  holy  house  of  Saint  Ecgm-inc'  Bnt  littlo 
lie  help  which  all  th«  prclat*^  and  the^rns  of  Eng^land, 
ivcry  one  been  ae  openhandod  as  /Ethelwi^,  conld 
given  to  relieve  tho  dititrcss  of  a  whole  people,'  A 
•ed  thousand  human  beings,  no  small  portion  of  the 
itants  of  England  in  those  days,  are  said  to  have  died 
d  and  hunger  in  the  winter  which  made  William  full 

over  the  whole  land.*     The  figures  are  most  likely  a 

leteHo  into  languiiii,  hue  anteqiuun  veiiireiit  iiime  cotLSnmiiti,  ct 
ut  cibum  corporis  HStlelNUlt  plorimi  vitft  dcfidebBnt," 
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mere  gaea ;  they  can  hardly  rest  on  any  trnstwinihy  oaivjviiK 
■tatistiGS ;  we  know  not  whetiier  they  are  meant  to  apply 
to  NortbamberiaBd  only  or  to  all  the  shires  which  William 
harried.  Snoh  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  William's  ooa- 
qnest.  As  the  painter  of  his  portrait  tells  as,  he  was  so 
Btark  that  he  recked  not  either  of  men's  safferin^  or  of 
their  hatred.'  He  had  but  won  his  own ;  and  amidst  all 
the  woes  of  the  wasted  land,  he  conld  still  g^ive  his  thanks 
and  o£kr  his  gifts  to  Ood  and  Saint  Martin  and  all  the 
saints  of  Nonoandy  and  Gaol,  who  had  blwsed  bis  holy 
work  with  socoees,  and  had  girded  him  with  strength  to 
chastiae  tiie  perjnrer  and  the  rebeL 

But,  at  whatever  cost,  England  was  conquered.   William  EnglftDd 
had  yet  to  straggle  against  revolts  both  among  the  con-  ^^uered. 
quered  Ecglish  and  among  his  own  people.     Bat  the  land 
was  won ;   there  was  no   longer  any  portion  of  English 
ground  which  could  still  refuse  eubmission  to  an  invader ; 
future  straggles  were  simply  revolts  against  a  government 
which  was  now  in  full  possession.     The  fall  of  Chester  was 
the  last  scene  of  the  long  battle  the  first  blows  of  which 
had  been  struck  when,  well  nigh  foar  years  back,  Tostig 
had  first  harried  English  ground  by  William's  licence.' 
We  ask,  but  we  ask  in  vain,  whether  Ealdgyth  and  her  Qneatioa 
babes  were  still  within  the  walls  of  the  captured  city,  and  Ealdgyth 
whether  it  was  now  that  William  gained  possession  of  the  ""^  ^  ■ 
yo'.mg  heir  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  whose  life,  as  long 
as  William  lived,  was  to  be  the  life-in-death  of  a  Norman 
prison,^     To  questions  like  these  no  certain  answer  can  be 
given.     We  know  only  that  the  land  was  won,  and  we 

miaeriB,  at  CbriHUuiffi  geotis,  atrinsque  aextt  et  oninl*  ntaUa,  hominea 
perirent  plusquun  centum  nuUia." 

'  Compttre  the  funous  (kacriptton  in  the  Peterboniugli  Chrontcle,  1087. 

'  Se«  vol.  iii.  p.  3)5. 

*  See  Flor.  Wig.  1087,  where  he  recorda  the  litierstion  of  Ulf  after 
WiDImm'a  dotth.     Cf.  above,  p.  14J. 
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V  bj  what  means  the  land  wliich  had  been  won  was 
J  kept.  The  castle  which  was  huilt  to  defend  what  was 
of  Chester  was  entrusted,  with  the  rank  of  Earl,  to 
King's  own  step-son  the  Fleming  Gerhod.'     Williani 

marched  again  to  Stafford,  and  took  the  same  means 
'.  Chester,  by  the  foundation  of  a  castle,  to  keep  tliat 
rerous  town  and  ehire  also  in  order.  The  later  castle  of 
Tord  i^tands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  bnt  the 
ihood  of  the  case  may  lead  us  to  accept  (he  local  tra- 
n  which  speaks  of  an  earlier  castle  in  the  town  iteplf, 
;h  from  an  entry  in  Domesday'  would  seem  to  have  boon 
.  and  destroyed  before  the  end  of  William's  reign.  The 
ea  both  of  Chester  and  Stafford  were  guarded  by  com- 
nt  garrisons,  and  were  well  furnished  with  provisions.-' 

King  then  marched  across  the  conquered  country  to 
ibury.  The  royal  head-quarters  were  doubtless  Bxed 
in  the  mighty  trenches  of  elder  days,  on  the  hill-fort 
-e  yet  another  Norman  castle  was  no  doubt  already 
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on  the  same  spot,  to  mark  the  last  stage  of  the  change  by  cBipjcvin. 
which  England  was  not  indeed  changed  into  Normandy, 
but  was  driven  to  accept  the  Norman  as  her  master.     The  Hli  re- 
Conqueror  now  gave  great  gifts  to  the  men  who  had  shared  pmiiA. 
his  toils,  gifts  which,  we  are  told,  were  reward  enough  even  ™®"^**' 
for  all  that  they  had  gone  through.     The  conquerors  of 
York  and  Stafford  and  Chester,  the  men  who  had  laid  waste 
English  homes  and  fields,  and  who  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  frozen  hills  and  valleys  of  Cleveland,  received 
from  the  mouth  of  their  sovereign  the  praises  due  to  their 
deeds.    They  were  at  once  dismissed  with  all  thanks  and 
honour.    And  those  who  had  forsaken  William's  banners, 
or  who  had  quailed  tmder  the  toils  of  his  marches,  received 
no  heavier  punishment  than  to  lose  their  share  in  the 
rewards  of  their  comrades,  and  to  be  themselves  kept  under 
arms  for  forty  days  longer.*    When  William  could  thus 
send  away  the  troops  whom  he  could  really  trust,  and  could 
keep  himself  surrounded  only  by  discontented  mutineers,  it 
was  plain  that  England  was  conquered. 


It  remained  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Danish  allies  who  had  TheDanish 
promised  so  much,  and  had  done  so  little,  for  the  deliverance  m^^^ 
of  England.     Osbeorn  and  his  fleet  stayed  during  the  whole  ^  **^ 
winter  in  the  Humber,  beyond  the  reach  of  William's  arms,'  1069-1070. 
but  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arts..    Osbeorn  was  perhaps 
in  his  heart  not  over  zealous  on  behalf  of  a  land  from  which 
he  had  once  been  driven  into  banishment.^    At 'dome  stage  Osbeom 
of  this  memorable  winter  William  conidLved  to  send  a  secret  wMilm^ 

^  Ord.  Yit.  516  A.  "PervenieoB  inde  Saleebiiriam  pnemla  militibuB  ibi 
pro  tantlk  toleiMiti&  laigisBiine  distribuit,  bene  meritoe  ooDAudavit,  et  cum 
gratift  mult&  dimisit.  Desertoree  aatem  ad  dies  zL  ultra  diaoeiMmTn  com* 
militonum  per  indignatioiiein  retiniiit>  eftque  posnA  ddictom  quod  pejuB 
meruit  castigavit." 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1069.  "  And  ^tet  litS  lieig  ealne  winter  innaa  Humbre, 
\mr  se  kyng  beom  to  cuman  ne  mihte.** 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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jage  to  the  Danish  Earl,  and  to  win  him  over  hy  tha 
niso  of  a  lar^  sum  of  moaey.  He  was  to  sail  away 
II  winter  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  in  the 
uu-hile  to  plunder  the  English  coaet,  on  condition  that 
id  not  come  to  any  actual  eng^gvment  v.-ith  the  King's 
?s.'     And,  though  wo  have  no  distinct  mention  of  the 

we  may  guess  that  this  is  the  time  when  William 
ct  and  the  other  priBOoers  whom  the  Danes  bod  taken  at 
i  were  set  free,^  Certain  it  is  that  Osbeom,  to  his  dia- 
e  and  final  ruin,  agreed  to  William's  teems.  He  seems 
ever  to  have  done  liis  best  to  ifteat  both  sides,  Norman 
English  alike.     We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  next 

that  WUliam'e. licence  to  plunder  was  somewhat  liliu- 
'  construed,  and  that  the  timo  daring  which  the  Danish 

yas  to  be  allowed  to  tarry  in  English  waters  was  pro- 
■od  Far  bej-ond  the  time  on  which  William  might  fairly 
on.  In  the  course  of  the  nest  two  years  we  shall  still 
■  of  the  doings  alike  of  English  re\"olt«rs  and  of  titeir 
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island  Empire.  Withia  England  itself,  what  was  still  to  ooix^xtm. 
be  done  was  for  the  priest  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
warrior,  for  the  wiles  of  Lanfranc  and  Hildebrand  to  hoUd 
up  a  power  against  which  Williun  himself  could  hold  his 
own,  hut  before  which  his  weaker  descendants  had  for  a 
while  to  bend. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


TUB    ECCLESIASTICAL   SETTLEMENT   OF    ENGLAND.' 
A.D.    1 070  —  1089, 

ENGLAND  was  now  fully  coDqiiered  ;  tlio  authority  of 
i     William  was  now  acknowlwlgod  in  pvcry  comer  of 

realm.  We  shall  hear  almost  immediately  of  fresh 
stance  ognittst  William's  authority;  hut  resistance  now 
es  the  fiirm  of  the  revolts  of  a  Bubtlued  people;  it  is 

lorifjer   the   defensive  warfare  of  a  people  whose  in- 
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bad  done,  had  passed  away  for  ever.    William  had  been  ohap.  xnu 

driven   to   make   his   reign  thus  far  a  reign  of  terror,  a 

reign  of  slaughter,  exile^  confiscation^  and  ravage.    A  large 

part  of  the  lands  of  England  had  been  laid  waste ;  a  larger 

part  still  had  been  portioned  out  among  foreign  owners. 

Yet  for  a  moment  there  was   peace;  comparative   peace  Compon- 

indeed^  if  only  the  peace  of  utter  subjection,  set  in  from  fr^^ST 

this  time  for  the  rest  of  William's  reign.    Revolts  indeed  **™®- 

were  to  go   on,  but   they  were   all  purely  local  revolts.  Yoit/B  only 

There  was  never  again  a  moment  when  any  large  part  ^"^ 

of  the  land  was  in  arms  at  once,  when,  as  during  the  last 

year,  warfare  was^  going  on  at  once  at  Exeter,  at  Chester, 

at  Durham,  and  at  Norwich.    For  a  moment  the  sword 

was  sheathed ;  no  element  of  disturbance  seemed  to  be 

left  in  the  land  except  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Humber. 

The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  alike  had  a  moment's 

breathing-time. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  acts  of  such  a  man  as  William,  Personal 
the  personal  position,  the  personal  intentions,  of  the  man  ^wiUiBm. 
himself  are  of  hardly  less  moment  than  the  condition  and 
the  temper  of  armies  and  nations.     We  can  hardly  doubt  Gradual 
that  William  had  changed  for  the  worse  since  the  day  of  JJ^'*^^ 
his  crowninff.     Everythinff  since  that  time  had  tended  to  ^?  ^^ 

®  .^  o  character. 

draw  out  the  worse  features  of  his  character  and  to  throw 
the  better  ones  into  the  shade.  He  had  become  harder, 
more  unscrupulous,  more  reckless  of  human  suffering.  But 
the  harshness  of  William's  rule  never  sank  into  mere  pur- 
poseless tyranny,  into  mere  delight  in  oppression.  He 
never  wholly  lost  the  feeling  that  he  owed  a  duty  towards 
God  and  man.  Even  now  he  was  capable  of  honest  endea-  He  still 
vours  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  realm  which  he  had  won  ^^  ^^ 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  of  crime  and  sorrow.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  gave  one  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  his  wish,  even  now^  to  rule  in  England  as  an  English 
King.     It  was  his  business   as   King  to  hearken  to  the 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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laints  of  his  subjects,  to  do  right  and  justice  smon^ 
according  t<)  the  laws  of  the  Kin^  who  had  gone 
;  him.  It  was  hia  duty  to  go,  like  iKlfred  and  Cniit, 
gli  the  shircB  and  cities  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  see 
his  own  eyes  that  those  who  rolod  in  his  name 
h\,  sold,  or  delayed  justice  to  no  man.'  But  this 
could  not  he  thoroughly  done  by  a  King  who  know 
30  tongue  of  hie  people,  who  had  to  hear  their  oom- 
ts  and  to  pronounce  his  own  judgements  through  the 
h  of  an  interpreter.  William  then,  at  the  age  of 
■three,  in  all  the  pomp  of  kingship  and  the  renown 
:tory,  again  bowed  hie  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Imaster.  As  Charles  the  Great  bad  striven  in  bis 
years  to  learn  the  art  of  writing,'  so  now  William 
Jreat  strove,  we  cannot  douht  with  all  honesty  of 
)8e,  to  master  the  tongue  of  his  Enghsh  subjecte.* 
leitlier  case  were  the  efforts  of  the  royal  student 
led  with  any  great  measnre  of  success.     The  vag-ne 
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of  his  own  charters.  And  the  fact  that  he  made  even  an  couf.xdu 
attempt  in  his  own  person  to  master  the  English  tongue 
wholly  wipes  away  the  legendary  notion  of  his  striving 
to  abolish  its  nse,^  and  makes  it  all  but  certain  that 
English  formed  part  of  the  education  of  his  English-bom 
son.* 

It  IB  certain  that  this  year,  the  fourth  year  of  William, 
left  behind  it  a  special  and  a  favourable  memory  in  popular 
belief!  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  told  how  King  Wil-  Story  of 
liam,  in  his  fourth  year,  summoned  the  Witan  of  the  land  lishing  the 
to  declare  what  the  ancient  laws  of  England  were.  He  ^^i^^, 
had  already,  we  are  told,  remembering  his  own  Scandina- 
vian descent  and  that  of  his  Norman  followOTs,  decreed  that 
the  customs  of  the  Denalagu  should  be  observed  through- 
out his  realm.  But  the  people  of  England  cried  with  one 
voice  for  the  laws  of  good  King  Eadward  and  for  none 
other.  Twelve  men  therefore  were,  by  the  writ  of  King 
William,  chosen  in  each  shire,  who  declared  on  oath  before 
the  King  what  the  laws  of  King  Eadward  were.  Those 
laws  were  then  put  into  the  shape  of  a  code,  and  were  pub- 
lished by  the  order  of  King  William  as  the  only  law  of  his 
kingdom. 

No  one  who  folly  takes  in  the  history  and  the  legal 
formulse  of  this  ace  can  accept  this  story  as  it  stands.  No  RemalnB  of 
one  can  believe  that  the  large  extant  codes  which  bear  the  legiaUtioii. 
names  of  Eadward  and  William  were  really  put  forth  in 
their  actual  shape  by  either  of  those  Kings.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  some  genuine 
pieces  of  William's  legislation  surviving,  though  it  would 
seem  that  ordinances  put  forth  at  various  times  and  places 
have  been  put  together  as  if  they  formed  a  continuous 
statute.'    And  among  these  there  are  some   enactments 

>  See  the  fiJae  Ingulf  71,  Gale.  *  See  Appendix  Z. 

s  The  aeemingly  genuine  Laws  of  WfOiam  have  been  last  printed  hj 
Profenor  Stubbe,  Select  Chaitera,  80. 
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I  we  may,  almost  with  certaiBty,  rcf«r  to  this  par- 
ir  period  of  William's  reign.  It  followed  almost  as  a 
>r  of  course  that,  in  thia  paaaing  momeot  of  peace, 
William  was  for  the  first  time  aodispoted  master 
ugland,  ho  should  mark  bia  new  positioa  by  aorae 
tl  act  of  reconciliation  between  his  old  and  his  new 
cts.  To  "  renew  the  law  "  of  some  revered  prince  after 
c  of  war  or  disturbanee  was  a,  process  familiar  both  iu 
and  and  ill  Normandy.  Harold  Blaatand  had  renewed 
iw  of  Rolf  in  Normandy,'  and  Harold  the  son  of  God- 
bad  renewed  the  law  of  Cnut  in  Northumberland.* 
I  still  closer  parallel  is  supplied  by  that  grreat  Gemot  of 
's  early  reign  in  which  Danes  and  Englishmen  for- 
'  made  iip  their  differeaces,  and  nnited  in  the  renewal 
e  law  of  Eiwigar.*  So  it  was  quite  in  the  order  of 
•s  that  William  should,  especially  at  this  particular 
ent,  ordain  the  formal  reconciliation  of  his  Norman 
his  English  subjects,  and  decree  the  renewal  of  what 
l™,l,tl-.=«  Hlf«!.Hv  bemnnino-  +«  W  nnokf^n  of  as  the-  law 
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laws  of  Eadward  are  renewed  as  touching  the  holding  of  ohap. 
lands  and  all  other  matters  whatsoever,  but  a  reservation  WflHim's 
is  made  for  such  changes  as  the  reigning  King  had  made  ^^™'*«^ 
for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  English.^    This  reser- 
vation was  indeed  a  dangerous  one.     But  once  granting 
the  position  of  WiUiam  in  England^  some  changes  in,  or 
additions  to,  the  ancient  laws  could  hardly  be  avoided.  We  Providan 
cannot    blame   hith  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  gi^fety  of 
Norman  followers  against  any  irregular  violence  on  the^'^^^*™" 
part  of  the  discontented  English.^    This  provision,  the^Howen. 
germ    which   afterwards  grew  into  the  famous   law  of 
Engliikry^^  can  hardly  &il  to  belong  to  this  early  stage  of 
William's  legislation.     Other  provisions  which   regulate 
the  relations  between  men   of  the  two  races  within  the 
Kingdom  more  probably  belong  to  a  later  date. 

It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  that  Wil-  Inter- 

COUTBO 

liam  at  this   moment   did  what  he   could  to  encourage  between 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  intermarriage  and  intercourse  ^^^^, 
of  all  kinds,  among  all  his  subjects^  French  and  English.  Uali  now 
And  now  that  actual  warfare  had  for  a  while  ceased,  the  William's 
land  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  that  stem  police  which,  "^^^ 
in  William's  hands,  dealt  out  speedy  justice  on  the  robber^ 

impossible  to  doubt  that  this  is  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  the  Laws 
of  Cnut  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

'  Select  Charters,  81.  "  Hoc  quoque  pnecipio  et  volo,  nt  omnes  habeaat 
et  teneant  legem  Edwardi  Regis  in  terns  et  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauctas  iis 
que  oonstitui  ad  utilitatem  popuH  Anglorum.**  lliis  reseiTation  is  made 
again  in  the  renewal  of  the  I^tws  of  Eadward  by  Henry  the  First.  See 
Florence,  1 100 ;  "  Legem  Regis  Eadwardi  omnibus  in  commune  reddidit^ 
cum  illis  emendationibus  quibus  pater  suus  iEam  emendavit." 

'  Select  Charters,  80.  "  Yolo  ut  omnee  homines  quoe  mecum  addtud, 
aut  post  me  Tenerunt,  sint  in  pace  meft  et  quiete.  Et  si  quis  de  illis 
ocdsus  fuerit,  dominus  ejus  habeat  infra  quinque  dies  homiddam  ejus, 
si  potuerit ;  sin  autem,  indpiat  persolvere  mihi  xlvi.  maicas  aigenti  quam- 
diu  substantia  ilUus  domini  perduraverit.  Ubl  vero  substantia  defecerit, 
totuB  hnndredus  in  quo  ocddo  fiMJta  est  oonmiuniter  persolvat  quod  re- 
manet.** 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  736. 
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lurderer,  and  the  raviBher.'  In  the  fcowna  especially 
vo  races  began  to  dwell  peaceably  together ;  Frencb 
lanto  were  eeon  with  their  wares  in  tbe  stre«t8  of 
sh  boroughs,  and  French  bnrgbers  began  to  form  a 
of  their  settled  inhabitanta.  Their  English  neigb- 
began  in  some  degree  to  adopt  tbeir  dress  and 
er  of  life,  and  wo  may  be  sure  that  each  found  it 
111  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  others'  language.' 
process  had  begun  through  which,  a  hundred  years 
it  had  become  impossible,  except  in  the  highest  and 
t  rankfi,  to  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Kormans.* 
process,  busily  at  work  among  tbe  smaller  thegnliood, 
itill  more  busily  at  work  in  the  towns,  and  it  bore 
(blest  fruit  whon  tbe  marriago  of  Gilbert  of  Houan 
lobesia  of  Caen  gave  birth  to  Thomas  of  LondoQ.' 
is  year  then  of  comparative  peaco,  as  it  was  certainly 
vholly  bare  of  military  events,  was  most  likely  not 
of  important  political  events.  Still  it  is  in  its  eccle- 
;al  aspect  that  it    stands   out   most   clearly  in    our 
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witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  policy  of  Wil-  chap. 
liam  and  Lanfranc  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 


§  1.     Tie  Councils  of  the  Tear  1070. 

This  specially  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which  WiUiam  was 
to  show  himself  to  the  world  mainly  in  the  character  of  a 
reformer  of  the  Church,  b^^an,  strangely  yet  characteristi-     I 
cally,  with   an   act  which,  in   a   less   pious   prince   than 
William,  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  gross  breach 
of  all  ecclesiastical  right.     Many  wealthy  Englishmen,  Engliah- 
TosijoXj,  we  may  suppose,  those  who  had  suffered  outlawry  ^^  thdr 
or  confiscation  of  lands,  had  souiriit  to  save  at  least  their  TTf^^  ^ 

'  ^  the  monas- 

moveable  wealth  by  placing  large  sums  of  money  in  the  teries. 
safe-keeping  of  various  monastic  bodies.    But  the  thresholds 
of  the  English  saints  proved  no  safe-guard  against  the 
Norman  King.     Early  in  the  year,  in  the  course  of  Lent,  WiUiam 
while   he   was  still   at    Salisbury .  or   before   he   reached  ^he  monas- 
Salisbury,  William  caused  all  the  monasteries  of  England  *®"?  *^^ 

•^ '  o  cames  off 

to  be  searched,  and  all  deposits  of  this  kind  to  be  carried  the  money, 
to  the  royal  treasury.     It  always  has  a  grotesque  sound  Maroh, 
when  the  deeds  of  William  the  Great,  like  those  of  smaller  ^^®' 

.  The 

men,  are  either  excused  or  aggravated  by  throwing  the  dengn  at- 
blame  on  evil  counsellors ;  but  we  are  told  that  of  this  wimam 
particular  deed  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  William  Pitz-Osbem,  ^^\ 
was  the  chief  adviser.^     It  may  have  been  deemed  that 

'  Both  Chronicles  (1071  Wig.,  1070  Pebrib.)  record  this  search  and 
spoliation,  but  they  give  no  hint  as  to  its  special  motive ;  ''  And  |«8  on 
Lengten  se  cyng  let  hergian  ealle  ^  mynsira  |>e  on  Englalande  wseron." 
Florenoe  (1070)  adds  the  cause,  and  mentions  William  Fitz-Osbem  as  the 
adviser ;  **  Willehni  Herefordensis  ocnnitis  et  qnommdam  alionun  consilio, 
tempore  Qoadrageoimali,  Rex  Willelmus  monasteria  totius  Angliss  per- 
Bcmtari,  et  pecmiiam,  quam  ditiores  Ang^  propter  illius  austeritatem  et 
depopnlationem,  in  eis  deposnerant,  aufeni  et  in  serarimn  sumn  jussit 
defenri.*'  The  writer  known  as  Matdiew  of  Westminster  (1070),  who  is 
followed  by  William  Thorn,  the  histor^  of  Saint  Augustine's,  asserts  that, 
not  only  money,  bat  the  charters  to  which  William  had  sworn,  and  which 
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holy  places  were  nttht'r  purified  tlian  prolaaed  br 
ig-  them  of  tlie  worldly  wealth  of  wl)elB  and  traitors. 
season  of  penitence  having'  been  spent  in  this  clian'tabic 
:,  William  could  better  give  his  mind  to  the  gn^at 
nea  of  ecelesiaatieal  reform  whose  carrying- out  was  to 
1  on  the  Easter  fcstiTal. 

;  that  festival  the  usual  Gemot  was  held  at  Win- 
er, and  the  King  wore  his  Crown  with  the  usual 
1.  This  public  wearing  of  the  Crown  was  io  some 
a  religious  ceremony,  a  continuation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
nul  rite  of  consecration,  and  the  Crown  itself  was 
d  on  the  royal  head  by  one  of  the  chief  prelates  of 
and.'     In  this  case  the  rit«  received  a  special  dignity 

1  now  broken,  were  DBrried  off.  In  ITwm'i  Bomewhat  longer  VBrn'on 
iBsage  nint  thiu  i,X  Scriptt.  1797);  "WQliebniia  .  ,  .  ridena  se  {a 
i  poutuDi  el  in  ivgni  wiliu  oonfirtiLLtMiii,  BubiUi  mI  i^iiol  riruna 
lu,  lie  rege  facliis  eat  tjTumuB  .  .  .  WillielmiiH  ComiuicUur  dictua  in 
promiBBB  vinUnL,  munaateRB  tutiu^  Anglim  pencrutiui  fetnt,  et 
Am  limul  et  chattaa,  in  quaram  libortatiboB  nobilea  AngHw  confiilv- 
It  quM  Bex  in  arcto  Dositus  oburratDnmi  ne  ionvcTat.  ab  eocleaite 
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and  significance  from  the  position  of  those  by  whom  it  was  obap.  zn. 
performed.    Pope  Alexander  had  sent  three  Legates  to  the  Pmenoe 
court  of  his  obedient  and  victorious  son.   Ermenfrid^  Bishop  p|^ 
of  Sitten,  a  man  ahready  well  known  both  in  England  and  I-«g«*««- 
m  Normandy,  whom  we  have  already  seen  as  the  F^palofSitten. 
representative  at  the  courts  both  of  William  and  of  Ead-     ^^S* 
ward,^  now  came  a  third  time^  accompanied  by  two  other 
Legates,  the  Cardinal  priests  John  and  Feter,^  at  once  to 
congratulate  the  Conqueror  on  the  temporal  success  of  his 
holy  enterprise,  and  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  his  eccle- 
siastical schemes  for  the  subjugation  and  reformation  of 
the  benighted  islanders.^    They  came  at  William's  own 
prayer,^  and  one  at  least  of  them  tarried  with  him  a  whole 
year.    They  were  honoured  by  him,  we  are  told,  as  the 
Angels  of  God,  and   they  helped  him  with  their  advice 
and  authority  in  many  matters  in  many  places.^    Their  wniiam 
first  function  was  the  ceremonial  one  of  placing  the  Crown  ^^e 
on  William's  head  at  the  Easter  Feast,  a  kind  of  confirma-  Lega*** 
tion  by  Fapal  authority  of  the  consecration  which  had  been 
long  ago  performed  by  Ealdred   in  the  West  Minster.^ 
This  ceremony  done,  a  ceremony  far  from  lacking  signifi- 
cance or  importance,  King  and  Legates  turned  themselves 
to  the  more  serious  business  which  lay  before  them. 

^  See  yoL  ii.  p.  458 ;  iii.  p.  97. 

'  Orderic,  516  A,  mentioiui  Enuenfiid  only  by  name,  adding;  "et  duos 
canoniooe  cardinales.'*  Fioronoe  adds  their  namei^  "pi«abyteroe  Johannem 
et  Petmm,  cardinalee  sedis  apostolicsa.** 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  "Ex  petitione  ipsias  Alexander  Papa  tree  idoneos 
ei  ut  claiiadmo  [cariHrimo  T\  filio  legaverat  yicarioe.** 

*  lb.  "  Apud  Be  ferme  annuo  ferme  spatio  retinuit,  audiens  et  honorana 
eoe  tamquam  angeloe  Dei.  In  diversis  loeiB,  in  pluiimis  n^gotiisy  do  egere, 
mcut  indigas  canonicsB  examinationiB  et  ordinationiB  regionee  lUaB  dinoyere.** 
From  Florence  we  learn  that  only  Ennenfrid  oonld  have  stayed  so  long  as  a 
year.    John  and  Peter  went  back  before  Pentecost. 

*  lb.  "  Goillelmus  Rex  Dominicam  Resuxrectionis  In  nrbe  Gnentft  ode- 
brayit>  iibi  Gardinales  BomaiuB  Ecdesia  ooronam  ei  soUenniter  imposaenmt.** 
Yita  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  392).  "  Earn  in  pasdiA,  ooronam  regni  capiti  ejus 
imponentes,  in  Begem  Anglicum  confirmayerunt.** 
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is  KM  DO  other  than  tbe  begianio^  of  Wiiliaiii's  grot 
le  fiw  gndaalljr  remoddJiag  tbfr  Chnndi  of  Eng^laad, 

had  alrMiJr  gone  br  to  icmodel  the  StAteof  Bi^land. 
18  the  policy  of  which  we  bftve  alnwly  nen  tfae  fitst- 
I  in  the  appointnient  of  BemigiM  of  P«c»iap  to  the 
f  DoKh^eter.'  TV  gmit  plw»  of  the  Cbnrdi  of 
and  verc  to  \x  fiOed  by  NonnMW  or  oUkt  atrmMtgrnm 
1  William  coold  traat.  Engftihiien  van  io  be  wbollT' 
oat  Erom  the  rank  of  Biifaop,  and  bat  wpaiin^y  ad- 
d  to  tliat  oT  Abbot.'  Bal  William  was  do  mora 
keil  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter  than  in  any  other- 
rer,  he  iras  disposed  to  w-alk  warily  and  was  canAil 
ive  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his   side.     It  woald   not 

Eoitird  his  pDrpoee  to  make  a  wboleale  depriwtioD 
L'  English  prelat«3.  Bat  aa  bishopricki  aad  >bbeys 
oe  vacant,  fitting  oocapaata  of  foteign  birth  weve  to 
unii  for  them,'  and  thae  waa  do  ofajecCiuD  to  qoickea 
by  depriri^,  ooe  by  ooe,  thaua  &i|;fidt 
r  Abbotfl  aeaanrt   whan  asv  nlaanUB  «Aaaa»  - 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  cbap.zxz. 
the  Aichbish<^  had  been  looked  on  as  doubtful  from  the  ^^SL^ 
time  of  his  nomination  to  the  primacy  by  the  Toice  of  poationor 
liberated  England  in  that  Mickle  G^mot  which  drove  his  ^^""^ 
foreign  predecessor  from  his  ill-gotten  throne.^    Ermenfrid, 
the  present  Legate,  had,  on  his  former  visit  to  England,     io6a. 
been  the  bearer  of  a  papal  letter  against  him.'    Tet  Wil-  wmanCs 
liam  had  hitherto  treated  him  with  studied  honour;^  I^^dMlintf 
had  ecmsecrated  the  only  bishop  who  had  been  appointed  ^^^ 
since  his  accession,^  and,  if  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
poor  the  consecrating  oil  on  William's  own  head^  he  had 
filled  the  second  place  in  the  ceremony  of  his  eoronation•^ 
But  his  hour  was  now  come;  he  could  now  be  deposed,  not  by 
the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  King  or  by  the  sentence  of  a 
purely  English  or  Norman  Assembly,  but  by  the  fuU  authority 
of  the  head  of  western  Christendom.    As  usual,  all  kinds  of  Canonical 
vague  and  improbable  charges  were  brought  against  him  ;®  agidnst 
but  the  canonical  grounds  on  which  he  was  formally  con-  ^^f**^ 
demned  were  three.     He  had  held  the  see  of  Winchester  1070. 
along  with  the  archbishoprick.^    He  had  taken  the  arch- 
bishoprick  during  the  lifetime  of  Bobert,  and  he  had  used 
at  the  mass  the  pallium  which  Bobert  had  left  behind.' 
He  had   obtained  his   own  pallium  fit>m   the   usurping  \ 
Pontiff  Benedict  the  Tenth.^     Stigand  was  heard  in  his  His 
own  defence;  but  his  defence  seems  to  have  consisted  of     ^°^' 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  pp.  330,  333,  340,  and  on  tlie  eodefliartaoal  position  of 
Stigand,  p.  63a. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  463^  *  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  See  above,  p.  13a.  '  See  voL  iii.  p.  558. 

*  Old.  Vit.  5166.  "Sdgandam  pridem  reprobatnm  anatliemate  dq)o- 
suenmt.  Perjuriis  enim  et  hmniddiiB  inqainatoa  ent,  neo  per  oatinm  in 
aichipnesulatum  introierat.** 

^  See  the  charges  in  full  in  v<d.  ii.  p.  632. 

*  That  Robert  left  his  palHiim  bdiind  is  a  point  insisted  on  with  ^iee  by 
the  Peterboron^^  Chronider.  See  voL  ii.  p.  330.  The  oonaequences  were 
not  then  fijfeseen. 

'  See  voL  ii  pp.  341,  433. 
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lents  which  would  have  more  weight  in  the  miods  of 
*hmen  than  in  those  of  William  and  EnnenrHd.  He 
led  to  the  faith  of  the  King  who  had  so  long-  treated 
s  a  friend ;  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  hia 
ice,  and  appMently  against  the  authority  of  hia 
i.^  Such  a  defence  was  of  course  in  vain ;  he  was 
'ed  of  both  hia  bishopricks,  and,  if  not  absolutely 
wned,  he  was  at  least  kept  iinder  some  measure  of 
int  under  the  Kingr's  eye  at  Winchester.  It  seems 
er  that  he  kept  some  of  his  private  property, 
h  at  lea«t  to  give  him  the  means  of  better  fare 
lothing  than  those  of  an  ordinary  prisoner.  Legend 
f  course  busy  with  the  end  of  such  a  career  as  his. 
red  in  liis  prison  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  His  friends. 
ally  his  neighbour  the  Lady  Eadgj-th,  prayed  liim  to 
!«  himself  somewhat  more  both  in  food  and  iu 
ng.  He  answered  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  that 
d  not  a  penny  nor  a  [wnny's  worth  to  supply  hia 
Wlielhpr  pither   the   Old  1  aiAv  Tip  nnv  other  fHpnH 
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held  himself.^  We  are  Dot  told  what  crimes  were  laid  to  cbap. 
his  charge  besides  those  of  being  an  Englishman  and  a 
brother  of  Stigand.  One  probable  ground  of  accusation 
may  however  be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  the  Survey, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  East-Anglian  Bishop  had  a 
wife.'  We  are  told  also  that  several  Abbots  were  deposed :  ^  DepiiTa- 

timi  of 

bufc  it  is  hard  to  identify  more  than  one  who  was  deposed  Abbota. 
at  this  particular  Grem6t.   It  is  probable  that  our  informant 
had  in  his  mind  the  general  system   of  deprivation  of 
both  Abbots  and  Bishops  which  went  on  firom  this  time, 
rather  than  any  special  acts  of  this  Easter  Assembly.    It 
is  certain  however  that  one  gieat  abbey  was  at  this 
moment  vacant  by  death  and  another  by  forfeiture,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  Norman  successors  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates  were  appointed  in  this  Council.     Brand  of  Death  of 
Peterborough,  the  Abbot  who  had  been  confirmed  by  the  peter- 
^theling  Eadgar,^    died  while  William  was  engaged  on  5?^"^^ 
his  Northumbrian  campaign.^    The  vacant  post  was  given  37, 1069. 
to  one  Turold,  of  whose   exploits,  military  rather  than  ^  xurold. 
ecclesiastical,  we  shall  presently  hear.^  Williams's  vengeance 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

*  Domesday,  ii.  195.  "Hoc  manerium  aooept  Almanui  com  nzore  mik 
antequam  easet  epifloopna,  et  postea  tenuit  in  episoopaiu/*  .£thelmer,  like 
most  other  people,  French  and  English,  is  charged  in  Domesday  with  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  inveuionet.  In  the  same  page  where  his  wile  is  men- 
tioned we  read,  "  Hemesbi  tenuit  Algams  comes  T.  R.  E.  et  Alwios  emit. 
Stigandus  abstolit  et  dedit  Almaro  fratri  suo^  sed  hundred  nescit  qnomodo 
ex  illo  fait  in  episcopata."  Another  entry  in  p.  300  is  more  ourious.  Aifter 
the  account  of  the  outlawiy  and  flight  of  Eadric  the  naval  captain  (see 
above,  p.  11 1),  it  is  added,  "Episoopus  Almaros  invasit  terram.**  But  if 
Mikdnasr  was  Eadric*s  next  heir,  or,  as  he  very  likely  was,  his  lord,  his 
occupation  of  the  forfeited  land  of  an  outlaw  would  be  an  invcuio  in  the 
Domesday  sense. 

*  See  Appendix  DD. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  529. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1069.  "And  on  ^um  ilcan  geare  foi^ferde  Bnmd 
'Abbot  of  Burh  on  v.  Kal.  Deoembr.**  This  is  one  of  the  eariiest  instances 
of  the  modem  idiom  "  Abbot  of  Burh.** 

*  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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Uo    oti    on^    inmate    of    the    Golden    Boroug-h    who 

have  eeomod  likely  to  be  perfectly  harmleas.  tioB 
itlielric,  who  had  ohm  been  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  but 
.3(1  lon^  H^  given  up  Ins  see  and  had  retired  to 
ilie  remnant  of  his  days  in  the  monaetcry.'  About 
ime,  and  soemin^ly  by  a  decree  of  this  £aat«r 
ilily,  hi-  was  seized  and  led  to  Westminster;  what 
i^:  futo  there  we  are  not  told.  His  offence,  what- 
it  was,  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the 
of  his  more  active  brother  jfithelwine,  his  eacces- 

his  biehoiiriek.  It  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
iny  out  of  our  chronology,  that  this  prelate  was 
.'I'd  by  another  decree  of  this  Council."     The  char^ 

seem  to  have  been  a  charge  of  sacrilege,  or  of 
icity  with  sacrilege.  During  the  flight  of  the  Bishop 
lis  canons  from  Durham  the  great  crucifix  of  the 
1  had  been  left  behind,  as  being  too  heavy  to  carry 

Soon  after  their  flight,  when  the  Normana  reached 
Iv,  it  w:i.^  thrown  dmvn  hv  some  of  Ibc  invader?,  and 

April,  1070. 
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back  again  in  his  shrine  with  all  honour.'    It  mnst  have  aux.  nb 
been  just  at  this  time  that  the  sentence  of  outlawiy  waa 
pronounced  against   ^thelwine,   and   there    ia  no  other 
visible  motive  for  it  except  bis  disobedience  to  the  totbI 
order.     No  charge  could  better   fall   in   with   William's 
policy;  the  English  prelate  had  &iled  to  show  that  zeal  on 
behalf  of  his  own  church  and  its  possessions  which  he,  the 
Conqoeror,  had  not  forgotten,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
Northumbrian   warfare.      If  sacrilege  was  the  crime   of 
^thelwine,  he  soon  added  to  it,  at  leaet  in  the  eyes  of 
William.     He  saw  that  England  was  no  longer  s  place  iSilidwinB 
for  him ;  he  took  a  large  part  of  the  moveable  treasures  of  KSbi,  but 
his  church  and  set  sail  for  Koln.     Straas  of  weather  how-  ^^^ 
ever  drove  him  back  to  Scotland,  where  he  passed  the  Soodud. 
winter.*     He  was  thus  enabled  to  have   a  share   in  the 

'  Ttie  Btoty  i»  told  in  the  Doriiam  Htitory,  lii.  15.  "  Itutuite  autem 
Quadragediii&,  tnnquillitato  redditt,  BUTUin  oorpuB  Donelmiun  reprata- 
verunt,  atque  reconcdluiti  aolenniter  eocleaU  vil.  Idiu  ApHUt,  amn  Uudibiu 
iatnntes  eccleBiam  ano  in  looo  illud  Teposuenint.  InveiMTimt  uitem 
inugiDem  Crud&d  in  k4udi  dejecbua,  et  a  luo  omata  quo  a  otnnite  lupra- 
dido,  videlinet  Tosd,  et  ejni  oonjuge  fuetmt  natlta,  amalno  qtcUatam. 
Haoc  enim  solam  ex  omamentis  port  m  In  aoclcdi  raBqnaian^  ob  hoc 
videlicet  quod  diSdle  in  fbgi  portari  potent,  dniil  i^enititM  qnod  pn^ter 
illam  majoram  loco  nrotoitiani  hoatea  ezhilMm  Tellent.  Varam  quidam 
illorum  luperrenientee,  quidqoid  lo  «A  autj  et  ailpntl  vel  gemmanun  in- 
venerant,  penituB  absti^mita  aUerunt.  Quo  facto  Bex  giatdtcr  indignatui 
juHidt  eo«  perquiritoa  comprehead^  et  oomprahanaoa  ad  epiKopom  el  pras- 
bjteroa,  eonim  jadido  puniendo^  perdad.  At  illl,  aShU  triite  dM  bdentee, 
pennieerunt  llfaeeoa  abire."  The  maw  rtoif  it  tdd  by  Bogcr  of  Howden 
(i.  1 20),  HMne  of  whose  eipreadoaa  eound  ae  if  he  liad  got  the  tale  ftan 
some  other  quarter  than  Simeon  j  "Imago  Cnioifizi,  qun  aola  de onumentii 
eodesie  remaoserat,  quoniam  turn  fadla,  pn>  mi  magnitDdiii^  a  featinanldlnii 
poterat  aqxstaii,  auro  luo  et  argento  eat  tpoliata,  dalrahentibue  Ifcmiannii. 
Bex  aulem  qaum  Don  longe  esset,  agnoaceni  eodedn  Bolitudinem  et  Cnioifixi 
exiq)oliatiouem,  graviler  eatia  tnlit,  ipaowiae  qui  boo  fenaTaiit  paiqidri  pne- 
oepit,  neo  multo  poet  eoadem  ipwa  aorte  dbi  obvioa  habuit,  qno^  qnom 
pubUouD  TJam  dedinare  conspicent,  iUioo  intellexit  homlnee  mall  aUoajiu 
eBse  conadoi ;  qui  protjnua  compcehe&ai  anrum  et  aigentnm,  qnod  do 
Cnidfiio  tolerant,  oetendenmi.  Quoa  itatim  ad  judidom  epinopi  et  eoram 
qui  cum  fib  ennt,  jam  de  fugt  regredleutiDm,  tiaonoiai^  «ed  ilU  a  i«ata 
abadotoa  impnne  dimittont." 
*  See  A[^iendix  EE. 
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its  and  EuCTeriDgs  of  the  nest  year.  Another  prelate 
toik  nearly  the  eacne  ooune  was  in  worldly  fortaoe 

prosperous.  It  was  now  in  all  probability  that 
Isige,  the  ptaralist  Abbot  of  lUmeef  and  Saint  Aa- 
ae'e,  who  had  been  William's  own  ambossaclor  at  the 

of  Swcgen,'  bft  England,  and  again  sought  the 
s  of  Denmark,  this  time  in  the  character  of  an  exile.' 
Kentish  office  at  least  was  dealt  with  as  forfeited, 
■  the  other  abbey  which  was  filled  about  this  time, 
nost  probably  in  this  Council.  A  Norman  monk 
ig-  the  strange  name  of  Scotland  was  forced  on  the 
Ihng  brotherhood  of  Saint  Augustine's.*   He  did  eome- 

however  to  retrieve  the  scandal  of  hia  appointment 
rcat  works  in  the  way  of  building,  and  by  reoovering 

of  the  lost  estates  of  his  church,  some  of  them  of 
im's  own  seizing.* 

e  sboye,  p.  135,  *  See  Appendii  K. 

.  TboTD.  X  Scri|>Ct.  17S7.    "  AdoO  Dciiitini  qno  supra,  competta  quod 
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It  must  have  been  a  striking  episode  among  the  acts  of  ohu.  xiz. 
this  Assembly,  in  which  so  many  English  prelates  were  S«lntWalt 
deprived  of  their  dignities,  when  one  of  their  nomber  mukdi  the 
boldly  stood  forth  to  assert  the  rights  of  hie  see.     While  byE«ddr^ 
others  saw  the  King's  purpose  and  trembled  lest  the  stroke  ^^^^^^ 
might  fiUl  upon  them,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Worcester  arose  WraoMter. 
and  demanded   the   restitation  of  the  estates   of  which 
Ealdred,  on  his  translation  &om  Worcester  to  York,  had 
defrauded  the  church  which  he  had  left.*     The  lands  were 
now,  daring  tiie  vacancy  of  the  see  of  York,  in  the  King's 
hands,  and  Wol&tan  called  bol^  on  the  King  and  on  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  to  do  justice  to  his  church.' 
We  may  feel  certain  that,  in  this  and  in  every  other  action 
■  of  his  life,  Wal&tan  acted  with  perfect  rangle-mindedness. 
But  the  man  whom  Harold  had  chosen  as  his  fellow-worker 
when  Northumberland  was  to  be  won  over  by  persuasion^ 
could  not  have  been  absolutely  wanting  in  worldly  wisdom. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  mere  model  of  childish  inno- 
cence and  simplicity   which    his   monastic   admirers  are 
inclined  to  make  of  him.     Wnlfstan  no  doubt  knew  well  Hii  pod- 
that,  even  &om  William's  point  of  view,  no  cbaige  could  rsga^to 
be  brought  against  him.     He  was  also  no  doubt  equally  ^?^ 
ready  to  run  any  risk  in  maintaining  a  right  whose  main-  toenfrid. 
tenance  was   really  the  discharge   of  a  trust.*     But   he 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1070.  "  In  hoc  itaqne  ocauaUo,  dun  caiteri  trepidl,  utpote 
Regie  agnoscentee  uumnm,  ne  nib  bonoribui  priTareDtnr  tinuirent,  lenB- 
randiu  vit  Wulatuiiu,  Wigomemti  episoopai,  poMcadonea  qiumploraa  ml 
epiacopatOs  ah  Aldredo  wchiei^acopo,  dum  a  Wigomenii  eccleeii  ab  Ebon- 
censem  (nngTerretur,  lui  potenUi  ratonUw,  qu«  «a  (une  defnnoto  in  reglam 
potenlAtem  dereneiant,  constanter  piodMaabat,  expelebat,  jnatitiamque 
inde  lieri,  torn  ab  ipsU  qui  conciUo  pneennt  quam  a  Rege  fii^Ubat." 

Tbe  question  luggests  ita^  whether,  in  the  daja  of  the  Conqueior,  the 
eatatea  of  the  vacant  arcbbiahoprick  urauld  be  in  ths  Klng'a  hknda,  jw  that 
practice  would  aeem,  from  several  paangea  which  I  >h*ll  have  to  refei  to  in 
m;  next  volume,  to  have  rather  been  an  innovation  of  William  Btlftll. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

*  We  are  often  unpleasantly  atnick,  in  rraiting  the  hiatoi;  of  ecctedMtical 
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jtkss  kuew  altw  that  a  claim  of  right  on  Iirhair  of  an 
ffiiabtical  fouiidation  wa^  esavtly  the  kind  of  mafle  Jn 
^h  l>otli  eoDBcieDce  and  policy  would  lead  William  Ut 
justice.  Nor  woald  he  forget  that  the  chief  of  the 
il  lA'gBtcs  was  an  old  friend  of  his  own.  Eigbt  yeara 
:  Ermenfrid  ba<l  been  his  guest  at  Worcester,  and  hadH 
d  his  voice  on  hia  behalf  in  the  Gemot  at  Gloucester,' 
claim  was  made  and  listened  to ;  but  the  answer  of 
liam  and  Ermenfrid  was  discreet.  They  could  not  judge 
out  bearing  both  sides;  they  had  hoard  the  claim  of 
■cestcr ;  thej-  had  not  heard  the  defence  of  York ;  the 
ch  of  York  was  dumb,  having  no  shepherd  to  ^[>eak  for 
when  the  uortJiern  archbiaho prick  should  again  be 
both  sides  should  be  heard  and  the  case  decided.' 

le  appointments  to  the  two  metropolitan  sees  were  not 
ally  majf  at  the  Easter  Council.  We  cannot  doubt 
William  had  long  ago  settled  in  hie  own  mind  irho 
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regular  Qem6t.     This  was   the   feaet   of  Pentecost;    butcur.  xiz. 
the  meetiiiff  iisnal  at  that  season  was  held,  not,  according  ^^tsu° 
to  rule,  at  WestminBter,  but  at  the  royal  seat  of  Windsor.'  windaor. 
This  is  a  place  of  which  we  begin  first  tohenr  in  the  days  iojo.'^^'' 
of  Eadward,*  and  which  became  of  increased  importance 
nnder  William.     Either  now  or  later  in  his  reign,  a  oastle,  ^ 
the  gwin  of  the  pieaent  ro^  dwelling,  arose  tliere,  and 
its  defence  seema  to  have  been  a  special  burthen  laid  upon 
the   landowners  of   Berkshire.^     There,  instead  of  close 
under  the  walb  of  London,   the    Assembly    was  held    in 
which  the  thrones  of  Augustine  and  Paullinus  were  aguin 
to  be  filled  by  men  of  foreign  blooil  aud  Roman  siiceeli. 
On  the  Pentecostal  day  itself,  Kinfj  Wiiliam,  doubtless  by  Wtlll^m 
his  writ  and  seal  like  his  predecessor  King  Eadward,  granted  aecs  of 
two  of  the  vacant  sees  to  Norman  priests/   York,  regularly  wfaKth«rt«r 
void  1^  tiie  death  of  Ealdred,  was   granted  to  Thomas,  *^7^?^ 
Treasurer  of  the  cbnrch  of  Bayeuz  and  chaplam^to  the  kelin. 

M»ya3- 

'  Ord.  Tit.  516  A,  B.  "  Ha^xoa  tea,  m  ntUUin*  rnudiu  Windnwicii, 
oelebnta  est  aiuio  hlxx.  mb  incanulioDe  Daninl.''  Ha  homrer  oonlinuid* 
ths  aoto  of  thii  oonndl  with  tiuM  of  th«  Butw  oonMO  kt  WlndiMtw. 
Florenoe  canfollj  diatingaUMa  than. 

*  Eadwud'a  gnat  of Wiiidinr  to  the  dmidi  ofWeatmliuteT  la  tDantionad 
<a  hii  writ.  Cod.  Diid.iT.  »7,  ukdln  theqiujioliaoliKtar,  tv.  178;  hatim 
dates  a  charter  tlwre  (n  Ir.  309. 

■  InDomeBdAjr,  £6  t.Windan^ipMnM  held  b;  the  Crown  boOiT.R.E. 
and  T.  R.  W.  withont  any  mentkai  of  tha  rigfata  of  the  ohnlKdi  of  W«at- 
minater.  The  place  ii  also  mentioned  In  61,  fii  b.  ^le  Bnokinghanuhim 
Th^n,  Leofwioe  of  Newliam,  hftd  aleo  (151  A)  to  find  "ft.  lorkatoa  In 
Giutodiam  de  Windeesorea ;"  and  In  the  Abingdon  Hivtoiy,  U.  3,  we  read 
how  the  same  duty  waa  laid  upon  that  monaiter; ;  "  Tune  Wallngaforde 
et  Oienforde  et  Wildesore  raeterlaqntj  loda  cartdla  pro  r^no  gerrando 
compacts.  Unde  huic  abbatis  militnm  excabiaa  apad  Ipnim  WildesM* 
oppidum  bAbendaa  regio  imperio  joafluin/^ 

'  Orderic,  516  B,  aays  onlj  "constituti  aunt  nominandi  pnetole*  Har- 
maud  duo  regii  capellaiu.  Gusachelinui  [Gualchelinoa  t]  Qnentanomm  et 
Thomaa  Eboiicoruiil,  unua  In  loco  depoaiti,  alter  defoncU."  Bat  Fhtrenoe 
bringa  in  the  royal  gnut  more  distinctly ;  "  Die  Penleoostes  Rei  apud 
Windeeoram  venerando  Baiocensi  oanoiuoo  Thoms  EboracensiB  eedesta 
archiepiBoopatoni,  et  Walcelino  lao  capellano  mntoniewt*  eooladn  dedlt 
pneaulatum." 

Z  2 
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oHtf.  SIX.  King.    Winchester,  void  by  the  deprivation  of  Stigand, 

was  granted  to  Walkelin,  another  Toyal  chaplain,  who  is 

also  said,  like  so  many  other  people,  to  have  been  a  Idnsman 

of  the  King.'     Both  appoiDtmeDtA,  like  most  of  William's 

ecclesiastical  appointments,  did  him  honour,  and  that  of 

Thontas  may  even  have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  make 

some  slight  amends  to  a  part  of  the  kingdom  whicQi  had 

Clunuster    been  Eo  deeply  wronged.     Thomas,  a  native  of  Bayeox,  as 

ofllMoiM  ^^11  ^  ^  canon  of  its   church,  had  sought  for  learning 

u^lt  of    ^^y(>i^<^  ^^6  bounds  of  Gaul  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 

Tork.         Christendom.     Through  the  bounty  of  his  diocesan  Odo, 

who  made  up  somewhat  for  his  own  misdeeds  by  generous 

promotion  of  merit  in  others,  he  had  been  enabled,  like  hia 

metropolitan  Maurilius,*  to  stndy  in  the  schools  <^  Saxony 

and  other  Teutonic  lands,  and  there  he  may  posnbly  have 

learned  enough  of  the  kindred  tongues  to  make  him  not 

wholly  incapable  of  communicating  with  his  English  floek." 

Sat  his  love  of  knowledge  had  carried  him  into  the  South 

aa  well  as  the  North ;  he  had  crossed  the  Fyreneesj  and  had 

come  back  to  Bayeux  full  of  all  the  learning  of  the  Spi 
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the  Treaeurer'B  stall  in  the  church  of  hie  native  city.*    This  <mj,r.  ux. 
was  an  office  for  which  one  who  had  studied  in  the  land  of 
the  goldsmith's  craft*  might  be  enpposed  to  be  specially 
fit.    The  character  of  Thomas  stood  high  in  every  way,  and 
be  has  lefl  a  special  name  behind  him  in  the  history  of  his 
own  church  as  the  restorer  alike  of  its  fabric  and  of  its 
discipline.^     The  name  of  Walkelin  of  Winchester  is  ofWtdktUn 
less  renown,  but  he  too  bears  a  good  report  in  local  history,  ^^r 
and  his  work  may  still  be  seen  in  tie  solemn  transepts  o^^t^J-iB 
Saint  Swithun's,  and  even  in  some  sort  in  tiie  mighty  nave 
,  of  Edington  and  Wykehun.* 

William  had  thus  on  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  exercised 
the  ancient  right  of  an  En^ish  King  to  bestow  the  great 
benefices  of  the  English   Chorch.     On  the   morrow   an  Ennen&id 
ecclesiastical   Synod — such   bodies  are  now  beginning  to  gynod. 
be  distinguished  from  the  general   Gemots  of  our  fore-  ^'^  '*■ 
fathers — was  held  by  Ermenfrid,  who  was  now  the  only 
Legate  in  England,  his  two  colleagues  having  already  gone 
back  to  Rome.*    Here  we  are  told  that  several  Abbots  were  ^thdiio 
deposed,  and  also  one  Bishop,  jEthelric  of  Selsey.     We  are  da^u? 
not  told  what  his  offence  was,  but  our  English  informant 
commits  himself  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  assertion 

be  Uttle  doubt  th»t  the  ii«me  of  Bobert  bu  drqiped  oat  betbr*  the  words 
"  Tugb  filial."  It  ii  inoonocdTable  thkt.  If  Thoinaa  had  been  the  King*! 
son,  he  should  have  aigiied  binuelf  "  ragia  fllitu"  once  in  hia  lif^  and  ■honld 
never  have  been  to  apoken  of  at  any  other  time. 

'  T.  Stubbs,  u.  1.  "  Tandem  ad  natala  aolem  reremu,  nugniflct  viii 
Odonis  Boiocenaii  epuoa[d  [amiliaritaleni  naotiu,  turn  propter  morum 
eleganliam,  turn  propter  mnltlmodani  acientiam,  Buocenaia  eccledai  tb 
eodeat  episcopo  assecutus  est  thesaaraiiam."  So  Prior  Godfrey,  Sadrica] 
Poeti,  ii.  154; 

"  Supre  doctores  et  supra  pbHoaophantea 
Philoaophia  auo  pone  refedt  eum." 

'  See  above,  p.  41. 

'  See  the  aaxiunt  of  his  works  in  T.  Stubbs,  1 708.  I  shaQ  have  to  men- 
Uan  them  ^vin. 

'  On  the  episcopate  of  Walkelin,  see  below,  p.  371. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070,  "CuJDB  {Itegis]  juMa  mox  in  cnutino  pnedlctua 
Sedunenais  episoopus  Armenfiidos  synodimi  tenuit,  Johaiuie  et  Petro  pne- 
fotis  cardiualtbas  Roinam  revendi." 
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he  ti^nteQcc  was  oncaDoDtcal.'  Of  iEtiirlric  penonullr 
low  nothing,  except  tliat  at  s  later  tjjjw  botli  Willum 
janfranc  did  not  ecraple  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge 

ancient  lows  of  Eogland.*  For  the  present  howeyfr 
eposed  Bishop  of  the  Soath-Sxsons  was  kept  in  waid 
arlboroagh.*''     His  see  was  granted  to  one  Stig»nd,: 

it  was  hardly  npeJfu!  for  any  writtir  to  distingvish 
he  deposed  Primate.'  The  name  is  Norman  as  well 
glieh,  and  it  ie  juat  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Selsey, 
o  be  of  Chichester,  ia  the  same  person  as  th«  gtULrdian 
rga ret  of  Maine,'  The  East-Anglian  bisboprick,  vacant 
e  deprivation  of  jfthelntsrr.  was  given  to  Herfast,  thp 
chaplain  whose  lack  of  learning  had  been  long  before 
ed  by  Lanfranc  in  his  cell  at  Btc.'^  One  at  lenst  of 
ew  Bishops,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  was  at  oiic« 
;ratc(l  by  the  Legate,'  The  conseeratioD  of  the 
lumbrian  Primate  was  delayed.  The  chronicler  of 
.n  church  t<.-lts  us  that  it  wa*  because,  owing  to  tlie 

i,f    /Ethelwin^t.    there    n-na     no    Tti«lion    nf    hie    nn-n 
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proTiDce  to  perfonn  the  eeremony.'  Bat  it  is  hflid  to  see  mus.ux. 
how  an  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  QOtninal  jurisdiction 
reached  to  the  OrkDeys,  hnt  who  had  practically  only  a 
single  saffiragan  at  Dnrham,  could  ever  have  bees  canoiti- 
cally  coDsecrated  by  Bishops  of  his  owa  province.  We 
canaot  doubt  that  the  real  reason  for  the  delay  was  tiiat  it 
salted  William's  policy  that  the  new  Primate  of  York 
should  be  admitted  to  his  office  by  no  hands  hut  those  of 
the  new  Primate  of  Caiitorbiiiy. 

The  purpoB«  which  William  had  doubtless  formed  long  iMutnoB 
hcfore  was  now  carried  into  effect.     It  was  formally  decreed  to^^al^   ' 
by  the  King  and   the  whole  Assembly  ^  that  the  vacant  '""''■ 
metropolitan  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  Abbot  of  Saint         > ' 
Stephen's.    But  Ijanfranc  was  not  at  hand  cither  to  receive  ' 

the  archbishoprick  at  the  King's  hands  or  to  receive  the 
ecclesiastical  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  d  his 
intended  province.     The  Le^te  Ermenfrid,  with  another  The  Le- 
Legate  named  Hubert,  of  whom  we  have  not  before  heard,  to  invitB 
but  who  henoeforth  takes  a  leading  part  in  all  the  eccle*  ^°^ 
siastical  doings  of  William's  reign,  was  commissioned  to 
bear  the  news  to  the   Primate-elect   and  to  obtun  his 
consent   to  his  promotion.*    A   Synod  of   the  Norman 

'  T.  Stabba  (1706)  leoordi  Aa  flight  of  ^tbdwina,  BBd  adda,  "Sio 
&ctum  eat,  onUluriio  tpaag  per  tna  fere  meiiMa  ddal*  ttt,  m  quod  Ebont- 
ceniu  eccleoft  iUo  tampon  raAagmeoi  %  qnibni  ordiDail  poMtt  oca  lube- 
bat."  Ths  podtioD  of  the  Soottuh  Biihopa  m  rappoaed  mfEtagiDa  of  the 
Bee  of  York  anaen  out  more  dUtJsctfy  in  the  Appendix  to  tlM  Wlnaiertct 
Chromcle  under  Che  jeu  loSo.  Arehbiibop  'Hwauw  conBomtes  William 
Biabop  of  Durham  with  the  help  of  aoAagMia  of  the  we  of  QmtertiUTj ; 
"  Jubente  Bege  et  Lanfranco  consenlienta  .  .  .  eo  qaod  k  Soottonun  efl- 
acopie,  qui  Htbi  aubjecti  sunt,  habere  adjalorium  nou  potolt." 

*  Vita  LanCr.  (Gilei,  i.  193).  "  Cogitanti  Begi  de  hao  re  at  prooarea 
r^^  conaulenti,  convenientiHimD  flue,  in  I«nJnnDo  qulavit,  qo*t«oaa 
uberrimum  luminare  in  hac  arce  elktam,  nebolaa  imdiqae  pnritatom  at 
caliginea  dilueret,  ealulierrimo  fulgore  ooncta  honeatana." 

'  So  Ldn&wic  mys  in  hid  letter  to  Alexander  (Gile^  i.  19) ;  "  Legati 
tui,  Henuen&eduB  videlicet  Sedonensii  Epiaoc^i  atque  Hubertna  Sutcbe 
Romans  Eccleais  cardiiulia,  in  Normanniam  vanemnt."     He  appean  elwr- 
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•h  was  h«Id  <m  the  orcKwn,  is  whicli  the 
is.  and  Dobtes  of  the  DDdij  irere  githemd  togctber.* 
rc»ed  on  LMtfruic  Uie  do^  of  accepting  tke  oSee  to 
I  he  xna  called ;  the  L^atei  demaAded  hn  obefcfao* 
■  BUM'  of  Ute  Apootolic  See.'    T^nftwun  of  ooone  «et 

in  tbe  strle  nnnl  on  Roefa  oeeMMmi,  fan  own  genend 
lew  for  m  great  a  po^  and  be  added  otlieT  objections 
I  were  a  good  deal  man  to  tbe  purpose,  his  ig^Donui«e 
!  English  tonerue  and  of  the  ttumnen  and  cnstoms 
i  barbarous  islander?.*  Still  to  thia  it  wonld  hare 
e»sy  to  answer  that  the  ecbotar  of  hria  had  oaoe 
ts  erreat  a  stranger  io  Nonnandv  as  he  woold  be  ia 
ind,  and  that,  if  he  were  oat  of  place  on  an  Eoglieh 
■piBcopal  throne,  be  moat  be  eqoally  oot  of  pl»ce  in 
lief  stall  of  a  Xonnan  abbef.  Bot  all  objecticoff  were 
ikd.  Qocen  Matilda  and  her  «m  Robert  urged  hi« 
bancs  of  the  post;    their  org-in^  however  took  the 

of  prarorg ;    what  lAofiaiM:    eeemB   to   have   been 
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still  acknowledged  a  right  to   cominaiid.     Herlwin,  theoKAr.xiz. 
Abbot  of  Bee,  who  had  first  received  him  to  the  moDaatio  ^^"^ 
life,  bade  him,  fay  virtue  of  his  old  aathority  as  a  apiritaal  *"  onr- 
&ttier,  Dot  to  shrink  from  the  sphere  of  duty  to  which  he  H^win. 
was  called.*     lAofnno  ]rielded   to  the  combined  prayers 
and  commands  of  all  Normandy.     With  a  heavy  heart,  aa 
he  himself  tells  us,  he  forsook  the  monastic  life  which 
he  loved  above  all  other  lives  ;*  ho  crossed  the  sea ;  on  the  Ha  oodim 
feast  of  the  Assumption  be  received  the  archbishopriok  at  j^^f^,^^ 
the   King's   hands;'  on  the  fsaat  of  the  Deeollatiou  of*?"^"^ 
Saint  John  Baptist  he  was  oonsecrated  to  what  his  cod-  UabopriiA. 
tinental  admirers  looked  on  aa  tiie  post  of  chief  FontiS;  f^'^ 
Patriarchj  and  Pope  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.* 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Canterbury,'  in   the 

'  Otd.  A^t.  5M  A.  "  Abbu  Hertwinus  Impeist,  cni  obaectmd&re  velut 
ChriMo  KdelMkt.  Baglitft  cum  fiUo  piincipe  precMor,  nujores  qnoque  idra 
coUeoti  BtudioM  hortBatnr."  The  word  "princepa"  (ipplied  to  Eobert, 
which  the  Uogn^er  leavei  out,  li  rammrk>ble.  I  know  no  ingtaiice  of  iti 
QW  kt  diii  time  in  the  Tolgmr  mow  ;  it  ii  therefbrs  proiMbly  ^^ed  to 
him  H  bong  jdned  with  hia  mothv  in  the  ganmontait  of  the  dodij.  9ee 
sbore,  p.  113. 

'  Ep.  Lufr.  <Gi)M,  L  k>).  He  pnji  Alexander  to  nJeue  Urn  from  his 
uchUibopriok ;  "Abnipto  per  ewwdwn  aaotoritatnil  hujia  nee— dt»tie 
vinculo  abeolva^  TitBinf{De  ccEootdaleni,  qiiam  pne  cmnfbii*  nAiui  diligt^ 
repettmdi  licentUm  cmoedada." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  107a.  "Bex  .  .  .  arcUefdiixqiDm  conititait  Cuitwariendl 
eccleaiB."  The  Appendix  la  the  Windiester  Chronlide  il  remarluhle  fcr  the 
Old'EngliBh  constitntionel  Uiij[iuge  ;  "  I^nfiaooiu  Ctdomenu  ablM«,  oon- 
pellente  Bege  Willelmo  et  jabente  Peps  Alezandio,  *"(;*■""  venit ;  et 
primattun  regni  Anglonun  in  eoc^eaU  C^taarlend  ■a«aq)it,  eligentibni  emu 
senioribus  ejusdem  eccIeaiB  aam  epiicopii  et  priiuiplbua,  dtra  tt  jwpula 
Anglia,  in  curii  HegiB." 

<  gee  Td.  1.  p.  556,  and  the  Btnl  atrongv  exiffarion  of  Pope  Urban  (Will. 
Malms.  Geat.  Pont.  100),  "  Indudamna  hmic  [Anwlmmn]  In  oibe  Qoatra 
tfoa  alterius  orbia  papam,"  and  of  the  WonMateT  Annaliit  (iiol), 
"Anaelmua  papa" 

'  Chron.  Wint.  (107a).  "He  wtw  gehaded  iiii.  Kal.  Septembrii  on  hi* 
agenum  bucopsetle."  Thia  expUina  the  woti]a  of  FlOTcnce,  "ot  in  ftrtiv}- 
tate  Sancti  Jotunnla  Baptiita  die  Dominlct,  anhieiHacopimi  eonaecrarl  fedt 
Caotwuiie."  The  Feaat  of  Saint  John  btended  ia  that  of  the  DeooUalioD, 
net  of  the  Nativity.  See  alao  Vit.  l^tA.  (Gilea,  L  joo) ;  and  AVID.  Mahna. 
Gest  Pqot.  39. 
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>Ixili1aD  fliurcb.  That  dinreh  bad  been  barocd  nearly 
years  before.'  It  bad  doobtlen  been  patche*}  np  so 
allow  the  moaks  to  keep  np  their  regTiUr  eernoei^ 
t  could  hardly  bare  be^D  Id  a  fitting  etote  for  so  gnmt 
1  as  the  coDsecratioD  of  a  Metropolitan,  and  tbat  m  m 
0|>o1itaQ  ivho  was.  in  ^ome  fcirt,  tlte  beginner  of  a  new  ^ 

Bal  ID  point  of  attendance  of  the  higher  ecclesiastiea 
e  realm  there  was  no  lack.  The  Arehbitdiop-elecfc 
■eceived  with  all  honour  by  both  the  convents  of  tbe 
by  the  monkH  of  his  o>vn  chnrch,  and  by  thoee  of 
ival  house  of  Saint  Angujitine.-  For  the  airtoa)  rittf 
nsecration  eight*  Bi^hope  of  hie  province  had  fXHne 
liLT.  Four  were  absent,  amonv  whom  the  abeence  of 
aintly  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  the  nnjst  rnnarkable. 
ill  who  did  not  appear  in  person  signilied  their  assent 
eesengeis  and  letters,  and  gave  reasons  wliieh  excoscd 
abgence.*  The  eight  who  joined  in  tlie  rite  presented 
pillar  variety,  alike  tn  their  birth  and  origin  and  in 
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good  will  of  Gtodwiae  or  Harold.'  Hie  coiuttiTnuui,  cha*.  xik. 
Wa&elin  of  Windiester,  h»d  jnst  been  consecrated  by  the 
papal  Legate  Ermenirid,  and  so,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had 
Herfast,  the  new  Bidiop  of  the  Eart-Angles,  and  Stigand, 
the  new  Bishop  of  the  Soutii-SaxoDs.  Oisa  of  Wells  and 
Hermann  of  Sherborne  were,  like  William,  members  of  the 
Old-English  hierarchy,  though  of  foreign  birUi.  But  CKsa 
had  been  ctHisecrated  at  Bome  by  Pope  Nicolas ;  Hermann 
alone  had  received  his  consecration  from  a  Primat«  at  once 
of  English  birth  and  of  nndoabted  canonical  position.* 
Nor  was  the  line  of  the  deprived  SUgand  left  nnrepreeected 
in  the  admission  of  the  man  who  sopplanted  him.  Two 
of  the  minietering  Bish<^  had  received  the  episcopal  order 
at  his  hands,  Siward  of  Booheeter  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadwar^'  and  Bemigins  of  Dorchester  since  King  William 
came  ioto  England.*  By  the  hands  of  these  eight  I^n- 
franc,  the  scholar  of  Pavia,  the  teacher  of  Avranches,  the 
monk  of  Bee,  the  Abbot  of  Caen,  was  received  into  the 
episcopal  order  and  placed  in  the  patriarchal  see  of 
Britain. 

<^  2.     Tie  Primacy  tff  Lei^ane. 

A.D,    1070 1089. 

Another  stage  of  the  Conquest  was  thus  reached.     The  Paction  of 
Crown  of  England  had  been  won  by  the  greatest  of  living  ^^  l^. 
warriors  and  statesmen,  and  now  the  highest  place  in  the  ^''°* 
English  Church  was  filled  by  f^e  most  renowned  of  living 
scholars,  the  ablest — though  not  the  roost  renowned — of 
living  ecclesiastical  rulers.     But  at  that  moment  the  fame 
of  Abbot  Laofranc  was  most  likely  equal  to  that  of  Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Primate 

>  See«d.  u.  pp.  159.  3«- 

*  Hennaiui,  ftppoiiiled  id  1045  (we  vd.  U.  p.  79),  must  hsv*  berai  oon- 
ucntad  b?  Ekdmge,  or  by  some  othar  EogUnh  Kahop  actiiig  in  Ua  n>me. 
'  Sea  vol.  ii,  p.  433.  *  See  tbore,  p.  13*. 
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lived  aud  died  honoured  by  all  men  and  sacceesftil 
11   [lis  uiniei-tukings  did  not  show  a  higher  power  of 
ting  means  to  ends  than  the  Pope  who  lovwl  righteon*. 
nnd  hated  iniiiuity  and  for  his  reward  died  in  exile.' 
hat  moment  it  might  well  seem  that  the  two  foremost 

tog-elher  to  rule  as  Pope  and  Ciesar  in  the  island 
h  men  looked  on  as  another  w-orld.  And  truly  William 
Lanfranc  ruled  together  in  their  island  Enopire  as  no 
;  and  Cresar  ever  ruled  together  in  the  Imperial' city 
f."  It  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  William,  it  is 
aps  not  altogether  to  the  honour  of  Lanfranc,  that  no 
us  difl'erence  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  between  the  two 
Irious  colleagues.     Lanfranc   does   not  stand  charged 

a  direct  share  in  any  of  William's  particular  acts  of 
esaion,  hut  we  never  hear  of  his  protesting  againat 
1,  and  he  may  fairly  he  looked  on  as  sharing:  the 
jnsihility  of  William's  general  system  of  policy.     Each 
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this  process  was  to  secure  the  more  complete  submission  chap.  xix. 
of  the  northern  metropolis  to  the  southern.     The  position  Eodesi- 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York  was  an  anomalous  one.     There  ^^^  of  the 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  theP'*^^^®"- 

—.  o  ^  o     .f  Poaitioii  of 

Great,  the  two  Metropolitans  of  Britain  were  meant  to  the  Aich- 
hold  an  equal  rank  and  to  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  Yar2^  ^ 
over  a  territory  of  nearly  equal  extent.     The  province  of  Intended 
York  is  smaller  than  the  province  of  Canterbury  simply  the  two 
because  political  causes  kept  the  Northumbrian  Primate  P"^^^^®- 
from  exercising  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Solway.     Scotland  was  meant  to  form  part  of  the  Scotland 
sheepfold  whose  centre  was  at  York,  just  as  Wales  was^^^f^^er 
meant  to  form  part  of  the  sheepfold  whose  centre  was^^^* 
at  Canterbury.    Wales  was  in   the   ead   ecclesiastically 
subdued;    Scotland  never  was  subdued  to  any  practical 
purpose,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Archbishops  of  York 
were  left  with  a  vast  region  under  their  diocesan  care,  and 
with   the   single   suffragan  see   of   Durham   under  their 
metropolitan  jurisdiction.    But  the  diocese  and  province  Political 
of  York  was,  as  events  had  shown,  exactly  the  part  of  S^ York 
England  where  the  authority  of  William  and  the  unity  of  P'^^^'^^* 
the  monarchy  were  most  likely  to  be  threatened.     It  was 
always  possible  that  some  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants^ 
or  some  invasion  from  Denmark,  might  set  up  an  opposi- 
tion King  in  the  Northumbrian  capital.     It  was  a  point  of 
some  moment  to  cut  off  such  a  pretender  from  the  means 
of  obtaining  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  his  claims.    An  Danger  of 
Archbishop  of  York  who  had  any  claim  to  be  independent  indent 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  might  consecrate  a  King  of  the  ™tj^ . 
Northumbrians,  and  the  King  of  the  Northumbrians  might  Northum- 
grow  into   a  King  of  all   England.^     An   Archbishop  of 

^  T.  StubbSy  X  Scriptt.  1 706.  "  Porro  utile  esse  ad  regni  integritatem 
et  firmitatem  ut  Brittania  uni  quasi  primati  subderetur,  alioquin  contingere 
posse  ut  de  exteris  gentibus,  qus  Eboracum  navigio  venientes  regnum 
infestare  solebant,  unus  ab  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  et  ab  illius  provincise 
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who  had  profi-ssed  oanontcal  obedJencv  U>  the  cliDrdi 
mt«rbury  could  not  ventore  on  eucti  an  act  withoat 
ng  on  himseSf  the  cltarge  of  coelt^siastioil  as  well  a« 
rebellion.  It  nos  needful  then  for  the  joint  achemes 
itliam  and  Lanfranc  that  th«  first  eoclasiaatical  act 
e  new  epoch  should  be  the  full  rabmunon  of  th« 
Primafe  of  York  to  the  nest  Primate  of  Canterbun-. 
las  of  Bayeiii  was  to  receive  his  consecration  at  the 
e  of  Lan&anc  and  lo  make  profeedon  of  canonical 
ence  to  bim. 

was  no  doalit  with  this  object  that,  wben  the  other 
Y  ap]>ointed  Biehops  were  consecnted  by  tiic  Liegate 
'iifrid,  the  elect  of  York  remained  without  c>i>n«v- 
m.'  Thomas  now  came  to  Canterbury-  and  eotight 
icration  at  the  hands  of  Lan&anc.  All  thm^  were 
'  for  the  ceremony;  the  Archbishop  and  the  asaistaut 
:ipa  were  in  their  places  before  the  altar  of  Christ 
ch  ;  but,  before  the  actual  performance  of  the  sacra- 
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patriots.'    Lanfiranc  was  inexorable ;  he  bade  the  afleeinbled  obap.  xdl 
Bishope  and  monks  take  off  their  veetraenta ;  the  assembly  •^^■P«** 
broke  up,  and  Thomas  went  away  unconsecrated.*     Little  cntad. 
however  as  Thomas  might   have  learned  of  English  law, 
he  had  leanied  enough  to  know  who  was  the  Supreme 
Governor   of  t^e   Chnreh   of  England.     His  iirst  appeal  He  ^ipodn 
^"as  to  the  King.'     William,  it  is  said,  was  at  first  wroth  g,-„ 
at  the  Tofnsal   of  Lanfmno.     He  deemed  that  the  claim  William'! 
of  Canterboiy  was  one   not  foonded  on  plain  tmth  and  piMmn 
reason,  bnt  was  something  devised  by  the  snbtle  learning  J^,^' 
of  the  Archbishop.*    Bat  within  a  few  days  Lanfi-anc  came  daund. 
to  the  King's  court  and  set  forth  hu  «wn  case.     Eie„,g^y, 
hearers  from  beyond  sea  were  convinced  by  his  orgu-  "f^*- 
mmts ;  tiiose  of  English  birth  bore  witness  that  all  that 
he  claimed  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
land.*   The  whole  controversy  illustrates  William's  position ; 

'  Will,  Malms.  Geat.  Pont.  39.  "  Hoc  ■nteni  ignonuitit  migii  qnun 
■piritils  eUtl  pertiiuntit  bdebkt.  Noma  snim  homo  et  Angji«»  Mnuue- 
tudinia  penitiu  eiptn,  Tsriiis  ■dDlatonnn  plo*  sqao  et  bono  Sdem  ei- 
kibabat." 

*  I  follow  the  imIoiu  Ctata^yazj  writer,  who  toUi  tba  tkle  In  our  omi 
tongue  (Chnm.  Wint.  1070);  "On  )iun  gaaie  lluanM,  pe  mss  geoonn 
hlacap  to  Ef^rwlc,  com  to  Cantwareberig  )>wt  man  hfns  fier  gdiAdede  aflw 
|«n  ealdan  gewunan.  Qa  ^  T^mfrann  crafede  batnmge  hii  gehenum- 
Deaae  mid  aSswemnge,  ^  (onoo  he  and  Mede  l^et  he  hit  nahte  so  danne. 
Da  gewnSede  hine  «e  Bi«eU«c«ap  Lanfean^  and  behead  Jam  biacopan  tSe 
fai  cumene  wEenn  be  ffai  aroeUsceop  L.  bnee  ^  aettiae  to  donde,  and 
eallan  t«D  munecan  t>)et  hi  icoldaii  hi  unHnydaii,  and  hi  be  hii  hnae  mn 
diUao.     SwB  Thomu  to  )iam  timao  >Ke*il  forde  buton  bletaanga." 

'  OhroD.  Wint.  App.  107a.  "llomaa  non  lacRltDi  absccedt,  Regem 
odiit,  et  de  Lanfraooo  querimoniam  fecit." 

*  Win.  Malma.  0«t.  Foot.  40.  "Bex  andiena  gnviter  accepi^  eiiiti- 
maiia  l^a&sncum  JDJiuta  petete  et  adentUi  magia  litlenrum  qoiun  ratione 
et  veritate  conlidere."  He  YoA  writer  (X  Scriptt.  1J06)  goes  ■  rtep 
further  1  "Thonuu  .  ■  .  eisctionem  Bcgi  rettoUt,  qoi  jximo  mdeate  ac- 
dgieui  mandavit  archiepiscopo  ut  absque  prafboime  eiim  oonseoraret." 
Thia  U  a  perfectly  natural  Northumbrian  view,  but  it  aeenu  quite  incoD' 
siatent  with  the  geoeial  relationa  between  William  and  Lanfatnc,  and  it  i* 
Htrange  to  find  it  in  one  who,  like  William  of  Mafaneibniy,  wrote  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury. 

'  Will.  Mahni.  u.  1.     "  PMimruiD  dienun  qiatio  svduto,  Laofranciu  ad 
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arks  hie  strong  spirit  of  leclinkal  legalitr,  his  1 
I  any  thoaght  of  fornuJ  innoTittion  oo  the  lsw«  i 
>ms  of  EDgland.  William  heard  the  di*pat«uits  i 
judgemFnt.  The  absttaet  qneatioa  he  deemed  1 
hty  to  be  decided  all  at  onoe.  StiD  it  wu  abeolat^'l 
sotnr  to  come  at  oDoe  to  a  settlcnwDt  of  aome  kin^  ^ 
not  to  leave  the  churcli  of  York,  at  such  a  tiiii«.  aajr 
er  witlioat  a  pastor.  The  practical  mind  of  WillnUD 
eed  a  temporaiy  oompromise.  Thomas  ehoold  make  a 
ten  proresnon  to  Idnfranc  peraonaliri  pledging  hitwflf 
ill  canonical  obedience.  But  he  ehoald  not  be  boond 
)  the  like  to  any  successor  of  I^ufranc,  luiiess  in  the 
iwhOe  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  nod  the 
?cti?e  rights  of  the  two  raetropolitao  churches  formaDy 
led  by  a  competent  tribunal.'     Thus  br  Hkhiuis  wob 

u  renit,  a  Re^  aodientiuii  poatnlaiit.  reiliitia  ntkaJbat  cjia  mMHmmm 
tvil.   Lnafzu&riziu  qui  AdenMt  He  fmiu  joMitiaai  AdoM^s  mwit  «l 

unt     Angli  t 

jBJiDt  UflLiiiumium  perhibebuit-'' 
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content  to  yield.  With  some  on^rilliD^ess,  he  went  back  cbap.  iil 
to  Canterbury,  made  the  required  profession,  and  went '?"^'** 
away  a  consecrated  Bishop.'  Thomu. 

Soon  after,  BecniiDg;ly  before  the  year  was  out,  Lanfranc  Lanfruu 
received    professions   of   canonical    obedience    from  those  n,e  fim- 
Bishopg  of  his  province  who,  in  the  days  of  the  usurpation  f*''''"' 
of  Stigand,  had  received  consecration  from  various  other  Bufiragaan. 
Archbishops  or  from  the  Pope.^     Our  informant,  in  men- 
tioning these  two  classes,  forgets  to  odd  a  third,  namely 
those,  the  Norman  Bishop  of  Dorchester  among  them,  who 
Lad  been  consecrated  by  Stigand  himself.'     It  was  now 
that  Kemigius  made  that  remarkable  profession  which  I 
referred  to  at  an  earlier  stage,'  and  Wulfstan  that  no  less 
remarkable  one  which  I  referred  to  at  an  earlier  stage  still.* 

The  next  year  both  the  newly  consecrated  Archbishops  I.(uifruui 
went  to  Rome  for  their  pallia.     Lanfranc  was  received  by  ats  go  to 
Alexuider  with  special  honour.     Contrary  to  all  coatom,  ^Stju- 
the  Pope  rose  to  meeit  himj  and  bestowed  on  him,  not  one  1071. 
pallinm  only,  bat  two,  the  second,  it  would  seem,  being  a  j,g„„^ 
special  badge  of  penonal  ftvoor/    Yet  soma  incidenta  in  f""^^ 
the  story  might  make  as  think  that  we  were  reading  over  bj  Popa 
again  the  stories  of  earlier  days.     Alexander  dealt  with 
>  WOL  Habna.  0«it.  Pint.  40.     "  Ighor  radH^  qoB  jn^  mnt  ImiJeTit, 


*  CSircQ.  WinL  App.  1070.  "  Nao  miillo  pM*  Lanftaaoni  ab  onmibiia 
An^d  Kgnl  e^aoapia  proOadooroi  nm^Mt  at  ■oofft.'*  WHBhii  at 
Hafaneabuiy  (QwL  Pont.  40)  kdda,  "  Qid  dinn^  t«n^pwIlK^  dhwdi  In 
lodi,  Bb  kliia  uchieplMc^  vA  %  Papt  t^fon  StlgMdi  wmad  rant." 

■  Sm  above,  p.  131.  *  lb.  *  Soe  toL  iL  p.  634. 

*  Cbron.  Wlnt  App.  1071.  "Secnndo  anno  «dlnatloDii  sob  Btnnain 
ivJt,  quern  Ttpt  Alaiander  in  tantmn  batoavh  nt  ei  ocntaa  maran  aanr' 
garet,  et  doo  palUa  ob  dgnom  pnadpoi  amoli  tiibiiit,  qaonm  nmnn 
Booumo  more  ^  altan  aooepit,  altennn  toq  Ipae  Papa,  onda  mhNM  oele- 
bi«re  oonraerent,  kA  mann  pcneiit."  80  WilL  Habna.  G«it.  Pont  40. 
The  Lib  (GiUa,  i.  301}  puti  ■  apeanal  rcMon  Into  the  Fope'i  month  ;  "  Non 
ideo  aaranexi  ei  quia  archiF^uoc^ni  Chntnaite  eat,  aed  quia  Baooi  ad 
aduJain  tgoi  fui,  et  ad  pedec  ejus  mm  aliia  aofitor  onoaedi.''  Fcr  a  Uit 
of  hie  Kbocil&llowi,  *ee  Channa,  T^jifrmiw,  p.  17,  tad  tba  ntAtm,  p.  43 
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omaa  of  York  pivit;  mach  as  Ni«ola6  tbe  Seoood  had 
tit  with  Ealdred  when  Enrl  Tcctig  went  on  ptlgrimage.* 
1  dealt  (vit!)  lUmigius  pretty  much  U  Leo  the  Ninth  had 
tit  with  an  earlier  Normau  Bishop  of  Dovcbeefccr,  the 
bisboply  ULf.'  The  Pope,  or  hk  great  adviser,  mi 
aded  to  deprive  both  Thomas  and  Remains  of  tbett 
hopricks.  Thomas  stood  chai^ged  with  no  ofienoe  of 
lony  or  plurality;  but  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.  This 
s  nothing  wonderAil  or  diagracefol  either  in  £n^isb 
in  Norman  eyes;  hot  in  a  oonit  where  Hildebrand  was 
:  presiding  epirit,  it  would  donblJeas  be  held  that  the 
I  of  a  pricet  came  within  the  scope  of  those  eaa'ina 
ich  forbade  eccle^aaslical  dignities  to  those  who  were 
^  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  appointment  of  Bemi- 
18  lay  open  to  cavil  on  etronger  grounds.  The  gifts 
lich  the  loyalty  of  the  almoner  of  F<»!anip  had  made  to 
'  Duke,  when  he  was  about  to  set  forth  on  hts  great 
^rprisc,  were  affirmed  to  have  amoant«d  to  a  '"'U""'**it 
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and  Leo.  The  nutter  wu  referred  to  Huo  jndgantBt  of  <■ 
LanfimiMj,  and  by  bis  deoiBioti  both  Thonuu  and  Bemigim  ] 
were  allowed  to  keep  (heii  biBboprioka.*    The  ring!  aod  L 

staves  of  which  tiiej  had  been  deprived— ringi  and  stavea  Zm 
which  they  hud  received   from  the  King  of  the  English  "*^ 
in   an  Aflsetnbly  of  his  Witan — were    restored   to   them 
again   by   the    hands   of  the   Primate.     We   know   not  "Bmom^ 
whether  it  was   before  or  after   this  intercession  on  theri^tof 
part  of  hia    rival   that   Thomas  craved  for  a  decision  by      "^ 
Papal   anthorlty    of  the  point    in   dispute    between    the 
chnrchee  of  York  and  Canterbury.     He  pleaded  that,  by 
the   ordinance   of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  two  Primates 
were  to  be  of  equal  authority,  and  that  a  simple  personal 
preoedenoe  was  t«  belong  to  him  whose  consecration  was 
of  older  date.     Bat  Tbmnaa  claimed  more  than  this.     He  mud  daimi 
a8Krt«d  that   three  biahopricka   of  the  province  of  Can-  ^n  thrao' 
terbary,   those   of  Dorchester,  Lichfieldj  and  Woreeeter,  •""•B" 
belonged  of  right  to  bis  own  metropolitan  jnriadiction.^  Oaubc- 
Alexander  declined  to  decide  either  question  ;  both  should 
be  heard   and  decided  ia  England  by  a  Council  of  the 
Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the  realm."  With  afiairs  in  this  state 
the  three  prehttcs  came  back  to  England. 

1  WIU.  MmliDi.  Gnt,  Pont  6s>  "  F^«  wbn,  pandH  twU  k  M  i^ktai^ 
in  eum  conajdentionem  buafOdl^  bMW  Hi  Moni  fi««t.  ClJdwt  ^pM 
Inveatituraa  m  vtdlet,  iin  mlna^  tuomtt  quod  oonmiodniii  Mint.    Ita  Ull 

eodem  muliU  aunt  reditom."    It  ia  almcat  neadtaai  to  aaj  tlut  nothing 
of  tUa  aort  i*  to  be  found  in  the  loyal  Ycrkiit  IliomM  StobU. 

'  lb.  40.  "  In  cajna  [Aleiandii  Piqm]  pnoaantH  nioBui  oalamnlam 
movit  de  prim&tu  Dorobemencia  HxJ«ais  «t  da  ■abjeoUone  lilam  «pl- 
■oopoTum,  Doroenma  live  Linoolimuia,  Wigomlaud^  IJaltfUdanil%  qnl 
Done  eat  C»ti«n«U."  80  Vita  Idtnfr.  301.  That  la,  IVanaa  dalmod  Ibc 
the  aea  of  Ycslc  the  primacy  ovar  Mania  m  wdl  a«  orer  Northnmbiriand, 
Senldrd  alone,  a  dioccM  atHl  partly  WcUi,  would  bare  btm  ItA  ta 
Canterbmy. 

*  lb.  41.  "De  qut  ra  et  da  trfboa  ^taoopla  mnlDi  hiae  iada  Tvtia 
pndatia,  decrevit  Alexander  Papa  oporteie  baoo  laiiaaiiii  in  *TigHnt  tsrft 
audiri,  et  Ulic  lotiua  regni  epiaoopcrmn  et  abfaatom  teatimcaU  at  jndido 
diffiniri." 

A  a  2 
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OHAF.  us.       Tbe  caose  was  heard  and  decaded  io  the  course  of  the 
next  year.     It  appears  to  have  been  twioe  heard,  in  the 
The  Euter  r^ular  Paschal  and  Pentecostal  Gemfits,     Ibe  tortaa  wu 
■    WinelM-    beld,  according  to  ancient  nse,  at  Wincherfier,  while  the 
I    ^ -„  g       latter  was  held,  like  one  of  the  meetings  two  years  before,' 
lo;)-         in  the  now  fitvonrite  royal  dwelling-place  of  Windsor.   The 
two  meetings  are  evidently  coniused  in  our  sevenl  ac- 
counts ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  was  first  beaid 
at  Winchester  before  a  purely  ecdesiasticftl  assembly,  bat 
that  the  final  decision  was  given  at  Windsor  in  a  general 
Cjem6t  of  the  whole  realm.'    Hie  Bishops  and  Abbots  and 
the  great  men  of  the  laity  were  all  assembled,'  the  Papal 
Legate  Hubert  was  present,*  uid  the  King  himself,  pie- 
siding,  like  his  prcdeceeson,  among  hia  Witan,  adjured  all 
present  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  right  between 

'  See  kbore,  p.  339. 

*  Beddea  the  Mcomit  in  the  Oesta  FonttflouiD,  we  h>Te  LanfrMto'i  own 
letter  to  Pope  Aleiuider  (Oilea,  1,  13^,  Hid  tbe  fbrtnkl  daoiee  of  tho 
AiaenMy  with  the  eigiuitiina  C^t.  I^afr.  GUai,  L  303 ;  WOL  Vbiam. 
Gest.  B^g.  iii.  39S).  In  thti  dooQnent  the  two  heariogi  an  diitinctly 
brought  ont,  while  Lui&snc'a  letter  mi^t  btve  ImpHed  only  »  dngle 
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the  two  illustrious  digputanta.'  The  cause  was  argued,  chap.  xix. 
From  the  side  of  Canterbury  we  have  a  minute  aceount  of '^'^^  o*^*** 
the  pleadings,  as  detailed  by  Lanfranc  liimself  to  the  Pope,  tween  L 


ings,  except  eo  far  as  they  may  be  giiesBed  from  the  points 
insisted  on  by  Thomas  at  the  Roman  court.  The  History 
of  Bieda  was  put  in  ae  evidence;  so  were  a  long  series  of| 
letters  from  various  Popes;*  and  the  decision  of  the  As-' 


semhly  was  given  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Kentish  metro-  f»vour  ot 
polis.     The  number  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  ^^' 
.  provinces,^  a  boundary  clear  enough  as  between  Iloldemess 
and  Lindesey,  less  clear  if  we  go  up  to  the  higher  course 
of  the  Trent  or  the  Ouse.    This  sentence  of  course  confirmed 
tho  right  of  Canterbury  to   ai'ohiepiscopal  authority  over        ' 
the  three  disputed  dioceses;  but   the  claim  of  York  over 
them  was  even  now  not  quite  silenced.*    Ae  to  the  church 
of  York  itself,  the  inherent  precedence  of  Canterbaiy  was 
acknowledged;  Thomas  and  his  snoceBsora  were  to  make 
profession,  not  only  to  Lan&anc  personally,  but  to  him  and   | 
his  snccessoTB.    A  zealonB  Cuiterbiirfr  writer  odds,  in  a  One  lu&m- 
somewhat  moekiDg  strain,  that,  lest  the  frimate  of  Twk  Ym^. 
should  be  left  altogether  withoot  snftagans,  he  was  allowed 
to  receive  the  profession  of  the  Bishop  of  Snrham.*     He 

*  Ep.  Lkofr.  n.  "  Dnnde  regla  potortM  par  lamctipBiil  oomlMtiU  eat 
eoa  po'  fidem  et  Mkcrameutnni  qsRnu  itU  ooUIgatl  ouit  qnatennt  luua 
caoBBam  fntentlBanie  uidlreint,  kodituii  kd  oertnm  raotnrnqne  fineoi  ifaie 
partium  &Tare  perdncenoit.  Ulranqiw  oamca  oanoanUtac  tniw^enmt, 
■ese  it*  lacturoa  lub  pnafatt  obligatione  BpopinHlanint," 

'  8e«  Ep.  Uofr.  34-16,  uid  mare  fully  WilL  Mklmi.  Got.  Pent.  44-65. 

'  Win.  Mmlnu.  GeA.  Foot.  65.  "  Soocubait  MnUi  nlioiitba«  Thtrntm, 
et  [Jacitiim  ad  modenttloDem  XrtxuSiatvm,  Ubcmter  ooodltloDi  conoaidt 
»"'"""",  at  ulterior  ripa  HmnbiB  flumiiili  enet  prinolplam  nm  dinoeali, 
dteriiv  c«8«t  limM  pwoehln  Cantnulauii." 

*  See  below,  p.  369. 

*  Gerraae,  Act.  Font.  Cant.  X  Scriptt.  1653.  "Attamen  pro  bono  ftnim 
I^nfrancui  sponte  conceant  Thomm  nt  Dnneliiieniii  epboopm  de  oeteio  albi 
profiteretuT  et  ut  suflngBneus  obediiet,  at  •ni  Ae,  imo  akUcDi  daoaratni 
episcopo,  nomen  arcbiejaicopi  cMiaeret."    Be  addi  malldooilj ;  "  Legimm 
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■  was  donbtlees  allowed  to  receive  the  professioc  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bishops  also,  if  it  were  to  be  had. 

The  nndispnted  ecclesiastical  reign  of  Lanfrano  now 
began.  Hie  actions  as  the  second  man  in  the  realm,  as 
William's  viceroy  when  he  was  out  of  England,  will  be 
recorded  at  other  stages  of  this  volume.  The  general  effects 
of  his  administration,  the  closer  connexion  with  the  Papacy, 
the  reform  or  revival  of  monaeticism,  the  impulse  given  to 
learning,  results  all  of  them  in  which  the  personal  agency 
of  Lanfranc  had  no  small  share,  will  be  better  discussed 
when  we  come  to  a  final  survey  of  the  results  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  At  present  I  purpose  to  go  on  with  a 
sketch  of  the  acts  of  hie  primacy,  and  of  the  great,  though 
gradual,  revolution  wrought  by  him  in  the  Church  of 
England  alongside  of  the  revolution  which  William  was 
working  in  the  State.  William  was  distributing  lands  and 
appointing  Earls  and  Sheriffs,  in  such  sort  that,  without 
any  one  moment  of  violent  change,  the  native  nobility  of 
the  land  was  gradually  supplanted  hy  strangers.  Ijan&anc 
meanwhile  was  doing  the  same  work  among  the  Bishops 
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But  besides  hie  general  care  over  tlie  whole  Church  and  oku 
realm,  Lanfranc  was  a  diligent  Bishop  over  his  own  city  and  ^        " 
diocese.     His  most  pressing  local  cares  were  the  rebuilding-  U^u  «.'  hu 
of  the  metTopotitan  minster,  the  restoration  of  its  monks 
to  their  full  number,  and  the  re-eslablishraent  of  canonical  builds  the 
discipline  among;  them.     As  for  the  material  fabric,  what^  Uncbiireh. 
ever  the  fire  had  spared  of  the  church  which  Oda  had  re-  '°7*-'°79- 
paired  and  raised '  was  now  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  last  improvements  which  the  building-art  had  received 
beyond  the  sea.     Lanfranc  took  as  his  model  the  church    -. 
which  he  bad  left  at  Caen,^  and  which  etill  lacked  Bome-    I 
what  of  completion.^     Prudent,  like  his  master,  Lanfmnc 
took  care  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  reproach  which 
lights  on  those  who  begin  to  build  and  are  not  able  to 
finish.    The  choreh  of  Canterbury,  as  designed  and  carried  Changei  in 
ont  by  him,  was  not  one  of  those  vast  piles  whose  building  the  new 
could  not  feil  to  be  spread  over  several  generations.     His " 
whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  a  apace  /i 
whose  shortness  amazed  his  own  generation.*     The  ancient 
church,  with  its  two  apaidal  ends  and  its  bastUcaa  ranges 

damet  of  ■wambUn  in  mdi  aa  uhulmIuu  ■■  Out  (na  ibore,  p.  341)  of  Uis 
Legate  holding  m  lynod  tm  tlie  moninr  of  tho  ■aomUy  hdd  hj  the  King. 
80  in  1085  (Chnm.  Petrib.  in  Min»)  ve  find  Uia  King  holding  hii  oonrt  br 
five  dAjt,  and  then  the  AnhUdup  holdliig  Ui  ijnod  tor  Hum  dayi  mora. 
Hera  an  tlie  beglnniiigi  of  (ha  KKonaloiw  position  of  the  two  OeoTooadoni 
In  England,  half  eccladaiticd  ajnodi,  hdf  eetatee  of  the  ntlm,  e»ch 
character  tiindering  the  effeotnal  mirkiiig  at  the  otiier. 

'  See  above,  p.  115.     3ee  all  the  eridencn  in  Willfi'a  Oantcrborr,  13,  14. 

*  See  tile  compariKin  between  Ihe  two  chorahea  In  Willli,  6j. 

*  See  voL  iil.  pp.  to8,  3B4. 

*  Eadmer,  Hiit.  Not.  8  (Selden).  ".^Idifiotrit  .  .  .  eededam,  qnam 
apatio  wptero  aimonim  a  fundamaDtia  feime  totam  pmfeotam  reddidit." 
Wflliam  of  Halmeabni;  abo  (Geat.  Pont.  69)  rauailM  aa  the  ^leed  with 
which  I«n&ana'>  work  waa  done ;  "  ^Idtflda  eodada  onl  aadatiat  Toraz 
*^nTnmB  ante  non  multum  oonamnpaentt  eumnlabantque  ndnani  aggwaa 
parietnm,  disjecta  tectorum.  Hie,  detnibaUa  Teteribaa  Ihndaaentii,  aua- 
dtavit  in  amplicrem  atatam  cminia,  Ignona  majora  pnloritudlne  an  vdo- 
dtate."  So  Eadmer  also  (7}  aaji  at  the  n 
i^na  tnonabhoram  neccaaariaa  dtato  opera  ooninmmaTit." 
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CUP.  SIX,  of  pillars,  now  gave  way  to  a  minster  of  the  lecfliTed 
Norman  type,  with  two  towers,  one  of  which  was  standing 
within  the  present  generation,  flanking  its  weatflm  front, 
and  with  the  central  lantern  riung,  as  usnal,  over  the  choir 
with  itfi  supporting  transepts.'     The  bnilding  thns  laised 
was  enriched  with  eveiy  ornament  known  to  the  age ;  the 
vaulting  of  large  spaces  with  stone  had  not  yet  been  Ten- 
tnred  on,  bnt  all  the  skill  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  painter 
was  lavished  on  the  adornment  tS  the  rich  ceilings  of  Lan- 
franc's  minster.'     And,  if  the  Primate  was  carefnl  for  tite 
material  temple,  he  was  no  less  carefnl  for  the  wel&re  and 
HereTmiu  discipline  of  its  mioisters.     The  monks  of  Christ  Chnrcb, 
u)d  in-       CArls  rather  than  montca  in  the  stateliness  c£  their  following, 
?^^       lived,  we  are  told,  the  life  of  laymen  in  all  things,  cooept 
t«r.  that  the  TOW  of  chastity  was  still  observed.*     Dice,  ban- 

quets, raiment  softer  than  the  rale  of  Stunt  Benedict 
allowed,  the  joys  of  torture  and  slanghter  so  dear  to  the 
saint  upon  the  throne,  formed,  so  Norman  reformers  gave 
ont,  the  delights  of  the  English  brotherhood  in  the  days 


■  The  deacriptioii  of  Gervue  (De  Coinlraatiime,  X  Smiptt.  1 193)  oLnAj 
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of  Stigsnd.'    All  this  ma  changed,  bnt  not  Boddmly.  <bap. 
Lan&aoc  knew  better  than  at  once  to  pnt  new  wine  into 
old  botties,  and  the  dnners  were  gmdnally  led  hy  hie  mild 
rebukes  to  forsake  the  error  of  their  vays.'   He  also  lately 

iDcreased  tho  numbers  of  the  society.     The  monks  of  Christ 
Cimri'h  were  raised  by  him  to  a  body  of  not  lees  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  were  placed  under  the  more 
regular  governmeut  of  a  Prior.^     Besides  building  houses  Hit  t>i»ild- 
on  many  of  his  rural  lordships,*  Lanfrane  rebuilt  the  archi-  SSiublo 
episcopal  palace  in  the  city,*  within  which  he  liad  some  S^T*' 
temporal  rights,*  and  he  did  much  for  the  good  of  the  bint 
citizens  in  other  ways.     He  built  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  ^^^^. 
sick  of  both  sexes,  and  founded  the  church  of  Saint  Greo-ory  ^y^.  , 

1084. 

'  WQL  Ualm».  Ckat.  Font.  70.  "Cantun  cotKlbiia  avacttri,  anum 
pnEdam  npta  aUarnin  Tdocnuii  per  Inuie  laqnl,  ipmoaiitlB  equl  tergmn 
pnimeie,  toneru  qiutera,  potlbos  itidalgere,  delickticai  tictu  et  accnratiori 
colta ;  (rngBlitBtem  netdK,  panbooDiain  sbnatre,  et  oeten  Id  g*wia,  ut 
magi*  iDoa  KrafolM  qaHi  mcMwhoe  pro  (reqa«&(ll  ftannJanUnm  dlevea." 

'  lb.  "  ^-iebaC  eniiu,  tuiie  ortium.  id  ent  rvgiminiis  Mumanim,  pori- 
tLwdniuH,  consQctudintaD  a  Daturft  eiac  secoiLrljun,  ft  repenUna  morum  con- 
Aietsione  loneriorea  exMerbui  uiimoa.  Quuprnpter  lilanilia  monitionibua 
psr  intervtJU  temporia,  nunc  EUa,  nunc  ista  lubttahena,  cote  virtutum  rude<t 
exacaebat  ad  bonmn  mentea,  etimabatque  ab  eia  vitjonnn  nibigiuem." 

'  Oervaie,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scriptt.  16S4.  "  ProceHii  lemporia  centum 
ttonachoB  appoBoil,'  sio  prudcntor  inrtitucna  at  in  ewleaii  Chriati  monacU 
esaenl  neptiffl  a.   vol  ceoluin  et  1.,   qitibua  oniinem   scripait,   Priorem 


<  lb.  1655.  "In  nuoraib  ad  ardtlaiilioopnin  pstli 
«t  dooKM  honetfM  Bdifieavit."  Of  one  of  tbeae  bnffldfngi  w»  find  a 
■omewbat  au^dcknu  Dotioe  in  Domeaday,  3  i ;  "  Ad  Iwo  manBrtam 
[^tnnete]  perUnoenmt  T.  R.  E.  la  dvHate  III.  ma«nne,  et  modo  non 
■ant  nisi  xxv.,  quia  all»  aunt  deatmctn  In  nort  hcsidtatioiM  arclu- 
epuco[a." 

•  Eadmar,  Hist.  Sow.  S.  ".^Idificavit  et  cniiam  ■lU." 
'  Aeooiding  to  Eadmer  (Hiit.  Not.  1.  369}  T^jifc^nr.  held  Ute  d^  ■■  ■ 
benefice  for  life ;  "  Gvltaa  Cantnaria  qnam  lAaEtaiicnii  nio  teropore  In  bene- 
fido  a  rege  tenebat."  But  tUa  ii  hardl;  bone  out  bjp  Ilia  deaotiptJoti  of  the 
d^  in  Domeaday,  1,  where  the  King  «{^hmi  as  krd  througbout,  and  we 
read  that  "per  totam  dvilatem  Cantuailn  habet  Bax  nKam  «l  Booam 
excepta  terra  S.  TrlnitatiB,"  and  aoma  oth«ta.  The  Archblihcp  hai  his 
borgeaBM  and  bo  forth,  but  ao  haTe*MTBi>l  other  lords. 
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t.  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  served  by  a  body  of  r^^nUt 
canons — the  first,  it  wonld  seem,  of  that  order  tvho  had 
been  seen  in  England — whose  duty  it  was  to  miniBter  to 
the  sotds  and  bodies  of  the  brethren  and  siaters.'  In  all 
these  good  works  the  King  helped  and  favoared  him,  as 
also  in  his  efforts  for  the  spread  and  reform  of  monasticism 

ie  in  the  country  generally.'  And  besides  these  public  acts, 
we  hear  mnch  also  of  his  private  alms,^  alms  in  which  hia 
abundwit  bounty  did  not  always  wait  till  it  was  called 
upon.  I^nfranc  freely  offered  help  wherever  it  was  needed, 
and  he  strove  that  his  left  hand  should  not  know  what  hia 
right  hand  did,* 

But  if  Lanfranc  was  bonntiM  in  spending,  he  was  no 
less  careful  in  recovering  the  property  in  regard  to  which 
he  was  trustoe   for  his  church  and  his  successors.     One 


'  Will.  Malnu.  Qmt.  Pout.  71.  "  Extn  arbam  CtnttMriam  tn  aqiiikiiuli 
parte  Upilna  domoi  omiiibiu  egmda,  in  oooident«li  pute  ragii  valetodine 
Suentibiu  ligneas  loc&vit,  cuionicu  slum  >pad  Somtum  Qngraiimi  re^- 
laiibiu  uutdtutis,  qui  eie  diviiu  fiwerent  offinU  ;  diviiU  pn>  vMietkte  Bexauni 
hkbitsculii,  lumptibuB  provisu,  imnutru  delegatis."  The  dutinction  of  Uie 
two  flnmrnn  of  buililiiigB  In  wood  and  In  (tana  ihould  be  noted.  Conpare 
tlii;  bTiilJings  of  IJiiihoi)  AvcBgaud  of  Le  MaiiB,  vol.  li.  p.  607  i  Gervua 
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famous  case  of  his  zeal  in  the  recovery  of  tlie  lost  posseB-  ciup.  six. 
aioQS  of  his  see  has  become  familiar  as  an  example  of  the 
jurispmdence    of  the  a^,'     The   King's  brother,   Bishop  Eoomch- 
Odo,  had,  in  his  temporal  character  of  Earl  of  Kent,  usurped  q^^_ 
divers  possessions  and  rights  belonging  to  the  Archbishop. 
To   those   Laiifraac  made  his  claim,  and  the  King  com-  Lanfranos 
manded  the  matter  to  be  heard,  in  ancient  English  form,  pj^a^en 
before   the   Scirgcm6t   of  Kent.     He   further   bade  that  Heath.        i 
Englishmen  known  to  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
land  shonld  be  specially  summoned,  and  that  perhaps  not 
from   Kent  only  but  from  other  parts  of  the   kingdom. 
Such  a  provision  was  not  needless.     "When  the  King's  men, 
French   and   English,  were  gathered  together,  the  result 
might  be  different  in  a  shire  like  Kent,  which  had  been 
utterly  given  over  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,'  and  in  a  shire 
like  Lincoln,  where  English  Thegns  and  Lawmen  still  held 
their  own  in  considerable  nnmbers.'    The  Assembly  met  in 
the  ancient  meeting-place  of  the  shire  on  Penenden  Heath, 
and  the  pleadings  on  the  two  sides  occupied  the  whole 
shire  for  three  days.     In  this  case  the  natural  presidents 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl,  were  themselves 
the  litigants ;  the  court  was  therefore  held  by  Geoffrey  of 
Mowbray,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  appears  on  more  than 
one  other  occasion  in  the  character  of  Justiciary.     A  crowd  Nuturp 
of  men  of  rank  and  authority,  Frencli  and  English,  appeared  AMamMy. 
in  that  mixed   character,  at  once  judges  and  witnesses, 
which  marks  the  jorispradence  of  the  age.     But  special  VTittam  at 
weight  was  attached  to  the  witnem  of  ^thelric,  the  de-  ^t^c. 
posed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxong,  an  aged  man,  apeoially 
learned  in  the  laws  of  the  land.     He  was,  by  the  King's 
special  order,  brought — ^perhaps  from  his  prison  at  Marl- 
boroagh — in  a  car  or  waggon  like  a  Merowingian  King,  to 
declare  to  the   Assembly   what   the   ancient  costoms  of 
England  were.     The  Assembly  heard  and  determined,  on 
'  See  Append!]!  GG.  '  See  above,  p.  33.  •  800  abov«,  p,  314. 
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nds,  we  arc  told,  bo  strong  and  cii?ar  that  from  that 

no  man  ever  dared  to  call  in  question  one  jot  or  one 

•  of  its   decision.     Divers  lands  of  the  see  were   re- 

lered  from  Odo  and  hia  followers  and  from  other  unjust 

LimntB.      Among  them   we   speciallj   mark    Hiigh   of 

Intfort,  already  known  at   Senlac  and  at  Dover,'  and 

[old  of  Rochester,  whose  dwarfish  fbrro   still   lives  in 

I  Tapestry  of  Bayem.     A  third  was  Balph,  sumam^d 

na  or  Ciirbetplne,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  a 

tial    dcspoiler  of  women, ^     The    Archbishop    moreover 

eede<l  in  defining  the  King's  rights  over  his  own  lands, 

:h  were  narrowed  to  certain  cases  touching  the  safetj 

I  good  maintenance  of  the  King's  highway.     He  cstab- 

1  return  divere  rights  of  his  own  over  the  lands  of 

I  King  and  the  Ear],  such  especially  as  touched  the  good 

»a!s  nnd  the  souls'  health  of  his  flock.     The  decree  of 

I  local   Gemot  was  laid  before  the  King,  by   whom   it 

approved  and  confirmedj  and  it  was  seemingly  sane- 
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means  of  judging  fairly  between  both  diepatants.     Above  chap.; 
all,  tlie  story  shows  that  nothing  was  further  from  bis 
thonghtfl  than  to  root  out  the  laws  of  England  and  to  i-< 
briug  in  some  foreign  code  of  his  own  devising  in  their 
Btead.     The  matter  is  judged  by  the  lawful  English  Court, 
assembled  in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting.     It  is  judged 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  as  set  forth  by      i 
the  mouths  of  those  who   knew  them  best,  those  whose     / 
memories  could  go  furthest  back  into  the  days  of  the  holy 
[Eodward  and  the  righteous  Cnut.     If  men  of  foreign  birth 
were  present,  if  one  of  them  even  presided  in  the  Assembly, 
it  was  not  as  men  of  foreign  birth  that  they  were  there. 
Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  and  his  companions  were  present  in 
the  Gemot  at  Penenden  as  men  who  held  English  lands  ac- 
cording to  English  law.     They  wore  present  as  the  officers 
of  a  King  of  the  English  who,  on  that  day  at  luast,  fully 
carried  out  the   oath  which   he   had   sworn,  to   rale  hia 
kingdom  as  well  as  it  had  ever  been  ruled  by  any  of  the 
Kings  of  the  English  that  were  before  him.> 

Having  thus  sketched  the   state   of   the   metropolitan  Sketcli  of 
church,  I  will  run  briefly  through  the  history  of  the  chief  tim^ii™  of 
bisbopricks  and  abbeys  of  England,  as  they  were  affected  ^'™'' 
by  this  memorable  primacy.     A  few  events  which  bad  aLaafranc. 
direct  bearing  on  general  history  will  be  kept  for  their 
proper  place  iu  chronological  order. 

Next  to  bis  own  church  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  object  Boduiter. 
of  Luifranc's  care  was  the  little  dependent  bishoprick  of 
Rochester.    The  nomination  to  this  see  lay  in  his  own 
hands,^    The  English  Bishop  Siward,  who  had  a  share 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  ifit, 

'  All  OUT  aathorideB  emphktJcklly  point  to  this  pamllar  paritim  of  the 
Bdchester  biBhoprick.  Thui  in  the  Appaodiz  to  the  Wbioluattr  Qhroniole 
we  read,  "  Seito  umo  dedit  Eenunto  numaoho,  in  o^dtulo  eocledn  ChiUi, 
eccletdmm  Bofensem  regendam,  quem  «t  LnndoniB  aaciBTit.  .  .  .  Hemoatna 
hoc  ipso  anno  ab  hitc  vitl  migravlC.  Septjnio  anno,  Oundulfb  mode  eodcaiajn 
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fiie  consecration  of  Lanfranc,  wbb  allowed  to  Imep  I 
e  for  life.'  He  was  followed  in  qoick  eaoc^ssioD  by  two 
onka  of  Caen,  Ernoat  and  Gundulf,^  the  latter  of  whom 
IB  left  a  great  name  behind  him  in  tho  history  of  milituy 
chitecture.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  great  wcn-k  of 
e  Conqueror,  the  mig'hty  Tower  of  London  ;^  be  built 
JO  Lis  own  tower  at  Mailing,*  and  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
un  Rufus  he  built  a  royal  coetle  in  his  own  city,*  which 

the  next  age  gave  way  to  one  of  greater  enrichiueDt, 
bich  now  forms  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  of  Roman  esq  oe 
-fcnsive  work.     Bat   be  also,  no  doubt  in   psrtnerdip 

•Tvaeem  tndliijt,  quma  etiam  Cuitiurise  udarit,"  See  timt  SmAaa, 
xt.  Nov.  pp.  96,  101  :  G«rvu<^.  Act.  Pont.  CmA.  1654.  VUL  MalMM. 
it.  Punt.  136  ;  "  Hh  mUeriaa  ognigcre  vulema,  Mi^eotiaanuia  laiiftiM  iiii 
'hjupisoipu*  Amustum  quemilam  nmacham  pontifiocin  laoo  dodit.  fM 
velod  ttione  prsrepto,  OnndalfiiDi  »qiie  mmiKbiiiii  iii<luxit."  Bat  ihs 
wr  iddi:  lu&y  be  sBon  Id  tba  "  lib^UH  "  of  the  It«cheiil«r  UKUika,  Aug, 
c.  i.  3l4- 
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with  his  patron,  rebuilt  Uis  cathedral    church'    and    rc-oa*P. m. 
formed  the  discipline  of  its  ministers.     At   the  death  of  5*^"*""^ 
Siward,  we  are  told,  it  was  in  a  wretched  state.     It  was  CMhodnl, 
still  served  by  secular  canons,  of  whom  only  four  were  stitnu* 
left,  and  those  living  in  the  same  poverty  in  which  wo^^^ 
are  told  that  their  brethren  at  Wells  were  found  at  the 
coming  of  Gisa.'     We  gather  from  another  source  that  Marriage 
they  were  commonly  married,  that  their  wives  and  chil-  canunn. 
dren   were   legally   recognized,  and   that   moreover   both 
husbands  and  wives  remained  on  good   terms   with    the 
monks  who  supplanted  them."     These,  under  the  care  of 
Iianfranc  and  Gundulf,  grew  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and 
the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  Sourished  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Andrew  of  Rochester.     Lanfranc  won  back  for  Lia  vassal  ijuifranc 
charch  a  lordship  in  its  own  nei^boorhood,  which  in  the  Oie  MUt^ 
days  of  King  Eadward  had  oome  into  the  hand§  of  Earl  ^^||^ 
Godwine  and  which  had  now  passed  to  Odo  of  Bayeox.*  bridge. 

■  Emnlf  (Ang.  Sm.  L  337)  ipealu  only  of  Gundulf  >  abare  in  the  work  ; 
"  XxxL  kimu  iniU  lupaRtw  casiiitanB,  aocledun  S.  Andred!,  pene  VEtuBtotu 
dimUm,  novam  ei  Intetim,  nt  liudio  appuvt,  roiliScsvit,  otfidnu  quoqus 
mnntdifa  num— tin,  pioat  loci  □eccsntsa  pMi  potait,  otnnea  coiutruut." 
Bat  GcrraM,  Act.  Pont,  Owe.  1665,  dlatinotl}'  atcribute*  the  work  to 
Tjnftann;  "BocUiiam  SmwH  Aciirete  Koffcnids,  quun  Rex  oUiu  fuiida- 
Tent  Ethelbartiu,  TenorSTlt^  coniiiimiiuLvit,  quam  edam  jireciods  uma- 
mentii  et  moudiia  dltkrit." 

'  Ang,  Sm.  I.  33!}.     "  Et  qmaa  noo  anqdlot  in  Intral^  ngStoaptitt  nd 

pncaenU  deoeasit  plmqnim  Beu^fntB  moaadio^  hmtt  legeatm  •(  ^itime 
fwitftntBB,  lu  ■crvido  Dd  et  afNttall  nd  Denm  tiiwntia  at  inpcr  <miiila 
•mantes,  rellquit."  WilUain  of  Milnuabmy  (Ckat  Font.  71)  ipoalu  of 
the  canona  of  Bocheater,  jiut  like  thaw  ofWelli,  m  "tp«l  qootldlaul  ptaia 

'  Thia  ^>patn  front  k  oorloiu  >et  of  entries  in  Aug.  Sao.  1.  340,  frtm 
which  it  ii  plain  Ih&t  ncdthcs  Uie  ^^'g^l^^'  nor  the  Noimkn  Qleig7  had  anj 

very  wicked  for  so  didng. 

*  Thii  ii  Stoke  in  Ken^  mentioned  In  Domeadsj,  5  b  (■>•  toL  II.  p.  546}, 
where  we  ntuJ,  "  poetmodam  tbk^  nignante  W.  Rege,  dliatiodnnit  illud 
Lan&uicaa  aichiepiacopna  conDa  Baiooenwm  epiaoopum,  at  Inde  eat  QMdo 
■aUta  Rofenria  eodecEa."    See  aI*o  Monaatlom,  i.  173. 
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le  woD  l>ack  for  it  also  anotber  lonUhip  m 
lire  of  Cambridge.',  a,  lordship  wbicb  hod  belong 
[aroldj  and  who^  ^roDt  is  recorded  in  a  «Tit 
1  the   English  tongne.     The  story  ilioBtrat^e 
r  things  in  the  days  when  English  law  had 
liniatend  by  foreign  officers.     The  Bishop  of 
uims   the   land  of  King   William  ;  the   King 
lattt-r    to    the    lawful    tribunal,    the    Sdi^t 
irough  fc-ar  of  the  Norman  Sheriff  Picot,  of 
ave  already  heard,'  the  English  witnesses   ga 
rrdict  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Croi^n. 
as  made  to  Biehop  Odo,  who  bad  been  present 
paring,  and  who,  like  his  brother,  was  not  disi 
1  justice  when  his  own  interest  was  not  coneer 
■iiirc  was  changed;  the  case  was  heard  again  i 
?furo  a  general  Assembly  of  the  realm,  and  the 
ijiidged  to  the  biahopriek.^ 
In  the  metropolitan  see  of  York  Thomas  of  I 
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York  to  a  mere  anffragun  rank,  but  with  the  vaguer  title  chap,  xk. 
of  Metropolitan.'     The  question  too  about  the  diocese  of 
Dorchester  or  Lincoln  also  roee  again.     Wiien  fiemigioB  and  m  w 
had  finisbed  his  chordi  on  the  hill,  and,  feeHng  himself  didJon  «f 
on  the  point  of  death,   made   ready   for   its   hallo\ving-,  '■'■ 

Thomas  forbade  the  ceremony  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
built  within  his  diocese.     The  King,  M'illiam  Rufus,  won 
over,  it  is  said,  by  the  gifts  of  Remigias,  bade  all  the 
Siabops  of  England  come  together  to  the  ceremony,  but 
before  the  appointed   day   Hemigius   died.^     After  what 
might  bo  taken  to  be  eo  manifest  an  interposition  in  hie 
favour,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  the  death  of  Remigins, 
Thomas  objected  to  the  consecration  of  hie  Euccessor  Robert 
Bloet  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,     He  might  be  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester; like   his  prcdfcossors;  but  Lindesey,  part  of  the 
Bpiritnal  conquest  of  FaullinuB,^  wai9  of  ancient  right  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  authority  of  York.*    This  claim  Worki  of 
came  to  nothing,  and  Thomas  found  better  scope  for  his  ^^  Yoik. 
energies  in  the  reform  of  his  own  dmrch.     The  minster  of  B«itani- 
Saint  Peter,  like  that  of  the  sonthem  metropolia,  was  found  mia.<>ter. 

>  T.  Stabbi,  X  Soi^tL  1707.  Ws  n>d  fln^  "Script*  peUtkn*  et IsctA 
nt  emn  in  primttam  tatlm  BMUntdB  orauecmre^  M  Hcbim  duocMit,  et  m 
pontilicalibui  emit."  Tbii  mi  ertdant  reUUttioii  to  the  bdia*iotiT  of 
iMohaac  toinvdi  Thomas  hInmJt  ■■•  abon,  p.  3J0,  Bnt  Ibooiai  fa 
present]?  pacified  by  Annlm  and  Walkdln  d  WbtehMer,  and  H  is  agretd 
that  "  quod  acriptum  erat,  '  In  pilmatam,'  minlme  leoto  at  as  toto  abnao^ 
petitione  correpti  at  in  metrapoUtwuun  CantnarienMm  oonndnratiir."  Hie 
Worcester  Annali  under  1091  remark,  "Tano  pritnn  vocali  nmt  Cantum- 
rienaee  BTchieplBcopi,  qui  priua  totiiu  Anglic  metropolitani  Tocabantnr." 

'  Thia  atoT?  ia  told  by  Florence,  1091.  He  aajs  tliat  the  interfetenoe  of 
William  Roiiia  was  made  "pro  peconia  qnam  ei  Bemigiui  dedent." 
Hemy  of  HuntiDgdon  dso  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  iij)  mjt,  "  prorindaitt  tamen 
Liudiaae  archiepiacopua  Ebonceoaia  colunmiabaCur  ei  antlqoL  tampamm 
aerie.  Remigiua  vera  nihil!  duceni  impetitioncm  ejus,  noo  aegnitv  opus 
inceptum  peregit,  peractumque  clericia  doctiinl  et  mt»1bns  ^tprobatlidmfa 
deooravit."  Cf.  Gir.  Camb.  Aug.  Sac.  li.  415,  irliD  ■psdis  to  look  oa  tlie 
eftablislimeDt  of  the  Bee  of  Iiincoln  aa  a  triumj^  over  York. 

■  SeeT.  Stubbo,  X  Scriptt.  1707;  Gir.  Camb.  a.  s.  417. 

*  See  above,  p.  355, 
VOL.  IV.  B  b 
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'  Tliomas  a  blackened  run.'     Vet  it  would  ee«m  that  Ihe 

Icient  church   was   not  utterly  Ueetroyed,  And   that    ibt 

nrk  of  Thomas  was  ratlier  to  repair  th&n  actnallj  to  re- 

litd.-     But  of  the  works  eitlier  of  Thmnas  or  of  his  pre- 

jcoseors  nothing  renuuns   beyond  a  few  ^agments  em- 

|dded  in  the  crypts  which  supfiort  the  vaster  and   more 

tenrlid  fabric  of  later  days.     With  regard  to  the  oousti- 

I  of  his  church,  his  eareer  was  a  memorable  one  id 

ral  and  even  in  ^neral  history.     It  forma  a  good  illof- 

tion  of  the  Imbit«   and   feeliage  of  Englishmen  with 

fard  to  the  position  of  the  secular  clergy.     The  church 

I  York  had  been  served  by  seven  canons  only,  and,  after 

Ic  desolation  of  Northumberland,  but  three  were  found  at 

r  post.^     Thomas  called  back  those  who  had  fled,  and 

Icreaa^d  the  number  of  the  body.     He  at  first  followed  the 

iple  of   Leofric  at  Exeter*    and  Gisa  at  "Welle,*   by 

inglng  in  the  Lotharingian  discipline.     lie  built  a  dor- 

l  refectory,  and  made  his  canons  live  in  comrooa 
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and  Treasurer.  The  office  of  Cliaiicellor  or  Master  of  the  chap,  iu. 
Schools  he  had  already  introduced  while  the  church  was 
under  the  LothariDg:ian  discipline.'  The  work  of  Thomaa 
in  tills  respect  atill  Kves.  The  constitution  of  the  church 
of  York,  aa  laid  down  by  him,  etill  remaioa  nearly  un- 
altered, and  in  no  church  in  England  have  the  original 
rights  of  the  whole  capitular  body  been  so  little  encroached 
on  by  the  growth  of  a  residentiary  oiigarchv. 

In  the  church  of  London  no  change  was  needed.    Bishop  wnUwi 
William  lived  on,  honoured  by  men  of  both  races,  and  ^^^^ 
leaving  behind  him  a  memory  which  was  long  cherished  >oi"-«o7S- 
among  the  burghers  of  his  city.*     Two  Bishops  succeeded 
him  in  the  dnys  of  Lanfranc  and  Eiug  William.     HughHi^«f 
of  Orival  is  an  obscure  name  enough,'  but  his  successor  ^^^ 
Maurice  was  memorable  for  beginning  the  mighty  pile  of  io7S-io8s. 
old  Sunt  Paul'B.     But,  unlike  his  metropolitan,  he  began  Bjghop. 
it  on  a  scale  which  made  it  in  the  end  the  vaatest  of  the  'o*6-"o7- 
minsters  of  England,  but  which  also  pnt  it  utterly  ont  of 
the  power  of  its  first  founder  to  fiaish  it.* 

At  Wincheeter  Bishop  Walkelin  snmTed  his  metro-  Waikeiin 
politan  and  his  sovereign.  He  bears  the  hommrable  ^^^. 
character  of  a  mediator  between  the   King,  his  allied  (^ 


>  T.  Stubba,X  Soriptt.  1709.  "AiiiiiipIariiiiMCtai|Jiriico«ninnnlt«rv«»- 
centibm,  qncvumdaiD  consUio  plwmit  nrdlfcfilapapa  da  tori  Sancti  Petri, 
qun  adhuo  multain  vutattt  ent,  ""g"l"  pnabendas  portlri.  7*iuio  qnidon 
Htatult  deatnuiD,  theuanuium,  aantoraii],  DVn  toagljtrain  nlKdinim  Hite 
■tatuokt." 

'  See  his  epluph,  «et  op  by  the  "  Seiutiu  popoluaque  Lcnutlnenili,"  In 
Godwin's  Cfttalogue  of  Kshopa. 

*  Will.  Malms,  Geat.  Pont.  145.  He  andenrent  the  bte  of  Origan,  bnt 
for  the  bealth  of  his  bod;,  not  of  his  ■ool. 

<  lb.  "  Msgnuiinitatis  oeite  ipdui  tst  Indidnm  bwiUa  beat!  PkuU 
qnun  inchoftTit  Londonue  ....  quia  igitnr  MAnriliiu  ent  mesHs  Im- 
modicMB,  laboriod  opens  impeii .  jd  tnmsmislt  >d  peetenia." 

•  So  at  leHt  u;b  Prior  Godfrey,  Satiric^  Poet^  U.  I$4 ; 

"  Ob  tu  plebis  ens,  regis  seoretior  aoris, 
nium  mibjectis  ae  aiU  oondliaiu." 

Bba 
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Drch  perbafB  hardly  BHAnd  in  siz«  to  tLat  of 
at  great  minsUr  vilj«re  hie  traosppta  still  rem 
gh  iintoDcheil,  und  where  even  his  ^gantic  nav< 

Baid  to  have  utterly  vaoiahed.'  He  was  less  I 
A  attempt  to  recast  thf  constitDttoo  of  his  cbnr 

renewing  its  material  fahrii:.  Wliile  seven 
iehops  were  di^lociog  their  secular  canons  to  ma 
r  monkij,  ^VaIkehn  hecame  the  leader  of  a  coaiiti 
dong  the  prelates,  whose  object  was  to  displace  tb 
jm  the  cathedral  churches  in  general,  and  eren 
is  change  in  the  metmpolitan  church  itself,*  The; 
at  the  metropolitan  chapter,  above  all,  had  da 
>on  it  which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  i 
ofefision,  and  which  conld  be  better  discharged 
ore  worldly  experience  of  the  secnlar  clergy, 
aders  will  probably  be  convinced  by  their  ar^ 
guments  whose  weight  was  admitted  by  the  c 
gaeinua   mind   of  William   himself.     The   part; 
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had.'  The  Primate  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander.  HeoEiP.ux. 
obtained  from  him  a  boll  cenanring  iu  the  strongest  terms 
the  scheme  for  the  hamiliatioa  of  the  moua^tic  order,  aad 
decreeing  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  should  rt-main 
served  by  monks,  as  the  blessed  Augustine  had  founded 
it.  The  deeign  for  the  like  eliaiigo  in  the  ehurch  of  Win- 
chester was  equally  brought  to  nought.  There  also  all 
innoTation  was  forbiddt-n  by  papal  decree.  The  canons 
whom  Walkelin  had  gathered  together  had  to  go  back  to 
their  homes  without  taking  possession  of  their  expected 
prebends,  and  the  discipline  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  Old  Minster  by  the  zeal  of  Eadgar  and  ^thel- 
wold  wfflit  on  untouched  till  the  general  dissolution  of 
monastic  bodies. 

Leofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  prelate  who  had  LaofHo 
broo^ht  in  the  Lotharingian  discipline,'  kept  his  bishoprick  ^[Xr. 
for  life,     A  Briton  or  Englishman  whose  feelings  were  i«46-io7»- 
mainly  foreign,  be  was  followed  by  a  stranger  who  had 
learned  to  feel  as  an  Englishman.     Osbem,  a  son  of  the  Oiben 
faithful  gnardian  of  Williankj^  a  brother  of  tiie  &moDB  Earl  1071-iioj. 
of  Hereford,  had,  like  others  of  hia  nation,  orosaed  the  se» 
to  enjoy  the  fovonrs  and  bounty  t^  tiie  good  King  Ead* 
ward.*   Bnt,  unlike  most  of  those  who  oame  on  that  errand, 
he   adopted   the   manners  and    feelings   of  Englishmen. 
Amongst  other  signs  of  this  tendency,  he  forbore  to  destroy 

>  "Searwurita  monecs  federuid  fkxmer  I«ndfi»iicuo*bliM^"i>7i  th« 
Peterboroogh  Chronicier  in  recoiding  hia  death  in  1089.  Tha  seaular 
Henry  of  Huutingdcni,  fallowing  Uiis  deaoriptioD  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  list), 
enlargea  it  into  "Dootor  luculaatiu  eUrlconim  at  pater  duloiMinin* 
MonachoruiD." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

•  Will.  Malnu.  Geat.  Font.  Ml.  "Succaant  LaftioQ  Oabarnna  It^gi* 
WiUelmf  temprre,  natiiiue  Normannua,  fntar  WiBelmi  precellentiiaiiill 
comitla."  His  coniecration  in  London  la  recorded  la  tha  .^ipandix  to  tha 
Wincheatei  Chroniela. 

'lb.  "In  AnglU  aub  Edoaido  R^e  liberaliter  et  domeatice  aon/r*imta», 
quippe  qui  cognationem  r^iam  Tidno  attingeret  grado." 
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It  works  of  hie  pmlct-'fiwora  to  msko  room  for  bi 
«  mm  jirevailiug  style,*  Tb"  K-^inoings  of  th 
llietlml  of  Kxi-l*r,  with  the  two  uaaKive  tow 
lU  tvnmiu,  are  due  to  bia  saooesaoT  WiUiam 
ut,  ill  the  Jays  of  llearj  tbe  Fint. 
The  see  of  Hereford  rmuined  in  poiuwsi 
itlutringiiin  Bishop  Walter.  Thii1««a  rears  i 
itu's  coming  it  U'came  v.K»nt  by  bis  dcsth 
lieh,  if  the  «:andal  of  the  time  spoke  tnily,  m» 
d  shameful  one.  Walter  died  hy  the  hand  ol 
the  klL'fvnoi.'  of  bur  chastitjr.*  Ui>  soDoeaBOi 
jlfaarin^ian,  Robert  by  name,  was  the  chosen 
kiat  Wul&tan,  and,  like  taoA  other  Xonnan  Bi 
huilder  of  \u6  chundi.'    "Rat  ainted  Bishop  of 
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himself  outlived  both  King  and  Metropolitan,  and  reraaiQcd  ohap- xix. 
for  many  yean  the  only  Bishop  of  Englieh  birth  in  Eng"  ^"1°^™  ** 
land.'     We  are  told  that,  in  one  of  the  early  Counciltj  of  Wui&un. 
William's  ragn,  the  two  Archbishops  conspired  tog^etiiei 
a^inst  the  EngliahmaD,  or  at  least  attacked  him  at  once 
from  their  several  points  of  view.     Thomas,  as  we  have 
already    seen,'    claimed    him    as  a    suffragan ;   Lanfranc 
despised   bim  as  a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  unable,  it 
would  eecm,  to  speak    any  language  but  his  uwn.^     HisI^nfrHw 
deposition  seemed  liardly  to  be  avoided,  but  he  went  forth  ij,  d^od- 
in  his  simple  faith,  takiog   no    tliotight  what  he  should  ^^ 
speak  when  be  was   brought  before   Kings   and   rulers.* 
Plis  faith  bad  its  reward ;  he  came  forth  triumphant  over  HU  ao- 
ait  his  enemies.     He  not  only  kept  his  see,  but  Thomas  Uendih^ 
was  glad  of  his  help  as  a  native  in  administering^  his  vast  !^^^. 
and  desolate  dioceee  ;*  lanfranc  too  was  glad  to  send  him  Uihopa. 

It,  Bee  alao  Flonmoe,  1095.    Prior  Ood&ej  (Sktlriial  Poelfl,  it  i{4}  aaama 
to  witneas  to  Robert'*  wUlwnrilol  Iwnlng ; 

"  Non  tmi  to  mrtUd^  pnetul  BodbeMe,  ttMtor, 
Non  allai  alitK  (Hnnmemw  •twiM*.'* 
Godfrej,  lika  other  pac^ile,  rMd  Qnek  by  Honit,  aid  iiMde  tb»  •wmtd 
■jUkbla  of  fiittjan  dmrt, 

>  WolGrtui  died  in  1095,  twent;  yean  «fler  Um  AeMi  of  Slward  of 
BochMtcr  (aee  kbore,  p.  366),  ^Meea  aflw  (hat  of  Wahor,  Stwaid  bafi^ 
the  Ust  ■nrriTiiiK  Biihcip  of  Ea^Ui  Urth  and  Walbr  tka  ImI  ol  Bi^lA 
^pointment. 

'  See  above,  p.  355, 

•  WilL  Halma.  Geat.  Pont.  184.  "Sab  Mulcre  WIDiIibo  belainntwn 
est  Id  earn  a  I^ufranoo  do  litteiannD  inKdaatil,  a  Hiomfc  Ebararoanil  anU- 
epiw»po  quod  ei  rabjioi  deberet  ex  antiqno  jore."  In  tbs  aoooimt  in  tlM 
Lifeof  Wnlbtan  (Aug.  Sac  il.  155)  lAnfimoc  doea  not  aj^iear  a*  an  enemy 
ofWulbtu. 

'  Vita  Wist  ]S6.  "Tandem  jiunii  edn  nt  ibictiori  ooiuiliD  re- 
■poiuiua  poliret,  cum  pauda  aecmn  egrewLi  bonuD  nanam  Inecapit  et  par- 
cantavit.  lUia  porro  Teferentibua  at  alia  magia  quam  pialmni  oonvet,  ci  id 
propter  qood  veuent  Bipediret,  reipaalit;  'StoUi  nenitia  quod  Doninaa 
dixit,  Dum  ateteritiB  ante  Regea  at  pnatdde^  oolito  oogitani  qaoiaodo  aut 
quid loquamfni.  Dabitur enim vobta in lUHwrttgald leqiuanini,'"  lliiai* 
given  more  fiiUy  in  Gest.  Beg.  iii.  303,  Geat.  Pont.  184. 

•  Will.  Malma.  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  303,  Font.  aSj.     "  Ito  daU  bcoediotloua 
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visit   tlio   newly-conquered    diocese    of   Uch 
liopriuk    of  which   was    vacant,  and    in    wh. 
I.dii<?d  districts  no  Narroan  prelate  ae  yet  dare 
uself.' 

In  after  days  legeudary  writere  drew  a  strikin 
Ihe  Kinjf  and  his  Council  assemhled  in  the  West 
f^.n"  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Eadward.^    The  forei 
:i  Primate  called  on  the  English  Bishop  to  gi' 
IT  and  ring.     He  was,  they  said,  a  simple  and  i 
in  who  knew  not  the  French  tongne,  and  who 

no  me  in  the  counsels  of  the  King.     Wuirsfc 
if  in  hand.     He  knew  hia  own  unworthiness ; 
llingly  give  up  liis  staff,  bat  be  would  not  ^ve 
nfranc,  from  whom  he   had  not   received   it ;   1 
,  c  it  up  to  the  holy  Eadward  who  had  given  i 
ulfstan  walked  to  the  tomb  of  Eadward  and  spo 
id  master ;  "  Tliou   knowest,  most  holy  King, 
llingly  I  took  this  burthen  upon  me,  and   bo' 

Legend  of  saint  wolfstan. 

which  etood  forth  chief  above  all.'  Lo,  now  there  is  ii  new  ob 
Kinp,  a  new  law,  a  new  Primate,  who  puts  forth  new 
decrees.  They  charge  thee  with  error,  who  didst  make  me 
a  Bishop ; '  they  oha^  me  with  presamption  in  that  I 
obeyed  thee.  Yet  will  I  not  resign  my  staff  to  them,  but 
I  will  give  back  to  thee  the  charge  which  tliou  didst  give 
me."'  He  raised  his  hand,  be  struck  the  staff  on  the 
tomb,  and  spake  again ;  '■  Take  it,  my  Lord  0  King,  and 
give  it  to  him  whom  it  shall  please  thee."  He  went  back 
and  took  his  seat,  no  longer  among  the  Bishops,  but  as 
a  eimple  monk  among  the  monks.  But  at  the  touch  of 
Wnl&tan's  staff  the  solid  marble  had  yielded,  and  the 
badge  of  rule  which  Eadward  had  given  remained  safe  io 
Eadward'B  keeping.  The  unbelieving  Primate,  like  his 
English  predecessor  hy  the  dpng  bed  of  Eadward/  put  no 
faith  in  the  woader  done  before  hie  eyes.  He  bade  his 
chaplain  and  creature,  Gnndolf  of  Rochester,  take  the  staff 
from  the  tomb.  The  staff  yielded  not,  and,  in  one  version 
of  the  story,  Wnlfstan  toras  to  the  King  himself;  "A 
better  than  thou  gave  it  me,  take  it  away  if  thoa  canst." 
The  Primate  tried ;  the  Eang  himself  tried ;  bnt  the  staff 
remained  fixed  in  the  tomb  till  Wolfigian  was  fiilly  con- 
firmed in  his  see,  till  King  and  Primate  had  cmved  hie 
forgiveness.  Then,  at  Wnlfstan's  prayer,  the  holy  Eadward 
loosened  his  hold,  and  the  staff  which  would  yield  to  no 
other  hand  at  once  gave  way  to  the  touch  of  its  lawful 


■  .fthelied,  406.  "Licet  non  deenet  fratntm  electla,  plebb  pedUo, 
voluntas  eplacoponun  et  gratia  prtKcnun,  bii  temen  omnlbiu  tna  ym- 
ponderavit  aucEorittts,  toft  magis  urgebst  volimtea." 

'  lb.  "  Te  etrorja  ugnnnt  qui  jonlsti,"  Roger  of  Wenduver  (li.  53) 
reads  "  me  pcmtJficem  fecuti.'' 

'  lb.  "  Nod  igitm  fliii  qui  eilguiit  quod  Hon  dederant,  led  tiU,  qni  jam 
indoctua  In  ipeaia  veriUtem  einiriB  vel  Ignonmtbe  lanebrai  erailirti,  tiU 
iuquam  redgno  bacidum,  tibi  coram  eorum  quoa  m 
tibi  Mcure  eoa  committo  cujus  merita  dod  ignoro." 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1. 
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hatever  we  ii»ke  of  tbu  l^eml,  wbrnteTcr  we  mab  of 
Kheih  itory  'if  tii«  intended  depwlMtt  of  WnUrtan.  tfe 
*t  leaiit  ihowB  frmn  wboai,  mlike  in  Um;  6mjv  at  Bidwafd 
[>f  Wniiam.  in  KngliA  Kiluip  wu  Itdd  to  raDenv  hi« 
opsl  office.  WaireUB  dm  not  mppml  bo  Pope  or 
■dl,  to  uir  Kocksasdal  laws  or  caaona.  Hie  spptal 
>□!  the  yonuAn  King  to  his  En^uh  predeetwacs'.  Bat 
if  more  prc«uie,  ia  far  more  cBtain,  ia  that,  in  aa 
ml'ly  of  tbe  realm  ooda  th«  King's  owv  prondcn^,* 
utao  won  back  from  ArdibUbop  llioaiaa  tbe  twriia 
liip^  of  whiat  EaUred  bad  robbed  the  see  of  Woraafat. 
'nnc  zcaloufilf  abetted  WairsUn'B  caose,  and  the 
AouB  mmoarB  of  tlie  tans  Hid  that  fae  abetted  it  ost 
B  gni<%e  againat  hia  brotber  MetropoUtaa.' 
lie  Etonn  over,  the  saintlj  Bishop  was  ]k&  to  mle  has 
tie  in  lui  mach  peace  aa  the  presence  of  the  Shoiff 
-  and  men  of  his  stamp  would  allow.  Many  tales, 
her  bifitorical  or  legeodar^,  bear  witoesa  to  bis  faith 
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no  g:reat  dutanoe  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  tange  of  obap.  xix. 
hillB  which  bonnd  the  shire  and  diocese  to  the  west,  the  ^^^ 
priory  of  Malvern,  the  work  of  the  holy  Ealdwine,  arose  Uainm 
onder  his  patrona^fe.'     Bat  Wulfstan's  greatest  work  was  1085. 
in  hia  own  city.     Unlike  the  Norman-bom  but  English- 
minded  Bishop  of  Exeter,*  he  yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,   and  destroyed  the  chorch  of  his  holy  predecessor  ^^^^ 
Oswald  to  make  room  for  a  building  on  a  greater  scale,  °™^ 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  10S4. 
times.*     Of  the  work  of  'Wnl&tan  in  the  minster  of  Wor- 
cester some  portions  etill  abide  above  ground,  and  his  ciypt 
is  atill  untouched,  showing  that  the  style  of  the  day  could 
assume  forms  of  lightness  and  elegance  whidi  seem  stawnge 
to  one  used  to  the  masnve  undercrofts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester.   But  when  the  work  was  done,  when  the  monks  had  ^n'*"*' 
taken  possession  of  the  new  church,  when  the  work  of  the  the  da- 
blessed  Oswald  began  to  be  unroofed  and  pulled  down,  the  of  die  old 
holy  Wulistan  stood  and  wept*  The  bystanders  asked  him  '*"^- 
why  he  did  not  rather  rejoice  at  being  the  means  of  carrying 
so  great   and   holy  a  work  to  ita  ending.'    The  Bishop 
forthwith  made  answer ;  "  Our  predecessors,  whose  monu- 

■  Ann.  Wig.  1085.  "Ifqor  Halvenlk  fiudatft  Mt  per  Alirinm  monk- 
chum."  A  loniewhKt  flillar  aooonut  U  given  by  WiDum  <4  Ualnutboiy, 
Gest.  Pont.  ]S6,  396 ;  Vlt.  WUt  ij6.    Ealdwlne  had  a  Qonqanion  turned 

■  See  above,  p.  37i. 

■  Ann.  Wig.  1 084.  "  Inoeptio  operii  Wigondenra  nuinasterii  per  wivotum 
WiilaMinuTn."  Vita  Wlet.  163.  "Tunc  autam  et  novun  ecdsHiua  per- 
fecit ;  nee  bcile  inveoLu  omunentum,  quod  earn  non  deooraTerit.     Ita  emt 

'  The  ttaty  k  told  b;  WiUiwD  of  MalmSBbuij  in  the  life  of  WolMu, 
)6t,  and  In  Geat.  Font.  1S3.  The  worda  in  the  Utter  place  are,  "Quom 
eccl«)dx  majoria  opua,  quod  ipse  a  fundamentii  incepcrat,  ad  hoc  incrementi 
pnxweaiiiaet  ut  jam  monachi  migfiaient  In  iUam,  juuum  est  Teteiem  eode- 
■iam,  quam  beatus  Oswaldus  tacerat,  det<^  et  aubmi.  AjI  hoc  qwctaculum 
atana  sub  divo  Wlntanus  lacrimaa  leDere  nequiTit.'' 

>  Will.  Ualmg.  Gent.  Pont.  183.  "  Modeate  a  GunHtaribue  redaiguttu, 
qui  gaudere  potiuji  deberet,  quod  aa  aupentite  tantua  eccleds  honor  aooeu- 
eiiiaet  ut  ampliatua  monachomm  namenu  ampli<H«  eiigaiiit  habitaoula." 
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tB  we  defai'j'.  nktber  (I  d&ubt)  to  set  up  the  lianners  of 
vain  glory  than  to  glorify  God,  they  indeed  (quoth  Ive) 
■  not  acquainted  with  euch  etately  buildings,  Lut  every 
?  was  a  churcli  sufficient  for  tiem  to  offer  themselvu  ■ 
imible,  holy,  ami  livt^Iy  sacrifice  onto  God.  We  oon- 
sviso  arc  double  diligent  in  laying  heaps  of  stone,  so  to 
e  a  naat^rial  temple,  bnt  are  too  Degligent  id  setting 
ard  the  building  of  that  lively  temple  the  Chorcli  of 


et  there  was  no  prelate  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  day 
bad  Itiss  need  than  Wulfstan  to  charge  hiineoir  with 
ecting  the  gpiritnal  t«inple  of  God  in  order  to  build  up 
s  of  stone.  I  pass  by  hie  zeal  against  thp  married 
*y  and  other  matters  of  purely  ecclesiastical  conoem,* 
11  rather  dwell  on  ooe  side  of  his  character  which  seta 
iiefore  us  as  an  uoBincliing  assertor  of  the  eternal 
-iplcs  of  right.     One  act  of  Wiilfstan's  life,  of  which  I 


HE  PBEACHES  AGAINST  THE  SLAVE.TBADE. 

withBtanding  the  repeated  legislation  of  the  daye  of  ^tlieU  oa 
red  and  Cnut,  the  Bristol  slave-trade  still  went  on.  Indeed 
we  maj  believe  that,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Conqaest, 
when  men  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  evil  days,' 
the  wicked  traffic  in  hnman  flesh  became  more  rife  than 
ever.  Men,  we  are  told,  went  the  length  of  uniting  lust, 
cruelty,  and  greed ;  they  sold  their  female  slaves  when 
they  were  with  child  by  themselves.^  Suoh  a  state  of 
things  could  in  no  way  give  strength  to  William's  throne 
or  help  in  any  way  to  carry  ont  the  schemes  of  his  policy. 
William  therefore  was  aa  sealous  against  the  evil  practice 
as  his  predecessors.  If  he  was  for  a  moment  unwilling  to 
give  np  the  profits  which  the  tolls  payable  on  the  sale  of 
men,  as  of  other  articles  of  oommerce,  brought  into  the 
royal  exchequer,  hia  avarice  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
Lanfranc  and  "Wnlfstan,*  and  one  of  the  genuine  pieces 
of  legislation  of  William's  reign  strictly  forbids  the  wicked 
traffic.*  But  the  evil  practice  was  too  deeply  rooted  even 
for  William's  power.*    The  saint  of  Worcester  therefore 

'  See  above,  p.  igl. 

*  Yita  Wbt.  15B.  "HcmlnM  eDim  ex.  oaai  AnglU  aaetnpta*  nujorii  ipa 
qiuestui  In  Hiberniun  dutnhehuit,  andUaaqae  prhui  ludibrio  lecU  IwbiUa 
jainque  pnegntnlea  Tennm  proponebwit.  Vidarei  et  gemena  concateiuto* 
fuuibiu  miaenrtmi  ordioea  et  utrliiaqae  mxOs  adolescentei,  qui  Ubaall 
fonn),  state  int^trA,  barbaiii  mlieratkiiii  e«en^  qitoticlie  pnatitai,  qaotidie 
vendltAri."  BriMol  in  thoH  cUjb  clearijr  denned  the  Dama  of  "  totitia 
AngliiB  noverck  "  which  It  geta  in  the  Gort*  Stej^unl,  31, 

*  Geet.  Regg.  lil.  169.  "Cujua  GkU  plwooniam  oul  potini  Imputem, 
Luiinuico  an  Wulatsno  Wigomite  aotietiti,  pro  vero  hod  discemo,  qoi  ngem, 
pro  commodo  venalitatlB  quod  sibl  peiigit»b»tuT  renitentem,  vix  ad  hoo 
coey;eriut  nini  quod  Lan&ancus  UudaTsrit  WulEtanue  piwceperit."  The 
ntynJ  profits  on  «al«  of  this  kind  ore  marked  in  Domeeday,  1 1 ,  under  the 
borough  of  Lewes,  where  "qid  in  bui^  vendit  eqamn  dat  prvpoeita 
Dummuui,  et  qui  emit  alima  ;  de  bove  obolum,  de  h<nniDe  illl.  denarioe,  quu' 
cumque  loco  emat  infra  rapum." 

*  Stubbg,  Select  Chartars,  85.  "  Ego  prohibeo  nt  nulloa  Telidat  hominein 
extra  patriam  super  plenam  fbrigGwtunun  metun." 

'  VitaWUt.  158.  "Ab  his  Wulatanua  morem  vetuatiaBununi  nutdit, 
qui  sic  animis  eorum  occnlloent,  at  nac  Dei  amor  oec  Regta  Willdmi 
hactenuB  cum  abolere  potuissent." 


TIIK    ncri.ESIASTICAl,  SETTLEMENT  OT  EROLAKD, 


jted  hiiDE^ir  to  the  ^o<l  work  of  reclniming  the  i 
be  niDiv^hant  borough  whicb  then  formed  the  furtheat  ] 
it  of  his  diocese.  He  went  repeatedly  to  Bristol; 
ed  there  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  and  preached 
y  Sunday  a^inst  the  great  sin  of  the  plnce.'  TTie 
it  whit'h  had  been  too  strong  for  Cant  and  'William 
?  way — iit  least  for  a  Eeason — to  the  exhortatiotu  of 
Ifstan.  The  burghera  of  Bristol  became  convinced  of 
r  sin;  they  forsook  their  unlawful  gains  and  became 
xample  in  siich  matters  to  the  other  trading-towna  of 
;land.'  So  far  indeerl  did  their  newly-born  zeal  carry 
Q,  that  one  stlff-nceked  sinner,  who  refused  to  hearken 
he  repeatjrd  nrguments  and  entreaties  of  the  Bishop, 
driven  from  the  town  by  his  fellow-burghers  with  the 
of  his  eyes.' 

rilh  regard  to  Saint  Wulffltan,  there  is  a  docnnwDt  in 
:;h  he  is  concerned  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  li^bt 
he  relations  between  EnHish  and  Norman  churi-hmtn 
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members  of  the  league,   after  Wulfetan  himself,  arc  the  chap.  xix. 
famous  Abbot  jEthelwig  of  Eveshani,  Wulfwold  of  Chort- 
scy,   jElfsigB  of  Biith,   Eadmund   of  Perebore,    Ralph  of 
Winchcombe,  and  Serlo  of  Gloucester.     Of  tbeee  prelates 
two  only,  Ralph  and  Serlo,  were  foreigners,  and  all  the 
English    abbots   mentioned    kept    their   abbeys  for   life. 
.^thelwig  lived  on  in  all   honour,  continuing  his    career  Death  of 
of  wisdom  and  munificence,  till  the  eleventh  year  after  the  ,0^-^*^' 
Conquest.     Hia  architectural  works  were  less  splendid  than 
those   of  eome  contemporary  prelates;    but  he  bestowed 
much  on  his  church  in  many  ways,  and  lie  gave  up  part  of 
hia  paternal  estat*  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  abbey  from  the  rapacious  Urse,'     On  his 
death,  the  abbey  was  granted  to  a  Norman  chaplain  ofWuiter 
Ijanfrsno,   Walter,  a  monk  of  Duke   Robert's   house   at  Eve«hun. 
Cerisy,*  who  carried  on  great  bnildings  with  the  money  ">77-"*4- 
which  .^thelwig  had  gathered  together,*  but  who  lost  a 
large  part  of  tlie  estates  of  his  church  in  a  contentioa  with 
the  all-powerful  Bishop  of  Bayenx.*     It  helps  to  bring 
more  fiilly  home  to  us  tlie  nature  of  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing  when  we  find  the  sigutture  of  .^thelwig 
followed  by  that  of  his  gnest  or  captive  Godrio,  the  de-  ^^ 
posed  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,*  and  at  a  little  distance  by  Winoh- 
that  of  Ralph,  the  actual  Norman  Abbot  of  that  chnrch,  1077-1095. 


The  docnmant  U  in  Engliih,  uid  b^ina  Oail ;  "  On  Drihtnn  nmmaii 
Hnlendia  Cristes,  is  )mt  Wnlctttn  buoop  on  Drihtces  namui  tisfS  genadd 
wis  hii  leofui  gebro'Sn  ^  him  getreowe  sjnd,  tot  Gode  ami  for  wdmlde." 
Then  follow  the  name*  of  the  kbbota,  with  the  addition  of  "  .^H&tku  decuiu 
on  Wigraceutre." 

'  Hilt.  Eves.  95.  or  Acton  in  WoRMttonditre ;  "Hn«  Aitt  tMT»p>lrl* 
lui,  has  duM  villas  dedit  Ursoni  pro  Bemngnrthe  qaam  iqjoate  oconpaTit, 
Bcut  medietatem  itenun  poileB  fedt,  et  omnee  tna  injoMe  detlliet." 

*  lb.  g6.  He  wm  "  literis  tam  liberalibna  qoam  gramnMitinii  nnde- 
cumque  emditissimiu."     On  the  abbey  of  Cerfij,  see  voL  I.  p.  473. 

'  lb.  97.  "  Maiime  de  pecunil  quoni  Ageluoiui  abbas  ad  boo  opna 
reliquent." 

'  lb.  '  See  above,  p.  lyy. 
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!  til]  his  death  late  in  William's  reign.  He  wba  : 
■d  by  the  Norman  Toustain  or  Tharstaii,  a  monk  of 
ci^st^r,  and  nas  buried  vitb  all  honour  by  the  rui^uJn^ 
nan  Abbot  of  that  bouse.*  This  was  Scrlo,  who  suo- 
kI  to  the  abbey  on  the  dt»th  of  his  predeeoopor  Wtllt- 
n'lio  died  on  that  distant  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
h  be  followed  the  examplo  of  his  benefactor  Ajch- 
>p  Ealdred.'  Serlo  fills  a  great  place  in  the  aanals  of 
ouee,  alike  as  the  reformer  of  ita  discipline  and  as  th« 
who  began  the  great  minster  which  etill  remains.  In 
i>nuer  point,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  of  Ealdred 
the  three  Wulfstans,'  Gloucester  had  sunk  so  low  tliat 
1  found  in  his  monastery  only  two  monks  of  foil  age 
eight  young  novices.'  He  is  also  described  as  re- 
ing  to  his  church  some  of  the  possessions  of  which  it 
jeen  defrauded  by  Ealdred,and  the  local  writer  records 
triumjih  the  deep  contrition  with  which  Archbishop 
las  trave  b.it'k  the  ill-eotten  erains  of  bis  predeceseot 
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eurer  evidence.     After  eleven  years  from  its  beginnings,  the  ohap.  xix. 
minater  of  Gloucester,  or  at  least  its  eastern  portions,  the  P^^!^'''" 
massive  piers  and  arches  now  so  strangely  hidden  by  the  GloucoBier. 
net-work  of  a  later  age,  stood  ready  for  consecration  in  the 
last  year  of  the  eleventh  century.'     Of  the  Abbots  beyond  Death  of 
Wulfstan's  diocese  who  signed  the  document,  Wulfwold  of  Abbot  of 
Cherteey  is  remarkable  only  for  his  death  being  thought  "^l"*"'' 
worthy  of  a  record  in  the  national  Chronicles,'  which  how- 
ever leave  us  to  find  from  other  sources  that  he  too  had  a 
Norman  successor,  Odo  by  name.^     The  remaining  prelate, 
^Ifsige  of  Bath,  is  known  only  as  the  last  independent 
abbot  of  that  church  before  its  union  with  the  bishopriek 
of  Somerset* 

Tb.e  document  to  which  the  names  of  these  prelates  are  Ftiendlj 
Bubscribed  u  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  friendly  J|f^T 
lelations  which  existed  at  the  time  between  ohorchmen  of  l>^  '^ 
Norman  and  of  English  birth.  Wnlfstan  himself  had  won  chtuch- 
the  special  regard  of  his  Norman  neighbours,*  and  he  lived  """^ 
on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  than  we  might  have  looked 
for  with  the  worldly  Bishop  Oeoffi^  of  Coutancee."   So  we 

UomM  ouna,  "«e  ipBom  gMviter  iiicalpaiida>  peotni  tnndando^  genn 
fleoteodo,  qui  Injuite  eaa  [tUIm]  tkindlu  MnawM."  lld»  !■  pUcad  In 
1095.  It  Is  not  wDiiderful  tlut  we  heainotUngof  thiiln  tha  hlifavbo  of 
fork,  but  It  la  hOrd  to  racondle  tlie  tboy  with  the  ttttemest  of  tli« 
Gloucester  hutoriaii  himself  that  lonui  of  the  dlipated  Unda  were  not 
recovered  till  the  time  of  Abbot  TTminiilln,  who  sacaieeded  in  1148,  when  we 
hear  of  onothm  restitation. 

'  The  firat  atone  ww  laid  on  Saint  Peter's  Day,  10S9.  It  was  oonw- 
crated  by  Sunaoo  Bishop  of  Worceeter  and  other  prelates,  July  15,  ttOO. 
Hist.  Mod,  Glouc.  i.  11,  11. 

'  ChroD.  Petrib.  1084.  "  Her  on  f  isum  geare  fbrflferde  Walfaudd 
abbod  on  Ceortea^e  on  )iam  dxge  KJ.  Mai." 

*  Ann.  Wint.  10S4.  "  Wluuodus  abbas  CerteslB  dimidt,  mrate  pne- 
ventus,  abbfttiam  Odoni."  Does  this  mean  ■  death-hed  nomination  in 
Odo's  iarour  I 

'  His  death  is  recorded  by  Florence,  1087;  "  Abbas  Balhoniansis  Alsins 
decetisit."  Hii  name  is  found  in  some  of  Hie  deeds  of  manumission  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  tI.  209. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  108B.    "Nonnaimi  ,  ,  .  diUgsbant  eum  [Wtatwum]  valde." 

'  It  was  lo  this  prelate,  who  reproved  the  saint  fn 
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CB4P.  siz.  here  tiad  the  heads  of  these  great  monaateries,  Bome  Nor- 
man, some  Eag^lish,  but  presiding  over  hiotherhoodB  aknoet 
wholly  of  English  birth/  biodiDg  themselves  together, 
without  respect  of  birth  or  birthplace,  in  the  closest 
Terma  of  spiritual  fellowship.  They  bind  themselves  to  be  obedient 
,„aut.  "  ^  ^°^/  Saint  Mary,  and  Saint  Benedict,'  and  to  their  own 
Bishop/  as  well  as  to  be  loyal  to  their  world-lord  King 
William  and  to  Matilda  the  Lady.*  Among  themaelvea 
the  seven  monasteries  were  to  be  as  though  they  were  bat 
one  monastery ;  their  inmates  are  to  have  one  heart  and 
one  soul  ;^  and  they  bind  themselves  to  certain  special  acta 
of  devotion  and  charity.^    The  whole  document  breathes 


attire,  that  Wulfston  made  the  fiuDoui  aanrer,  whloh  to  our  oan  dim 
sound  eitbor  apeeially  witty  or  apecdallj  nwertat,  "  Credo  mlU,  m 
csntatur  Agam  Dei  qaam  cattiu  DA."  Vit.  Wilt.  Ang.  Bm.  U. 
GeolTrey  rfooiniDeiuted  that  "  peUel  nb«ItlM»  Tel  outoriiiM  n 
.  .  .  vel  saltem  catUn  indueret."  Wnl&tan,  in  hii  lamb-Uke 
clave  to  bin  Ivabiikfns.  "  Crede  miU,"  It  abonld  be  notioed,  « 
mac's  Bubxtitute  for  on  oath  ;  "  nam  Uc  moa  jmandl  epiioapo 
aya  William  in  hii  other  sooount  In  Got.  Pont.  1S3. 

■  The  liste  of  the  subiiciibli^  brethtvi  M  Evaeham,  Cheitnj,  and 
an  added  to  the  list.     Moat  of  the  nama  muit  be  J'!"gl'-^' ;  all  of 
(litli.  R<.vnijld,   Ulf,   Dei 
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that  spirit  of  simple  piety,  of  earnest  love  towards  God  and  chap.  iu. 
man,  which  breathes  in  most  of  the  ancient  records  of  the 
native  Eng'lish  Church.     And  it  is  not  unpleasin^  to  find 
prelates  of  foreign  birth  bo  readily  taking;   their  places 
alongside  of  the  men  of  the  conquered  nation  with  whom         , 
they  were  tiiouglit  iiitri  spiritiml  alliance.  I 

One  chief  feature  of  this  memorable  primacy  was  the  Conudb 
number  of  Councils  held  by  the  Archbishop  year  after  TrfmfJL., 
year,'  Councils  which,  aa  has  been  already  said,  were 
beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
character,  unknown  to  earlier  English  us^e.'  In  earlier 
days  ecclcsinstical  and  temporal  causes  had  been  heard,  and 
ccelesiaBtical  and  temporal  decrees  liad  been  passed,  in  the 
same  assemblies,  local  and  national.  The  practice  of  sepa- 
rating ecclesiastical  and  temporal  aSairs  had  even  been 
solemnly  condemned  by  a  formal  decree  of  a  national  Oem6t,* 
But  this  8tst«  of  things  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
theories  of  ecclesiastical  prc^iietj  which  were .  held  both 
by  I^nfranc  and  by  William.  Th«  episoopat  laws  which 
bad  been  hitherto  in  force  in  Eng^d  were  now  declared 
by  King  William  and  his  Witan  to  be  bad  and  contrary 
to  the  sacred  canons.*    The  Bishops  were  now  forbidden 

'  A  Hat  of  then  Cocndli  ti  gtren  In  the  iMb  Uft  of  Lu&BOa  Bttaohad 
to  the  Wiiicli«et«T  (now  CuitarbDiy)  Chronklo.  ^107  wbk  hald  In  the 
yvaa  1071,  1074,  1075,  1076,  107S,  1081,  1086,  at  diffinnt  plaoes,  Win- 
cheater,  Gloucester,  and  Londim.  That  is  to  ny,  th<7  were  hold  at  the 
■ame  lime  as  ona  of  the  n^lar  Gemots  of  llt«  jear. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  358. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

'  The  writ  is  given  in  Selden's  Eadtner,  p.  1 67 ;  Hioipe'i  I^m  and 
Iiutitutei,  i.  495  1  Stnbba,  Select  Chaitan,  8}.  The  onmn  mi  Old- 
Engliih  Law  rum  thiu;  "Sdatii  voa  omnea  et  entrai  mai  fldelea  qui  in 
AngUA  mauent,  quod  e^daoopalca  legea,  qua  non  b«me  neo  BBtnmdnm  nno- 
torum  canonunt  prteoepta  uaqoe  ad  mea  tonpoiB  in  r^no  An^mm  fae- 
ruDt,  ooDununi  concilio,  et  oonailio  archlepuooponun  meantm  et  ceteroram 
^iBcoponuD  et  abbatum,  et  omnium  prinidpma  regnl  mel,  '■"'■"'^'"^" 
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■iii(r  any  aiaf«  which  invotv«d  qoections  of  canon  law, 
lestions  couceruinc  th«  oareof  Mola,  befoce  tlie  aacifBt 
.9  of  the  el)in>  sod  the  Itnndnd.i  HKberto  the  Bisbop 
pre^ded  aloD^dc  of  the  Ealdonnan.  and  tlie  men  of 
hire  had  given  jtMlg«DicDt  in  nuittors  alike  ccoIeBBitaeal 
temporal.-  The  Bishoj»  were  now  to  bold  cotirts  of 
'  OMD,  in  which  alotu!  matters  of  ecclesta^ttcal  concera 

to  1m?  judged,  and  id  which  every  man  was  iNiond  to 
ar  when  summoned,  no  less  than  to  the  eonrt  of  the 

niajriBtrate."  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  those 
alW  ecclesiastical  tribunals  which,  with  lessened  powers, 

sarvived  to  our  own  day.  Tlie  best  that  can  be  said 
hem  is  that,  in  the  dark  dayaof  oppresdon,  their  claim 
id^>  the  causes,  not  only  of  ordained  persons,  but  of 
I'bo  Wre  any  ecclesiastical  character,  and  even  of  tJie 
,  the  fatherleas,  and  the  widow,  did  something  to  place 
niost  helpless  part  of  the  popolatioB  onder  the  role 

milder  Juri^^prudence  than  that  of  the  oooiitf  iif  tlia 
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and  bis  clergy  sat  for  three  days  more.^     And  it  seems  oiiP.  lut. 
that,  in  this  ease  at  least,  Bishops   were  chosen  in  the  jjj^^;^ 
purely  ecclesiastical  assembly,  though,  as  the   choice   in  eccle»iMti- 
every  ease  fell  on  the  King's  clerks,  the  King's  will  could  bliao. 
not  have  been  without  its  influence.     In  several  of  these  De)K»iiiuii 
Councils  one  chief  naatter  taken  in  hund  was  the  deposition  .„", 
of  English  abbots.     In  the  very  first  of  these  synoda  which  of  New 
is  recorded,  Wulfric,  the  newly  chosen  Abbot  of  the  New  ,oj|  „' 
Minster,  was  deposed  to  make  room  for  a  successor  whose  '°''- 
name   of  Rhiwallon   witnesses  to  his  birth  in  the  lesser 
Britain.     This    assembly   was    held   at   Winchester,     In 
another,  held  in   London  six  years  later,*  jEthelnoth  of-^'^"*'™**' 
Olastonhuryj  William's  companion  on  his  first  voyage  to  bury. 
Normandy,-' was  set  aside  for  a  Norman  successor.     In  this  '"'  ' 
choice  at  least  William  and  Lanrranc  did  not  display  their 
nanal  discretion.    The  new  Abbot,  Thurstan  by  name,  made  Appoint- 
himaelf  memorable  by  giving  occaraon  to  a  local  disturb-  Thursbui. 
ance,  a  minnte  accoant  of  which  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  national  Chrooiclea.     His  doings  illnatrate 
the  worst  side,  as  the  league   of  the  Worcester  Abbots 
illustrates  the  best  side,  of  the  strangers  who  were  now 
set  to  role  over  the  chniohea  of  England,     The  monks, 
we  are  told,  were  in  every  way  well  disposed  towards  him, 
and  prayed  him  oft  that  he  wonld  deal  gently  with  them, 
as  they  were  loyal  and  obedient  to  him.*    Bat  t>be  new 

'  Cbma.  Fetrib.  1085. 

'  App.  Chron.  Wint.  "  OctAvo  umo  coocilium  Londoniie  celebnvit,  in 
qao  Ailnodum,  GlaatingfflisiB  ccenobli  abbatem,  depoaoit."  But  the  diwoid 
betveeu  ThuraUo  and  the  monkg  is  placed  In  the  Feterbonnigh  Chronicle 
onder  1083,  and  William  of  Malmeabor;  tn  his  GlastoDbnij  Histoiy  (330) 
places  the  accession  of  Thontan  in  1089,  wi&ont  an;  menticm  of  the 
deposition  of  j£thelnoth.  It  Is  hardlj  like  the  policy  ct  I«n&uic  to  laave 
the  abbey  vacant  for  five  yean.  '  See  i^ve,  p.  79. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Mrmi  hit  com  of  faa  abbotea  nnwlBdome,  ^t 
he  miabead  bis  munecan  on  fela  t'ingan,  and  )ib  muuecae  hit  nuendon  Inielice 
to  Um  and  beadon  hine  Het  he  soeolde  healdaa  hi  rihtlioe  and  luSao  hi,  and 
hi  woldon  bim  beon  holde  and  gehyimmie.  Ac  ba  abbot  nolde  )«•  nah^  ao 
dyde  heom  yfele  and  beheot  heom  wyra." 
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pnta»  with 

the  monka. 
1083. 


prelate,  a  monk  of  Lanfranc's  own  house  at  Caea,^  dM^aed 
the  Euglish  brethren,  and  insiBted  on  innovationB  in  tiie 
service  of  the  Chorch  according  to  the  newest  fuhiona 
of  Normandy.  The  monks  of  Glaetonbnry  were  cslled  on 
to  cast  aside  the  immemorial  Gregorian  chants,  and  to 
adopt  a  new  way  of  singing  which  had  been  lately  de- 
vised by  one  William  of  P&amp.*  One  day  the  monks  were 
gathered  together  in  the  chapter-house,  rather,  it  would 
seem,  to  receive  their  Abbot's  orders  on  this  and  other 
matters  than  for  any  purpose  of  free  debate.  The  monks 
wore  stubborn;  the  Abbot  was  fierce  and  threatening. 
At  last  he  called  for  his  Norman  archers,  who  presently 
entered  the  chapter-house  all  haniesaed  as  if  for  battle.* 

'  WOl.  Malnui.  Ant.  Glut.  330.  "  Tuntinna  .  .  .  qiNcn  Willdmtu,  ex 
dnce  NomuumliB  fsctiis  K«i  Anglln,  ex  monaoho  Chadotnanii  abbatam 
oonstituit."  80  Fkrenoe,  T083.  Te^  M  IliantMi  had  beea  (Me  Otdeiio, 
635  B)  one  of  Oxote  whom  Odo  had  lent  to  itudj  In  fbieign  parti^  it  laty  ba 
that  better  things  inight  h&ve  been  expeoted  of  him. 

* WUl.Malnu. AntGla8t.33i.  " Intv oaten eliam Gicgorianum oHitiiin 
Bipeniatus,  monachot  compellere  ocqdt  n^  Olo  leUotoy  onjuwlun  WDMnii 
FiaonenHboentnmdiioereQtet  cantarant.  Hoa  agra  aodpientea,  qn^pe  qui 
jam  tarn  in  hoc  quam  in  aJio  eacladMtkeoSeiQ  iecundo  [nanndumr],  Bcmaiue 
•a  ejuBiiem,  Ui 
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What  followed  cannot  bo  so  well  toM  as  in  the  words  of  the  chap.  six. 
Chronicler;  "Then  were  the  monks  sore  afcared  of  them,  ?Jf  ?°°V 

.  killed  and 

and  wiat  not  what  to  do,  and  flud  hither  and  thither.  And  wounded 
Bome  went  into  the  church,  aud  locked  the  door  after  them,  chureh. 
nod  bhey  weat  WW  them  iato  Qm  miaeber,  aad  would  drag 
them  out,  for  that  they  durst  Dot  go  out.  And  a  rneful 
thing  there  happened  that  day;^  for  the  Frenchmen  brake 
into  the  choir,  and  shot  towards  tlie  altar,  where  the  monks 
were,  and  some  of  the  knights"  went  up  to  the  iip-floor,'' 
and  ahot  downwards  with  arrows  towards  the  hatidom,^ 
BO  that  on  the  rood  that  stood  above  the  altar  stuck  on 
many  arrows.  And  the  wretched  monks  lay  about  the 
alter,  and  some  crept  under  it,  and  cried  with  yearning 
to  God,  cravinjj  his  mildness,^  for  that  they  could  get  no 
mildness  from  men.  What  may  we  say,  but  that  they  shot 
sorely,  and  that  others  brake  down  the  doors  there,  and 
went  in,  and  slew  some  of  the  monks  to  death,  and  many 
wonnded  therein,  so  that  the  blood  came  from  the  altar 
upon  the  grees  and  from  the  greee  upon  the  Boor.*  Three 
were  slain  to  death  and  eighteen  were  wounded."' 

'  diion.  Petiib.  1083.  "  Ac  racnrllc  )iiiig  [m  geUmp  on  dng."  Compara 
the  wordi  Id  1087  »bout  the  dwth  ofWiUivD ;  "nowUo  ffng  he  dyde,  mod 
reowliocr  him  gelunp." 

'  lb.  "  Sume  of  t'sm  onihtan."  Not  inigkU  in  the  een—  of  duvalitn, 
which,  M  ve  see  under  1086,  would  be  "lidcm,"  hot  moat  Uketj  the 
joungBT  men  of  the  party,  m  Mr.  Thorpe  takei  It. 

'  lb.  "  Uppon  >ane  uppflore,"  a,  meet  ipeaking  deeorlptlon  of  a  great 
Bonuuieeqiie  triforiuiD.  Willitun  of  Malmcebnr;  h»  "  lolula  inter  oolum- 
naa  erecta,"  which  would  well  deactibe  the  trifbiia  at  Romaey  and  Saint 
Fiithswyth'e,  and  thoee  in  the  far  older  church  of  Saint  MarUn  at  Angers. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  10S3.  "Toweard  faio  haligdome ;"  (he  saorariam  or 
preabTteiy. 

'  lb.  "Gjme  deopedon  to  Gode,  hie  miltn  biddende,  t«  )«  hi  oe 
mihton  nane  miltae  st  maiiuuiii  begytan."  Surelj  the  Englieh  toagtie  waa 
now  nt  the  full  height  of  its  power. 

*  lb.  "  Sws  \xt  ))et  blod  00m  of  fam  weoFbde  nppon  t^am  giadan,  and 
of  fiam  gndan  on  jsam  flore."  For  "gradan"  I  use  the  later  form  "greca," 
which  so  oddl;  survivee  in  the  "  Qreciaa  Stain  "  at  Unooln. 

'  Williun  of  Mal&i«ebiir]r  (in  the  Glaatonbniy  Histoij)  adds  some  mar- 
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CHAP.  XIX.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  scenes  of  blood  and  aacril^e 
tion  of  Uie  ^^''^  ^^'^  formed  no  part  of  the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  reformation  deaiinied  by  William  and  Lanfranc.     Bat  the 

tjmoaaup.  . 

plied  by  story  shows  how  easily,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  man 
^''  of  ungoverned  temper  placed  in  a  position  of  anthority 
could  give  occasion  to  horrors  which  he  himself  perhaps  as 
little  really  wished  for  as  his  superiors.  A  foreign  prelate, 
with  foreign  soldiers  at  his  command,  might  easily  be 
hurried  into  deeds  which  could  not  have  happened  either  in 
the  England  of  Eadward  or  in  the  Normandy  of  William. 
And  if  such  measure  was  dealt  out  by  churchmen  to  one 
another,  we  may  guess  what  deeds  were  done  in  many  a 
new-built  donjon  towards  men  who  had  not  the  same 
means  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  for  handing  down 
their  wail  to  posterity.  As  in  most  wars  and  revolutions, 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  not 
those  which  were  done  by  the  regular  authority  of  the 
Conqueror  himself.  The  cruellest  blows  were  those  which 
were  dealt  by  the  more  violent  and  base-minded  among 
his  followers,  to  whom  a  stat«  of  things  for  which  he  was 
responsible    had   given   the   power  of  working  deeds   of 
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evil  which    even   his    mighty   aim    could    not   always  okaf.  xix. 
redress. 

He  Qpshot  of  this  story  is  remarkable,  as  lowing  the 
difference  betweoi  the  Conqoeror  and  his  immediate  boc- 
eessor.     William  heard  the  caose  between  the  Abbot  of 
Olastonbaiy  and  his  monks.    Neither  side  was  pronounced  Hu  Abbot 
to  be  wholly  guiltless,  but  the  greater  blame  n-as  declared  ud  bM- 
to  rest  with  the  Abbot,     Tburstan  was  removed  from  his  IJf^S^. 
office,  and  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  bis  cell  at  Caen.     Of 
the  monks,  several  were  sent  to  other  monasteries,  to  be 
kept  onder  some  degree  of  restraint,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  are  lefl  t^  guess.'     But  ns  soon  as  the  great  He  boji 
King  was  dead,  Thurstan,  by  tbo  help  of  his  kinsfolk,  and  r^^n  from 
of  tie  more  prevailing  floquence  of  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  ^^J™ 
pounds  of  silver,  obtained  from  William  Rnfus  his  restorar  ioSj-1090. 
tion  to  the  office  of  which  he  had  shown  himself  bo  nn- 
worthy.* 

'  Will.  HaIdu.  Ant.  Ghutt.  Jjj  (partly  following  Florence).  ■'  Begi 
dnniun  Wmebno  prlmo  qnerelk  super  hoc  itelntH,  dam  nuudnui  fiiiMe  patuit 
kbbktia  oiilp*,  ftb  eodem  Bagv  in  Nonnoimiani  wl  maoBsleriiiai  nude  vene- 
nt  redfra  oumptilmt  at  in^lorius ;  6e  mcnuhehia  veto  qmimplureft  per 
epboopatBi  et  kbbtttlu  JUMU  Regu  cnitmUrmli  JitipergUDtur,"  Tbe  Win- 
cheater  Anntliit  (10S3)  nsei  very  strong  Unguagc  ;  "  Abbiu  autom,  quant 
in  tealiinoiiiain  InnoosntlB  eiiciiiuo  cipntiii,  i;uiini  iII^tiiis  i^HWt  vd  Igne 
crenuii  Tel  nupendt  patibulo,  >d  d«utri  ml  oolnmoain  Oedonl  onde 
venokt,  jimu  Regis  revoraua  cat." 

■  wm.  MaliDB.  Ant.  Glast.  331.  "  It«g«  tuoMi  mattQa,  Idem  TuntlnaB, 
auiilio  puentum  niornm,  abbetiun  OlutontB  a  flUo  loo  WMehm  dloto 
Rufb  qningentis  librif  ugentl  dtdiur  redmnine,  et  monatttriani  tUquot 
■nnii  occupMu  et  per  ejuadem  peeaerotone*  pemgatiu,  longe  nb  tpeo,  nt 
dignuB  erat,  mieere  vitam  Gnivit."  This  is  putly  copied  from  Florenoe, 
who  however  sayB  nothing  about  the  "auiUls  parentom."  In  th«  Qeita 
Pontifioom  (197)  William  odds  the  commoit,  "Impudeni  et  )"fami«,  qo], 
tanti  Bacrilegil  consclus,  BUaua  lit  Iterutn  boo  qnem  Tiolavent  intmdi." 
Notwithstandiag  all  thia,  in  the  Glaatonbnry  Hlatory  he  windti  up  hij 
account  by  gpeaking  of  Thuntan's  "  fervor  religionis,  noimulla  pietu  In 
Deo,  multa  providentia  in  steculo." 

The  restoration  of  ThuiBtan  must  have  been  one  of  the  fint  acfa  of 
William  Rulbs,  bb  his  name  ie  added  to  the  (manuscript)  grant  of  the  town 
of  Bath  to  Biahop  John  do  Villula  In  1090. 

There  is  a  letter  from  I^mfianc  to  Thuratan  (Gtlee,  i.  77).   It  is  shwt  and 
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lotlicr  great  monastic  hoBse  was  also  snppUed  by  L«n- 
ivitli  a  ruler  in  theyear  of  tbcd<'po6ition  of  ^Btheltiotb. 
iric,  who  belli  the  ahb^  of  Saint  AlhaD  at  the  time 
I  King-  William  came  into  fiagtand,  is  u  man  whose 
vy  has  become  almoxt  wholly  mythical,  sod  the  details 
e  story  I  shall  thereffire  examine  elsewhere.'  It  is 
in  that  he  etill  held  his  abbey  at  tlie  time  of  the  settle- 
of  the  dispute  between  the  two  Archbishops,*  But 
ears  later  the  abbey  had  become  vacant,  ami  the  way 
tiieh  it  was  bestowed  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  tl>e 
ate's  own  personal  act.  The  great  foundation  of  Oiia 
put  under  the  rule  of  a  Norman  monk  from  Saiat 
len'p,  Paul  by  name,  a  near  kinsman  of  his  patron,  and 
n  the  scandal  of  the  time  afErmed  to  be  his  son.'  lie 
ns  a  great  and  magiiifiecnt  prelate,  reforming  the 
iline  and  increasing"  the  rcvennes  of  his  bouse,"  and 
\g  that  {gigantic  minster  which,  for  size  at  least,   if 
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not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the  wonder  of  all  Buceei^iing  chjp.  xix. 
sgee.     The  ruins  of  Romaa  Veriilam  had  long"  formed  a 
quarry  for  the  works  of  the  neighbouring  abbey;'  and  it 
was  mainly  out  of  bricks  taken  from  that  inexhaustible 
Bource  that  Paul,  aided  by  the  purse  of  LanfranCj  reared 
the  vastest  and  sternest  temple  of  his  age.-      ]£iB    gifis 
to  his  house  were  bountiful,^  yet  he  did  not  fail,  any  more 
than  Thurstan  at  Glastonbury,  to  show  the  insolence  of  the 
conquering  race  towards  those  over  whom  he  was  set  to 
rule.     Bnt  while  Thurstan  shed  the  blood  of  living  meUj 
Paul  was  satiefied  with  doing  despite  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.     In  rebuilding  the  minster,  he  swept  away  the  tombs  He  de- 
of  his  English  predecessors,  many  of  whose  names  were  J,^-^  ^^ 
held   in  the  deepest  reverence,   affirming  that  they    (verc  ^'^  Koeluh 
rude  and  ignorant  barbarians,  unworthy  of  any  respect,*  comxa. 
Yet  even  this  scornful  stranger  could  have  borne  witness 
that  the  barbarous  people  showed  him  no  little  kindness  in 
carrying  out  his  mighty  works.     Among  the  Abbot's  plana 

I  The  detaili  of  the  aUta  of  tha  ruins  of  TeniUm  in  the  Gest>  Ab- 
batuni,  I.  14,  ij,  contain  rnatMr  tnterwting  to  the  gadoglit  and  the 
comfttimtive  mytlialoKiat.  The  paoege  with  whioh  we  are  oonoamed 
runs  thtu;  "TegalM  vero  Integiw,  et  b^dea  qnoa  Invenll  [Batdrediu 
■bbu}  ^itoa  ad  sdiflda,  leponeiu,  ad  &brioam  eodede  Mierrsvit.  Pro- 
poauit  verc^  li  henltatca  anppetenmt,  dimUl  vetell  "^l"***,  noram  onn- 
etrnere ;  propter  qaod  temm  in  pfoflnutitate  ovntit  at  lafddeai  itraoturaa 

'  Geat.  Abb.  i.  53.  "Paolni  abbas,  qonm  jam  abbai  usdedm  wmis 
euMtiaiet,  in&a  eoadem  aimoH  totam  ecdedam  Sanoti  Albani,  cum  multis 
sliis  ffidltlciu,  opere  construiit  lateritio,  lAn&mnco  efficaciter  jnvante;  qui, 
ut  dintur,  mille  marcaa  ad  Eabricam  coniulit  Ekcienduu." 

'  The  moat  intereeting  amoiig  these  gifts  is  a  ooUection  of  tven^-eigbt 
booka,  all  seeminglj  ecclesUatical  (fS).  One  wishee  to  eee  the  "duoa 
textuH,  aiiro  et  Argcuto  et  gonuma  omatos/^ 

*  Geat.  Abb,  i.  6:.  "  Tiunbas  venerabiUmii  anteoeasarum  siumun,  Ab- 
batum  Dobiliuin,  quaa  miles  et  idiotas  consuevit  appellare,  delevit,  vel 
cvDtemncnilo  eo«  quia  Anglicoe,  vel  invidendo,  quia  fere  omnea  stiipe  regsii 
vel  msgnatum  pravl&ro  songuiae  fuerant  procreati."  Matthew  Paris  ga«8 
on  especi&Hy  to  rebuke  him  lor  omitting  to  tranalate  tlie  bod;  of  King  ORa 
to  tbe  new  church.  This  ia  in  direct  contradictjon  to  the  legend  of  Ofia's 
burial  in  the  Vita  Ofiarum  (WaM,  ii.  31). 
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till'  niiWnitliing  of  the  tcvet  of  the  — *"^t  with 
.'  Two  of  these  wore,  so  the  stcnr  w«nt,  tk  gift  «f 
iir.  a  ri«h  Th«^  of  the  uei^baiiTlMMd,  and  im  «&.* 
wofthh  .<r  Ligntr  ooBMstoa  InsMr  «f  iMfa  «f  rfwy 
)^«t».  Of  tboe  be  «M  BHOf.  ■■!  wMk  A*  fOB 
hi  A  Wll.  and  wImb  ho  beud  it«  orasir  ta  tW  aaaafr- 
r.  b«  n*jo)C(<il  and  nud  memlj  in  hia  —lint  taa^i* 
hii  slwwp  uv]  goste  btcmtad  twntlr.* 
lb<>  inft  «t  bt«  wife, « 
aod  txT  ovn  tingMg  «■  e 
ir  ci  ihtit  lawfol  I 

■WAtk-aK,  ial^tctl  i 
wkl  aSHtv.    N*<i 

r(«ilMK»rc.  «^a»  Iki  kii  aad  imiaMBV  ^^^lA 
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Korman  snccesBor  QeoSrej?    The  next  Tacancy  gave  rise  cbap.  xn. 
to  a  correspondence  which  does  William  hononr.      He 
mosed  long  as  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office. 
At  last,  hy  the  advice  of  Lanfianc  and  the  otKer  chief  WilllBm 

men  of  his  realm,  lie  pitched  on  Vital,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  vital, 
who  was  the  Abbot  of  his  grandmother  Judith's  foundation  ^^^ 
of  Bemay.*     He  bad  raised  that  house  from  such  lowly  be-  '°7r- 
ginnings  to  eo  tiig'b  an  estate  that  the  disceraing  eyes  of 
the  King  and  the  Primate  maikcd  him  out,  notwithstaud- 
ing  his  own  unn-illingncEs,  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  higher 
place  DOW  vacant  in  England.     On  this  matter  the  RingHUeiu^ 
writes  to  John,  the  Italian  Abbot  of  Fecamp,^  the  eccle-  e^Tirith 
siastics]  8»qierior  of  the  house  of  Bernay,  and  the  answer  of  j?"'* 
that  prelate,  giving  his  canonical  sanction  to  the  wishes  of  Fecamp. 
the  King,  may  pass  as  a  model  of  a  style  at  once  respectful 
and  independent  in  addressing  a  superior.*    In  weighing 
the  mixed  character  of  William  it  woold  be  utterly  uniair 
not  to  let  the  reUtion  in  which  he  stood  to  men  like  Lan- 
franc,  John,  and  Vital  reckon  for  something,  even  against 
those  dark  passages  of  his  history  which  I  have  already 

'  Will.  Malnu.  Qeat.  Begg.  Hi.  )98.  "  Vgo  Giafiidai  abbu  ooenobii 
Saiicti  Petri,  quod  aoa  longs  a  LondonU  ntom  «ii^  anuonn." 

*  CtuoD.  Fetaib.  1076.  "On  fiinuii  gtare  .  .  .  we  oyng  gtaS  West- 
myiuter  Vitlwle  tFit-cJo,  Wig.  1077]  ^bboda ;  »  wn*  *r  »l>bcit  on  B«er- 
nt^e."  He  ii  Bpoken  af  b;  Onkric  (491  D)  ai  "Bcnuloaniiiim  abbu" 
in  tha  uiCDiuit  of  the  endlaa  diipotM  &1»tt(  Us  own  monutojr.  Bee  toL  ii. 
p.  331.  On  Vitaj'a  chronologj,  see  Neoitrik  PI%  4OI  f  on  Benukj,  Me 
vol.  i.  p.  4S4. 

*  The  connedon  between  Fecamp  knd  Bernay  ftppCMs  from  the  charter 
of  Duke  Bkhard  the  Good,  quoted  b;  Mabillon,  i.  113,  and  printed  at 
lengith  in  Keuitria  Pia,  39S-400.  So  in  tbs  letten  in  Habillon  (i.  tto). 
William  uka  John  that  the  tranalation  of  Tital,  "quod  de  eo'oonunani 
conailio  meorum  providi  prooerum,"  ma;  be  made  "Uoentil  tot  et  bon& 
valuDtate  et  conventOa  fivtrum."  The  Abbot  answen,  "Ego  Johannei, 
Teeter  totua  in  Domino,  humiliter  Tobia  luggato  et  litterii  ngmSoo,  qnonlam 
moleate  occtperem  quod  trater  noster  domnui  Vitalii  dne  lioentit  noetrl 
de  abbatia  ad  abbatiam  migraret,  nim  quod  *o«  diligo  et  veatra  oonailia 
honorare  toIo.  Iddrco  lando  et  confinno  quod  veatra  regalia  oancfTit  aoc  - 
toritaa,"    The  whole  letter  sboald  be  lead. 
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nleil  and  thofc  darker  ptaeagifs  etill  wliich  I  have  yet 

at  Ijetiides  acting  the  part  of  a  Dumtt|^&tl)er  to  tho 
chos  which  he  tound  already  standiDg  in  thv  oonqucnd 
,  tlif  Couqueror  bad  alaa  to  discharg*  tin-  vjw  whk-h, 
le  gieat  crisis  of  his  life,  he  had  made  oa  the  height  of 
laui  Uj  the  Apostle  of  the  Garils.'  If  William  was  not 
rnvc  himself  as  faithless  to  the  Saints  as  ever  Harold 
Wi'u,  the  hill  of  Senlac  miut  needs  be  crowned  with 
holy  houi^  which  shoald  lie  the  memorial  of  ths^  dav's 
f  and  victory.  And  it  was  to  be  no  mens  memorial, 
mere  thank-oHering ;  the  prayers  and  niasses  which 
•  to  be  offered  there  were  to  go  up  to  beavcD  for 
soitk'  health  of  all,  Korman  and  KngUsb  alike,  who 
given  up  their  lives  in  the  day  of  the  great  elaaghter.* 
I'Vcn  in  discharging  hia  vows  to  the  Saints,  even  in  his 
itiiljlc  work  for  the  souls  of  friends  and  enennics,  Wil- 
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in  the  Grat  zeal  of  his  convereioQ,  faiul  been  harried  into  the  csaf.  zix. 

irreverent  comment  tiiat  Saint  Martin,  good  friend  as  he 

was  in  time  of  need,  was  one  who  took  good  care  not  to 

be  de&anded  of  his  rights.'     The  tow  of  William  was  not 

forgotten,  bat  it  certainly  was  delayed.'     He  held  peihaps 

that  the  thank-offering  for  his   vietoiy  was  not  due  till 

hifl  victory  was  more  thorough  thim  it  had  been  on  tite 

morrow  of  the  battle,  or  even  on  the  day  of  his  crowning. 

The  exact  date  of  the  b^inning  of  the  work  is  unknown,  Bcglmiiiig 

but  it  did  not  happen  till  William  conld  fairiy  call  England  foondaUon 

his  own.'     He  was  often  reminded  of  his  promise  by  Wil-  ^J^^° 

liam  FabtTy  the  monk  of  Marmouticr,  who,  at  the  moment  1070-1076. 

of  his  vow,  had  procured  that  it  should  be  made  to  the  ^J"*""" 

great  Saint  Martin  and  not  to  any  meaner  patron.^     At  William 

last  he  gave  liia  monitor  a  commission  to  begin  the  foun-  y^pa.  the 

dation  alike  of  the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  tem])!o.    In  ^^^** 

the  fonn  of  that  eommiaaiou  the  grim  pleasantry  character-  bring 

istic  of  William  and  his  nation  rose  into  Bomething  like  ^hu  M>r- 

a  poetical  conception.     The   honse  which  was  to   00m-  °«"^'"- 

ITie  moD- 
memorate  the  Conqaest  was  to  be  raised  on  the  very  spot  uts?  to 

where  the  Conqaest  had  been  won ;  the  brotherhood  which  ^^  ^'^^ 

was  to  be  the  sign  that  England  had  been  Hnbdned  by  the  ">"  bauia. 

'  See  the  tale  in  Geata  BeKun  FnuMorani,  Dniitane,  I.  704-5. 

*  Chmn.  de  Bello,  6,  "Qnia  mullli  at  InnumeiiB  pneooonpatui  negotHi, 
regDuin  in  brevi  unu'e  ac  paoiflcare  nuUateniu  quiverat,  plan  dinttoa  neoee- 
■ario  omisit,  qlue  maturias  eueqoenda  propoaneiai." 

'  lb.  "Per  plnrimimi  enim  temporis  ad  munidinonim  eipngnationem 
alqae  ad  rebellium  sabjugandam  cenriooeltatem  lotlicdtiiu  aaintniD  occu- 
pant et  viree."  Matthew  Faru  in  the  AbbnviatiQ  Chnoioomm  (ill.  169) 
Etiangel;  makea  the  coniiecimtion  of  the  choich  of  Battle  h^^Nm  within  the 
year  after  the  battle  itself,  and  nemin^  before  WnUam's  aaronation ; 
"Eccleaiam.  quam  Bellnm  appellavit,  anno  aeqnanti  aollemnlter  fedt  dadi- 
cari :  ubi  jurana  et  certiBidme  piomittens  w  dilectianini  'Sx^  Edwardi  legea 
inviolabiliter  obeervatarum,  et  veetigia  ejui  sequendo  genttmi  Anglicanam 
rinoero  corde  conservatam  dilecturum,  gratanter  ob  omnibni  eat  aiuceptUB. 
Et  lAadonias  venieaa,  a  civibuB  cunctis  e«t  himoratua  at  [ab]  AJdredo, 
archiepiacopo  Eboracenai,  apud  Westmonaatarium  ooronatiu  eat." 

*  ChroD.  de  Bello,  7.  "  Willelmo  Falnv  horum  mentloaaa  BtadioaiiiB 
inculcsote,"     9ee  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
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r>f  Gaul  should  be  bronght  from  no  meaner  epot  than 
greatest  houEO  that  bore  the  uame  of  the  Gaulish 
itle,'  The  Fafier  aocordiogly  hastened  to  hU  home  at 
moutier,  and  thence  brought  four  of  his  brethren  to 

the  Wginniii^s  of  the  new  society.     They  looked  at 

new  dwelling-place,  but  the  situ  prescribed  by  the 
fe  order  pleased  them   not.     To  men  who  had  ^pent 

days  at  Mannoutier,  with  the  rocks  above  their  heads 
Lhe  mighty  Loire  at  their  feet,  the  hill  of  Senlac  would 

but  few  charms.  The  epot  was  high  and  bleak ;  the  hill 
ivaterlesB ;  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  unfitted  to  r^ 

■  the  vast  and  varied  buildings  of  a  great  monastery.* 

■  bttter  liked  a  lower  sijot  towards  the  western  slope  of 
lilt,  a  Bpot  which,  to  men  who  had  been  themselves  in  the 
,  would  be  more  suggestive  of  Nomian  mishap  than  of 
uan  victory.^  There  they  actually  began  tii  build  hoiLses 
ii^ir  dwelling-place,'  and  they  then  sent  to  the  King,  who 
u'giin  tn  lake  a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  pravine  that 
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struggle  for  his  wife  or  for  his  liingdom.     The  King  was  orap. 
wroth  at  the  request ;  he  again  bade  that  his  church  should 
be  built  on  no  spot  but  that  where  he  had  won  his  crowning 
mercy.    The  high  altarofthe  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  should  Tho  high 
stand  nowhere  but  on  the  spot  where  the  Standard  of  the  gn^  of  Uid 
Fighting  Man  had  been  pitclied  on  the  day  of  Saint  Ca-  ^^■^»^- 
lixtua.'     The  mouks,  in  their  prosaic  mood,  jiteaded  the 
lack  of  wat£r  on  the  hill.     William  answered  merrily  that, 
if  (iod  gave  him  bug  life  enough,  there  should  be  a  readier 
flow  of  wine  in  his  new  house  than  there  was  of  water  in 
any  other  abbey  in  England.*    They  pleaded  the  lack  of 
building- stone  in    the    neighbourhood.     William's  answer 
was  speiedy  and  practical ;  ships  were  at  once  sent  o3'  to 
Cuen  to  bring  as  much  stone  as  might  be  needed  from  the 
qoarries  of  AUemagne.^    Hie  work  began ;  the  foundations 
wen  laid  on  the  appointed  spot,  and  the  high  altar  rose  on 
the  eile  of  King  Harold's  Standard.^     But  the  work  was  Delmj  in 
still  delayed;  William,  with  his  hands  full  of  other  matters,    *  """  ' 

'  Chioo.  ds  Bella,  7.  "  Qood  qnmn  B«x  p«TO«plMB(,  buUgnttiu  Mfngit, 
odiuqaa  jmut  in  eodtm  loao  qno  horte  pratnto  nU  otmtai  trinmpIiDi 
bMillaB  fondwDSUta  jhmn."  80  WIS.  MaIim.  0««t  Pont.  107,  "  Ocbim- 
Unm  .  .  .  Bmoti  Maidnl  da  Ballo,  qood  Bra  WSlelmoa  (imd*i4t  M  pit- 
vexit  in  Una  iti,  Apgli«B  dsbdlavent,  molU  lU  at  pretioB  qaum  vivui 
(am  moritunia  delegtn*.  Allan  «adeais  ert  in  loco  ntn  Banldl  ;n>  patrin 
curltate  oodsi  cadaTor  "»"!""  invBuluui  est." 

'  Chnm.  de  Bello,  7.  "Qanmqne  obnltl  dod  piBmiingntai,  >qiianini 
p«nmum  csiutArentur,  Terbmn  kd  hso  menunule  nugniflou  Bel  protuline 
fartur,  'Ego,'  inquit,  'ti,  Deo  annuente,  vita  ocmei  foerit,  eidon  looo  ita 
prospiciom.  at  magii  ei  vinl  abondet  oopia  qaam  aquarutn  4ii  alift  pnecUnti 
abbatiA.' " 

'  lb.  8.  A  tilo  is  added  how,  while  the  itooe  wa«  bringing  from  Nor- 
maody — "a  Cadomensi  vioo" — ■  nsighbonring  apot  was  revealed  to  a 
devout  m&troD,  where  a  rich  quarry  waa  fbood. 

'  lb.  "  Jactia  ergo  fimdamentli  pneatantixiini,  nt  tuna  iemporii  habe- 
batur,  <q>eri>,  secundum  Begia  atatatum  altare  m^lii  in  eodem  loco  quo 
Reffa  Hanldi  mgnum,  quod  Standard  vacant,  oraruiMa  vinnn  eat,  provide 
Btatuant."  So  Cbron.  Petrib.  1087.  "On  fta  Ucan  alwde  >e  God  him 
genffe  ]ieet  be  moate  Englelaod  gegSn,  ha  ararde  mnre  mynatw,  and  mimecait 
)>er  gesstte,  txet  hit  well  gegodade." 

VOL.  IV.  D   d 
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cBJiF.  iix.  had  DO  time  to  visit  the  spot  in  person  j'  the  cmftsmeii 

employed  were  skilful   but  dbhonest;  the  foreign  monks 

themselves  were  less  zealous  than  they  should  have  been.' 

Robert       The  firet  Abbot,  Robert  Blanchard,  wae  drowned  on  hia 

fint  Abbot,  return  from  a  voyage  to  Mannontier  immediately  on  his 

drowned,     appointment.^     Under  the  seoond  Abbot,  Gausbert,  also  a 

Becoaj        monk  of  the  parent  house,  the  works  went  on  more  speedily 

I  ^j  g  '■       and  the  number  of  the  brethren  increased.*     But  even  now 

the  building  was  far  from  going  on  with  the  same  swiftness 

with  which  Lanfranc  had  rebuilt  his  metropolitan  charoh 

in  the  space  of  seven  years.**    The  founder  never  saw  the 

fSnishing  of  his  work,  tbe  finishing  of  the  minster  whose 

length  in  feet  was,  as  the  founder  was  said  in  after  times  to 

have  been  warned  in  a  vision,  to  foretell  the  number  of 

years  that  his  descendants  were  to  reign  over  England.** 

It  was  not  till  twenty-eight  years  after  tbe  great  battle, 

'  CliroD.  de  Bellu,  S.  "  Innuineru  iiTetitiu  negotiiB,  neo  locom  pra 
dolore  intimo  adire.  uec  de  eodam  (]uee  proposoentt,  Imjumnodi  fbrt«  dHoi- 
tionibus  circumventUB,  exsequi  valuerit." 

•  lb.     The  details  ai 

li.  monachcfum 
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till  twenty  years  at  least  after  the  beginning  of  the  founda-  ohap.xix. 
tion,  that  the  fully  completed  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  was  ^^I'^f^g 
hallowed,  not  in  the  presence  of  William  the  Great,  but  in  ch«roh. 
that  of  his  unworthy  son.^ 

Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  to  which  William,  in  the  The  Abbey 
spirit  in  which  he  had  fixed  upon  his  site,  gave  the  name  of  ^ 
the  Abbey  of  the  Place  of  Battle.^     Around  the  monastery  Growth  of 
a  town  arose,^  and  the  solitude  which  once  had  reigned  *^*  **^^^' 
around  the  hoar  apple-tree  of  former  days*  gave  way  to 
the  busy  sights  and  sounds  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  age.     We  might  wish  that  the  spot  had  for 
ever  remained  a  wilderness,  that  no  sign  of  man's  hand, 
save  some  massive  stone,  some  simply-sculptured  cross,  had 
ever  marked  the  place  where  the  martyrs  of  England  fell. 
And  as  it  is,  we  look  on  the  small  remains  of  William's  Proeent 
minster  which  still  crown  the  hill  of  Senlac  with  other  ^^  g^^^ 
feelings  from  those  with  which  we  look  elsewhere  on  the 

'  Chron.  Pefarib.  1094,  and  Florence. 

'  Chron.  de  Bello,  9.  **  Rex  igitur  magnificoa  iochoati  operis  non  inde- 
Yotus,  ad  victoiise  siue  perpetuandam  memoriam  ipBiun  locum  Bellum 
memoriter  per  succedentia  tempera  nominari  oensuit.**  So  WilL  Malms. 
G^t.  Regg.  iii.  267.  "  Altenim  monaaterimn  Hawtingia  aedificavit  Sancto 
Martino,  quod  cognominatur  de  Bello,  quia  in  eo  loco  principalifl  ecclesia 
cemitur  ubi  inter  consertos  cadaverum  acervos  Haroldus  inventus  fuisse 
memoratur.'*  The  usual  title  is  "ecclesia  Sancti  Martini  de  Bello,** 
"eodesia  de  Bello/'  or,  as  we  have  seen  in  English,  "  )«t  mynster  SBt  ]»Bre 
Bataille."  The  fuller  form,  <<  Abbas  Sancti  Martini  de  loco  Belli,"  appears 
in  Domesday,  1 1  5,  but  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  Survey  "  ecclesia  de 
Labatailge.'*  Compare  the  church  of  Batalha  in  Portugal.  The  verses  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  U.  368,  must  not  be  forgotten : — 

"  Kyng  Wyllam  bjjwjte  hym  ek  of  J>e  vdc,  ^t  was  verlore, 

And  aslawe  eke  ]>oru  hym  in  batayle  byuoro. 

Ipere,  as  )>e  batayle  was,  an  abbey  he  let  rere 

Of  Seyn  Martyn,  vor  her  soules,  pai  )>er  aslawe  were, 

And  !»  monckes  wel  y  nou  feffede  wy)>oute  fayle, 

^at  ys  ycluped  in  Engelond,  abbey  of  }»  batayle." 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  17.  "Homines  ipsius  viUe  ob  ejusdem  loci  per 
mazimam  excellentite  dignitatem,  burgenses  vocantur."  The  chronider 
goes  on  to  describe  their  customs. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  445. 

D  d  2 
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[>  fallen  temples  and  altars  of  former  daye.  At  Gtastonbtuy 
and  Crowland  we  curse  the  work  of  greed  and  barbariani 
and  sacrilege ;  as  we  trace  out  the  len^h  and  breadth  of 
the  Abbey  of  the  Battle,  we  caa  rqoioe  that  the  spot  where 
Harold  fell  is  again  open  to  tite  light  of  day  and  the  winds 
of  heaven.  And  yet  it  is  among  the  remaining  buildings 
of  the  abbey  that  we  find  the  most  speaHng  witness  that 
is  left  us  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  defeat  and  victory  on  the 
day  of  the  great  battle.  The  site  of  the  Standard  fixed  the 
site  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  site  of  the  high  altar  fixed 
the  site  of  the  other  baildingB  of  the  abbey.  Strangers 
from  Marmoutier,  to  whom  tibe  place  itself  was  a  penance, 
would  have  no  mind  to  fix  their  cloister  and  other  buildings 
on  the  chilly  northern  side  of  the  minster.  And  on  the 
south,  the  nearness  of  the  Standard  to  the  slope  of  the  hill 
gave  but  little  room  for  the  erection  of  the  complicated 
group  of  buildings  which  surroanded  the  cloister  of  a  great 
Benedictine  house.  The  great  dormitory,  a  bnildmg  in  its 
present  state  of  a  later  age,  was  thus  driven  over  the  slope, 
and  hod  to  be  borne  aloft  on  the  vastest  and  tallest  of  those 
underlying  vaults  with  which  the  wisdom  of  ancient  builders 
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The  foundation  of  Battle  Abliey  is  important  also  in  chap.  xu. 
another  point  of  view.     If  it  did  not  begin,  it  certainly  ^^^P*"™ 
did  maoh  to  forward,  that  syntera  of  exemption  from  the  Abbey 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Bisbops  at  which  the  monastic  cpiwoiuJ 
bodies  Were  now  constantly  aiming.     The  special  pledge  of  J"™"'' 
obedience  to  diocesan  authority  contained  in  the  bond  of  Growth  of 
Saint  Wulfstan  and  the  confederate  Abbots  was  most  likely  ^p^^^ 
notwitihout  a  special  meaning  at  that  particular  time.*    In 
the  case  of  Battle,  independence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese was  asserted  from  the  very  Ijeginning."    In  local  belief, 
it  had  even  formed  part  of  the  Duke's  first  vow  upon  the 
hill  of  Telham.i     The  warfare  wilh  the  Bishops  of  Chi- 
chester forms  a  largo  part  of  the  local  history.     It  was  the 
greatest  of  local  triumphs  when  Stigand,  the  prelate  who 

quad  idem  (Wnlelmoi)  CiaMaaot  innoDoa  hortiliter  Chiutianiu  unpetiit, 
et  tanto  aibi  luiguiike  ChiutUno  r^aum  panvit,  quantie  apud  bomiites 
^ana,  tiuitn  etiun  apud  Deiun  Doue  fuit.  CujuB  rei  arffumeutum  est 
qaod  a  teitibiu  fida  dlgnii  aoMpfaniu."  He  thea  numtioni  the  lomidatlon 
of  the  abbey,  and  goes  on ;  "  Dmdqne  in  eodam  monaiterio  looiu  Hie  oM 
AngionoD  pro  patria  dimlcantitOD  Tn^iim^  etngei  &cta  est,  £  (brte  modioo 
imbre  madnerit,  Tcmm  nngnlnem  et  qnMl  reoantem  exmdat ;  ao  ri  apCTto 
per  ipoun  rd  eridgnUain  dlcatar,  qaod  adhno  vox  Uati  Hngolnii  ChiiiUaiil 
damet  ad  Damn  da  teira,  qii«  apernlt  oa  inatii  M  nuot^t  etmdam  mu- 
gninon  ds  manfbos  ftatnnn.  Id  eat  ChriitiHieniiii.''  Hdi  ia  copied  by 
Walter  of  Hemfa^bur^  L  30. 

'  Sea  aboT^  p.  386. 

'  The  itory  of  tlie  diipate  with  the  Biah<^  of  Chit^uatar  ia  gtwva  in  the 
GironIi»ii  de  Bello  (J5,  16).  In  tlie  finiudatlon  duatnr  tbe  mvda  nm, 
"Sit  libera  et  qnleta  in  perpetumn  de  rannl  aabjectione  E^diocpcmiD  rt 
qoanmilibet  penonarani  domlnatione,  dout  eccleala  Chriitl  Cantuarin." 
In  the  other  charter  in  the  Monaiticoi],  fiL  J45,  William  U  made  to  aay, 
"  Ita  ut  libcsa  et  quieta  io  perpetniim  ab  muni  mbjectiane  et  dominadone 
et  querela  Majoria  MiOiasteiii  et  allanun  peiKoaiTun  esaotlona  pennaneat, 
doat  ecclcna  Chriati  CaDtoarieDsia,  et  licnt  mea  domlnica  capella,  et  dgnmn 
Anglice  oorone  per  qnom  ego  regoo,  et  aaacaacma  mei  Regea  regnum 
A  nglin.  debent  obtlnere."  All  tliii  baa  a  very  aoipicioii*  aonnd,  but  the 
eignatona  are  not  impoaaible,  like  tboaa  of  the  other  charter.  They  are 
thoae  of  Peter  Kahop  of  Chetter,  Hermaim  Biah<^  of  Satlabury,  WiUiam 
of  Warren,  Bernard  Nawmarch,  the  founder  of  Saint  John'a  Piioiy  at 
Brecknock— a  cell  of  Battle— and  Abbot  Gaoabert  tumaelf: 

*  See  vol.  lit.  p.  458. 
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J  tlie  South-Saxon  bishnprick  to  its  IiiUt  eito,  had  lo 
•o  his  claim  to  summOD  the  Eccond  Abluit  OaiiBlwrt  Ui 
ve  the  bcnedictioa  in  the  cathedral  churcli,  aud  iLimacir 
to  Battle  and  performed  the  ceremony  tieforc  th«  high 
of  what  muiit  have  been  the  temporary  church  of  tli« 
istery.*  Tlie  hoiiBC  of  Battle  had  also  to  defend  its 
lec^  a^inst  more  distant  claimiints.  Its  posseesioDS 
le  city  of  Esctcr*  involved  it  in  digj^ntes  with  the 
ipe  of  that  chureli,''  and  tlie  independence  of  the 
tf-tery  itself  had  to  be  defended  against  the  protensions 
DOwer  beyond  the  sea  and  even  beyond  the  dominiotis 
illiam.  The  elder  house  of  Saint  Martin  as^rted  the 
s  of  a  parent  over  the  younger  foundation.  But  Wil- 
protecfced  his  own  creation  against  the  claims  of  tho 
t  of  Mannnutier,  no  less  than  against  the  claims  of  the 
)p  of  Chichester.*  Tlie  house  whose  independence  was 
carefully  »UArded  against  intruders  from  all  qoarten 
iclilv  endowL'd  with  lands  and  temporal  rifrhts.  and  tlw 
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It  would  seem  that  Laofrano  b^  no  means  willingly  gave  oba 
in  to  •  system  by  wbicb  episcopal  aatbority  and  the  com-  ^ 
mon  order  of  the  Cborcb  were  so  thorongbly  undermined,  toi — —^ 
as  when  the  abbey  of  Battle  was  released  from  all  ordinuy  uon*. 
jnrisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiehester.  Charters 
of  exemptaon  were  now  constantly  obtained  by  tiie  monaslae 
bodice.  Afew  generations  htertheetTilspreadBtaH  farther; 
the  independence  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  n^ars 
was  envied  and  imitated  by  the  seoulars,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops  began  to  be  specially  set.  at  nought  in  those 
churches  which  were  specially  their  own.'     Each   diocese 
was  thus  cut  up  into  a  fjroup  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions, some  of  them  subject  to  the  aathority  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  others  holding  him  at  defiance.     Lanfrano,  if  a 
monk,  was  also  a  Bishop,  and  be  seems  to  have  done  what 
he  ooald  to  stop  the  innovation.     He  was  severely  taken  to  DMlingi 
task  by  Pope  Gregory  for  abetting,  or  at  least  not  restrain-  ^..^c  ^^d 
ing,  Herfaet,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  in  certain  acts  which  were  ^'^^^t 
looked  on  as  breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  honse  of  Saint  Eadmondi. 
Eadmnnd.'     And  in  one  accoont  he  is  charged  with  de- 
taining in  a  somewhat  high-handed  way  a  document  of 
exemption  from  episcopal  authority  which  Abbot  Baldwin 

'  Compare  tba  dlipata  of  ArohbUiopa  Baldwin  and  Hntwrt  with  the 
monks  of  Chtbt  Chmch,  lo  gi^iUcalljr  told  by  Proftwor  Stobbi  In  the 
Prebce  to  hii  EpMol»  CantoHietues,  Mtd  the  long  con&orenj  between 
Bobert  Grometcete  uid  his  refrubny  Charter  cf  TJni-nln,  wbidi  wUl  be 
fooad  in  Mr.  Luard's  edition  of  his  Letten. 

'  Epp.  L^nfr.  13,  Gilee,  i.  44,  JafH,  <L  49.  "Non  minimi  admlnlione 
dignnm  dudmus  qnft  fronte,  qal  mente,  Ar&ctum  dictum  efdieopiun 
eamctn  Romame  ecdeete  HlodeM  et  beats  memoritB  Aieiandium  jnndeoei- 
sorem  nastrntn,  ejiuque  decrela  oontenmere  patiamlnl  .  .  .  (ntmnitatem 
Tcatrsm  confidenter  depreounur,  ut  vice  noatrft  Arfitstt  nngtt  peoitQi  com- 
pes^tii,  et  Sancti  Eadmimdi  abbatem  oontia  deovtnm  deoeHorii  nortri 
inquietari  nuUo  modo  tdnatis."  Still  more  cnriooi  is  the  waj  in  which 
Gregory  Bpealu  of  the  King;  "Guilislmum  Begem,  cailMtmom  et  nnicnm 
Mum  saoctc  RomaniB  ecclefdn,  predbos  noatiia  et  vice  noatrik  mper  Id* 
admonere  dQectJimHDi  veetnun  precainur,  et  lie  Arfiitl  vanii  penoadonnnu 
acquiescat,  in  quo  sua  nngulailB  prudentia  supra  modum  dimlnnta  et  con- 
tracla  ab  oinnibiw  cngnosdtiir." 
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ter  time     I 
legee  of     V 


ibtained  from  Popt'  Alexunder.'     But  at  a  later  t 
nd  liim  escorting  Bishop  EUrfast.  among  other  [ 

moral  and  ecdcsiastical,  to  observe  the  privileges  c 
Illustrious  abbcy.^  But  the  tone  of  Lanfranc  is  re- 
able  ;  he  does  not  at  all  take  np  the  hi^  line  of 
ory;  bo  simply  exhorts  Herfast  to  conform  strictly  to 
xisting  law,  and  to  make  no  claims  over  the  monastery 
1  were  not  justified  by  the  example  of  his  predcw^eore.^ 
er  home  the  Primate  waa  more  vigorous  still  in  putting 

nil  pretensions  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  full 
5pal  and  mL'tropolitan  authority.  The  abbey  of  Saint 
istine  was  one  of  those  great  monasteries  in  or  close  to 
ipal  cities  which  seem  to  hnvo  been  designed  as  special 
IS  in  the  side  of  the  dioce^sau.  The  writers  of  the  boiue 
ted  that  it  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  exemption  from  all 
nal  jurisdiction  from  the  very  beginnings  of  things.* 

charge   Lanfranc   with   having   obtained    from    the 
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HDcient  independence  of  the  monastery.'     On  the  death  of  chap.  iix. 
Scotland,  which  did  not  happen  till  after  the  death  of  the  'j^^'^'''" 
Conqueror,  the  Primate  went  still  further.     He  gave  the  1088. 
abbatial  benedictioti  to  a  certain  Guy,  who  must  have  boon  He  namoi 
nominated  either  hy  himself  or  by  the  new  King.'     He  ^^^^ 
then  went  to  Saint  Augustine's,  strengthened  by  the  eeonlar 
arm  in  the  person  of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,^  and  required 
the   brethren  to  receive  Guy  as  their  Abbot.     On   their  RraUtanco 
refusal  the  Archbishop  installed  Guy  hy  his  own  authority,  rtontrf^ 
and  intrusted  hiro  with  the  govermnent  of  the  church.*  The  i™"**- 
mass  of  the  monks  seceded,  Uke  the  Roman  Commons,  and 
found  their  Sacred  Mount  near  the  church  of  Saint  Mild- 
thryth.'    But  as  the  hour  came  which  was  commonly  Bpcnt 
in  the  refectory,  the  more  part  of  them,  pri'ssed  by  hunger, 
gave  in  and  submitted  to  Ony  m  their  Abbot.'    But  on  those 

>  W.  Thom,  X  Soriptt.  1791.  "LanfrkDcna  .  .  .  hMM  eodeaiMli  spo- 
■toficam  penequi  tnoepit,  et  domimnm  qnod  aaper  muq  juite  habars  non 
potnit,  at  BliqOQ  modo  obtfaicMl  psr  m  et  nioi  oomplkai  Quchinui  non 
deatltlt.    Hio  ago  poat4]ium  aUqaot  Minia  4lgnltat«  anhkiriiMpali  Ainatas 

dolo  aMocUvit,  at  mb  nmbri  hDJu  mutuB  dQwticniU  qvod  MBpiii*  opt«b«t 
odarioa  adlplKnTetor.    Etnnt  aotem  quad  ocanpatriotn^"  fto. 

■  Gwjo.  ^^.  App.  "WUoohh  aodcdn  ^aed  Anpiitmi  abbatem 
....  CantnariB  in  aode  mtbopdU  axainimtvjt  atqae  MuraTft." 

■  lb.  "  Auodato  sibl  Odma  lUoaenii  t^Moapo,  B«tr«  JUgli,  qui  tunc 
Cancuariam  Tenerat." 

*  lb.  "  Venit  itaqna  I^mftaneiu,  addnoent  abbat«ii^  St  qanm  mmuKlios 
pertinadter  Tiderat  reajstere,  nee  ei  Telle  parara  ....  Lanfhuiou  cum 
Buia  abbatem  hoiuvifice  intradoetnia  in  lede  looavlt,  et  »mnln«l»in  com- 
meodavit." 

*  lb.  "Quum  omnibiu  rite  pendi*  domani  rediret,  nuntiatmn  est  ei 
monadioa  qui  eilennt  sub  caatro,  mciu  «ivTa«l»Tn  Sanctm  UiltnidE,  aoaae- 

*  lb.  "  Hori  antem  rafectiindi.  qnnm  eaurirent  plurea  ex  iii,  pcenlteniM 
Boee  pertmacie,  ad  LanfraDcam  miMrunt,  et  a  omnem  obedientiam  pio- 
miMruDt.  Quibua  continue  peperdt,  TYi»TiHm«  ot  radirent,  et  profeedonem 
auam  pmbto  abbati  ae  ■erratania  Baamnento  oonfiimaient.  Itaqna  rs- 
dienint,  et  le  deincepa  fore  fideles  et  obedientei  Widoni  abbati  mper  corpus 
beati  Auguitini  jursTerunt."  Compan  the  monwntar?  and  partial  sub- 
minion  of  tbo  FellowB  of  Magdalen  College  in  16B7.  Macaulaj,  ii.  199. 
It  does  not  appear  wbetber  tbe  dinnerheor,  which  haa  before  now  in- 
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lo  rndf ted  the  fasnd  of  ^  Pnraste  was  hearf, 
e  Prior  ami  crthen  weic  eoDdrained  to  tarn*  of  i 
ent  of  different  degmv  of  len^h  mad  severity/ 
lio  confesfied  a  <!esi^  to  kill  the  new  AHwt,  WM 
inrjved  and  expelkd  rrom  tbe  ci^.  Tba*  mm 
iciliiib  name  of  ColnmlMn,  aad  the  only  oUm 
n)ti'>acd  bv  luune,  beaidn  the  Prior  ^fwine,  10 
h  JEirred.*     This  certain!;-  loolu  as  if  oatioM 

eccIrauuUcal  JMloosiai  had  Eomething  to  do 
atlrr.^  And  it  looks  the  more  bo  a&,  when  th 
>nt  on  aft«r  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  tbe  niaiiks 
tocke  on  the  Abbot  were  Tigoroosl}'  mpportet 
on  (if  the  citj'.' 

But,  besides  the  cbaogee  made  in  the  older  ho 
IS  also  an  age  in  which  many  new  monutic  tot 
oec.  Of  the  King's  own  great  foundation  I  har 
>oken.  and  the  Norman  nobles  who  had  been  » 
T  tlic  foundation  nf  monasteries  in  their  own 
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in  Enirland.  In  the  next  Chapter  I  shall  have  to  mention  c 
several  instances  in  which  wholly  new  foundations  arose, 
or  in  which  MCnUr  oan(HU  were  displaced  to  make  room 
for  monks  at  the  hands  of  the  moat  famous  of  William's 
followen.  Some  followed  the  ancient  rule  of  Saint  Benetiiet, 
while  others,  above  all  William  of  Warren  and  Gnndrada 
in  their  great  foundation  at  Lewes,  brought  in  the  re- 
formed Usages  of  Chmy.'  But  one  foundation  of  this  ngo 
deserves  special  mention,  as  being  the  work  of  an  English- 
man who  was  evidently  high  in  the  favour  not  only  of 
William  the  Conqueror  but  of  his  Buecessors.  This  was 
the  Clnniac  priory  of  Bermondsey,  the  foundation  of  M\f- 
wine,  ft  citizen  of  London,  who,  in  the  local  Annals,  bears 
the  title  of  did.*  Domesday  records  the  new  and  beaatiftil 
chnroh  which  the  CommissionerB  found  there,  bat  the 
house  of  Berraondaey  does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as 
possessed  of  any  lands.^  New  benefactors,  among  them 
William  Boihs  himself,  bestowed  giils  in  various  parts 
of  England.  And  at  kst,  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  a 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  William,  once  lord  of  Corn- 
wall and  Mortain,  took  the  habit  of  reli^on  within  its 
walls.  The  priory  in  process  of  time  became  an  abbey.* 
Its  Annals  form  part  of  onr  materials  for  the  English 

1  On  the  Qmiuo  Older,  and  it*  iatrndnetloB  Into  Bng^Hid,  aee  Houb- 
tiooD  An{J.  v.  I,  73. 

'  I  do  not  profeH  U>  ideatify  tUa  .SUwine  (or  oratdn  amoag  varioiu 
bearers  of  that  mune  fn  Domesday.  In  118  b  there  iaan  "Aluuiniu  pm. 
fectuB  regis,"  who  holdU  lands  in  Badfbrdibire. 

*  Ann.  Berm.  1081.  "  Hoc  anno  Alainus  mid,  oiTiB  LondoiiiK,  fundatoi 
monasterii  monachorum  Sancti  Salvatoris  de  Banaondeaeyi,  ai  Uoentift 
regift  dedit  elsdem  monacbis  qui  vonerant  in  AngUam  fn  anno  secnndo 
Willelmi  r«gb  Rufi  secundi  divenoa  redditaa  in  oMtate  Londomia,  ante- 
quam  idem  rex  Willelmua  Becimdiu  dodit  manerinm  da  Bennondeie^." 
As  London  is  not  nurveyed  in  Domesday,  tUa  aoconnta  fbr  tke  priory  not 
appearing  there ;  Benoundsey  itself  appeals  (31)  as  a  ro^al  lonkhlp  which 
had  berai  held  by  Earl  Handd,  and  it  is  added,  "  iU  nova  et  pulcra 
ecdeda."    See  Ann,  B«nn.  loSj.     iSlfwine  died  in  1091. 

'  Ann,  Derm.  1399- 
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>ry  of  BCTeral  craturiM,  but  there  is  no  monastic  hottn 
fhich  all  traces  have  now  more  nttcrty  fseeed  awaj 
I  tliis  foundation  of  a  London  citizen,  who  learned,  bj 
t  means  we  know  not,  to  bold  bis  own  in  the  dajs 
ondage. 

he  mention  of  the  varioos  mouaEtic  houeee,  Bome  of 
'h  were  deeply  interested  in  the  seriea  of  Councils  held 
j:infrnnc,  has  led  me  away  from  the  succession  of  the 
ncils  themselves.  In  one  of  them,  held  nine  yeare  after 
liam'ti  first  entry  into  England,  a  mcasurt;  was  taken 
■h  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  lat^r  hiatory 
le  English  Church,  and  which  is  still  more  important 
n  illustration  of  its  earlier  state.  This  vrae  the  decrw 
irtuc  of  which  several  of  the  biehopricka  of  England 
\  removed  from  their  former  seats,  which  in  some  cases 
)  small  and  insignificant  places,  to  cities  of  greata 
irtance.     Tliis  was  n  decree  which  could  hardly  ban 
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eystcm,  hardly  less  than   among  the  commonwealths   of  cbap.  xiJi. 
ancient  Greece,  the   city  was  the  hearth  and  home  and 
centre  of  all  public  and  private  life.     In  such  a  state  of  Coinci- 
things  the  eccleaiaetical  arrangements  and  divielons  could  eoclemiw 
hardly  fail  to  shape  themselves  accordiug  to  the  existing  ''''^  ^^ 
civil  arrangements  and  divisions.   The  seats  of  ecclesiastical  vi-iyiu. 
authority  were  naturally  fixed  in  the  same  spots  oe  the  seats 
of  temporal  authority  ;  the  limits  of  the  two  jiirisdictioiis 
were  marked  by  the  same  boundaries,  and  the  Bishop  had 
his  almoet  exclnnve  home  in  Hie  city  from  which  he  took 
his  name.     An  eoclesiastical  map  of  France,  as  the  dioceses 
stood  before  modem  vhanges,  fiuthfitlly  repiodocea  tlte  map 
of  Uoman  Gaol.'     Bat  when,  in  the  case  of  Britun,  the  Epxaptej 
Gospel  WHS,  for  the  first  time  in  the  West,  accepted  by  Q^y^  ^ 
a  land  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  its  preachers  had  ^eotomc 
to  deal  with  a  wholly  different  social  and  political  state. 
In  this  aspect,  the  Celtic  and  the  Tentonic  portions  of 
the  island  may  be  classed  together.     In  neither  were  the 
cities  dominant,  and  in  both  the  ecclesiastioal  arrangements 
adapted  themselves  to   this  &ct.'    The   Bishop   did  not 
become,  in  the  almost  ezclnaive  sense  in  which  ha  did  in 
the  Bomanized  lands,  the  Bishop  of  the  city;   in  some 
dioceses  there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  called  a  city  at 
all.     The  extent  of  the  Bishop's  jarisdiction  Was  marked  lt<  tribal 
out  by  the  extent  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  (rf  some  t^Jj^i*- 

ths  heatk  or  wildemesa,  u  opposed  to  tliB  nun  both  of  the  dtf  kod  of  the 
cultivated  Und.     See  Compuative  Politlci,  pp.  1 13,  407. 

■  The  dujif^  made  io  the  epucopal  unngBmenta,  chiefly  of  loatheni 
Gaul,  in  the  fourteenth  centucj  miut  be  remembered,  as  well  m  thoae  made 
in  the  nineteenth  and  a  few  in  Intermediate  times.  The  eariier  ohangea 
coTuiated  chieSy  in  the  divielon  of  diooesea,  aa  the  lait  ohangea  cxmoeted 
chleflf  in  their  union.  Several  churchee,  aa  Tonloow,  Albj,  and  Paris, 
have  also  been  at  different  timea  r^aed  bam  dinninnti  to  metropolitan 

'  Far  be  it  &om  me  to  plunge  into  the  mjpttarlea  of  eari;  Celtio  eodedas- 
tical  biiAoTj,  Coarba,  Ijsj  Abbots,  and  what  not.  I  speak  of  the  Iiiah  and 
Scottish  bishopricks  aa  they  appeared  when  th^  had  a»amed  an  intel- 
ligible temtoiial  shape. 
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tg  lit  Kalilurman,  bat,  lilio  tlie  King  ur  Ealilornuui,  he 
I  essentially  Iht;  Biehop,  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  distrirt 
nthor  of  a  tribf.  Heuoe,  both  in  EnglnnJ  niul  in  other 
ts  of  the  British  leLtnds,  the  titles  of  BiMliopv  were  for 
D^  time  more  commonly  territorial  or  trilial  than  local, 
in  the  case  o(  eomo  of  tlie  Celtic  bishopriL-ks  the  t«r- 
rial  style  is  kept  on  to  tliis  tlay.'  The  Bishop  had 
jed  his  see,  his  liUAopntool,  his  ordinary  dwelling-,  is 
e  particidar  church  of  his  dtocese.     This  was  hie  cathe- 

I  church,  the  ebarch  which  was  specially  his  owd,  when 
was  surroimdcd  by  the  monks  or  canons  who  were  his 
Liediate  companions  and  fellow- workers.  Bat  this  his 
•iai  borne  was  not  always  placed  in  the  greatest  ton-n 
lis  diocese.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Saint  Darid'a  and 
(lisfarn,  the  scat  of  the  bishoprick  seems  to  hare  been 
Jirncdly  placed  in  an  inaccesGible  spot,  as  if  it  were  rather 
int   to  be  the  place  of  the  pastor's  occasional  retreat 

II  his  more  active  duties  than  to  be  the  constant  centni 

lioTii        TKi'a   ct.ifA  nC  thinoa  nmnt.  nn  nl:  twict.  till  t\ta  «„Jt 
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same  feeling  wliich  shows  itself  in  the  decree  of  Lanfranc's  cnii-.xii. 
Council  shows   itself  also  in   Lcofric's   translation  of  the  ^^^ 
anit«d  sees  of  Devonahire  and  Cornwall  to  the  great  city  lojo. 
of  Exeter.'     We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  change,  as  well  Mutr™  uf 
as  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  internal  constitution 
of  his  chnrohj   was  prompted  by  bis   Lotbaringian   edu- 
cation.    Under  William  and  his  successor  a  longf  series 
of  chaneeB  of  the  same  kind  were  made.     In  a  Council  council  of 
held  at  Saint  Paul's  in  London^  it  was  ordered,  with  the  1075. 
King's  sanction,  that  episoopal   sees  shoakl  be  removed 
from  villages  or  small  towns  to  cities."     Throe  bishopricks 
were  at  once  removed  by  virtue  of  this  decree.     The  Lo-  Henn«nn 
tbaringian  Hermann,  who  bad  united  the  sees  of  Sherborne  hii  me  to 
and  BAmsbniy,  now  followed  the  example  of  Leofric,  and  \^^ 
removed  the  seat  of  the  united  diocese  to  the  hill-fortress  of  '^TS  ">78- 
the  elder  Salisbory.*    The  choice  of  eaek  a  position  was 
strange,  and  its  evil  consequences  were  felt  till  the  day 
when  Richard  Foore  came  down  from  the  hill  into  the  ^t*"^ 
plain,  and,  like  Ealdhun,  founded  at  once  a  church  and  saiubary. 
a  city  which  sopplanted  their  elder   n^hbours.*     Her-  ""' 
mann,  old  as  he  was,  began  vigorously  to  build  a  church  Hantuiui. 
on  the  onpromimng  spot  which  he  had  chosen ;   bat  he  '°'  ' 

'  Sea  Trf.  iL  p.  83. 

■  WSl.  Halnu.  Gkst.  Pont.  66.  AH  ihs  Kthopa  of  Ki^tamd  mn  pnamt, 
mve  Watcher  of  Durium,  who  hkd  »  i»ft"niitnpl  ooun  tar  abMitoe,  Bo- 
cbeater  wm  vKant. 

'  tb.  67.  "  Ex  decretli  nmunaiiiiii  pfiitlflonm  Simad  et  Laonli,  nMDOn 
ex  condliii  S&rdicenn  et  I^odiomul,  in  qnibns  prolifbetur  eplsMpalos  sedea 
in  vMb  eiHbtere,  conceanin  est  regit  mmificentU  et  ■j'Dod*!!  auotoritate 
episcopia  de  villia  tmuiie  ad  dvilktai,  HerimuuLD  de  SInbani&  ad  Serla- 
berlam,  SUgando  de  Selengeo  ad  dcwtram,  Fetro  de  Lidtfelde  ad  Cea' 
trum."  Florence  muat  be  mut&ken  when  ( 1070]  he  makes  the  Tsmovsl  of 
the  aee  to  Salubniy  happen  before  the  ooiueciatioii  of  I^uifrano. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  318  1  vol.  il.  p.  406. 

'  Ann.  Wav.  1117.  "^cardoa  ....  cujoa  conaHio  et  aniiUo  nova 
eocleaia  Sttieiberis  novo  in  looo  inoepta  eat,  eodeaii  reteri  inb*  caatelli 
nuema  idt4  prlna  eflVacti  atqne  Bubmott."  Richard  became  Blahop  of 
Saliabury  in  1117.  The  actual  building  of  the  church  began  in  l»l  ;  see 
the  Tevkeabury  *tiib'°  in  anno. 
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Iji'gaa.  aail  hv  Ivfl  bis  wor^  to  be  finifllusd  bj  hii 
es»'r,  the  fam<.<as  Osmniti],  a  named  n.Tiu«nii!d  in  litor* 
J  history.'  At  the  Game  time,  Stiguxl  of  Selaey  re- 
trd  the  Eoat  of  the  Sonth-SAxoD  bi^huprick   fnnn  Um 

ivbich  ^thi-lwealh  had  granbHl  to  Wtlfrith'  U>  the 
n,  onc-e  the  Roman  Rt^nm,  which  had  taken  ihc 
ic  or  one  of  the  earliest  Saxoa  conquerors  in  Bntaia. 
s  the  SOD  of  ^Ue,  one  of  the  deetroyets  of  Ajtdmim,' 
given  hid  name  to  Ciawueaster  or  CbioheBtor,  m  ci^ 
L-h  h^  rtjtaiiicd  its  episcopal  tank  «ver  since  tbe  dajn 
tignnd.  Here  again  the  choice  teems  sttzmge,  at  lent 
le  central  position  of  the  city  n-as  to  be  at  all  tboaglifc 
i  well  as  ite  size.'*     The  third  see  whicb  was  fursakea 

that  of  Lichfield,  tlic  seat  of  the  holy  Ceadda.  1^ 
era  eyes  few  episcopal  sites  in  England  are  more  at- 
tive  than  that  where,  after  all  the  havoc  wrought  bv  war 
Larbarism,  the  three  spires  still  rise  in  alt  their  gnm 
TL'  the  silver  pool  at  tJieir  lieet.     Bat  few  places  weft 
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liig-hcat  ix>int  of  a  great  city  like  Bourgua  or  Le  Mans,  a  ouap.  xii. 
euiall  town  had  gathered  itself  outside  the  episcopal  pre- 
ciuot,  as  it  hod  gitthcrcd  itself  outside  the  monastic  pre-  Pet«r 
cinct  at  Crowlaud  atid  Evesham.     Such  a  site  was  at  once  LicMelJ, 
coademned  j  and,  by  virtue  of  the  new  deoree,  Peter  Bishop  ">7'*'o*5> 
of   Lichfield   moved   his   dwelling-place  to  William's   last  fie  see  lo 
conijuest  of  Chester,  and  placed  his  throne  in  the  minster  John's  »t 
of  Saint  John  without  the  walls  of  the  city.'     But  this  ^^i^^'^- 
change  was  not  a  lasting  one  j  the  nCKt  Bishop,  Rohert  of  Limesey, 
Liniesey,  again  removed  the  see  to  Earl   Leofric's  minster  ,Qj„o,g, 

at  Coventry.^     He  is  said  to  have  heen  stirred  up  to  the  ""^  *" '" 
•'  "^  Covontry. 

step  by  the    vast   wealth    and    splendour   of  that   house,  ^^^  ^ 

which  he  tvished  to  make  his  own  by  annexing  the  abbey  ^'""  ''."f'" 

to  his  bishopriek.^     We  learn,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Pri-  tbe  monkg 

mate  himself  tliat  tbe  way  in  which  Bobert  took  poBsession  v«nti7. 

partook  strongly  oF  the  nature  of  a  raid  or  a  storm.     I^n-  He  u  n 


■  Wm.  Mklnu.  Oert.  Pont.  309.  "In  e&dem  dTitate,  ut  diii,  fedt 
Petnu  epiKc^tu  wdem  la  eocl«di  Sascti  Petri,  poaitli  pKoculli  caaooidi.'' 
nieni  cut  be  no  doubt  howsra'  thti  the  dmidi  muot  1b  that  of  Saint 
John;  Mekbore,  p.  311. 

I  gather  baa  I^^tano't  letter  to  Pope  Alexandai  (OOm,  L  11)  that 
Peter's  En^iih  predecenor  Leofwlne  wa«  axoommunlrated  for  being 
Duuried,  and  tar  refbiing  (o  appear  at  •  rjnad,  and  that  he  then  radgned 
hU  biihoprick.  But  tbeceii  no  dlitlnct  mention  of  thli  either  In  the  Owtft 
Pootificam  or  in  the  loiml  hlitory. 

*  Will.  Malmi.  Geit.  Pont.  309.  "At  vmo  iDooceKT  ejni  Botbeitai 
itenun  gedem  in  Coventreiam  migraTlt.''  See  vol  U.  p.  414.  Es  goes  on 
to  apeak  of  the  Bplendour  and  wealth  of  the  aanMtery.  Some  of  hit  ei' 
presions  (G«st.  Pont.  310,  Geet.  Beg.  It.  341)  are  nmaAable.  In  the 
Geata  Regiun  he  clearly  wjihss  to  implj  (hat  there  wat  do  lawfiil  lemoval 
□r  the  see  to  Coventry  ;  "  Quinetiiim  mcntnmi,  parvifadau  leita  emosum 
qaibat  tdidtar  ponlificet  in  t\t<i  tdOna  ttpelirl  dAtrt,  nan  ^lud  Ceabam, 
■eil  apnd  Coventreiam  ae  tumulatum  iii  pnecepit ;  mi  opinione  rdinqnena 
BucceDsuris  non  indebitum  calnmniaiidi,  aed  quasi  jua  legitimum  vindi- 
candi."  The  worde  in  ItoUca  ue  left  out  in  the  GeeU  Poutlfieum.  Robert 
appears  in  Orderic  (671   A)  aa  "Bobcrtua  de  T.imBiJa,  Mercionim  epi- 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  310.  "  Hoc  Botbertoa  inhiuu  ex  ipma  eccksin 
gazia  BCcapit,  unde  Regia  occupatjone*  Uleret,  unde  Bomanorom  aviditati 
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gan9  and  n-buknl  IIictr  «haq>ly  (m  ficauaon,  rebukM 
rt  v^-ith  8i<ecial  sbarpneag,  not  only  for  bu  invvereut 
nent  of  his  cwn  metropolitan  letters,'  but  kJso  fur  hi* 
igs  with  the  mouke  of  Oovenlry.  He  bad  enterad 
dormitory  by  force ;  he  had  broken  open  tbeir  dicat^ 
away  their  horsee  and  other  property,  pnlted  down 
houses  and  carried  off  the  mat«nal6  to  bis  maooil, 
lastly,  qnaiiered  himself  and  Lii  folloningf  OB  Um 
stery  for  eight  days.-  Beetitution  is  ordered;  ]ret 
itry  remained  the  head  church  of  the  dioccs^'  and 
e  course  of  the  next  century  Chester  seems  to  han 
neW  nig'h  forgntteo  as  an  episcopal  eee.  The  cbnrdteB 
ventry  aod  Lichfield  were  now  ackuowledged  as  joint 
of  the  Bislioprick  of  north-west«ni  Mercia,*  The  di»- 
on  of  the  monasteries  swept  aw-ay  Coventry  ;  modern 
^emente  have  even  removed  the  eity  into  anothel 
<e,  and  the  old  home  of  Ceadda  is  bow  again,  ae  it 
11  the  (iarliest  tiroes,  the  onlv  seat  of  his  sacoessors. 
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But  tlieee  three  chanj^s,  miule  by  the  immediate  orders  uuAr.  xii. 
of  the  Council  of  Londonj  were  not  the  only  chants  of  the 
kind  which  were  made  daring  this  reign  and  the  following 
one,     Rrst  of  all,  Reraigiue,  the   monk  of  Ftcamp,  the  n«iilg!o» 
Bishop  of  Doroheater,  tlie  man  of  small  stature  but  of  lolly  i}^  •««  of 
BoaV  removed  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  rule  t^i  the  lordliest  J^*^^^ 
spot  within  hij?  diocese.   He  forsook  the  old  home  of  Biiinus  n*s- 
by  the  winding  Thames,  guarded  by  its  Roman  dykes  and 
looking  up  at  the  mighty  hill-fort  of  Sinodun.^     He  placed 
his  church  and  throne  among  yet  prouder  relics  of  early 
times,'  side  by  side  with  the  castle  which  was  already  rising 
to  curb  the  haughty  burghers  of  wealthy  and  famous  Lin- 
coln.*    He  there  founded  his  chapter  aPter  the  same  model 
as  that  of  York  and  the  other  <;^reat  secular  churches  of  the 
time,  that  of  Rouen,  we  are  told,  being  his  special  and  im- 
mediate model."     He   founded   the   usual   dignities  with 
twenty-one  prebends,  a  number  which  was  afterwards  lately 
increased   by   the  Bishops   who   followed   him.     He  also 

1  Will.  Halnu.  GEst.  Font.  313.  "Qnodeo  jocondlm  a>t,  qui*  Ipw  jon 
eiiguitata  coiparii  pena  portantim  h-r-itu'-  lidabktnr.  Lnotabatiir  Mod- 
leie  et  fori*  (Bnfnere  »"""■",  oatquB 

Ontior  exjgoo  veniioi  c  oorpom  virtiu ; 
qaem  ideo  natuia  oomp^uH  pututitar,  at  Klretur  beatiMmam  ingaJnm 
in  miMirimo  oorpoie  habitara  po«e."     So  Hcoiy  of  HuntingdoD,  Da  Hundl 
Cunt.  Aag.  Sw.  ii.  695.     "  Ent  dqiddgoi  lUtont  parvni  wd  owde  magniu 
colore  l^ucui  aed  operibui  ventutni." 

■  Henty  of  Huntjugdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bad.  II*  b)  gives  U»  l«uoni  i 
"  Quuin  epiBoopatug  ills  major  omnibui  An^ln  a  TboimI  ii«qa«  ad  Bom- 
biam  duiaret,  molottum  Tiaiim  est  «{dioapo  quod  in  fpto  tennino  epuoopatfii 
eoJea  esset  epiecopalii.  Displicebat  dtiam  quod  urbi  Ilia  modka  erat, 
quutn  in  eodem  epiftcopatu  dvltoa  olariwtima  Unoolnia  digniw  aeda  ^uo- 
pali  vijeretur." 

>  See  above,  p.  }|J. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1091,  "Remigiui,  qui,  lioon^  legla  WHMml  aenkrii, 
epin^Otialem  ledem  de  Dorcacsaatii  mutaverat  ad  UndiooUnam."  80 
Gervuie,  1654. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  Vit.  Ep.  line.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  415.  "  ConrthnU  vera  eodesii 
et  Btabiliter  coUocatu  juxta  ritum  Botfaomageniis  eodealB,  quam  dbi  in 
idnguUD  quasi  eiemplar  elegerat  et  pncfeoernt,  canonico*  vlglnti  et  unam 
Blatim  adhibuit,  datix  pnebendi-,"  elc. 

£  e  2 


-HE  vnxssixwnciL  iCRLiMxn  or  xseuum. 

lal  fat*  tlwKv^  iniA  nM  miAimematK,'  mmmmamgio 
hitr*^  or  jvirs  nf  Ain».  of  wfaieh  Ui  vatf  diacM*  ww 

•  op.    But.  ia  fiBiagthadtiif  fJaDKof  Uscbinch.  W 

*  wbrillr  to  have  &Tain«d  Ui  own  ■■iiiilijiiiii  In • 
if  tiH  di^itarir*  and  ArcbJwponi,  pt*a  1>t  no*  who 
known  tht^m  all,  tbeie  aiv  nn]j  two  who  eao  W  any 
bibiT  be  Ei^isli.*  Wkilr  Bemigtas  was  tttoa  btnU- 
aotl  organizing  Us  dior^  of  Lineola,  Hn&st  of 
lam  tnoAUted  the  mc  <^the  Ewt-Angles  to  Tbetibtd, 
lovD  »)  famooa  and  so  iraluc)^  in  the  Daaieh  wan.* 
next  saoceesor  bat  otv  was  the  ^mooa  Herbert,  wba 
vti  behitul  him  so  mined  a  cbantct^r  and  so  ambigDOBi 
name,  aod  who  stands  charged  iritb  having  Hm 
•prick  or  Wilbam  Rofus,  and  of  obtaining  the  ablai^ 
le  New  Mincer  for  his  father  in  the  like 
on.*  tn  af^er  tiroes  he  repented,  confessed  his  e 
e,  aiid  came  back  Ur  do  great  things  in  hid  own  dioc 
r^movt^d  hi<^  »ee  yet  again.     He  ebose  as  his  dwdb^ 
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begfan  the  vast  minster  wliich  yet  remains,  whose  size  and  cbaf.  nx. 
statfiliness  struck  men  with  amazement  even  in  that  day  of 
great  works,  and  he  filled  it  with  monks  diligent  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  virtues  of  their  order,'  and  whose  rulea 
and  customs  followed  those  of  the  famous  bouse  of  Fecamp,* 
Lastly,  hut  not  till  the  Great  William  was  no  more,  another 
foreign  Bishop  was  foand  to  ando  the  work  of  Gisa  in  the 
Bishoprick  of  Somerset.     John,  a  learned  physician  from  John  of 
Tours,^  was  the  successor  of  the  reforming  Lotharinginn.  r,o8g_ 
H(.',  like  Peter  at  Lichfield,  despised  his  little  city  at  the  J'"]^^^ 
foot  of  Mendip.     He  swept  away  the  works  of  his  prede-  the  fee  of 
cessor,  and  left  the  canons  of  Wells  ia  the  poverty  from  Bath. 
which  his  predecessor  had  raised  them.     He  then  moved  '°^^- 
his  throne  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Peter  at  Bath  ;  the  line  of 
independeat  Abbots  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Bishops ; 
and  John  himself  mled  both  as  spiritual  and  'aa  temporal 
lord  in  the  old  Boman  town  which  had  beheld  t&e  crowning 
of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.* 

In  another  Council  held  at  Winchester,  in  the  year  fol-  Cmtodl  >t 
lowing  that  which  decreed  the  translation  of  the  bishopricks,  ter,  April 
a  variety  of  canons  were  passed,  some  of  which  must  be  "^  ""^ 
taken  in  eonoexioD  with  the  great  ecclesi&Btieal  movement 
which  was  going  on  thronghont  Europe.     We  must  never 

>  WiU.  Holnu.  Geit.  Beg.  h.  339.  "Qnii  in  Olliu  bM  Undem  digne 
pergst,  quod  tun  nobile  monutetliim  ejitoopuM  ucm  mnltnm  pecimioiuB 
fuBtit,  in  quo  nihil  frustra  desidera,  Tel  ndiScloruin  mblimiam  >pecle,  vel 
in  onumeDtonmi  pnlchritodine,  vel  In  monM^rannn  rdigitme  at  ad  omnea 
aediM  nritata."  WilUun  hu  mudi  to  mj  aboat  the  duuige  in  Herbert, 
which  he  oddlj  comparea  to  that  of  Curio.  He  renurlu  that  he  endowed 
hia  monaitei;  with  Undj  that  he  Iwd  hlmaelf  bonght,  not  with  landi  of  the 
Biaboprick.  The  name  Lonnga  ^ipean  in  the  Chnmlcle,  1094.  witboat 
explanation,  undsr  the  form  of  "  Herbearde  Lom^." 

■  See  the  letter  of  Herbert  to  Soger  Abbot  of  Ftoamp  in  the  oolleotion 
of  hia  letters  published  in  Che  aeries  called  Sariptoiea  Honulid,  .p.  69. 

*  On  JohnofToara.BeeGeatPoiit.  194;  Historkda,  13.  Ihaveapoken 
more  full;  oF  Bath  and  WeDi  matten  In  my  Hiatoiy  of  the  Choidi  of 
Wells,  p.  3S  et  »!. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  616. 


rtant  j«uiU.  Uie  Priaolc  ef  ■&  S 

thst  ri^  rtandud  «f  |i 

«ni  racked  \ij  tlw  n 

l*-!^»^UtM>ii  nf  Ijoifinno  w  the  l^iiiatiaB  ^  OaU^M^ 

*lii;}'t.lj  BMnliStd  aai  vitli  •  bttic  of  its  •■eAnoip 

!»'->*  wftcoptl  down.    Tbe  t«»  Bn  >tjn.to  ^  d» 

P<^,  two  Ql^fcU  vfaieh  H  Im  Um  oadA  bwdty  W 
amtidvT,  wi-nr  Uw  ■uljwtian  of  A*  <n3  to  tihe  imTi 
(aJ  |iow«r,  sod  the  u^lallidhwuit  of  the  fkitj  am  > 
ict  C't^Ier,  animated  hj  one  Wirrgwal  i 
ut  ofT  fram  thoce  t 

cx-D  UigeihcT  ia  eartUjr  botda.    TV  { 
nd  WW  il-Mtltitelr  tt»  GmM  aBcniee  te  tW  liiijj  rf 

^nile.  An  cxagg(at«d  nninaut  lor  -wiipmitj  &■) 
^rotvjn^  ap  id  the  Cfaordi  froa  tW  WgHuoi^  aad  it 
"J  iU  fall  bdgfat  vtoi  Bad  wd  w*e  denwd  a  ^M 
U   n-nl  <vr  Gnntic«d  IiwumL  aT  ku  find  Aatw  >■  ■  K-^b 
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Rome  in  a  considerably  milder  shape.     In  England  and  in  ohap.  xul. 
other  Teutonic  lands,  no  less  than  in  the  Churches  of  the  ^P?^^ 
East,  the  habit  of  clerical  marriage  had  taken  far  too  deep  marriage 
root  to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  moment.     Lanfranc  set  to  work        »^^* 
warily.     He  drew  a  distinction  which  was  afterwards  drawn  Butfnctiim 
again  in  a  modified  shape  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lanfrimo 
The  parochial  and  the  coll^ate  clergy  were  not  treated  ^^J^ii 
exactly  according  to  the  same  measure.    The  canons  of  «^. 
cathedral  and  other  capitular  churches  were  first  dealt  with,  deigy. 
Of  the  prevalence  of  marriage  among  this  class  we  have 
already  seen  several  instances.^    The  practice  was  of  course 
the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  reforming 
Bishops  who  sought,  sometimes  to  replace  their  canons  by 
actual  monks,  sometimes  to  bring  them  under  the  inter- 
mediate rule  of  Chrodegang.     To  the  capitular  clergy  then  Mamago 
marriage  was  absolutely  forbidden,  without  reserve  or  ex-  forbidden 
emption,  and  those  who  were  already  married  were  called  ^        ^* 
on  to  separate  from  their  wives.     The  decree  of  the  synod 
on  this  head  is  brief  and  pithy,  "  Let  no  canon  have  a 
wife."'     So  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  marriage  df  Analogy  in 
the  clergy  was  neither  allowed  nor  forbidden,  but  winked  reign, 
at,  the  parish  clergy  were  let  alone,  but  wives  and  children 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  within  either  cathedral  closes  or 
academical  colleges.'     So  now  a  milder  rule  was  applied  to 

13),  and  by  the  Saint  Albania  writer  followed  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his 
greater  work  (ed.  Wats,  ^\  but  by  Matthew  Paris  himself  in  the  Huttoria 
Anglorum  (i.  18)  the  theological  argument  is  left  out.  See  Milman,  iii. 
118.  Lambert  (1074,  p.  163  of  the  lesser  Pertz)  tells  us  how  the  decrees 
were  received  in  Germany,  and  how  "vehementer  infiremuit  tota  hdSo 
clericorum,  hominem  plane  hsereticum  et  vesani  dogmatis  esse  clamitans.** 
The  chief  argument  was  that  Hildebrand^s  rule  was  fit  only  for  angels  and 
not  for  men,  and  that  the  German  clergy  were  men  and  not  angels. 

^  See  especially  the  account  of  the  canons  of  Rochester  in  p.  567 ;  and  on 
Waltham  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

>  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  367.  "  Decretum  est  ut  nullus  canonicus  uxorem 
habeat." 

'  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  order  prohibiting  the  residence  of  women  in 
colleges,   printed   in   Archbishop  Parker's   Correspondence  (edit.  Parker 


*6    who    ««*    I 

sanl  Ti^a^nMMt  te  cilM  on  t»  kn«  Am 
9.'  This  iiliiiilw*  «r  th*  efieb  of  GregMj  afcawiJ 
partial  gmd  ibh  if  iMfnar  and  iUmt  wW  aftsi 
•  bia,  bat  it  inaBfad  t*  gha^  19  Oc  pant  mm 
icr«r]KBavk.  IC  »  HDihfciwI  twght,  »»  TJy 
«  eooU  Wb«ctvni^-A>«nda*iaD»«ra^nM 
*,al>igiep»t«fthcp(<^  atKa^»mi  wen  dsB*J 
«  witbovt  valU  ■nMiwfti  Cur  50*18  to  eon*.  TW 
>  dtsUot  faivn  tDdoed  was  eareJiaSf  pninABd  iv. 
V  priests  who  wnc  boC  slnndr  muned  wnv  abict^ 
<>Mm  t;?  nunr.  sod  the  BiAof  wan  ao  lem  rtiietly 
k»d  aesisst  ordaiBng'  mtmtd  warn.'  And  Mhcr  tvln 
kid  diwn  «!&  npuA  to tU MMriigw of  tW U^, 
h  9Hai  tn  slKnr  tkst  tha  Dhnsli  eartaa."  mr  mmm 
— I  f e  t~~u ta%        I  ,1..*      ««_ « 
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to  the  new  le^Elation  by  which  William  had  separated  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts.'     It  was  ordained  that  no '. 
priest  in  town  or  country  ehoald  have  any  hnrthens  laid  on  j, 
his  ecclesiastical  benefice  other  than  the  living  had  been  " 
charged  with  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward.'     Such  a  pro-  to  -^ 
vision  might  well  be  needed  to  protect  English  prJesta  alike 
against  Norman   Bishops   and   against   Norroau   patrons. 
Another  ordinance  denounced  escommuni cation,  with  its  Sum- 
attendant  temporal  penalties,  against  all  who  should  neglect  ""^^ 
any  summons  which  cited  them  to  appear  in   the  newly  Babops' 
established  coiirts  of  the  Bishops.^    The  cause  of  j^thelric,  aiOanxA. 
the  deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxoos,  of  which  we  have  ^^  <^ 
heard  more  than  once  without  any  very  clear  account  of  its  ^Gtbcliic. 
nature,  was  now  finally  heard  and  decided.* 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  ihai,  good  after  this  im-  icafrmoe, 
portant  synod,  within  the  conrse  of  the  same  year,  Lan-  ^^^^ 
franc,  again  aceoinpanied  by  Thomas  of  York  and  Remigiae  '"^^"V ^ 
of  Dorchester,  paid  a  visit  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  1076. 
They  would  donbtlesa  report  to  Pope  Gregory  the  acts  of 
the  synod  at  Winchester,  how  it  had  been  ftnmd  impoonble 
to  carry  ont  the  Boman  decrees  in  their  folnees,  and  how 
the  perverseness  of  the  stiff-necked  islanders  had  made 
some  relaxation  of  their  strictness  unavoidable,   Bnt,  at  that 
particular  moment,  Hildehrand  himselFroigbt  well  be  willing 

*  See  ibove,  p.  387. 

*  CondlU,  i.  367.  "  StstDtam  wt  ne  •Uqnii  daicm  dvilu  vd  rmticiu 
de  benefleio  ecdesue  Aliquod  Krvitiam  redd>t  pTKter  niod  quod  fecit  tem- 
pore Regia  Edwardi." 

■   Jb.      "  I^d  vera,   d   de   crimliie  nio   Kcnatti    fnerint,   et    e^aaapo 
■no   obediie   Dolaerint,   voeentor  *eiiid,   et  itenini,   et  tcrtfa ;    d   poM 
D  emeiidare  Doluerint,  exoommanioentDr ;  d  Rolem  poet 


a  ad  ntisbctioiieni  Tenerint,  fenabctnnun  mam,  qua 
An^ice  vocmtor  o/n^jfracMe  tea  lakiliU,  pro  mUqatqae  vocatioiie  cq>iKopo 
■ao  reddAnt."  On  lai-dil  and  cferkynut  ne  SdunJd'i  Glnw]r.  Good 
oBiDpIeB  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  p.  146  of  W^*""''t  In  the  I^wa  of 
.,£t]idrtaii. 

'  See  abore,  p.  363. 
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irclm^  (he  anegian(<o  of  the  Crown  and  Cfaurrh  of 
iiul  liy  allowing  the  pwieli  clergy  of  Eo^aiul  to  kc-ep 
vrives  for  life.  It  was  tViv  great  year  of  aynocbi  and 
the  year  when  the  two  swords  da&hcj  witli  all  their 
t,  the  year  nhen  the  fltin  nnd  moon  of  the  Cbruti&it 
ment  strove  eagerly  to  culipsc  each  other,  when  the 
Bsor  of  Aiigr"'st'i8  took  upon  him  tu  depose  the  euceeeor 
ter,  and  when  the  Bucceasor  of  Peter  took  iipoo  bim 
elTectually  to  depose  the  successor  of  Augwatos.'  At 
a  moment  the  presence  of  the  three  English  prelstcc 
luLiWy  welcome;  it  was  a  sign  that,  whatever  storms 
t  vex  the  Church  in  Italy  and  the  Teutonic  Kingdom, 
iland  Empire  at  least  and  ite  mighly  sovereign  remained 
n  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  and  mistress  oF  all 
fhes.  Lanfranc,  Thomas,  and  Remig^us  appeared  at 
',  not  to  pay  a  mere  eciSesiastical  homage,  but  in  the 
er  character  of  amhnssadors  from  the  King  of  tlie  Eng- 
Thcy  were,  na  they  well  might  be,  received  with  all 
ir  hy  the-  Vo]>e  and  the  Senate  of  Romc,^  aa  lovers  of 
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Bishops  were  tlioroiighly  SHCcessful.     They  brought  back  chap.  xtx. 
to  William  the  eontirmalirtn  of  certain  privilt'g;e8  which  his  '^'^ant 
predecessors  on  the  Eiigiish  throne  had  enjoyed  before  him,  confirmed 
and  for  which  he  stooped  sofaraa  to  ask  the  Papal  approval.' 
What  these  privileges  were  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
learn.     William,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  exercised  the 
right  of  investiture  in  all  its  fulness.     Can  it  be  that  the 
right  which  was  so  stenily  denied  to  the  King  of  Germany 
and  Italy  was  formally  allowed  to  the  ruler  of  the  other 
world  bej'ond  the  sea? 

The  three  Bishops  came  back  to  England  by  way  of  Tho  three 
Normandy,  but  they  did  not  reach  even  Normandy  till  the  n.ti„!JJ^y 
next  year.     We  Ehould  gladly  learn  where  and  how  they  Noramndj. 
spent  their  winter,  for  that  win  t«r  was  the  winter  of  Canosa.-' 
However  that  may  be,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  they  Jm.  jj, 
came  back  to  the  dominions  of  the  prince  whose  throne 
stood  firm  while  the  thrones  of  Pope  and  Ceesar  were  rock- 
ing to  and  fro.     As  if  in  gentle  mockery  of  the  storms  else- 
where, that  year  waa  in  Normandy  a  year  of  peace,  specially 
given  up  to  eccle&iaBticHi  ceremonies.     The  King-Dnke,  his  Consecra- 
Qneen,  their  sons  Bobert  and  William,  the  Primates  of^uiduv 
Canterbury  and  Rouen,  and  a  crowd  of  prelates  of  less  ^J*}*" 
degree,  took  part  in  a  scries  of  dedications  of  catiiedral  and 
monastic  churches.'     The  episcopal  churches  of  Evreox  and 
Bayeux  were  among  the  minsters  now  hallowed.*     Two 

dRdemnt,  euoque  sic  lugitate  oum  faciuidil  gendniqae  sdeDtii  minibilM 
Latiu  viai  sunt."  We  slroady  hew  thn  rohx  irf  llKanM  of  London  and  of 
Matthew  Fuii. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  J48  D.  "  Papa  cleruBque  Bomanua  .  .  .  privilegia  qus  per 
eoe  petierat  [GuUleliniu  Bex]  antoceiaoribiu  sou  alim  conoessa  libenCcr 
annuemnt." 

'  See  Idunbert,  1077,  p.  157  of  the  KmaUer  Pertz. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  548  D.  "Tnnc  barilioe  plnrea  in  Nomuumift  cnm  Ingeuti 
tripudio  dedicate  aunt,  ad  quos  Rai  et  R^ina  cum  filik  niia  BobeHo  atque 
Guillelmo  [the  English  jf^theling  was  perhaps  left  in  hia  own  iiluid]  et 
ingenti  frequeutia  optimatum  et  populorum  aDiierunt."     Cf.  abore,  p.  91,  * 

'  lb.     On  Odo's  vork  at  Bayeux,  eee  vul.  ii.  p.  109. 
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r  ceremonies  followed  in  which  the  Primate  of  Britain 

a  nearer  ])ersonal  interest.  The  minst«r  of  Saint 
hon,  the  work  of  William,  the  home  of  Lnnfranc,  now 
I  ready  for  consecration.'  The  rite  was  done  in  the 
'nee  of  William  and  Lanfranc,  and  the  stones  on  which 

gazed  are  there  to  bear  witness  to  this  day.  And  yet 
her  rit-o,  in  a  spot  still  more  dear,  called  for  both  the  pre- 
!  and  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  English  Primate. 

rainater  of  Bee,  the  work  of  the  still  living  Herlwin, 
next  to  he  hallowed.  And  there,  in  the  home  which 
beheld  his  first  conversion,  the  monk  whom  HerLwio 

welcomed  to  the  fold,  the  prior  whose  learning  had 
■  Bee  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  now  c.ime  in  all 
pomp  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  lands  heyoud  the  sea,  to 

w  the  church  which  the  friend  and  gaide  of  his  youth 
it  last  brought  to  perfection.     He  knew  not  perhaps 

he  came  also  to  hear  tlie  A''itHc  tiitnittU  of  the  man 
le  simple  virtues  stand  in  such  strange  yet  pleasing^ 
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Charcli  into  closer  dependence  on  the  see  of  Borne.     But,  obip.  xix. 
while  William  wore  the  Crown  which  he  had  won,  tliere  ^^^ 
was  no  fear  lest  the  nu»t  deroot  among  the  royal  E)ona  li>m'i  vtr- 
of  the  Soman  Church  shoold  ever  d^;cnerate  into  hernwtsr. 
abject  aUve.     Not  a  jot  of  the  BaprematT-  which  had  been 
handed  on  to  him  from  hia  predecessor*  woold  the  Con- 
qneror  wittingly  give  np.     In  the  very  year  when  I«n-     1075. 
franc,  with  the  aathority  of  William,  was  calmly  decreeing 
that  Lichfield  shonld  yield  its  episcopal  rank  to  Chester^ 
Gregory,   without  the   aathority  of  his    BOTcrdgn,   was 
decreeing  tiiat.  no  Biabop  or  Abbot  shonld  receive  his  ring 
and  staff  from  any  temporal   lord.'     Such  thunderbolts  DtaUsgi  of 
might  hurl  the  lord  of  Germany  and  Italy  from  his  throne ;  ^^\^j|. 
against  the  lord  of  Normandy  and  England  they  were*^*™- 
harmlees.    Not  a  trace  is  seen  of  any  attempt  on  Gregory's 
part  to  seek  any  change  in  the  law  of  England  by  which 
the  prelates  of  England  received  the  badges  of  their  office 
from  the  royal  hand.'     What  King  Eadward  had  ireely 
done  King  William  went  on  doing  no  less  freely.    William  Spedal 
was  throughout  his  reign  the  favoured  son  of  the  Soman  ^^^^  ^ 
Church.    He  did  not  absolutely  reach  perfection  in  the  wiiium. 
eyes  of  Gregory,  but  he  came  so  much  nearer  to  it  than 
other  princes  that  he  deserved  to  be  treated  with  special 
tenderness.     Something  was  to  be  allowed  to  a  King  who 
neither  destroyed  churches  nor  sold  them,  who  made  lay- 
men pay  tithe  and  made  priests  forsake  their  wives,  and 
who  refused  all  invitations  to  join  iu  any  schemes  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.^     One  of  Gregory's  first 

'  See  the  wonla  of  the  decree  in  Abbot  Hugh's  VBrdim  CbrcmlQle  (Psiti, 
viii.  41 1) ;  "Si  quia  deincep*  epiBCopatuin  »ut  abliktum  de  nuna  allcujuB 
iaiae  penoiue  auaceperit,  Dullateniu  inter  epiici^Mi*  vel  abbstcB  Iwbattur,'' 
&c.     Compaie  aUo  Che  tater  decrees  of  1078  in  p.  411. 

'On  the  practice  T.R.E.  aee  vol.  ii.  p.  I16.  So  in  1091,  Ordeiic  (698  A) 
records  the  inieatituiB  of  ft  Norm»n  sbbot  by  Duke  Bohert  ftt  Wind»OT 
"pet  baculum  psutoreie,  ut  eo  tempore  moris  e»t."  But  the  cuBtom 
cumea  out  oowhere  aa  Btrongly  ua  in  the  biitor^  of  Sunt  AnBelm. 

'  Ep.  Greg.  vii.  5,  ap.  Libbo,  Concilia,  i.  iSi  ;  Jaffi,  Mon.  Grtg.  478. 
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n  liiH  acccsi^inu  was  to  profvss  his  epeciDl  affection 
illinni,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhort  him  to  a  mors 
jal  piiynient  of  the  monpy  duo  to  the  Church  of 
.'  Lat*T  ID  liis  reign,  Gregory  thought  it  needful 
lound  to  \ViUiijin,  by  help  of  tlie  usual  metaphors 
iiii[iariaons,  how  far  the  power  of  Pontiffs  stood  aboTe 
)wtT  of  Kiiig*.*  Bnt  no  serious  dispute  ever  aro^ 
Gil  two  men  each  of  whom  could  respect  the  other. 
adi  tii  whom  knew  that  the  other  could  be  useful 
3  purposes.  Once  only  Gregory  went  too  far,  anil 
be  fuuud  thiit  the  loyal  bod  of  the  Church  was  oot 

A.n{j1aTuiu,  licet  in  quibunJoui  ooa  iU  ruligiotw  tdcat  optamua  to 
lanien  in  bot  qniiJ  eccleiOM  Dei  non  drutniit  [tbe  New  Forest  w»i 
not  lioanl  uf  at  Rome]  d»)Uo  vandit,  at  pacem  jiistiiiunque  in 
auiB  luoJursri  |>rticunt,  et  quia  contra  apOHtoUcain  tedem,  rogatus  k 
Am  i.iimioin  crucis  (.trieti  pBctiim  inire,  cousentiro  nuliiit,  pra«)iy> 
lorse,  ImCos  (leciniu  qiuu  dotinebant,  etjua  jurameato  dimitUirB 
t,  cottria  lii^buB  Be  mtia  pnibBbiliirsm  to  magit  bmummdam 
,.     I'nde  nun  in(li),iium  debet  e 
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prepared  to  be  ita  slave  or  ifis  vassal.     Even  tliei 
did   not  ask  that  William  should  give  up  the  right  oi 
investiture,  though   he  made  a  claim  which   was  bolder 
still.    At  some  time  in  William's  r^ign  of  which  we  do  B 
not  know  the  exact  date,  a  Legate  from  Home,  Hubert  ,j| 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  bad  come  to  England  on  ^' 
two  errands.     He  again  demanded  a  more  regular  payment 
of  the    Peter-pence.     And    he    made    a    far   more  daring 
demand ;  he  asked  tliat  the  King  of  the  English  should 
profess  himself  the  man  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.'     Some 
vague  notion  that  such  a  profession  was  due  may  well  have 
floated  in  the  minds  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  ever  since 
Alexander  had  sent  the  ring  and  banner  to  bless  the  in- 
vasion of  England.^     But  whatever  externa!  claims  Gi-e- 
gory  ventured  to  assert  over  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
th^  were  wholly  external  claims.     He  claims  a  suzerainty 
over  the   realm,  hnt  he   makes  no  claim  to  control  the 
lawfnl  powers  of  King  and  Witan  in  its  internal  govern- 
ment.    The  answer  of  William  was  short  and  simple,  and^ 
breathed  in  its  fulness  that  spirit  of  deference  to  preo8den|j(g,^^     \ 
which  has  ever  been  the  life  and  soul  of  English  law.    TheV"  "^-"-'■ 
money  he  would  pay;  bis  predeoessore  had  paid  it.   Owing 
to  his  absence  in  Oaul,  it  had  been  for  three  years  irregu- 
larly gathered ;  he  therefore  boand  himself  to  see  that  all 
arrears  were  faithfully  paid  in.     But  the  claim  of  fealty  He  refuMi 
was  another  matter ;  that  he  had  never  promised  and  bis      "' 
predecessors  had  never  paid,^     But  be  craved  tiie  pmyera 

'  Epp.  Iad&.  io  (GQea,  i.  31).  "  Hubeitiu,  li^tua  tniu,  reli^ose  p>ter, 
ad  me  Tenieiu  ei  tuft  puie,  me  ■dmonuit,  qoateaoa  Ubi  et  maoeaeotibua 
tuis  fidelitatem  fiuerem,  et  de  pecuniA  qiuun  witeceaisea  mei  ■<!  BomamuD 
Eccleaum  mittere  colebuit  melius  cogitaiem." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

'  E]:^.  I«nfr.  10,  "  Uiiain  Bdmin,  alteram  nan  admiai.  Pidelitatem 
fitcere  otAai,  nee  volo ;  quia  neo  ^^  promlii,  nee  antecesaoree  tneot  aote- 
cemoribua  tuia  id  fedsee  oomperio."  He  then  goee  on  U>  prombe  the  more 
regular  payment   of  the   money.     The  date  of  the  letter  i>  not  clearly 
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e  Ptiiiliff;  lie  was  ready  to  show  to  Gregory  the  same 
Lion,  aud  oltedience  which  he  had  ever  paid  t^  the 
iffa  who  had  {'■one  before  him,' 

hen  we  read  tliis  memorable  letter,  we  are  stmck  with 
:nlm  daring  of  thi!  mall  who  conld  thus  at  once  hrnve 

refute  the  nilghty  Hildebrand  without  a  word  of 
iteuiti^  or  railing,  without  a  word  that  the  l*oiitiff 
lelf  could  look  on  as  iindutiful  or  irrererent.  The 
lie  dignitj",  the  crushing-  logic,  of  these  few  wohls  of 
iam  the  Great  foiiD  a  marked  contrast  to  the  foal 
unies  and  wild  invectives  which  tbe  pactizans  of  Pope 

Casar  were  hurling  at  one  another  in  other   lande. 

to  Englishmen  the  letter  has  another  and  a  deeper 
■est.  It  shows  how  thoroughly  William  held  himself 
ive  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  Kings  of  whom 
rofessed  himsolfto  be  tbe  lawful  successor.  He  claims 
heir  rights,  but  not  more  than  their  righte.     What 

paid  he  will  pay;  what  tliey  never  paid  he  will  never 
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the  time  of  this  memorable  correspondence,  Lan 
rebuked   by  Gregory  for   lack   of  reverence  toi 
Apostolic  See,  and  tbe  words  of  hia  answer  seem 
that  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  was  charged  witl 
on  the  strength  of  the  dignity  of  his  see  and  it 
from  the  common  centre,  set '  "mself  nf 
independent  of  the  Bishop  of  Bishops 
certain  also  that  Lanfranc  professed  that 
the  King  to  make  a  different  answer  from  t 
actually  made,  but  that  the  King  refused  to  libLt-u  to  his 
counsels,^     But  it  is  also  certain  that  Lanfranc 's  language  l*i 
is  as  guarded  as  language  can  be.     In  professing  his  devo-  p«^"^. 
lion  to  the  Pope,  he  makes  no  promise  of  unlimited  suh-P'*"*''' 
mission,  hut  simply  of  a  legal  obedience  bounded  by  the 
csDooa.'     So  too  he  leaves  it  perfectly  vsgae  what  the 
advice  which  he  gave  to  William  really  was,  and  for  further 
infonnatioR  he  refers  the  PoatiB^  to  the  King's  own  letters 
and  messages.*     Language  like  this  addressed  to  a  Pope, 
and  that  Pope  Hildebnuid,  certainly  sn^ests  that  Lao- 
franc's  feelings  went  along  with  the  King  and  not  with 
the  Pontiff,  and  that,  if  he  in  any  sense  advised  'William 
to  yield  to  Gr^oty's  demands,  the  advice  was  parely 
formal  advice,  given  merely  to  enable  lAoiranc  to  tell 
Gr^;ory  that  he  had  given  it.*    So  mnch  of  donbld-dealing 

'  Bpp.  I4iifr.  ti  (Gilea,  1.  Ji).  "littani  .  .  .  nuoepi,  fai  qnanon  ten 
onmi  contextu  patema  ine  dnlc«dlii«  reprahotda^  atadiiMJi,  quod.  Is  ^- 
acopali  hcMore  poaitui,  «»"'■*■*'"  Bomsnun  eooleaiaiD  T<aqiie  ob  qjna  rerenm- 
tiuQ  miaiu  HiligMn  qnuD  ante  honorla  ipalai  Boaceplioneiii  dillgere  quondam 
Bolabun.  .  .  .  Ego,  teste  confldentii  met,  in  memet^wa  InteUigere  non 
ponniD,  quid  Td  ctvponlia  abaentla,  vA  looonim  Untk  tnteru^edo,  aut 
Ipaa  qnaliacmnque  hoDomm  (Dbliinitaa  in  hac  parte  yiodkare  dU  qntd- 
qwun  pnevaleat,  qidn  meiu  mM  pneoepda  veatrii  In  omiiibiu  at  per  muda, 
m  pneoepta,  lubjaceat." 

o  Be^  iugg«ail,  inaal,  led  non  pennad." 
n  pneoepta  "  in  the  extract  jaat  abora. 
'  Epp.  Lanfr.   Il  (GU«,  i.  31).      "Cur  aotem  Tolnutati  reltne  oomi- 
iriun  Don  ttaaaerit,  ipsemet  yobii  tain  verbU,  quam  lltterii  iunoteodt." 
*  See  Hook,  Archbuhopa,  ii.  141. 
VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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mplied  in  conduct  of  tliia  tiod  i«  oertatalir  not  ibmb- 
t  with  the  ec-cUsiastiaU  morality  or  the  tiiBe.  In 
llior  li-tters.  both  of  than  later  tbaa  tbe  joint  rnit 

t»u  .\rclibishi^  aiul  Beaii|rin8,  Loofnuio  u  acrenly 
ed  Itv  Gre^ry  for  tailing  to  opptsr  at  the  thmbold 

Apoitlcs.  In  tlw  first  Utter  it  ts  implied  that  tbe 
ince  cami-  from  tbe  KJng,  and  L^uifmuc  is  bidden  to 
II  m^^ns  for  hnttgiMig  William  to  a  better  f»in«  of 
'  In  tbe  second  Ictt^  Lanfranc  is  cbsr^^  with 
ying  ivfieattd  inTitstitHu  to  appear  at  Rooie,  and 
evfQ  threatened  witb  suspenuon  6:nai  tbe  e[aseupal 

if  be  does   not  appear  within  tbe  cvrreat   jrunr.' 


&«MmiM>  lu>~).  and 


<^pB  mI«  M^rit.     Bt  tc  ^oalM^  4  vil  |iM 
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But  it  IB  not  at  all  clear  that  either  the  rebuke  t 
threat  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  English  Primate  to 
the  foot  of  the  papal  throne.     And  it  is  even   more  im-  e-^ 
portant  to  cote  that,  when  the  right  of  Gregory  to  his  see  ^ 
was  again  called  in  qnestion,  when  King  Henry  liad  given  ' 
him  a  successor  in  the  person  of  Wibert  or  Clement'  and 
had  received  the  Imperial  Crown  from  the  Pontiff  of  hifl  own 
making,  Lanfranc  again  uses  the  most  cautious  language,  c«i 
and  declines  to  commit  himself  either  way.     England,  be  ^f  j 
tells  a  correspondent,  had  neither  rejected  Gregory  nor  ac-  *™ 
knowledged  Clement ;  the  matter  had  still  to  be  examined ; 
both  sides  had  still  to  be  heard  and  a  decision  liad  to  be  come 
to  after  hearing  them.^     Meanwhile  he  declines  to  join  his 
correspondent  in  any  disrespectful  langui^e  towards  Gre- 
gory or  in  any  extraordinary  praises  of  Clement.''     On  the 
other  hand,  h«  cannot  believe  that  the  Emperor — he  does 
not  deny  him  the  title — can  have  taken  so  weighty  a  step 
without  good  reasons,  or  that  he  can  have  won  bo  great 
a  victory  without  the  manifest  help  of  Qod.*    It  is  plain 

pericnlimi  inobedlottua  IncmTara  Bon  crubaaHi,  quod  ast  ^n*d  Mdoi 
idololotiuB,  tesUnte  be«fa>  atimilinU^  a  beati  Petri  giadt  idaa  to  proool  dolno 
lonovcmdma,  et  ejna  suctcnitate  omnino  Evfsudum ;  it*  viddioe^  nt  d 
infra  pmfixani  spatinm  ni  dm  Don  vanaili,  ab  onmi  lii  offido  ^liwiqMll 


'  Sigebert,  lo^g  (Perti,  ri.  364).  Otto  of  FrmsiDgen  (AdiuIi,  tI.  36), 
in  recordiiig  the  i^pc^tment  af  Wn>at,  pret  a  general  [ne(m  of  the  Umca 
which  U  wdl  worth  tomiDg  to. 

'  £pp.  iMiti.  65  (GOee,  i.  80).  "Nondum  anltn  bwnla  noatn  pricrem 
refutavit,  nee  Dtrum  hide  obadire  debeat  aeutentiam  piomuIgBTlt.  Auditu 
utrimqua  cauma,  a  ita  contjgerit,  penpicaciiu  quid  fieri  oporteat  proilderi 

*  lb.  "Non  probo  qnod  I^pUD  Gregorium  vitnpeni,  qnod  Hilde- 
brandum  eum  Tocas,  qnod  Icgfttc*  ejtu  ipfauMuhM  notninaa,  quod  Clemenlein 
tot  et  lantu  pnMoniia  bun  propere  exaltaa." 

'  lb.  "  Credo  tameo  quod  ^orioaiu  Imperator  line  magnl  lalione  taDtam 
rem  non  «t  a^rentiB  patrare,  Dec  aine  Diagno  aaiilio  Dd  iHrtam  potnit 


The  natioiial  Chroniclers  (how  jnet  the  same  leeHiig  aa  Lan&anc  and 
William  with  r^(ard  to  the  several  claimanta  of  the  Papacy.  See  the  Ian- 
guage  or  Floreoce  at  the  end  of  hia  entry  under  the  year  logi,  where  he 
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oth  the  Cie^ar  and  the  Pontiff  of  the  island  Empire 
lly  made  up  their  minds  to  hold  their  own,  aod  fhit 
3    obedience  which    Rome  was    likely  to    win    from 
m,  or  from  Lanfrano  under  William's  rule,  did   not 
^■ond  a  decent  ceremonial  reverence. 

act  there  was  no  time  when  the  royal  supremacy  in 
■s  ecclesiastical  was  more  fully  carried  out  than  it 
1  the  daya  of  the  Conqueror,  If  William  was  pre- 
atly  Defender  of  the  Faith,  be  was  no  less  pre-cmi- 
Supromc  Governor  of  the  Church  throughout  his 
ions.  In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  w&s  that 
oaey  asserted.  Alongside  of  all  that  we  hear  of 
ra's  zeal  and  piety,  we  hear  another  voice  com- 
ig  of  hl^  flggreseions  on  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
f  the  new  customa  which  he  hronght  over  from 
indy  for  the  more  complete  subordination  of  the 
astical  state  to  his  will.'     On  that  will,  we  are  told. 
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coDBcnt,  and  that  no  papal  letters  or  bulls  were  i 
to  have  any  force  or  currency  in   bis  realm,  unless  tbey 
were   first   seen    and    approved   by   himself,^     When   the™ 
Archbishop  summoned  a  national  Council,  its  decrees  bad  wf 
no  force  until  they  were  confirmed  by  the  King  ;    it  might  ^^ 
almost  seem  that  uo  matters  conld  be  even  debated  with-  The  Kiug*! 
out  the  royal  licence.''     Nor  did  William  allow  any  of  bis  ^[^ 
barons  or  officers  of  state  to  he  excommunicated  or  sub-  ^"^  '•'* 

decrees  of 

jected  to  any  ecclesiastical  erasure  without  bis  consent.^  Synods. 
All  these  things  are  complained  of  as  innovations  on  earlier  "^  *^*^ 
English  practice.     And  in  a  certain  sense  they  were   so,  to  be  ex- 
The   supremacy    of    William    was    not   greater    in    extent  caied  wiih- 
than  the  supremacy  of  Eadward,  but  it  was  exercised  in  J'^'^'^ 
a  different  way.     Under  the    native  English    Kings  the  Hon  far 
Choreh  and  the  State  of  England  had  been  absolotely  the  ^^'" 
same  thing ;  *  decrees  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  *^om. 
were  made   by  the   same  authority ;    Kings,  Earls,   ^nd  pt^JJ^ 
Bishops  were  elected  and  deposed  by  the  same  all-niling  exercued 
assembly.    Under  William  all  things  were  tending  towards  mj  bj 
a  separation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  Ute  temporal 
power.     The  Arehbishop  now  held  his  Synod  as  a  body  onuaqnMit 
distinct  from  tbe  great  Gem6t  of  the  realm.     It  almost  ^LataUon 


*  Eadmer,  Eiet.  Nov.  6.    "Nod  ergo  pati  volebftt  quemqium  in  oauil 
dotoiiiktiona  sul  coiudtutum  Bonumat  uM»  Ptmtifioein  pi 
■e  jubente,  recipere,  ftut  ejiu  Uttana,  d  prindttu  ilbl  o 
ullo  pacto  flUBciperfl." 

*  lb.  "FriiDKteiD  quoqne  regnl  >ui,  KrobleplBCopom  dloo  CuitiurJeiutitii 
Ku  DoroberDeniieni,  n  coftcto  geuenli  episooporuDi  oondlici  pnedderet,  non 
■inebat  qaidquam  Bt»tuere  aat  proUbere  nil!  qiuB  lun  Tolnntoti  M>oommod> 
et  >  ae  primo  esaeot  ordinkta." 

"NuUi  nihilooiiniB  eplKOpanui 


tebat  ut  aliquem  ile  lunmibiu  Buia  Mu  miiuftiu  siTa  inceeto  dve  adulterio 
Bive  aliquo  mpitali  crunine  denoUtmn  publics,  nU  ejm  pnecepto,  finplscj. 
taret  ftut  excommunicaret  >ut  ulla  eccleoaatid  riguria  pcent  anutringoiet.'* 
The  practical  effect  of  this  rtretch  of  the  Ncnlar  power  would  prolwbl;  ba 
very  different  under  William  the  Couqneror  Hid  ander  William  Sufui. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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irity  over  eccK-siaetical  nmlUtrs  in  a  shspe  which  gave 
uhc  aspect  of  an  external,  and  eren  a  hostile,  power. 
is  BCDse  it  was  a  novelty  ibr  th«  King  to  control  the 
1  of  a  distinct  ecclesiaBticol  body,  or  distinctly  to 
:y  hie  {lersonal  will  iQ  eoclesiaetical  nutters.  The 
'd  changes  of  Williara  became  matters  of  fierce  debate 
the  days  of  bis  eon  onward.  But  all  of  thfm  became 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Englaud.  The  BUpremacy 
lished  by  William  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
maey  which  was  striven  for  by  Henry  the  Second,  and 
it  lafit  established  by  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  But  it  is 
to  see  tlie  weak  point  of  his  policy.  William,  like 
other  great  rulers,  established  a  system  which  he 
■If  coidd  work,  bnt  which  smaller  mcD  could  not  n'oric 
•I  weaker  and  baser  Kin^  evils  showed  thcmselres 
I  under  his  ride  had  no  place.  Under  a  weak.  KJng^ 
listinct  ecclesiastical  body  could  assume  a  degree  of 
endent  power  which  it  could  not  assume  in   earlier 
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men  were  corrupted  by  IIil'  temptationa  of  their  poeition.  chap,  u 
Against  Tliomas  of  York   and   Osmund  of  Salisbury   we  ' 

niUBt  set  prelates  like  Robert  of  Cbeeter'  and  Thurstan 
of  Glast-onbnry,'  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Lanfi-auc 
himself  did  in  some  degree  tread  in  their  ways  in  the 
matter  of  Saint  Augustine's.'  Lanfranc  never  became  a  Un-Eng' 
naturalized  Englishman,  like  Osbern  of  Exeter ;  he  did  ing^  ^f 
not  advance  so  far  in  the  same  path  as  Thomas  of  York.  Lan&am 
Perhaps  hia  character,  hard  if  lofty,  his  devotion  to  in-  Hia  com 
terests  spread  over  a  field  far  wider  than  the  isle  of  Britain,  S^tion. 
hindered  him  from  ever  thoroughly  throwing  himself  into 
any  purely  local  or  national  position.  His  destiny  made 
him  first  Norman  and  then  English,  hut  we  may  suspect 
that  he  never  heartily  put  on  either  character.  In  bis 
eyes  NormanE  and  English  alike  were  simply  instruments 
for  carrying  out  designs  in  which  Normandy  and  England 
seemed  but  as  small  specks  on  the  globe.  An  Italian  bom, 
a  lawyer  of  the  Empire,  a  devotee  of  the  Papacy,  he 
brought  with  him  into  England  a  contempt  for  the  bar- 
barous islanders.  That  contempt  he  never  got  over,  even 
when  his  position  drove  him  to  throw  aside  his  former 
devotion  to  Rome,  and  to  appear  in  some  sort  as  the  cham- 
pion of  England.  The  man  who  conld  defend  the  rights 
of  our  island/  of  its  King,  and  of  its  Primate,  himself 
showed,  in  his  own  dealings  with  Englishmen,  too  much 
of  the  spirit  in  which  his  creature  had  plucked  down  the 
tombs  of  the  English  Abbots  of  Saint  Al ban's.'  His  favoar 
to  the  monks,  combined  with  his  sterling  personal  virtues, 
won  him  the  veneration  of  all  English  writers,  except 
those  who  belonged  to  foundations,  like  York  and  Saint 
Augustine's,  with  which   he  had  been   actually  at  war.' 

'  See  above,  p.  ^ij,  '  Sec  above,  p.  389.         »  See  kbcre,  p.  408. 

'  Mark  the  words  "iaeula  noBtra"  in  the  letter  of  I«ii&uu:  quoted 

'"  P*  43S-     In   Cl'e  '^^^  chapter  we  ihall  find  Um  speaking  of  "dob 

'  See  abuve,  p.  395.  *  See  above,  pp.  350,  408. 
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u  admiring  monk  of  Ins  ipwh  boas  bas  left  *  tale 
»ri  which  shows  how  littk  RtaiMw  Ike  itl^i^v 
w  felt  for  the  bolist  of  kis  mthe  pndBaaa«%  aad 
e  wa£  broD^t  to  ft  motw  wnrtKy  &■■■  af  ■nal  tf 
n  etnngcr  mf^re  r^htnoK  and  bettor  Aai  he^  W« 
for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  old  hoBtf  of  I^afioM^ 
•  hoa^  which  in  tbst  genenuoo  Bight  wb^  iht 
I  noT^tj  of  Engiiiii  MetoopulitM*. 

loDj;  life  of  the  ftmndet  and  firat  Abbot  oT  Bm* 
I  last  eniiixl.  H^win  bad  at  hA  aind 
f  of  thv  fame  of  his  hooiF,  aad  bW  >MMt 
e,  the  Primat«  of  all  Bntaioj 
rite  i)f  iu  hallowing.'  The  next  j^ear  afi«r  tbia  coot- 
1  of  his  Uboara  Hettwin  went  to  bis  rest,'  and  iam 
«^«(I  to  tbe  Prior  of  his  booa^  the  bfdj  Anadir  of 
'  The  Eo^lish  poaeKMOs  of  the  abfa^  caaMwd  tha 
ihbot.  in  the  fiist  fear  of  his 
sod  tif  which  fomieen  yesis  later  be  was  ts 
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divine  and  the  philosopher ;  the  eccleEioetical 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  saint.     The  wisdoi  i 

entious  do  doubt,  but  still  hard  and  worldly,  w]         x 
guide  Churches  and  kingdoms  in  troublous  timee  t 

by  the  boundless  love  which  took  in  all  God'e  ci 
whatever  race  or  species,  ''^"  talk  of  *■■"  ♦■""  * 
on  the  ecclesiastical  8ta1  fland, 

unused  to  the  habits  ar      .'        ^  of  his  was  bent  {J^^o^ 

on  chong-iitg  many  thii     i,  some,  our  Eng  mant  ^J-^' 

tells  us,  for  good  reasons,  others  simply  of  his  own  arbi- 
trary will.'     Amongst  other  things,  the  Italian  Primate  His  doubt* 
took  on  him  to  doubt  as  to  the  holiness  of  some  of  the  ^,^^^,j„, 
English  saints  and  martyrs."     A  native  of  a  Lombard  city,  ft^P'" 
used    to    fellow-citizens    but   not  to    fellow-countrymen,  rHfforenoB 
familiar  with  the  local  strife  of  city  and  city  bnt  not  with  ^*^^ 
the  national  stm^les  of  a  whole  people,  Lanfranc  doubt-  li**!  feeling, 
less  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  ieeling  which,  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  made  religion  and  patriotism  bat 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  gave  the  hononis 
of  martyrdom   to  men   who  died   is    fight  against  the 
heathen  invader.     Even  the  reverence  paid  to  tlie  holy 
iElfheah  was  nnintelligible  to  him.     .^Blfheah  might  have 
been  a  saint ;  Lanfranc  conld  not  bring  himself  to  look 
on  him  as  a  martyr.     He  had  not  died  for  the  foith  of 
Christ ;  he  bad  only  died  raiher  titan  pay  a  snm  of  money 
which  could  not  be  raised  save  by  doing  wrong  to  his 
people.^     In  the  eyes  of  Lanfranc,  the  lawyer  and  ad- 

*  Eadmer,  Vita  Aiuelmi,  i.  5.  43.  "Ent  I^nfiancus  adhnc  qmn  ndii 
Angliu,  necdumqne  Kdennt  »iiiino  ejm  qncdam  iiutitutiones  qiua  iqnrent 
in  Anglii,  qiupropter  quum  plorea  de  illii  nugnA  fretoi  latione,  tmn  qius- 
daia  mutarit  lola  auctoritatis  flnffi  delibenticme-" 

'  lb.  "  AngU  istt  Inter  quOB  degimiu  inetituenint  >ibi  quoadam  quM 
colerent  Bant^toe,  De  quibiu  qumn  aliquando  qui  ^laHnt,  ncundoia  quod 
ipstmet  referunt,  menle  revdlva,  de  Buictitatu  eonim  meiito  >"!■"""'  k 
dubietate  8ectere  neqiieo," 

*  lb.  43.  "  Hunc  [EUeguin]  noD  modo  inter  eanckis  verum  et  inter 
□lartjres  numeruit,  licet  enm,  aim  pro  oonfenioni  nraiinia  Cluisti,  sed 
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etrator,  it  nas  no  martj-nlom  to  die,  not  for  bitii 
for  cliarity,  not  Tor  a  thcoIo^rKal  dogma  but  for 
teou-sBcss  and  mercy.  He  Utd  bis  doubta  htrton  the 
?r  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  from  him  he  learned  that 
na  did  not  come  before  righteouanea.  If  Christ  wai 
11,  (Ic  was  also  rigbteousnese ;  it  was  as  boly  a  tiun^ 
ie  for  righteousness  as  to  <lte  for  troth.'  The  Baptiat 
.  not  DO  bc-haif  of  a  theological  proposition,  bot  oa 
iir  of  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong.*  So  did 
hi-ah.  He  died  for  righteoueneas  aa  John  died  for 
li.  fur  the  tnitb  which  he  spoke  forth  at  hia  own  peril.* 
Ihe  jiid^cincDt  of  Aneelm,  the  Engliah  Primate  vtm 
'Ue  a  martyr  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Saviour.*  I>an- 
t.  with  a  noLle  frankncee  which  redoems  his  earlier 
idieeg,  confessed  his  error,  and  derlnrod  himself  con- 
ed. Saint  ^^Ifheah  retained  all  his  honours,^  and 
itill  keeps  his  place  in  the  English  Kalendar.  The 
who  thus  defended  the  cauw  of  the  English  martyr 
himself  to  sit  in  httt  seat,  and  thence  to  reboke  sin 
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Idofianc,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  lived  and  died  anionji^  oiijtr.  xix. 
HE  as  a  stranger.    His  worthier  successor,  from  the  momeDt  J 

when  lie  first  set  foot  on  our  land,  won  the  rank  of  an  I 

adopts  EDglishman  bj  stsndiitg  forth  ns  the  champion  * 

of  the  saints  of  England.  Strang^cr  as  lie  was,  he  hus 
won  hie  plaee  among  the  noblest  worthies  of  our  island. 
It  was  fioraething  to  be  the  model  of  all  ecclesiastical  j»r- 
ftiction ;  it  was  something  to  bo  the  creator  of  the  theology 
of  Christendom ;  but  it  was  something  higher  still  to  be 
the  very  embodiment  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  to  be 
handed  down  tn  the  annals  of  humanity  as  the  man  who 
saved  the  hunted  hare'  and  stood  up  for  the  holiness  of 
^Ifheah. 

Looked  at,  not  from  a  purely  English  but  from  a  more  Twofiilii 
general  point  of  view,  the  primacy  of  Lanfmne.  that  is,  '(^i^run,-,    | 

the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  William,  was  certainly  »^'■''■■ 
'  .  •'  tmtion. 

a  time  of  advance  and  reform.   The  standard  of  the  English  pdnta  of 
Church,   intellectual   and  moral,  was,  in  a  cosmopolitan  ™"™- 
aspect,  undoubtedly  raised.     In  a  strictly  national  point  Duk  nde 
of  view,  the  case  is  quite  different.    The  foreign  prelate  olungo. 
might  be,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  higher  cnltore  than  his  "^^ '^''"■s'l 
English  predeceesor,  but  he  oonld  not  have  the  same  sym- 
pathy with  his  ilock  and  with  their  subordinate  pastors. 
And  ibe  reforms   of  Lanfranc  were  purchased  by  much 
of  wrong  and  hardship  in  particular  cases.     We  are  sig- 
nificantly told  that  the  outrages  of  Thurstan  at  Olaston- 
bury  did  not  stand  alone.'     And,  though  William's  hands  Di»poi»I  of 
were  undoubtedly  clean  from  all  stain  of  simony,*  yet  even  tioal  office*, 
moral  aa  well  m  ecclsnutiaJ  oSencea.    See  hu  diacoune  with  WilUaiu 
Rufua  in  Eadmer,  Hut.  Nov.  14. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  3$. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  T).  "  Conventio  et  profectiu  fletwt  inter  oonunlooe  gregea 
et  orchiDiuidritsii  hujusmodi,  qoaliB  inter  lupoa  et  bldentea  line  dafmane 
mlet  fieri.  Qucxl  bate  probari  potest  ab  hia  qui  interfuenmt  in  Tuntino 
CadomeoBi  et  coaventu  Glestomensi." 

'  We  nui;.  I  think,  tairl;  aocept  the  itatement  of  WilliMD  or  Orderic  in 
the  deathbed  speech  (65H  C) ;  " EcdealaaticM dignilatea  aunquam  veoum 
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I  K-i^i^n,  and  ^11  more  in  tlie  rei^ne  of  hie  snnr, 
ricliB  and  alibejs  were  turned  into  the  rewards  of 
temporal  ser\-ice,'  This  is  an  evil  which  will  eTer 
vrry  Charch  wlio^  offices  carry  with  th^n  enoug^i 
ijxjrul  wealth  and  dignity  to  bocome  objecta  of 
ml  ambition.  And  this  evil  would  asume  its  womt 
a  days  when  services  done  to  the  Kin^  would  com- 
mean  sen'iees  doue  against  the  people.  SIcd  com- 
!  that  i)rGlateB  were  hurled  from  their  seats  at  the 
will,  with  email  attention  either  to  natural  justice 
ho  forms  of  the  canon  law.  The  English  AVbot — 
he  inmate  of  a  Nonnau  monastery  who  speaks — 
it  iisidi;  to  make  way  for  one  who  was  not  an  AI)bf>t 
tyrant.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  one  man  at  least 
eomiucring  race  was  found  to  denounce  the  ojv- 
in  of  England  and  her  native  Church  and  to  refuse 
,nscir  all  share  in  her  spoils.  This  was  Wimund,  a 
in  monk  nf  the  ahbey  of  Saint  Leutfred,^  who  crossed 
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land  and  share  ia  the  rich  benefices  which  were  fallins;  chap.  jtii. 

to  the  lot  of  others.'     Wimund  turned  away  from  temp-  Hb  rofuso* 

tation,  hut  he  did   not  turn  away  in  silence.     Like  the  inEngland. 

Elias  of  either  dispensation,  he  dared  to  speak  the  truth 

before  princes.     Pressed  by  the  King  to  accept  some  rich  nig  tpeocb 

bishoprick  or  abbey,  he  spoke  out  his  mind  before  William  wuSm. 

and  his  lords.     The  learning;  of  Wimund  was  famous;  yet 

we  need  not  believe  that  he  gave  the  illustrious  assembly 

a  complete  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  Nabuchodo- 

nosor  to  Rolf,  to  prove  that  kingdoms  are  not  eternal,  and 

that  the  power  of  this  world  often  passes  speedily  away.- 

But  we  seem  to  hear  his  genuine  words  when  he  says  Horebukea 


ChuTGhuul 

He  asked  by  what  law  he  could  be  justified  in  holding  nuiion. 
a  place  of  authority  among  men  of  whose  tongue  and 
manners  he  was  ignorant.*  With  what  face  could  he  bear 
rnle  among  men  whose  friends  and  kinsfolk  hia  conntrynien 
bad  slain  with  the  eword,  or  had  deprived  of  their  heritage 
and  condemned  to  banishment,  to  nnrigbteoiu  impriaon- 
ment,  or  to  intolerable  slavery?"  He  bade  them  search 
the  scriptores,  and  see  whether  thwe  was  any  law  by 
which  the  Lord's  S.ock  onght  to  receive  their  shepherds 

>  O1d.VIt.j14  A.  "RagioJDMaao(Mnitiu,pontumtasiisfreUTit,B(oblBtum 
■iU  a  Rage  et  proceribnt  nignl  oniu  eodoiartid  ra^mini*  onmiiio  repudbvit." 

*  The  ipeech,.  whether  hia  own  compontioii  or  ^nmnitil'i,  b  given  at 
length  b;  Oideric,  514-516.  leaning  oat  Umm  part*,  whkh  are  tnerd; 
one  of  the  nana]  duplay*  of  iirelerant  laaming,  the  spaech  ii  thraon^y 
worth;  of  the  occarion,  and  we  aaj  hope  that  it  &irlj  repreaenta  the  inb- 
■tance  of  what  Wimimd  realty  said. 

'  lb.  C.  "  Didt  enim  acripton,  ■  ImmoUna  er  tniqao,  oblaUo  art  maon- 
Uta.'  Et  panlo  poet ;  '  Qui  offert  Baaifidum  ei  mbitantit  panpennn  qnaii 
qoi  victimat  filiiim  in  conspectn  patria  aid.*" 

'  n>.  B,  "  OnmibuB  vigjli  meote  perloatraUi,  Don  Tides  qui  loge  dlgtdter 
pneene  valeam  illomm  coneo  quorum  exttaaaoc  marea  faazbanmque 
locntioneni  neacio." 

'  lb.  "Quorum  patrea  cartiaque  parentea  et  amicoa  ooddiitia  giadio, 
vel  exlueredatoa  opprimitia  axdlio,  vel  carove  IndeUto,  Tel  Inloleiabili 
aerTlUo." 
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he  liande  of  Li>Di]iiFrii)g  vnemiee-'  How  ootild 
an  order  whose  profiateioo  it  ma  to  fbnake  lb 
i  to  ^re  up  all  wofldlf  maHli,  beeonu  a  rii 
spoils  nhkb  bad  beoi  won  br  war  and  b1o< 
tremblixl  a&  he  looked  on  Eo^iind  l)~tn^  1>af< 
oat.-  vast  fipoil,  and  be  Bfannk  from  tbc  tond 
jllh  ae  from  a  bamuig  fire.*  He  went  on  to  v 
1^  and  bis  Dobks  of  tbeir  danger.  He  remind 
D  that  none  of  bis  fitthen  bad  worn  a  royal  erov 
kingdom  had  come  to  bbn  hj  do  hereditni^  ri| 
the  grift  of  God  ana  tlie  &Tour  of  Eadwrnrd, 
ju'lice  of  the  Ji^theling  Eadgar  aod  of  othera  wl 
rer  than  himself  to  the  royal  stoek.^  He  8| 
ndfrhi]}.  Ife  bade  them  tbinli  of  the  jndgaa 
le.  lest  the  prtjepcrity  of  this  world  should  lead 
?pin^  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  next.  For 
would  go  bock  to  Normandy ;  be  woaU  leave  ih 
England  to  thoee  wbo  lored  tbe  rabbish  of  this 
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enjoyment  of  Iub  favour.'     But   baser  hearts   were    filled  chap,  si-t. 
with  wrath  at  the  man  who  had  preferriKi  the  poverty  of  ^J?^ 
the  monk  fo  the  wealth  of  the  Bishop,  who  bad  denounced  eourtio™. 
the   conquest  of  England   as   robbery,  and  bod  charged 
every   foreign   Bisliop   and  Abbot  who  held  an  Eng-lish 
prelacy  with   the  crime  of  robbery  in    his   own    person.^ 
Some  time  later,  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Ronen  became  Death  of 
vacant  by  the  death  of  ATchbiahop  John.'     William,  con-  binljuiiof 
Hulting-  the  better  part  of  his  nature,  offered  the  vacant  ^°'"^- 
post  to  Wimund.     But  tte  baser  spirits  whom  Wimund  wiUiun 
had   rebuked   clamoured   against   him,   though   againet  a  ^"^'  " 
man  of  such  virtue  and  learning  they  had  nothing  to  say  Wimund, 
beyond  tlie  convenient  charge  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  gj^J^  ^f 
priest,*     Rather  than  become  a  subject  of  strife,  Wimund  ^^'""^"'l* 
determined  to  forsake  his  coontry,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  wimand 
Abbot  Odilo  to  visit  foreign  lands.^     Beyond  the  bounds  ^  5^. 
both  of  Normandy  and  England,  he  found  patrons  who"^?."^ 
could  appreciate  his  merit,  and  offers  of  preferment  which  luiy. 
he  could  accept  with  a  good  conscience.     Gregory  the  He  !■  nuds 
Seventh  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal ;   Urban  the  byGregory, 
Second   bestowed  on   him  the  archbishopridc  o!  Averaa.  J;?^^^^' 
Ther^  in  a  Norman  city  Foanded  on  Italian  soil,*  he  at  Aven»  b; 

'  Ord.  Vlt,  536  A.    "  A'^7T^^■1^*'I■  P*"  *■""  pnyanTm.  imi«  tiulgnU  irumi-M 

coDEtuitivn,  Bupplei  tc  devotiu  impendit  ei  decentem  reverantum,  et  com- 
petenter  bonantuin  jnaait  eum  remeare  in  Nembriam." 

*  lb.  "Auditum  eet  paadni  ....  quod  Ipes  nunwchilem  puiperiem 
divitii*  epiacoporum  praepomerit,  et  qnod  obtentnm  Anglto  in  pneaentdi 
Begii  et  optiin&tiuii  ejiu  nipiiuun  ^pdlaverlt,  et  qnod  omDee  efduopoa  vol 
abbatea  qui,  DolentibuB  Anglii,  in  eccleaiia  *  ngU—  pnelati  aunt  rapadtatis 
redargaerit." 

*  See  above,  p.  96. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  s»6  A.  "jEiniili  ejus,  quoa  idan  vifcuperaverat,  ne  archi' 
pnraul  Geret  quantum  potuenint  impedienmt.  In  tanto  tIio  nil  objiden- 
dum  inveuerant,  niai  quod  filiua  cssat  pnsbjteri."     See  above,  p.  354. 

'  lb.  B.  "  nie  ab  omni  aTaritik  pargmri  voten^  et  inter  sxlenie  pan- 
p«rtate  premi  quom  inter  euba  diasendonea  forere  malens." 

*  lb,  "  Hec  urbe  tempore  Loonia  IX,  Pape  a  Nonnannis  qol  plimo 
Apuliam  inoolucrunt  ooostructa  eat." 
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oainJ  a  pliu«  where  he  oonU  Bodettabe  tlie  cam  cf  the 
of  men  withoat  potting  hie  nvro  Mul  m  jeopArdr.' 
Iitle  sQch  men  as  Wimond  mn  to  bp  loaod  amons 
pneslho^d  of  \onniKidy,  H  is  with  d«)tglit  that  n 
find  at  lea^t  one  «qittDj  noMe  aasertor  of  tmtli  xnd 
eoufiK^s^  among-  her  gnlUat  chinlijr.  Heriwin  4iJ 
tand  alone  in  pr»ctuui^  the  highest  Christian  rirtoa 
ith  th«  harness  of  tiie  Nonoxa  wurior.'  In  EnglfcA 
th^  noblest  of  th«  men  who  foQowed  UiUiani  miu* 
be  GolbeK  of  Hoglerille,  the  «>Q  of  that  nimtA 
ar>]  who  had  foo^t  so  well  for  hit  Dake  in  Uw 
Lsh  of  Saint  Anbin.*  A  kiannan  of  Williun,  he  had 
ied  Beatricie  of  Yal^wieiiBes,  who  ie  AeaerihrA  ^  n 
reman  of  t!i«  DacheK  MatiUa.*  The  ties  of  lo.^-«ltj 
kinfl^d  had  led  him  arroM  the  sea  in  the  foUovrin^ 
3  coa£iu  and  ^orereign.  He  led  \as  teen  to  WilHam'a 
Ian] ;  he  foi^ht  br  his  side  agaioft  the  Engti^  a^s; 
kftKd  in  all  the  toQa  far  whidi  BagtanJ  wax  bnoght 
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like  Herlwin,  he  waged  the  harder  strife  of  living  in  the  cbat.  i 
world  the  life  of  a  Christian  man.  Content  with  their 
own,  Gulbert  and  Beatrice  spent  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  prayer  -and  almsdeeds,  and  left  behind  them  a  name 
worthy  of  higher  honour  than  most  of  those  wb(  renown 
is  more  widely  spread.'      , 

Such  were  the  main  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration of  William,  carried  ont  by  the  acut«  and  far- 
seeing  Etatesman  whom  he  had  called  from  his  cell  at  Bee 
to  he  the  sharer  in  his  counsels  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
We  have  now  to  go  back  and  to  take  np  the  general 
history  of  William's  reign,  from  the  time  when  be  could 
first  be  said  to  be  really  master  of  England  to  the  time 
when  hia  fortunes  began  to  iade  away  into  the  gloom 
of  his  later  days. 

Golbertns,  R«ge  idiiIUb  !d  AnglU  pogiowionet  o&eraste,  Nemtriam  nipetllt, 
le^tdmlque  aliaplicitate  poUeiu  de  nqoat  qnldqnatn  ponldan  noloit.  Sidl 
oontenta*  BlienK  respoit." 

■  Ord.  Vit  606  D.  "Cinii  rdlgiixi  oo^jog*  .  .  .  dta  vlxit,  et  dbemo- 
ttynit  ao  Dnttioolbiu  alilaqiia  bonli  operibm  naqiui  ad  flotm  i^~iTMll«^ 
atndidt."    See  man  dJoM  good  woria  in  604  C,  D,  605  A. 
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THE    HET0LT8   AGAINST   fflLLTAK.' 
1070 — 1076. 


■PACE  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  tiiii* 
of  his  first  landing  at  Peveneejr  hod  made  TV'illiam 

r  of  England.     The  event  of  the  light  of  SenlAC  g&ve 

oseeEiiioii  of  the  Bouth-eaetem  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
after  ahont  a  year  of  comparative  peaee,  two  years 

wlees  warfare,  begimiing^  with  the  campaign  against 
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by  hie  authority.     The  Chnrch  was  as  much  under  lus  chaf.  xs. 
command  as  the   Stat£ ;    he   burled  Bishops  from  their 
bishopricks,  and  Abbots  from  their  abbeje,^  and  appointed 
whom  he  would  iu  their  stead.     He  was  fully  King;  he 
was  perhaps  more  truly  King  than  any   King   who  had 
gone  before  him.     No  King  had  ever  had  the  whole  land, 
and  those  who  bore  rule  in  every  comer  of  it,  so  thoroughly 
under  his  conti-o!.      The   process  by  which   William  hod 
gained  his  power  waa  hsrah  and  wrongful ;  it  bad  infiicted 
unutterable  wretchedneaa  on  the  whole  land ;  parte  of  the 
land  it  had  turned  into  a  wilderness.     The  way  in  which 
his  power  was  used  was  systematically  stem,  occasionally 
cruel.     Bat  the  kingdom  which  he  had  woe  gained  in  0<mMlld>- 
the  end  from  his  winning  of  it.     It  was  William's  con-  ^jq-joq^ 
quest  and  William's  rule  which  fixed  for  ever  that  England  ^wiiii»m, 
shonld  remain  a  kingdom  one  and  indivisible. 

From  this  time  then  whatever  opposition  William  had  ciuuigs  In 
still  to  face  took  the  form   of  revolts   or  insurrections.  oToppoii- 
Those  who  now  fought  against  him  were  no  longer  striving  ^„^^. 
to  keep  something  which  they  still  had ;  they  were  striving  kuthni^. 
to  win  back  something  which  they  had  lost.   Their  right  so  ,^^  q,, 
to  do  I  should  be  the  last  to  dispute.    The  right  to  resist  ^'^'^ 
an   oppressive,   above  all  a   foreign,   government  is  the  Monl 
groundwork  of  all  freedom.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  right  |^^^ 
to  be  exercised  with  the   greatest  caution,   and  only  in  ^^m*- 
the  extremest  cases.     A  hopeless  revolt,  where  suecess  is 
impossible  and  where  iailure  only  increases   oppression, 
is  undoubtedly  a  crime.     But   we  must   remember  that 
many  an   enterprise  which  seems  hopeless  to  men  who 
look  at  it  calmly  from  a  distance  does  not  seem  hopeless 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.     And  we  must  also  re-  8 
member  that  in  the  eleventh  century  men's  local  feelings  j., 
were  at  least  as  strong  as  tiieir  national  feelings.     An 

!   of  heon  biaccprice  uid 
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rise  wliieh   was  wholly   hojielcea   as  an  attempt  to 

William  out  of  the  land  wau  not  necessarily  bopeles 
itt«m]it  to  win  hack  the  independence  of  some  puv 
district.  From  our  point  of  view  we  shoold  look 
lasting  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  as  a  greater 
lan  ite  misgovemment  at  a  particular  time.  We 
argue  that  to  assfrt  a  precarious  independence 
particular  district  could  lead  only  to  making  the 
^e  of  the  whole  land  yet  heavier.  The  men  of  the 
th  century  did  not  look  at  matt«r9  in  this  light. 
vould  have  been  best  pleased  to  shut  out  the  stranger 
'very  comer  of  the  land.  But  failing  this,  it  was 
ir  eyes  a  worthy  object  to  rescue  any  comer  of  the 
rom  his  grasp.  From  their  own  point  of  view  then, 
en  who,  in  the  cause  of  England,  revolted  against 
m  are  as  worthy  of  EDglish  sympathy  as  those  who 
earlier  stage  withstood  him.  But  we  must  bear  in 
the  historical  difference  between  their  several  posi- 
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to  arrange  them  in  eeveral  weJI-defiDed   groups.     There  chaj.  xi. 

ia  the  revolt  of  the  fen  country,  which  has  made  the  name  ^^^^ "' 
-' '  the  Fen- 

01  Hereward  immortal.     Partly  contemporary  with  this,  land. 

and  closely  connected  with  it,  are  the  renewed  troubles  T^„i,]gg 

in  Northuraherland  and  Scotland,    We  then  croas  the  sea  ]"  Notth- 

hiunbor- 

to  trace  the  revolt  of  Maine,  and  its  recovery  chiefly  by  Und  and 
English  arms.     We  lastly  come  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  loja^ioji. 
which  led  to  the  great  personal  crime  of  William's  reign,  ^\°^>  of 
the  execntioa  of  WaltfaeoF.  1074. 

FatsoT 

107  5-1076. 

§  1.  Tie  BevoU  of  ike  Fm  Country. 
1070-107 1. 

We  mnst  now  go  back  to  the  last  stage  of  William's 
great  northern  campaign.     The  Danish  fleet  under  Earl 
Osbeom  and  Bishop  Christian  was,  by  the  agreement  with 
William,  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  England  and  to 
phmder  the  coasts.'     It  was  stretching  thie  licence  to  the  Ovbeom 
uttermost  when  the  Danes  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Ely  in  utn  ^t  EI7. 
the  month  of  May.*    The  people  of  the  district  at  once  **"?■ '°?° 
flocked  to  them,  believing  that  they  would  win  the  whole  (i„  ^ 
Und.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  those  who  joined  them  as  the  j^^ 
English  folk  of  all  the  Fenland ;  bnt  tJie  Danish  blood  was 
strong  in  those  parts,  and  we  can  quite  understand  that  here, 
no  less  than  in  Yorkshire,  the  followers  of  Christian  and  Os- 
beorn  would  be  welcomed  as  countrymen.*  We  hear  nothing  Eingdklp 
of  Eadgar  or  his  cause ;  the  impression  which  the  story  pmb^y 
gives  us  is  that  the  men  of  the  Fenland  were  ready  to  receive  ™V>'^ 

'  See  above,  p,  318. 

'  The  ptnndsr  of  Feterborougli,  preuntlj  to  ba  ipoken  0^  toot  pUoe  on 
June  1.  The  first  appeuamoe  of  the  fleet  in  thoae  parti  wooU  therefore 
doubtlen  be  tn  May, 

*  ChroD.  Fetrib.  1070.  "  [**  coraen  into  Elig  Chriatien  )•  Danaoa  biaoeop 
and  Oibeam  eorl,  and  ^  Denace  hnaoariea  mid  hsom,  and  |>et  Ed({{Ik»  folc 
of  call  [s  feonHandea  oamen  to  becica,  and  wsndon  )>»t  hi  aoaddon  winnon 
eaU  ttet  land." 
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1  as  King.'     At  this  moment  we  hear  for  the  first 
'  nufr  whose  mythical  fuiDC  oulehiaee  all  the  names 
geneiatiun,  and  of  whom  the  few  hiBtorical  notices 
us  wish  that  details  could  be  filled  in  from  eome 
ioiirce  than  legend.     Suddenly,  without  preparation 
oduc'tidn  of  any  kind,  we  find  oorselves  face  to  face 
ic  renr.vvDed  but  iiadowy  form  of  Hereward.     With 
ic  has  fiction  been  more  busy.-     One  tale,  the  wild- 
ill,  has  made  the  famous  outlaw  a  son  of  the  great 
,i?ofric.      UomancerB  probably  did  not  stop  to  think 
Is  was  to  make  him  a  brother  of  ^Ifgar,  an  ancle 
vviiie  and  Morkere,  an  uncle  by  marriage  of  King 
Id  and  of  King  Harold.*     In  truth,  nothing  what- 
known  of  bis  parentage;  there  is  no  more  evidence 
Idrg  him  the  son  of  an  unknown  Leofric  of  Bourne 
iiTe  ie  for  making  him  a  son  of  the  renowned  Earl 
MiTcians.    Both  the  voice  of  legend  and  the  witness 
grf;il  Siir\'ey  agree  in  connecting  Hereward   with 
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anotlier  fact  with  which  the  legendary  versions  of  liia  life  obap.  sx. 
have   been   specially   busy,     Hercward,  at   some  time   it 
would  seem  before  the  period  of  his  exploits,  had  fled  from 
his  couDtry.'    But  the  dat«  and  cause  of  his  flight,  whether 
he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Eadward,  of  Harold, 
or  of  William,  is  utterly  uncertain.     On  such  a  foundation  Hialepaid- 
A8  ibis  a  mighty  euperetnicturc  could  not  fail  to  be  piled  uiJ  tdvea- 
up.     The  banished  hero  is  of  course  carried  into  various  ""*■ 
parts  of  the  world,  and  ha  is  made  to  work  various  wonderful 
exploits,  possible  and  impossible.    Id  one  tale  he  encounters 
in  Northumberland  a  mighty  bear,  who,  it  is  plainly  in- 
sinuat«d,  was  near  akin  to  Earl  Siward  and  his  son  Wsl^. 
theof.*     In  another  he  is  brought  across  a  native  prince 
of  Cornwall,  whose  name  Domesday  has  forgotten  to  record 
among  the  long  list  of  English  land-owners  who  held  the 
West-Welsh  peninsula  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward.^  But 
Ireland  and  Flanders  were  such  common  resorts  of  English 
exiles  that  the  tales   which   carry  Hereward  into  those 
countries  have  distinct  likelihood  oa  their  Bide.     And  if 
any  one  chooses  to  believe  that  he  came  back  &om  Flanders 
in  company  with  a  Hemieb  wife,  sooh  a  belief  in  no  way 
contradicts  history,  But  leaving  &hles  and  gaesses  aside,  we  Butorieal 
know  enough  of  Hereward  to  make  us  earnestly  long  to  know  Hemnid. 
more.     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  defended  the  last  shelter 
of  English  freedom  against  the  might  of  William.     His 
heart  failed  him  not  when  the  hearts  of  the  noblest  of 
the  land  quaked  within  them.     Our  most  patriotic  Latin 
annalist  adorns  his  name  with  the  standing  epithet  with 

■  See  Appendix  MM. 

*  No  muJler  pedigree  c«i  be  inferred  when  we  rekd  (ClkTon.  Ang.-Nomi. 
ii.  7)  of  "Ilium  maiimuin  imnin  qui  adant,  qaem  inoliti  imi  fTorweye 
fuim  Glium,  w  GiniutDm  .  .  .  pedea  Dlins  et  o«^tit  ftd  &balam  cl&Tomm 
affinnAbent,  senmm  hum&imm  hftbentem,  et  loqnelam  bominii  intelleo- 
tricem,  ad  doctum  ad  bellani ;  cujiu  igitur  patoi  in  (Qni  fertnr  pndlam 
npnisee,  et  ex  ee  Biemum  Began  Nurweya  pmniMe."  (See  voL  i.  pp. 
410,  511,  768,)    The  editor  remai^  "  locoi  eat  oamptJMimiu.'' 

*  See  aboT^  p.  171. 
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1  he  adorns  tlie  n&me  of  Harold,'  and  our  native 
licler  records  his  deeds  in  words  which  seem  borrowed 
the  earher  record  of  the  deede  of  Alfred.'' 
}  authentic  narrative  does  not  tell  ns  in  what  relatioD 
vanl  stood  to  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  fen- 
pf  which  Ely  was  the  centre.  Neither  can  we  make 
10  exact  position  of  Abbot  Thurstau  of  Ely  and  hia 
s.  Tliurstan  was  the  friend  and  nominee  of  Harold,^ 
t  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  active  in  the 
has  probability  on  its  side;  but  nothing  can  be  said 
-tain.  Our  authentic  accounts  at  tliis  stage  deal  less 
,he  monastery  of  Ely  than  with  the  not  far  distant 
itery  of  Peterborough.  The  death  of  Brand,  the 
,  who  liad  eneceeded  the  patriot  Leofric,  has  been 
y  recorded,*  as  well  as  tbe  appointment  of  his  sue- 
in  the  Easter  Gemot  of  the  past  year,  He  wa« 
rse  a  stranger,  but  his  Norman  name  Turold,*  a  form 
Danish  Tliorold,  is  a  name  which  is  still  familiar  in 
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was  tynoQical,  and  the  story  runs  that  William  picked  oh*p.  "■ 
him  out,  as  being  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  monk,  as  the 
fittest  man  to  rule  the  great  house  of  Peterborough,  now 
that  it  wa§  threatened  by  Hereward  and  bis  fellow  out- 
laws in  the  funs.'     In  conformity  with  his  character,  he 
is  now  described  as  coming  at  the  bead  of  an  armed  force 
of  Frenchmen  to  take  possession  of  his  monastery.'     He  He  oomei 
had  reached  Stamford,  when  he  heard  of  the  state  tn  which  nnnedfnrce 
he  was   likely  to   find  the  honse  over  which  he  was  set  f^jjj'™'' 
to   rule.     In  the  eyes  of  English  outlaws  or  patriots,  aJ""*'' 
monastery  under  the  command  of  a  Norman  Abbot,  especially  Ho«tiIe 
of  an  Abbot  who  came  surrounded  by  a  foreign  military  J?^°^^ 
force,  was  looked  on  as  part  of  the  enemy's  country.''     One  bourhood, 
of  our  few  notices  of  Hereward's  earlier  life  sets  him  before 
us  as  one  who  was  not  specially  remarkable  for  respect  to- 
wards ecclesiastical  property,*  and  his  feelings  against  the 
foreign  prelate  would  doubtless  be  still  more  bitter,  if  there 
is  aoy  truth  in  the  tale  that  he  was  himself  the  nephew 
of  the   Ute  English  Abbot  Brand.^     The  news  came  to  Heiewud 
the  monks  of  Peterborough  that  a  motley  force^  made  up  outUw* 


viTRtti  Brihtrico  intnudt.  TatnmUmm  poatmodom  mn  psponua  bcUm 
iDlfllligeni,  doleiuqne  ae  ambitiraie  feitiiiui^  ciRotiiTsniain,  dono  kbbatiB 
de  Burhtiiii&  azBUlmutifl  ^^munm  oonflcJAtiu  ort." 

'  WilL  Malnia.  GsBt.  Pont.  4>Q.  "Idem  Turoldo*,  dam  ^mmidon  in 
■ubjectoa  ogeret,  ad  Burli  >  Bt^  tmiiUtiu  ert,  abbaUu)!  opolsitam,  led 
tunc  qiuB  ■  Utnincolii,  dues  qaodun  Heremrdc^  inftrt>ratuT,  quia  Iii(«r 
paludM  nM  entt.  '  For  pplendocem'  fnquit  'Jtoi,  qui*  magii  le  agit  ti'''*-"™ 
qtuuD  abbatem,  inTaniam  ed  oompanm,  qui  aaoltuf  ejn*  accipiat.  Ibi 
Tirtutam  guam  et  militiam  ezperiatur,  ibi  pnxUa  proludat,' " 

■  Chron.  Fetrib.  1070.  "Es  wM  comen  )ia  into  Staniorde  mid  ealle  Ium 
Fnociaoe  mBnn." 

'  This  feeling  a  plunl;  aot  forib  in  the  word*  with  which  (hs  Chnmicler 
brings  in  his  notice  of  the  ^ipointment  of  Tanld ;  "  Pa  herdrai  t*  mnneou 
of  Barb  Migen  l>at  heon  agene  mann  woldon  hecgcm  )iaiw  mj'nitre  .  .  . 
t«et  waa  forCan  iiet  hi  herdon  Micgon  ^et  M  efog."  &o. . 

'  See  Appondii  MM. 

*  So  the  &1M  Ingulf  in  Gale,  p.  70;  Geata  Herawardi,  Chron.  Ang.- 
Norm.  ii.  39. 
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laws,  of  their  own  men,  and  of  ttie  Danish  allie*, 
oming  to  liarry  the  monastery.  This,  says  the 
icier,  was  Horeward  and  bis  gang.'  This  is  the  first 
in  of  Hereward'a  name  in  authentic  hislorj-,  but  it 
ention  which  shows  that  hia  name  was  already  well 
at  Peterhorongh.  While  the  gang;  was  on  ita  march, 
lent  churchward,  Yware  by  name,  acting  by  the 
1  of  the  monks,*  took  out  of  the  mtnster  such  book^ 
her  moveable  articles  aa  be  could,  to  preserve  tbeoi 
robbery.  He  then  before  daybreak  sent  word  to 
I,  asking  for  his  peace  and  protection,  and  t-elliog 
hat  the  ontlnwH  were  coming.^  This  was  not  the 
ther  to  stave  off  or  to  soften  the  coming  attack.  The 
s  had  now  fair  ground  for  looking  on  the  monks  as 
3  to  the  national  cause,  and  for  giving  out  that  what- 
ley  themselves  did  was  done  as  good  service  to  the 
tery  itself,  which  was  betrayed  by  ita  present  inmates.* 
in  the  moi-ning  the  ontlans  came  with  many  ahipa. 
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their  way  tliroiigh  tlie  Bolhithc  Gate,  the  soutlicm  gate  of  chap.  xx. 
the  monastery,  and  the  monks  now  sought  for  their  peace 
and  protection.'    But  it  was  too  late.   The  whole  band,  out- 
laws, Danesj  and  vassals,  whether  loj-al  or  rebellious,  burst 
into  the  minster.     They  climbed  up  to  the  great  rood  and 
carried  oif  its  ornaments  of  gold  f   they  climbed  np  the 
steeple,  and  carried  off  the  gold  and  silver  pastoral  staffs 
which    was    there   hidden.*     Shrinea,    roods,    books,  vest- 
ments, coined  money,*  treasures  of  every  kind,  wore  carried 
away  to  the  sijips  and  were  taken  to  Ely.     The  monks 
were  all  scattered  abroad — an  act  which  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially attributed  to  the  Dardsh  allies — all  save  one  sick 
brother  in  the  infirmary."    This  faet  seems  at  once  to  speak 
well  for  the  health  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  mark  the 
respect  which  even  the  outlaws  showed  to  buildings  and  per- 
sons that  might  specially  claim  their  forbearance.   Presently  Turold 
came  Abbot  Turold  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  armed  French-  f,^^. 
men.     The   enemy   had  already   set  sail,   and   he  foond^"™^''' 
only  the  one  sick  monk,  and  the  empty  church  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  mine  of  the  monastery.    But  Divine 
the  brethren  gradually  came  together  again,  and  .divine  mtineii. 
service  wae  again  begnn  in  the  minster  after  ceasing  for  ^"°*  ^• 
one  week.^ 


'  Chton.  Pstrib.  1070.  "  t>ft  oomen  hi  Inirh  tjn  in  at  BoIhi'Se  gekte, 
and  )«  munacw  comon  haom  togeaon,  beadon  heom  grit." 

'  Tb.  "  Ac  lii  n&  rohten  nm  ting,  gaodm  into  )«  mytnixo,  dnmben  upp 
tn  )«  biJge  rode,  namen  )«  t>e  kynehehn  of  ure  Drihtnoa  heafod,  eall  of 
■meate  golds,  nunen  |i»  >et  fbtspnre  )>e  ncs  andaBUBfimi  hii  fbte,  t^t  mea 
Ball  of  read  golds." 

'  See  vol.  U,  p.  437,  for  the  hallowing  of  tJiii  iteeple. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  i.  "pnt  bnoce  )>e  («t  was  beliid,  hit  inM  eall  of  gold 
and  of  Beolfre." 

*  llie  Chronicler  apedally  mentions  "iwa  numsga  gennntai  on  neat." 
Something  had  perhapa  escaped  the  piOaging  of  last  Lent. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  a.  "  Belsaf  Her  nam  batan  an  mnneo  ;  he  wm  ge- 
haten  Leofwliie  Lange;  he  Iiei  Moc  fn  ^  Mcmman  in."  "Seam  man"  it 
i>  vritten  bji  Mr,  Earle. 

'  lb.     "  And  Jnia  >e  abbot  Torolde  ccmi  to  Buih,  and  }«  mmiecaa  coman 
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this  jioint  the  CUroaicler  places  a  reconciUatioD  be- 
the  twf>  Kings,  William  and  Swegen.'  But  we  may 
t  that  nothing  really  happened  beyond  some  farther 
ation  between  Wilh'am  and  Osbeom,  and  perhaps 
iier  bribe  to  the  Danish  Earl.  At  all  event*,  soon 
heir  exploit  at  Peterborough  the  Danes  sailed  away 
Ely,   and,   after  showing    thomselTes    for  two    days 

Thames,  they  sailed  towards  Denmark,"  laden  with 

salth  which  the  faithless  vassals  of  Saint  Pet«r  had 

to  tarry  away  from  hie  minster.     But,  as  the  tale 

lly  implies,  their  sacrilege  was  not  to  go  uupunished. 

they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  a  mighty  storm 

and  drove  tbe  ships  hither  and  thither,  Bome  to 
d,  some  to  Norway,  some  to  their  own  shores  of 
ark.     These   last  landed   at  a   King's  town   whose 

sot'iTifi  lo  have  been  unknown  to  our  Chronicler. 
■casures  of  Peterborough,  including  the  precious  stalT, 
nlaced  in  the  church   of  the  town,  but,  through    the 
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was  banished  from  Denmark  on  account  of  the  bribe  which  chaf-  ix. 
he  had  taken  from  William.'     A  spiritual  censure  also  fell  ^^ 
upon  the  English  offenders.     Bishop  ^thelric,  seemingly  ^7  Sm^en. 
from  his  prison  at  Westminster,  put  forth  a  ban  against  ^Etheiric 
all  who  had  any  share  in  the  plunder  of  Pete/borough.''  ^^[^^^ 
It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  principle  of  canon  law  a  Bishop  plunderers 
without  a  diocese  could  claim  to  exercise  any  such  autho-  borough. 
rity.     But  the  long  sojourn  of  ^thetric  at  Peterborough 
may  have  been  felt  to  give  him  some  kind  of  control  over 
the  hoHBe  and  its  belongings.     His  censure  of  the  offenders 
may  even  have  been  required  by  William  as  an  act  of 
policy  J    it  certainly   would    have  a    deeper  effect  on   the 
minds  of  the  men  of  the  Fenland  than  any  censure  put 
forth  by  Abbot  Turold  or  Bishop  Remigius. 

Aiter  this  exploit,  whicli  the  most  zealous  patriotism 
can  hardly  bring  itself  to  look  on  as  glorious,  we  hoar 
nothing  of  the  doings  of  the  revolted  English  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  or  during  the  following  winter.  Oar 
only  notice  belongs  to  quite  another  port  of  England.  Sadric  the 
Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  the  western  march,  now  made  miti  tT 
his  sobmission   to  the  Eang.'     This  event  is  mentioaed  J^~^' 


'  Flor.  wig.  lo^o.     "  InuniuGnte  tattaa  fertiTltate  8.  Jubmaia  B*p- 

Butenundun  ndiit  j  Md  traitx  iniu  Bax  Duumm  Siu&ai^  Qlom,  proplar 
pecimum,  qumm  oontm  voluntalam  Dmnomm  »  Bflge  Wfllehoo  MOeperat, 

*  Chnm.  Fetrib.  1070.  "  P%  haide  .Xgtiiic  hiaoop  ^  geBBCgaa,  )s 
Mmuuumede  he  ealle  ^  men  fm  >nt  jfel  dnde  hafden  doo."  The  Wot- 
oester  Tereioii  would  MNnn  to  pUce  the  exaommaidcatioii  before  the  [dim- 
dering.  Mid  to  mttke  it  refer  to  aome  eaxlia  wmog  dooe  to  ^Ithelric  hinuelf 
p^mm^j ;  "  And  man  heigade  >ffit  mjatter  nt  Buili,  jot  wbtod  ^  mmm 
fe  ae  biacop  .^gelric  <tr  unuunmuule, /or>«  ]w  U  nomon  Jxir  mil  }al  h« 
aUe." 

■  Flor.  Wig.  1070.     "  Vir  BtrBDuiniiDai  Ediicni,  oognomento  SIInticii% 
cujua  Bupra  menummtu,  com  Bege  Willelmo  p*c(ficstnr."    Hie  n 
of  Eadric  ia  placed  between  the  departuie  of  Otbeorn  in  Jane  Mkd  the  a 
onition  of  laabanc  in  Augnat, 
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73)'  nliich  might  sugg^  that  the  tvo  things  were  in 
le  way  coDuected.     Perhaps  Ea^lric  thought  that,  with 

failure  of  DaniBh  help,  all  hope  for  England  had  pasaed 
ly,  and  that  there  was  Dothing  to  be  done  but  to  make 
at  terniB  he  oonld  with  the  Conqueror.  For  the  next 
r  our  accounts,  though  not  enay  to  reconcile,  are  coni- 
atively  full,  and  the  Norman  account  is  decidedly  mor« 
;redit;il}le  to  William  than  the  Englieh.  And  the 
ewfd  troubles  of  this  year  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
■inning  of  a  new  and  worse  state  of  things,  a  state  of 
ater  wretchedness  for  the  conquured.'     The  centre  of 

inBurrectiooary  or  patriotic  movement  was  the  Isle  of 
It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the  Isle  had  been 
1  by  the  iosargents  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the 
(liah  fleet  in  those  waters  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
)re.  No  part  of  Britain  could  be  more  easily  defended, 
ore  the  great  works  of  drainage  which  have  changed 

course  of  the  rivers  and  wholly  altered  the  face  of  the 
ntry,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  strictly  an  island.     It  is  ■ 
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odIj  means  of  approftch  were  the  roads  of  Boman  and  aBir,  xx. 
earlier  date,  roads  which,  in  booIi  a  ooontrfj  neoeMarilj 
took  the  fonn  of  eaaeeways.    The  great  Aheman  Btreet 
led  straight  to  EI7  from  William's  newlj-boilt  castle  of 
Cambridge^'  while  another  road,  of  imcertain  date,  led  from 
his  other  fortress  of  Htmtingdon,*  itself  oonneoted  with 
Cambridge  by  the  Boman  Via  Devaoa.    Bat  the  main  AmcMdi 
approach  was  not  by  either  of  these  great  roads,  but  at  a  ^t  Aidntii. 
point  called  Aldreth,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  ^thelthrjrth,  when  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oose, 
now  shallow  indeed,  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  and  bridge.^ 
As  the  causeway  cuts  through  what  seems  to  he  a  British 
site,  the  camp  which  bears  the  strange  name  of  Belsar'a 
Hill,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  itself  of  Boman  work.*     It 
was  hero  that  the  Isle  was  most  accessible  to  an  enemy, 

cmlj  >  put,  ia  giYtfa  by  Ordaic  (537  D),  but  it  ig  copied  &om  the  lite  of 
Sunt  GdUiIk  by  Felix  of  CRnrluid,  whom  Onierto  Iimm  oddly  confounded 
with  Felix  Biihop  of  the  Eut-Angloi  (537  A),  who  died  in  647  (Bnda,  ii. 
15 ;  iii.  30)  in  the  iwituiT  b«fbra  Gutblw:  lived.  The  extnot  li  pvea  In 
Wright'a  Kcgiqihia  Britannica  Littemu,  i.  148.  "E(t  in  meditcr- 
nneorum  As^onun  BritaotiiB  paitibn*  i"""""^-  nugnitodinii  aotninui 
palm,  qua  a  Onmtn  Suminii  ripii  indpisu,  hand  prooul  s  oaitcUo  qaod 
dicont  nomins  Grontv.  nnno  (tagnii,  nunc  flactlrii,  iutadum  nlgrim  fiuii 
vapoiibtii  et  laticibui,  necnon  cretnis  Inmlamm  ncmoribui  intwmicotibiis, 
M  flexooati  liTigmnun  ab  aiutio  in  aquiloiiein  man  tSBoi  loogiwrno  (racta 
protenditnT."  Ad  Old-Engliili  venicn.  aaid  to  ba  by  .£I&ic,  follow^  wtuob 
begini  thiu,  "  Y>  en  Bretons  lands  sum  fonn  unmntn  mycalnyMa  >«(  on- 
ginneS  fram  Grants  ea  nalit  feat  fkam  ^tere  cartie  Hy  ^can  nama  yi  namned 
Gianteceaster."  The  remarkable  thing  ia  that  Camboritiun,  wUch  in 
Beeda'a  day  was  still  "awaits  cheetar"  (we  aboTe,  p.  311),  iaapdcen  of  aa 
ir  it  were  an  actual  (own.  Felix  and  Beda  wen  oontsmpomy,  but  Felix 
must  have  been  the  younger  man,  and  it  ii  jiut  poanble  that  the  town  may 
have  been  wt  up  a^n  before  he  wnte. 

■  See  above,  p.  111.  '  See  above,  p.  tl7. 

*  On  Aldieth  causeway,  see  Ancient  Cambridgeahire,  p.  49.  In  the 
Geata  Uerewacdi  (57)  the  [dooe  is  called  "  Abrdiede  .  .  .  nbl  minni  aquis 
et  palude  pnedngltur  [inaola]."  In  the  Ely  Hiatoiy,  139,  it  ii  "Alrahethe, 
nbi  aqus  inioln  minui,  latie  aunt."  Hie  bridge,  when  I  waa  there,  looked 
very  much  a*  if  it  bad  been  broken  dowo  by  Hcreward  and  not  mended 

'  Sec  Anoient  CambridgeiiUre,  49. 
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tlip  tourfte  or  the  river  was  further  protected  by  a 
Bway  iorming  an  angle  with  that  by  which  the  bridge 
tpraached.'  Within  the  lele  then,  in  a  position  as 
ig  in  its  own  way  as  if  it  had  stood  on  the  height  of 
I  or  Lincohi,  the  revolted  inhahitjinte  of  the  fen  di»- 
,  most  likoly  with  Hcreward  as  their  chief,  had  stayed 
out  inteTi'ii]>tion  during  the  winter.  In  the  course 
ic  nest  j'ear  an  altogether  new  turn  was  given  to 
■s.  The  force  of  the  outlaws  waa  strengthened,  if 
igtheuLHl  it  was,  by  the  accession  of  several  men  of 
or  rank  and  renown  from  other  parte  of  England. 

hilc  the  conquest  of  Northern  England  was  gwing  on, 
vine  and  Morkere,  whose  treason  had  blighted  the  first 
npt  at  resistance  ivithin  their  own  earldoms,  were 
ling  in  William's  court  in  a  character  which  we  may 
it  pleasure  that  of  guests,  prisoners,  or  hostages.^  At 
ihev  fflt  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.     Bad  men, 
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Eadwiiie  tried  to  reach  the  friendly  court  of  Scot     id,'  but  caip.  %x. 
he  waa  slain  on  his  way  thither.     The  English  account  EngUnli 
simply  says  that  he  waa  basely  slain  by  hia  own  men.^  uum  ac- 
The  Norman  version  is   faller.     Three   Euglish   traitors,  ^^Jf,^', 
throe  brothers,  followers  of  the  Earl  and  admit"  d  to  his  'J**'^ 
special  favour,  betrayed  him  to  the  No;       is,^     In  what 
part  of  England  he  waa  overtaken  we  are  not  told,  but  it 
muBt  have  been  somewhere  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  as 
an  unusually  high  tide  hindered  him  from  crossing  a  river.* 
This  description  would  suit  many  spots  in  his  own  former 
earldom,  and  Btill  more  in  that  of  his  brother.     It  is  there- 
fore in  vain  to  guess  where  Eadwine's  last  passage  of  arms 
may  have  happened."     At  the  head  of  twenty  horsemen  the  Hb  ib  bo- 
Earl  gallantly  withstood  the  attacks  of  a  party  of  Normans^  yijed  by 
till  he  waa  slain,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  bands  of  the  g^^^ 
three  traitors.*  They  brought  his  head  to  William,  hoping  of 
course  to  win  his  favour,  but,  as  such  traitors  have  usually 
been   dealt  with  from  the  days  of  David   onward,  their 
reward  was  outlawry  instead  of  honour.^ 

Thus  died  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  the  grandson  of 

really  nfen  when  he  tay  (gii  B)  A»t  Bwlwtne  "*ex  men^oi  ft  Scotia 
et  Giutllia  tsI  Anglii  auxilia  liU  qmcnrlt;"  but  he  wrongly  plaon  the 
wuideringi  and  death  of  Eadwioe  aftar  Oie  lurrender  of  hie  brother,  lie 
mi  monthi  may  poedbly  help  □■  to  a  date  for  Eadwiiui'a  reraU — ox  moothi 
before  the  surrender  of  Ely  in  Oetobcr. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1071. 

'  Chron.  Fetrib.  1071.  "Eadwine  eorl  weaifl  ofdagen  arhlloe  IrMn  hia 
■genum  mannum,"     The  Worccater  Chraniole  and  Flmmoe  leave  out  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  B.  "Interea  tret  &atrea,  qui  ei  familiarea  prscdpuique 
salellitea  eraut,  Normannia  eum  prodidenmt." 

*  lb.  "Ad  hoc  faciniu  exceatoatio  marina  Normanaoa  ailjnTit,  qua 
ad    rivulum    quemdam    Edumom    tnocwi   coegit^   edque   fbgam   penitua 

'  On  the  queation  whether  Eadwine  ever  entered  the  Iile  of  Ely,  aee 
Appendix  NN. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511  B.  "Trea  fratrea  .  .  .  ipd  eumdem  cmnxx.  eqnitibtu 
toto  oiiu  aeie  defendeatem  occideront." 

'  lb.  C.      "  Prodilorea,  qui  pro  ta,vore  illiaa  el  caput  domini  aui  defere'  1 

bant,  seTeniB  in  exailium  expallt," 
VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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if  and  Clodgilu,  the  brother-in-law  oV  Hurold.  The 
ian  who  recorils  his  death  wnses  eloquent  on  his  high 
his  i>Drsonal  U^auty,  his  piety,  his  bounty  to  the  clergy 
he  ]>oor.'  The  news  of  his  death,  we  are  told,  caused 
throughout  all  England,  not  ami>ng  the  English  only, 
monn-  the  Noiinans  and  French,  who  wept  for  him  as 
comrade  or  a  kinsman.^  Of  the  ft'elings  of  the  royal 
u  whoj  like  bo  many  other  royal  maidens,  had  been 
the  sport  of  her  father's  policy,  we  hear  nothing. 
im  himself— it  is  the  last  of  his  acts  recorded  by  bis 
;yrist — ^sbed  toars  over  Eadwine's  lifeless  head,*  All 
may  be ;  Eadwine  doubtless  bod  many  ndaning 
nal  ijualities,  and  knew  how  to  make  lumself  the 
lent  and  darling  of  a  court.  But  all  this  does  not 
e  bim  from  the  guilt  of  betraying  every  cause  which 
idertook,  and  breaking  his  faith  to  eveiy  lord  to  whom 
igliti'd  it.  Those  were  days  in  which  men  both  drew 
ilieatlioil   their   swords  somewhat  hastily;  they   were 
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lias  peopled  the  Camp  of  Refuge,  as  it  has  boea  romanti-  chw.  k. 
cally  called,  with  a  crowd  of  persons  who  undoubtedly  were  ^^^^ 
not  there.     We  hear  of  Earl  Eadwine,  notwithstanding  his  of  Refuge. 
death,  of  Archbishop   Stigand,   notwithstanding  his  im- 
prisonment at  Winchester,'  of  Abbot   Frithrie   of  Saint 
Alban'e,  whose  name  at  once  plunges  us  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  myth."     But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  Prwonco 
of  Morkere,^  of  the  Northumbrian  Thegn  Siward  Barn,*  ^^  .nj 
and  of  jEthelwine  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  left  hia  shelter  ^^'J;'''' 
in    Scotland  to   share   the   dangers  of  his   countrymen.*  wine. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  life  and  soul  of  Fisitioiiaf 
the   defence  was  Hereward  himself.     Though  wc  cannot 
venture  to  accept  a  single  detail  of  his  legendary  history 
as  matter  of  historical  &ct,  yet  the  mere  abandance  of 
such  details  shows  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
popular  imagination.     His  legendary  promineDce  makes 
it  pretty  certain  that,  even  if  Hereward  was  not  the  formal 
leader  of  the  defenders  of  the  Isle,  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  his  heart  and  arm  that  the  hopes  of  the  defence  mainly 
rested.     And  one  of  those  incidental  notices  which,  in  tlie 
history  of  these  times,  often  prove  so  much,  shows  that 
the  spirit  which  was  kindled  by  the  revolt  of  the  Fenland 
spread  itself  into  shires  &r  sway  from  Peterborough  and 
Ely.     A  party  of  the  valiant  men  of  Berkshire,  tenants  UnraaoM- 
of  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  set  forth  to  join  the  new  or  the 
champions  of  England.     They  were    surprised   on  their  ^^■'^ 
march  by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops,  and  underwent 

*  See  abore,  p.  Jji.  *  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  107a,  Petrib.  1071,  "And  TSaAen  add  Xijpe  geweada 
to  Uelig,  uid  ^r  com  ^gelwine  biioeop  and  SigwarS  Bam,  and  fela  band 
manna  mid  beom,"  FloreDce  (1071)  add^  "Hatvardut  <ab  itmituutmu, 
cum  multu  aliii."  Simeon  (1071.  89  HInde)  addj  of  .£thelwine  and 
Sivard,  "de  SoottiA  renaviguitea  illo  adTeneraut."  The  account  of 
Orderjc  (511  A)  mnit  be  taken  for  what  it  ii  worth;  "Sez  Gnjllebniu  .  .  . 
fraudulenter  inditum  comit«iD  Marcarum  in  EUend  Inioli  oonclarat, 
Bibique  coniiEdentimi  et  nil  mali  madiinantem  vd  nupfcaotem  abiedit." 

■  See  above,  p.  31.  *  See  above,  p.  335. 

H  h  3 
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IS  tiiinishments  for  their  rebellion.'  The  one  insttuive 
h  zcnl  which  happens  to  be  tvcardod  was  doubtleM 
ic  only  inBtance  that  happened;  we  may  be  sore 
■rave  i»r  deajjerate  men  from  various  faite  of  England 
d  (o  Join  in  the  defiance  of  the  spot  which  now  alone 
rtily  Kngland.  And,  if  legend  is  allowed  to  i«nnt 
lytliing.  none  of  the  warlike  guests  of  Saint  ^thel- 
1  showed  greater  zeal  in  the  common  cause  than  the 
itic  indwellers  of  her  island.  Monks  and  warriura 
Je  by  side  in  the  refectory;  the  chief  leaders  wera 
:red  with  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  Abbot ;  while 
ms  of  war  liiiiig  from  the  walls  and  the  roof,  that 
imrades,  lav  and  spiritual  alike,  might  at  once  spring 
'ir  harness  at  any  call  of  sudden  need,^  Everj'thing 
fair  for  a  lon^j  defence ;  men  might  deem  that,  tliough 
L!^t  oi'  the  land  might  submit  to  the  Noniian,  yet 
ile  of  KW  might  long  remain  independ^it  Bnglish 
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It  is  even  possible  that,  here  and  there,  an  outlying  British  oa*p.  ki. 
settlement  may  have  lingered  on  to  the  days  of  William, 
and  that  Hereward,  ns  well  as  Eadric  on  the  other  side 
of  England,  may  have  found  allies  among  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  his  fathers   had   displaced.     In  after  days  The  Isle 
the  land  which  had  thug  sheltered  the  last  relics  alike  ofbjthe 
British  and  of  English  independence   sheltered    the   lastg*!^^*** 
relics  of  the  party  which   had  fought  for  the   freedom  of  Montfoft. 
England  by  the  side  of  Simon  of  Montfort.'     Bat  a  rem-  pomjc^ 
nant  of  this  kind,  holding  a  spot  like  tlie  Isle  of  Ely,  could  1>|^«1««>- 
never  be  more  than  a  CMnmnnitfr  of  outlaws.     It  was  not  the  Anig- 
even  as  if  any  enbetantive  aod  oonsidoisbte  part  of  the 
coantiy,  a  land  like  Northamberlsnd  or  the  WgaU-eyH  or 
the  whole  of  East-Anglia,  had  contrived  to  retain  its  inde- 
pendence.    A  district  of  this  kind  might  have  kept  a  real 
political  heing  and  a  real  national  existence,  just  as  Wales 
and  Scotland  did.     Bnt  the  independence  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely   could  have  meant  nothing  more   than    a  constant 
guerrilla  warfare  in  its  own  neighboarhood,  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  discontent  and  suspicion  through  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.     We  admire,  we  sympathize  with,  the 
followers  of  Hereward  and  the  followers  of  the  younger 
Simon ;  bnt,  io  the  general  interest  of  England,  we  cao 
hardly  lament  that  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with 


One  thing  is  plain,  that  William  looked  on  the  revolt  WiUimi 
of  the  Fenland  as  something  which  needed  all  his  energies  j^^  ^'^,  ^ 
of  craft  and  force  to  put  down.     He  called  forth  both  land  B^***  '°™* 

referred  in  toL  i.  p.  419,  eerUtnly  seemi  to  point  to  the  exiitance  of  Brittih 
robbcn  in  the  Penland  u  late  aa  the  time  of  Cant.  The  En^iih  teiuuite 
rniih  ThegQ  we  mwle  to  »y,  "Qaoniqae  alienigeiue 


iitiui  Titun  donandam  gralii  BritonOna  lidnniihiu  ountiniiu  noctium  ex- 
cubiis  ftd  Doetnim  deductis  et  HftmnnTn  ooiuervuDus  1** 

'  The  holding  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  b;  Simon'a  followtn  b  mentioDed  by  all 
the  hirtoriana  of  Hemy  the  Iliiid ;  see  for  instance  Riihanger,  4^,  ed. 
Riley.  The  royalist  Wikee  {Ann.  Moo.  iv.  W4,  )07)  has  of  oonraa  many 
hard  words  for  the  patriots. 
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nnd  a  iluel,  which  last  must  have  been  chiefly 
(1  by  English  sailors.'  Legend  gpeaks  of  William 
rr^Q,  the  husband  of  the  King's  etep-daugbter,  as 
a  leading  i>art  in  this  expedition.  His  chiof  object 
avenge  his  brother  Frederick,  who  ia  said  to  have 
ilain  by  Heri'ward  at  an  earlier  time.'  We  also 
lucb  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  who  has  Ijecomo  one  of  the 
irominent  figures  in  the  legendary  history,  and  who 
g  in  the  Surrey  as  the  owner  of  large  estates  in 
:'igh1)0uring  land  of  Holland.^  Romance  endows 
ith  the  marriage  and  heritage  of  the  mythical  LncT, 
ig-lived  and  often-wedded  daughter  of  Earl  ^Ifgar, 
erefore,  according  to  one  version,  the  niece  of  Here- 
himself.  History  shows  that  there  is  so  much  of 
in  the  mytli  that  Ivo  really  had  a  wife,  certainly 
daughter  of  /Eifgar,  but  still  of  English  parentage, 
n  Norman  lips  was  spoken  of  as  Lucy,  much  as 
th  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  had  her  name  changed 
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Bfl  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  monks  of  Crowland  ;'  it  is  more  chap.  xx. 
certain  that  the  prioiy  of  Spalding  eomit«d  him  among 
its  benefactors.*     And  an  incidental  pasBage  of  the  Survey  Ptwwnoa 
Bbows  us  that  the  one  Norman  who  must  ever  claim  most  of  William 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  was  among  the  assail- ^^^- 
ante  of  the  last  stronghold  of  independent  England.     Wil- 
liam Malet,  who  had  borne  the  body  of  Harold  to  his 
first  burial^  and  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the  Danes 
after  the  taking  of  York,*  had  escaped  or  had  been  re- 
deemed from  hifi  captivity,  and  now  came  to  fight  and 
die  in  the  marshes  of  Ely."     Thiis  much  is  handtNl  down 
to  ue  in  the  great  record;  but  romance,  so  busy  with  the 
names  of  other  actors,  Norman  and  English,  has  perversely 
forgotten  to  hand  down  to  us  a  single  tale  of  the  deeds  or 
the  fat«  of  the  compater  Heraldi, 

Our  authentic  narratives  describe  William  as  attAcking  Geograpby 
the  Isle  on  both  sides,  bringing  his  ships  to  bear  on  the  ^uoji^jgi,. 
eastern  side,  while  he  made  his  aasault  on  tke  western  by 
means  of  a  bridge.'     The  legendary  accountsj  utterly  con- 
fused as  they  are  as  to  the  chronology  and  as  to  the  actors, 
are  the  work  of  men  who  knew  the .  oonntry,  and,  like 
many  other  legendary  accounts,  tihey  seem  trustworthy 
as  &r  as  the  geography  ia  concerned.     They  thus  enable 
ns  more  exactly  to  fix  the  position  of  the  operations  which 
onr  soberer  authorities  point  to  more  vaguely.     The  castle  wmiua'i 
of  Cambridge  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  royal  head-  qoartcn  m 
quarters  ;■"  but  the  energy  of  William  carried  him  to  every  C»n'l>rf<J««- 

■  See  the  blae  Ingulf,  GUe,  74. 

*  See  the  HonuticoD,  iii.  106,  JI5  et  seqq.,  and  the  Chranicle  tA  John  of 
PeterboroDgfa  (neBrly  u  mTthioJ  m  Ingulf  UmMlf)  nndw  the  yt»t*  1051 
Knd  1074. 

'  See  vol.  lit.  p.  513.  *  See  above,  p.  16S. 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

*  See  the  qaotation,  frum  Hocence  in  p.  470. 

'  Hilt.  Eli.  IJ7.  "Bex  .  .  .  (d  castnun  Quitebrigue  aeoeiiit,"  bfter 
the  defceit  of  the  wilch.  Aftermidi  (146)  tlra  mcmka  go  to  Cambridge  Ia 
pay  their  line. 
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lit  nhicli  his  presence  could  lie  needtil.  We  6iid 
n  one  tale  directing:  his  naval  operations  ag&iitst  tli« 
Ti  part  of  the  Isle  from  Brandon,'  a  town  ou  the 
'  Ouse,  tbi-  i^tream  whose  h^d  has  in  1at«r  time* 
ed  the  waters  of  its  greater  iuuno»ike.  Elsewhere 
ear  of  attacks  made  by  water  from  Reche,  a  point 
>  south-east  of  the  Isle  on  the  famous  Devil's  Dvke, 
'ommnnding  a  stream  called  Rechelode,  which  joins 
■rant  or  Cam  a  little  above  its  jnnetion  with  tJte 
)use.-  But  the  great  interest  of  the  campaign 
ra  round  the  bridge  or  causeway  which  William  made 
e  aeeessi!>Ie  point  of  Aldreth.  Stonee,  trees,  hidesi, 
iala    of  ever}-   kind,   were   employed    in   the  work;' 

especially  was  brought  by  water  from  Cottenliam, 
it  in  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  commanding  a  tri- 
y  of  the  old  Ouse.'  Here  then  the  chief  exploits  of 
.rard  and  his  companions  are  placed.  Ue  more  than 
defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Normans  to  enter  the 
jv  the  causeway,^  and  a  more  wonderful  tale  is  told 
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and  all.'     Tales  again   are  told   of  the  various  disguises  i;bap. ut. 

in  which  he  made  his  way  into  the  King's  ctunp  to  spy 

out  the  hostile  forces,*  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  harried 

the  places  which  remained  iu  the  King's  obedience.^    What 

amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  each  particular  story  it 

ie  impossible  to  guess,  but  the  places  spoken  of  quite  fall 

in  with  the  more  general  description  of  the  Chroniclers. 

We  can  have  little   doubt    tliat  the    main    struggle  took 

place  on  the  Ouse  by  the  approach  of  Aldreth,  and  that 

many  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was  done  on  its  dreary  banks 

by  the  last  champions  of  England. 

The  amount  of  time  over  which  the  struggle  was  spread  Length  <rf 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  legendary  writers,  who  bring  eiaegat- 
the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  into  connexion  with  the  still  f^^""' 
distant  rubellion  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk.'    But  it  is  plain  from  _ 

the  authentic  accounts  that  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  was 
not  a  work  of  any  long  time,  and  that  the  whole  campaign 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danish  fleet.     Those  accounts  read  as  if  Surrmdsr 
the  hearts  of  Morkere  and  his  companions  failed  them  when  ^thel^'^ 
they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  both  by  land  and  by  T"^^"* 
water."  The  Noiman  version,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  of  ialse 
promieee  held  out  to  the  Earl,  by  which  he  was  led  to  throw 
himself  on  the  King's  mercy  at  a  time  when  it  was  yet 
open  to  him  either  to  have  Htlll  defended  the  Isle  or  to 
have  made  his  way  out  by  water  into  the  high  seas."     The 

■  The  atorj  of  the  witcb  u  glveii  in  the  Gort^  6S-76 ;  Hiit.  Eli.  134- 
337.    In  the  fonner  (75)  she  kppean  u  "phithoniiBk  muliv." 

*  He  goes  w  >  potter,  Geata,  69 ;  M  ■  Gahemuui,  ib.  74. 

'  Hist.  Eli.  133.    Seven  nlen  ftom  the  Iile  btim  BurwelL 

*  See  OeaU,  77  ;  Hist.  Eli.  339  ;  md  Appendix  NN. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1071,  Petiib.  1071.  "And  >b  utbgan  ^  nlle  on  hand 
eodan,  [let  wk«  (^elwine  biaoeop  and  Moilere  eorl,  and  ealle  )>a  )>e  mid 
heom  WMion."  80  Florence,  1071  ;  "  IHi,  ubi  Be  viderunt  lie  ei 
repQgnare  deditebant." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.  "  Verdpellea  inter  eoB  nuntii  diKnnerunt,  et  dala 
cmditionem  neqniter  pepigerunt,  edlicet  Dt  le  comes  Regi  redderet,  e' 
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eeond,  which  is  clearly  wrong-  in  bringing  botli 
te  and  Morkere  int4)  the  leW,  and  etill  more  wrong 
kfn^  both  of  them  eacape,*  is  probably  right  ta 
tittg  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  to  the  (TCBcheiy  of  tb« 

and  monks,  whose  patriotiBm  failed  tht^m  wfaca 
T)  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  the  monastery  beyond 
iters  of  the  Ifle  itself.*  At  all  events  it  is  certain 
lie  greater  part  of  the  defenders  of  Ely  came  into 
n's  hands.  They  were  dealt  with  as  he  tboagbt 
According  to  William's  constant  rule/  no  life  was 

hut  at  Ely,  as  at  Alen9on,  the  Conqueror  did  not 

to  inflict  pitnishments  which  to  our  notions  might 
lore  frightful  than  death  itself.     Some  were  shut  up 

horrible  prison-honses  of  those  day^ ;  others  were 
1  to  go  free  after  their  eyes  had  been  put  out  or  their 
cut  ofil''  Morkere  himself,  to  judge  from  the  Englii^h 
tfi,  fiurrendcred  himself  to  the  King's  mercy.  Ac- 
r  to  the  Norman  version,  he  surrendered  on  a  promise 
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to  the  realm  if  Morkere  were  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  chap.  xi. 
In  either  case,  he  was  put  in  ward,  bot  as  he  was  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  it  may  he  that  the 
dungeons  and  fetters  of  which  we  hear  arc  only  a  figure  of 
Bpeech.'     He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Normandy  all  the  rest  Hi»  n»- 
of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  allowed  but  a  single  reieoae, 
moment  of  freedom  at  his  death.*  '' 

The  like  bondage,  the  like  momentary  gHropse  of  freedom,  Impriaon- 
was  the  fat«  of  Siward    Bam.^     In  the   case   of  Bishop  si«sri 
jEthelwine  earlier  servicea  may  have  been  allowed  to  count        ■ 
against  his  later  enmity.      He  was  simply  committed  to  jflthelwino 
the   care   of   Abbot    Ealdred  of  Abingdon,*  find  we  have  Abingdon, 
seen  that  this  kind  of  custody  did  not  involve  any  special 
hardship.'     He  reached  the  ahhey,  it  would  almost  seem, 
about    the   time   when    the   tenants   of  the  house   were 
making  their  gallant  but  vain  attempt  to  carry  help  to 
the  defenders  of  Ely."    Their  fault  was  visited  on  their  Imprinn- 
lord  the  Abbot,  who  was  first  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Abbot 
Wallingford,  and  was  then,  like  .^thelwine  himaelf,  trans-  E*"™"- 
ferred  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  mQder  custody  of  Bishop 
Walkelin  at  Wiachester.^    The   Sing  then  granted  the 

'  Ord.  Tit.  511  A,  B.  "Bei  metuois  ne  Monaroi  mjuiui  dU  at  oom- 
patriotii  Buii  neqaiter  illatM  ulcuceretnr,  at  ptr  «uin  MUqae  MdiUonea  in 
regno  AlMoois  implacabilci  Qriientar,  mom  rine  nunifbrto  reata  vinolii 
injecit,  oDUkiqae  riU  luft  In  eigutnlo  coeroidt  *t  okutelM  Bog«lI  oppid«nl 
Belmontia  inBiiclpkvit.'' 

'  See  Flor.  Wig.  1087.  '  lb. 

*  See  Appendix  EE.  So  tbe  local  Hiatoiy  oT  AMngdtm  (i.  4S5,  493}; 
"  Talibtu  tentMii  qaum  divand  oidiDii  ot  dignitadi  tItI  le  oommisciuBaaDt, 
tam  epiaoopus  Dimelmeoaia  quoque,  .^Sgelvintu  nomine,  inter  eat  qui  captl 
sunt  inTentni,  et  AbbendoniaiD  niiaiM,  in  o^itione  ibi  ad  aua  mortla 
d^^ena  diem  obiit." 

'  See  above,  p.  383. 

*  The  pwoge  quoted  in  p.  33  foQowi  inunedialel;  on  the  lait  extnet. 

'  Hiat.  Mon.  Ab.  i.  4S6.  "  In  Ulomm  etiam  dtiminniii,  Id  eat,  abbatem 
Ealdrednm,  qui  at  Birchwinm  dictiu  eat  (binomiiu  enim  entt),  Segia  in- 
imidtia  eat  peilata,  adeo  ut  abaque  dilatiooe,  ejna  pnec«pta,  apud  castallum 
WalingkfotdenH  in  capliona  poneretDT.      AUquanto  autem  poat  tempore  a 
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jf  Aljingtlon  to  a  Nonnmo  Buwk  from  Jumi^ges,  «ha 
■T  l>ears  the  singularly  Engltsb -sounding  natme  of 
u  or  .Ethelhtlm.'  His  task  was  a  h*nl  one,  and  one 
?h  he  seems  to  have  had  to  trurt  alraut  equally  to 
h    t-oDgnjes    and    to    Norman    swords.     The    Kind's 

were  always  doing  damago  to  the  hoose  hy  exactions 
^us  kinds,  in  nnthstandiug  which  the  eloquence  and 
iiowledge  of  curtain  of  his  English  mooks  stood  him 
1  stead,^     On  the  other  hand,  the  necessities  of  the 

and  the  revotta  and  conspiracies  which  were  still 
here  going  f>n— especially,  we  may  be  sure,  in  bo 
h-hearted  a  difitrict  as  Berkshire — made  it  unsafe 
n  an  Abbot  to  go  about  without  a  military  gTuird,' 
d  also  to  Bend  men  to  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of 
dy-built  cast  lea  of  Oxford,  Wallingforil ,  and  Windsor,* 
ireover  to  pronde  for  the  defence  of  his  own  monas- 

The  arms  of  soldiers  from  beyond  sea*  were  therefore 

Iwn  ciJuctiiii,  in  muin  WintoniaooB  epiw^  Walclialiiii  aervuidiia 
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na  ueedful  to  him  as  the  legal  eubtletiea  of  Godric  the  monk  chap.  \x. 
and  vElfwine  the  priest  of  Sutton.    At  first  he  simply  hired 
mercenaries;'    afterwards,   when   things   had   got   rather  He gmntB 
more  quiet  and  when  military  tenures  were  being  generally  military 
introduced  among  the  occupants  of  ecclesiastical  property,  •*"""*"■ 
the  lands  which  had  been  formerly  held  of  the  abbey  by 
English  Thegns  on  an  English  tenure  were  granted  oat  to 
Norman   knights  on   a   tenure   strictly   military.'     This  niiwim- 
procesa,  which  went  on  at  other  places  as  well  as  Abingdon,  growth  of 
marks  a  stage  in  tliat  gradual  advance  of  feudal  ideas  in  ^'s"'!''!'"^ 
England  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  formal 
enactment  of  a  Feudal  System.     As  for  Abbot  Adelclm,  he 
continued  to  play  a  certain  part  in  public  affairs  during  the 
rest  of  William's  reign.     His  prisoner,  the  deiwaed  Bishop  Death  of 
of  Durham,  died  in  the  year  following  his  first  imprison-  «ine. 
ment.'     His  successor  was  neither  Norman  nor  English,  ""''' 
but  one  of  that  intermediate  class  whom  both  Harold  and 
William  found  it  convenient  sometimes  to  &TOur.     He  was  Waloher 
Walcher,  a  Lotharingian  of  Luttich,*  in  whose  appointment  fwhlni 
we  may  perhaps  discern  the  influence  of  Harold's  surviving  •*7'-i**>- 
sister.     He  was  consecrated  at  Winchester,   bnl  by  the 

■  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  3.    "I^imoqnidMninatDa&mriiiliihoo  ntebatnr." 

*  lb.  "  Bu  lopitiB  Incunibiu,  qnom  jun  Regis  eiUato  In  uiuilibiu 
annot&retur  quot  de  epuoopiii,  quodve  de  Abb«tii>  *d  pubUcam  rem  tnan- 
duQ  militea  (a  Girte  hina  quid  ou^b  propeHendn  oonliiigeret)  edgeieatur, 
diidem  donatiTii  priui  retentiB,  abbu  muuima  [iiihiimIhiiiiiii  ecdenn  per- 
tinentibui  Inde  deleg&vit,  edkto  cuJque  tenore  pwmdl  de  tiim  pcrtJcoii 
maiuione."  Then  followi  the  pwmge  >bou(  Ois  Thegni  who  died  kt  Senlao, 
quoted  in  p.  33.  Among  tliete  mDituy  l«nanta  were  doubtleaa  the  IdoB- 
folk  of  whom  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  oomplaiui. 

'  See  above,  p.  475. 

'  "Grenere  Lotharingiw,"  Myi  Florence,  1071.  Simeon  (1071.  89 
Hinde),  more  definitely,  "  de  clero  [m*rk  the  monk'i  view  of  thing*]  Leo- 
dicensis  eoclede,"  and  adds,  "  Invitatua  wunqus  ab  ipeo  Bege  venent  ad 
ilium,  pnaa^t  clanu,  honcetoa  moribna,  diTinie  ao  ncularii  idenUB  graUt 
pnedittu."  To  the  aame  effect  in  Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iiL  18,  where  he  Is  said 
to  be  "  de  gente  Hlotharioram  " — it  i>  pleaMnt  to  aee  ao  old  a  fmn  of  the 
n&me  aUding — and  it  la  noticed  that  "  ab  ipao  R^e  eligitur." 
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of  his  own  Metropolitan."  The  Lady  £adgyth  w-aa 
t  at  the  eertimony,  and  aa  the  JJi shop-elect,  a  man  of 
atiire,  with  white  hair  and  a  rosy  couutt'nance,  was 
at  before  his  coneecrators,  the  Lady,  reminded  perhaps 
:  outward  presence  of  her  departed  lord,  cxclaiised, 
:  we  have  a  goodly  martyr."  Lat«r  events  caused 
iii-ilii  of  the  widow  of  the  saint  to  be  looked  on  as 

i,„r.- 

monks  of  Ely — so  runs  the  local  history  or  legend 
e  punished  as  ihey  deserved  for  their  treason.  The 
.rries  Thurslaa  and  his  companioas  as  far  ae  Warwick 
fL'  their  submisBion  to  the  King.'     There  can  be  no 

that  thc'y  did  submit,  and  that  their  submission 
yed  the  hopes  of  the  defenilers  of  the  Isle.  A  pietur- 
talc  deec-ribes  William  as  coming  to  Ely,  as  ent^rin^ 
inster,  but  as  not  daring  to  di-aw  near  to  the  shrine 

virgin  patroness  of  the  spot.     He  was  too  well  aware 

wrou^  which  he  and  hie  had  done  to  the  patrimony 
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broken  in   upon  by  Gilbert  of  Clare,  who  asked  whether  coap.  ui. 
they  couid  not  dine  at  some  other  time,  when  King  William 
was  himself  present  in  the  minster.*     They  left  the  board 
and   rushed  into   the  church  ;    but  the    King  was  gone,' 
Uis  work  had  been  done  even  in  that  short  visit.     He  had  A  nctle 
marked  out  the  site  for  a  castle  within  the  monastic  precinct,  -^^^ 
on  the  one  spot  in  that  flat  region  which  can  even  by  courtesy 
claim  the  name  of  a  hill,  and  he  had  already  given  orders 
for  its  building  by  the  work  of  men  pressed  from  the  three 
shires  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford.'     Aldreth  ildreth 
too,  the  key  of  the  Island,  was  to  receive  a  garrison  of 
foreigners  faithful  to  the  King.*     Meanwhile  the  monks 
followed  William  to  Wichford,  a  place  at  a  short  distance 
from  Ely  on  the  road  to  Aldreth.     There,  by  the  interces-  EinesUId 
Bion  of  Gilbert,  who  had  aroused  them  in  the  refectory,  Abb^. 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience.     With  some  difficulty 
they  were  allowed  to  purchase  the  King's  peace  by  a  fine 
of  seven  hundred  marks  of  silver— no  bad  interest  for  the 
one  mark  of  gold  which  the  King  had  o£Fered  to  Saint 
.^thelthryth.     On  the  appointed  day  the  money,  raised  by  ^di«tion 
the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  was  ^hiudi 

'  Hlat.  Eli.  146.     "  0  mlwri  at  Taooidai,  num  aliA  v 
lioent,  doiD  Bei  spud  voi  cat  et  in  bccIeeU  oombUt?"    On  tlia  im] 
of  (he  diimeT-hour  id  moDUtic  rerolntloiu,  tee  abave,  p.  409. 

'  lb.     "Quo  dioto,  relictii  d 
Begem  dod  ioTeaere." 

'  lb.  145.  "  Ipse  Kuteni,  pmldio  inti*  lepU  n 
qni  id  opuB  cozkficerent  de  Cuitebrigfs,  Huntodonia^  et  Bedefbrdin  oomitBta 
coDBtituit,  et  electii  militibuB  qu<M  de  Gallit  tiwhixentt  oommidt."  Thli 
castle  "  intni  aepta  moDachamm  "  can  hudl;  be  the  eaitle  deacribed  in  tho 
GsBtA  Stephani  (63),  which  we  ihould  ratiter  look  for  at  Aldreth ;  "Est  Bli 
inaula  delectabilia,  gnodia  et  populoaa,  tor*  fertiU  et  paaeiiaat  fiBcu&da, 
Btagnia  et  paludibus  {mmeAbilitor  undiqae  dicumeiitct^  neo  niii  ia  not,  >ui 
parte  itlneribuB  pervia,  ubi  et  limea  aiotininiua  viam  rtricti»niain  In  in- 
gulam  dirigit,  castelliunquu,  in  medio  limine  ei  antiquomliiftce  in  ipoi  aquis 
infiium,  totam  uuiUam  unuiD  et  ineipiignatnm  efficit  faitrllnm  " 

•  Hist.  Eli.  145.  "^militer<»MeIiodeAlreheda[aLAIdrebethe]fidalibiu 
Gallis  mimil'},  via  regrewuB  Mt  qui  intmTit."  ^iIb  would  take  faim  by 
Wichford. 


THK    1!EV0LT3  AGAINST  WILUAM. 

,')il  t(i  tlie  King's  offioera  at  Cambrid^.  But,  mla«, 
igli  some  fraud  of  the  moneyeni,  the  coios  were  found 
B  of  li^ht  WL'ight.'  William  was  wroth  ;  his  peace 
Id  be  refused  to  them  attogt'thor.  At  last  his  TnT- 
mce  was  jiuirhased  by  a  further  fine  of  three  hundred 
s,  thi?  raising  of  which  involved  the  Ioes  of  oraainentfi 
uore  holy  and  precioas  than  those  which  had  bt>eii 
3y  sacrificed.'^  The  deposition  of  Abbot  Thurstan  was 
ist  discussed  in  William's  conneils;'  bat  in  the  end  he 
tllowed  to  retain  his  office  till  bis  death  three  years 
,  when  another  raid  was  made  on  the  precioas  things 
e  monastery.''  The  nest  Abbot,  Theodwine,  a  ^nrinan 
i  from  Jnmi^ges,  brought  abont  the  restoration  of 
of  the  lost  goods.  After  a  short  incumbency  of  three 
;  Theodwine  died,  and  the  affairs  of  the  monastery  were 
ently  administered  for  a  time  by  a  monk  named 
'rey,  who  was   afterwards  removed  to  the    abbey   of 

if^t.  l!^1i.  74'i.      "  Dolo  DumDHuLuiarum  dragtut  fraudate  mitins  rvcti 
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Malmesbury,'     In  his  day  a  final  settlement  of  the  rights  cbap.  xi. 
and  property  of  the  abbey  was  made,  and  the  record  of  it       ™*^ 
gives  us  another  of  those  glimpaea  of  the  jurispradence  of  l»i"*»  of  "w 
the  n^  which  seem  to  bring  us  specially  near  tti  men  1080.  ' 

whose  acts  we  are  studying.     In  a  court  of  five  i         jour- 
ing  shires  presided  over  by  Bishop  Odo,amonf;th  here 

of  which  we  discern  man  illar  names »  1  and 

English,'  the  liberties  of  luo      use  of  Saint  j±^tbeJtbrytb 
were  finally  settled  and  confirmed  by  writ  of  the  King.* 
A  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  abbey  now  begins  ;  the  Simeon, 
nest  Abbot,  Simeon,  the  brother  of  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Abbot 
Winchester,  began  the  building  of  a  new  churcb.     Of  that  '°8a-io94. 


"  church. 

aft«r  Simeon's  day  to  cathedml  rank,  csme  gradnally  in 
VB§tness  of  scale  and  'rariety  of  style  to  surpass  all  the 
existing  episcopal  churches  of  England.* 

'  On  Theodwine — a  ver;  English  sounding  nune — and  OodTrej,  sea 
Hitt.  Eli.  i^.  148-151. 

■  Hist.  EIL  151.  Four  Abbota  appeor,  Baldwin  of  Saint  Eadmnnd*!, 
WolfwoM  of  Cbertie;  (tea  above,  p.  385),  Ulfoytd  of  Oowland  (of  iHum 
mora  balowX  and  .£lf«old  of  8>ia%  Bnet  of  H^m,  oooe  Harold's  gottdlan 
of  the  Eaat-Angllan  ooaat  (see  vol.  lU,  p.  719).  Mfwiiid,  ao  Ji^m  of 
Oxenedca  (193)  telli  as,  on  aoooimt  of  U>  Ctvonr  wiUi  Handd,  "  aWilkbfta 
Omquefton  nan  parva  antilnnft  dlaDrimina."  Tot  1m  k<0  his  place  Into 
the  da7>  of  William  Bnfiu,  and  died  Abbot  In  1089,  havii^  bean  i^rafaitwl 
hj  Eadward  in  1064.  Amoi^  the  laj  namea — "[Jitrimi  milltaa  probati 
Frandgene  et  Anglt " — beaidei  "  vioeoomilaa  Ptoo^  EmrtMllln%  BadnUaa, 
Waltsrui,"  two  at  leait  of  whom  an  wdl  ODon^  known,  we  find  "Tice- 
comitee  EaTduniniu,  Wido,  Wimcr,  Wihamer,  Odo,  Oodrietll,  Ncnrnan, 
CoUuein,  Godwinus,"  Could  there  have  been  ao  many  w^g^'**"  Sbeiifla  in 
1080  !  The  holding  of  Ugh  office  by  Godric  of  East-An^ia,  of  iriiom  we 
ahall  hear  more  in  the  fifth  volomt^  and  Coleawegen  of  linooln  (aea  above, 
p.  I T  8)  ia  not  Dnlikcdy. 

•  The  King'«  writ  ia  given  In  Hiat.  EH.  JJ).  The  "hanmaa"  there 
mentioned  are  Bishop  Geofiejr,  Abbot*  Baldwin,  ^3hd  (donbtlen  .Jlthel. 
(dge  of  Ramsey),  nod  Wulfwold,  Ivo  Tatllebois,  Feter  cf  Yalognea  (aee 
above,  p.  113,  and  Hist.  Ev.  5S],  Shaiff  Pioot,  and  aome  othen  with 
Norman  namea.    This  throwi  grut  doabt  on  the  English  Shaifb. 

•  On  hia  work.  s««  Hiat.  EIL  153.  lliere  was  mocb  diluting  about  hta 
accepting  the  benediction  from  liemlgiua.    Compare  about  Battle  abav% 

VOL.  rv.  I  i 
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nch  were  the  resolts  i^  Uur  short  revolt  ami  deJcoot 
he  Isle  of  Ely.  as  Cir  »  ooocems  tbe  highest  in  rank 
■ug  it9  derenders.  Boi  there  wtiv  stouter  be&rts  shot 
nithin  the  Isle  thui  those  of  Bishop  ^thelwioe  sod 
1  Mork^rc.  All  else  had  fielded;  tbe  Kiog',  we  an 
,  and  all  bis  host  bad  entered  the  Isle  and  had  come 
Qoar  to  the  abber  as  Wichford,'  what  Uereward,  with 
nail  band  of  comndra  like-minded  with  himself,  dis- 
uh]  submifsioQ.  Untouched  and  unhindered,  tiiejr  made 
ir  waj,  in  tbe  ships  which  the;  kept  ready  armed  aad 
nli-d,  to  the  i-pea  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Kast- 
>li:in  Welk.^  With  his  escape  from  the  Isle  the  oertaiB 
oiy  of  Ilereward  ends,  bot  legend  goes  on  to  tell  bow 
Blill  led  the  life  of  an  ontlaw,  how  be  Etill  rranaitMd 

terror  of  the  Normans,  and  from  the  wood  bv  hit 
poEt.'d   aace^tral   home   at  Boome   tuuried    at  pleasim 

lands  of  cine  shires,  as  far  as  the  distant  town  of 
n\i'_k,^    The  abbey  of  Petetboroogh,  under  its  Noanas 
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Abbot,  was  an  object  of  his  special  hatred.  Turold,  it  is  chap.  xx. 
eaid,  was  once  made  prisoner  and  was  driven  to  redeem  ?^'J^ 
himself  at  an  incredible  price;'   and  we  hear  of  a  second  Turold  of 

...  Peler- 

raid  on  the  monastery  itself,  unless  indeed  this  is  simply  borough. 
the  earlier  one  moved  by  the  licence  of  legend  out  of  its 
proper  place.     As  to  the  end  of  the  hero,  reports  differ. 
The  two  chief  versions  agree  in  marrying  him  to  a  rich  Hi»  nuw- 
Englishwoman  named  jElfthryth,  who  had  made  her  own  .^fthiyth. 
peace  with  the  King  and  obtained  his  peace  also  for  her 
husband  or  lover.^     In  one  tale,  after  some  further  exploits  His  nwon- 
and  the  refutation  of  some  slauderous  charges,  ho  wins  ^n,  thu 
William's  favour,  and  dies  quietly  in  the  King's  peace. '  ^'^■ 
Another  version  gives  his  life  a  more  tragic  end.     TheHe»ocoui- 
French  poet,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  bis  later  wiUiiuu  tu 
days,  repreaeiits  William  as  practising  towards  him  nearly  jp.,"^' 
the  same  policy  which  earlier  in  his  reign  he  had  pmctised 
towards  other  Englishmen  whose  power  and  influeuoe  he 
dreaded.     William  on  bis  first  voyage  to  Normaody  took 
with  him  the  chief  earU  and  prelates  of  En^load,*  and  we 
shall  presently  see  Eadric  of  Herefordshire,  now  leeonoiled 

HoDuid  >■  npanta  illlna,  are  mationed.  Hw  a&tffi  am  NwUwaqrton, 
Quibriilgv,  Ldowtar,  Hiwtii«dan,  Md  Wm^t±.  I  pnmmo  fliat  th* 
Ejds  writer  mixed  toKether  Ihne  more  InUad  ezpldU  of  HcnwMd  wtth 
the  defBoce  of  Elj,  when  he  Mid  (195)  tlut  "  Uerewaidiu  **"**"-  nbel- 
Isre,  ooodacU  muliqae  TalhU  numii,  mediternHie*  An^lm  loo,  In  qiurmn 
paludibue  deliteecebkt,  die  et  nocte  oede  et  impbiX  oaafUbtt."  Hie  naantlMi 
of  WkTwiok  >bi>,  which  we  dioold  hMdly  Imt«  looked  tar,  mmt  be  taken 
In  connexion  with  the  Domeeday  enbiea  ebont  Hetwwiid  In  tlurt  Mn. 

>  Geete,  B4.  But  who  no  believe  in  a  mbmo  at  thin;  thoneend 
pmuidi! 

'  The  itoiy,  ee  told  in  the  Oerto,  U  olMtriy  made  np  of  two  dletinot 
vardons.    Hw  name  .£Uthryth,  in  the  conupt  tana  "  AUbed,"  oomet  from 

•  Thi«  vendon  ta  bond  in  the  Gkcta,  89-98,  Hie  whole  itei;  thtu  wlnila 
up  1  "  HerewBidni  igitnr,  milea  inalgniB  et  in  mnlUa  luda  e^ertua  et  oog- 
bitiu,  ft  Bege  tn  gndam  aueeptni^  cum  tttfU  M  poeeeencnlbna  patria  >nl 
multia  poetmodiim  Tixit  konii,  Begi  V 
compMrio^  placena  et  ambda;  1 
propitietnr  Deiu.     Amen." 

*  See  above,  pp.  77-79. 
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William,  ac«imt«iij  tlw  Einff 
ist  S^r<tlaD<L'  It  was  aaotbcr  ■ 
y  when  Witliom,  if  I  rigfatij  a 
qU  pass^e.  took  Hnnnud  with  kim  BnKH^  &b 
i£hm>>n  who  helped  to  via  buj.  the  iwolted  coantjr 
a'n^  J  In  thif  venioD,  ks  ia  the  ctlier.  it  wonIJ  semt 
the  En^ish  hero  had  mllj  woo  Uie  &roar  of  the 
(UD  H-ins,  nor  i«  William  binMclf  charged  with  any 
le  ilealin^  towaida  Heiewwd  after  his  sabraissioB. 
the  Kind's  peace  esald  not  make  him  eaJe  against 
riolroce  and  traaebeiy  of  mialier  men.  He  rtill  le- 
ed  eipcsetl  to  the  halted  of  men  of  thi;  eonqD«riii^ 
mea  perhaps  who  had  anBend  from  his  pn>«res=^  roen 
1  eveDtf  whi:>se  de«ds  were  as  lawle^  a«  anr  of  his  own 
iw  his  days  of  oatlawiy.  He  had  to  keep  watch  within 
without  his  hoose,  and  to  plant  guards  when  he  was 
ia  mtaU.  Onoe  his  chaplain  fthdward,  oq  whom 
duty  (A\.  shimbered  at  his  post.     A  kaod  of  Normans 
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to  his  knees.  A  Breton  knight,  Ralph  of  Dol,  a  retainer,  oh*p.  xk. 
it  would  seem,  of  the  despoiler  of  Godrie's  widow,'  now 
niehed  on  him,  but  Hereward,  by  a  laet  effort,  once  mora 
wielded  his  buckler  with  deadly  effect,  and  the  Englishman 
and  the  Breton  fell  dead  together,^  Another  Norman, 
Asselin  by  name,  now  gave  the  last  stroke ;  he  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  English  hero,  and  swore  by  God  and  his  might 
th&t  so  valiant  a  man  ho  had  never  seen,  and  that,  if  there 
had  been  three  more  in  the  land  like  him,  the  l-Venchmen 
would  have  been  slain  or  driven  out  of  England.^ 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  worth  the  telling;   but  all  that  Noticeaof 
certain  history  can  say  is  that  a  Hereward,  most  likely  ])om«d«T. 
the  hero  of  Ely,  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  holder  of  lands 
in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and  Warwick  under  Norman 
lords.' 

We  are  Bgun  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Harold  (aee  ToL  iU.  p.  49S),  and  of 
that  of  Patrakloa,  IL  ivi.  806 ; 

,  SwtStv  Si  jirri^ptror  6(ii  dovpl 

nu^otSiji  Effop^sf. 
>  Qaimar,  Chron.  Ang.-Nrani.  i.  )6  ; 

"  cm  out  i  Don  Itaol  de  Dol, 
De  TnttMUre  wtdt  nanx.- 
TvQnajwaHueaMeotBeazjOtVtmn.    See  bImtb,  p.  36. 


'lb.; 

"  M^  AlKlin  le  parocciat.  Que  aaqnei  d  lunll  na  fat  trmi  ; 

cm  de  Eiewaid  le  chef  priit,  Et  I'Q  eiut  6a  od  Ini  trou, 

Se  jura  Dieu  et  n  vertn,  Mar  i  entnnent  li  IVanfoli ; 

Et  li  autre  qui  I'lmt  vda  Et  a'il  ne  f lut  Inl  ocdo. 

Par  mmnle  foil  I'ont  fort  jor^         Totii  les  chafait  ton  del  pala." 
Thi>  vorioD  eeeiDB  to  b«  folloved  bj  the  Hyde  writs'  (395)  ;  "Poat  mnlUa 
deniqne  cedes  atque  seditioDee,  multa  padi  fceden  otuu  Bege  fitcta  et 
tcmerarfe  riolata,  qutdom  die  cum  mmflnu  aodii  ab  hoEtibiu  droninTentiii 
■niBerabiliter  oocubuit."    Cf.  the  death  of  L.  Sicciua  in  Livy,  ifi.  43. 
<  On  the  land*  of  Hereward,  see  Ajipeodii  MM. 
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.  Tie  Jfa>ri  (/  tie  Vdti  «rf  SeoOia  JTcrate. 
1070 — 1074. 

last  nodcM  of  NorthnrabrrUod  l^ft  GqqMitric 
d  to  the  earldom  oTer  the  desoUtnl  land  of  the 
;  Beraicia.'  Of  die  spiritoal  chi^f  of  the  dtstrici, 
•  ^thdmne  of  Dorium,  we  bsre  heanl  wm  leavine:  a 
elt«r  in  SootUad  to  Amk  tbe  perik  of  the  defenden 
,  aod  a.^  at  last  dyin^  in  wd  is  the  diataiit  roonaet^rj 
Dgdon.'  At  York  Tfaonias  of  BaTPox  was  beg^niuDg 
ireCT  of  eccle^astical  reform  which  has  won  him  aa 
:^l>Ie  place  in  local  hietoiy.'  Bat  the  earldom  of 
his  metropolilan  city  was  the  head  oow  came  erea 
allj  to  ao  end  by  tbe  revolt  and  impnsoiunetit  of 
'K-.  Xa  Earl  of  southern  Northamberlaiu),  of  Deiia 
-kehLTe,  was  eyer  again  appointed ;  an  Earl  of  York 
'  next  century,  one  of  the  shadowy  earls  of  the 
of  Stephen.'   cannot  be  looked   on  as  a  succvswr 
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The  rebellion  and  death  of  Eadwine,  like  the  rebellion  chap.  ss. 
and   imprisonment   of  Morkere,  brought  the  earldom  of^°JJ^^ 
Mercia  to  an  end  as  well  as  that  of  Deira.     It  was  probably  EKidom. 
at  this  time  that  the  g'reat  earldoms  on  the  north-western 
border  towards  Wales  were  finally  settled.'     The  earldom  Earldom  of 
of  Hereford,  held  by  William  Fitz-Osbern,  had  been  formed  ^nj^ 
within  the  earldom  of  Harold,  but  Eadwine  probably  kept  5''^''™ 
his  nominal  jurisdiction  over  Clicst«r  and  Shrewsbury  till  0»bern. 
his  last  revolt.^    These  two  important  border  districts  were 
formed  into   earldoms  which  had  more   of  the  character 
of  separate  principalities  than  it  was  the  usual  policy  of 
William  to  allow.     Chester,  the  final  conquest  of  the  great  Earldom  of 
Northern  campaign,  was,  as  we  have  eeen,  first  entrusted  to  under 
the  Kinfr's  etep-son,  the  Fleming  Gerbod,^     But  the  new  ^!^^_, 
Earl  was  soon  tempted  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  hia 
own  country,  where  he  soffered  a  long  imprisonment.^  His 
English  earldom  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  vacated 
by    bis    absence.     It    was    now    granted    to    Hugh    of  Hu^  of 
ATranches,  the  son  of  Richard,  tlie  grandson  of  the  traitor  s^l  of 
Thurslan.*     The  dignity,  as  held  by  him,  was  clothed  with  ^^^;„^ 
special  privilt^ies.    All  the  land  in  the  shiie,  with  the  suta  of 
exception  of  that  held  by  the  Bishop,  belonged  to  the  Earl  p,i,tint 
in  the  first  instance,*  and  its  actual  possessors  held  it  of 

>  I  think  «•  m>7  inter  this  both  ban  tli«  protwbllit;  of  tlia  cww  aiul 
JnKn  the  eiprMiIoiu  of  Orderio  (511  D),  the  beginnlngi  of  hii  [MTfeotl;  i^- 
dependentiwmtiTe»ft«rtheloaa  ofWniUmof  Poltien;  " Bex  Quillaliniw, 
dejectii,  d(  dizimni,  MercioTum  m^jimU  oonmUbaa,  TM"i""  aoflioet  intar- 
fecto  et  Moraro  in  vinculll  oRutricto,  kdjutoribiu  eoli  inciitw  Anglue 
legionee  diabribnit."  Ha  goea  on  to  speak  of  ths  euldonu,  rackoning  how- 
ever  that  of  William  Htc-Oabecn,  in  wUoh  be  ia  doiibtleM  wrong. 

'  Sea  above,  p.  179.  '  Sea  aboy^  p.  316. 

<  Ord.  Vlt.  59)  A.  "Ceitiain  at  onnltatnm  ejni  Qherbodo  Flandrenii 
jamdodum  Rex  dedentt,  qui  magna  ibi  et  diflinlHa,  l«m  ab  Anglii  quam  a 
Gnallii  advenantibiu,  pertnleiM."  Of  hii  ihare  tn  the  Flaniah  Imnblea 
we  aball  bear  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  Chaptcs. 

'  lb.  "Intecea  Ret  CestreaMm  conaolatmn  Hngonl  de  Abrinds,  Glio 
3RIoa>di  «agnomento  Ooi,  oonoeent."    See  toL  II.  pp.  aoj,  1S8. 

*  Domeadaj,  361  b,    "  In  Castieacdie  tenet  ejdaocftuB  ejasdMn  dvltatis  de 


ae  tbnrknd.     IbC 

ling't  TlMfgiX'.  DOT  n^  i 

Crown  of  aaj  kind,  nor  ««e  wbj  haJ^  beU  I7  tk- 

f  himstdf  in  detaesae^ 

i«c  of  the  ihin  we  find  ■  **■*■—*  MUe  «f  ti 

;  dav?  LaQcsfhire  did  BOkAEiik  ■■  a  ilnre;  ito  ■iwthiiM 

K-D  fenned  put  ot  the  '«Mt  alnie  of  Totk,  wrlole  ite 

^ra  rotticia.  danOed  n  tke  Sorv^  as  Om  I^ 

era  the  Mereer  aad  tb  BOUb,  Ind  bem  Cbowm  b^ 

T  Kin^  Eadwud,  uid  was  brid  mder  Ikb  fay  k  uiiwiI 

cttT  The^ne,  wlio,  hjr  Ae  Bsbnc  af  thrir  fe^mm^ 

■«(i  u  hare  been  aind  but  tittie  alum  the  naik  flf 

U  or  even  of  kA.     TWw  bads  kad  Wm  gnafcad  tgr 

liun  to  a  ycnmger  aoa  ^  tlw  Eari  of  Sbiuwilwaj,  wfaa 

till  ruliii'   iinini.inil  whn.  fni  iiaMTJu^r  ahliatwiih 

L  bejoEul  the  Loire,  was  knowa  aa  Bagn  the  Riiaevm.' 

at  the  time  of  the  Sarrcf  they  wen  agatK  held  hj  Oe 

im-   Rf-bi^rt  »f  Rlnddlaiiabo,KiDgEBdwsrd'aamMP. 
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sounding  title  of  North  Wales,  the  bonndarics  of  whi 
was  perhaps  discreet  not  to  define  more  exactly.'     «itii 
these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  tlie  Cheshire  of  the  Survey, 
a  district  much  larger  than  the  present  Bhire,  formed  what 
may  he  fairly  called  a  principality   in  the  hands  of  the 
Palatine  Earl.     If  the  priviltges  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  Pl^^ 
had  not  been  exceptional,  if  all  the  earldoms  of  England  paiatino 
had  been  of  the  same  nature    as    theirs,    England    could    "  ' 
never  have  remained  an  united  kingdom,  but  must  have 
split  in  pieces  like  France  and  the  Empire.^     But  it  is 
plain  that  William   allowed   these  exceptional   privileges 
only  on  the  exposed  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  where  it  was 
specially    needful    to    strengthen    the    hands   of  the  local 
rulers.     The  Eurl  of  Chester  had  to  wage  a  constant  war  Hugh's 
with  the  Welsh,^  and  in  this  work  Earl  Hugh  found  an  with  Um 
able  helper  in  Robert,  who  bears  the  title  of  Marquess  in  ,.  j°  ' 
its  primitive  sense,  as  one  of  the  first  Lord  Marchers  of  the  Bhuddlui'a 
Welsh  borders.*     On  the  site  of  King  Gmfiydd's  palace  of  theWeldi. 
Rhuddlan,  the  palace  which  was  burned  by  Harold  as  the  l?^^"'*^*' 
earnest  of  his  great  Welsh  campaign,'  a  castle  and  town  caatle  or 
arose,*  &om  which  the  Marqaess  Bobert  carried  on  for 

'  Dc«iuad*7,  169.  "  Botborhu  de  Bodent  tenet  de  Bege  Nortwalei,  >d 
fiimam  pro  zL  libria,  prsta  illam  temm  quua  Bex  et  dedent  in  budo  et 
pneter  teiTM  epietxipAtui."  Pnaentlj  we  read,  "  Omidi  aUk  tank  eat  in 
idlvia  et  moria,  nac  poleat  antri." 

■  See  vd.  i.  p.  391. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  siiA.     "Qui  [Hiigo]  cum  Bodbmio  de  Boddanto  et  Bod- 

effudit."    The  aeooiul  of  tlie  two  Boberta  Iiaa  left  Ui  name  to  tlie  town  of 

*  lb.  670  A.  "Robertiu  princepa  militiu  ejoa  et  totana  pniviiici« 
gubernator  foetus  eat."  He  is  directl;  after  called  "bdliociaDa  Marchio" 
and  "BobertuB  Marchimia,"  "Uudiiaiu  aadai." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

'  Old.  Vit.  670  A.  "Decrato  Regis  oppidnm  oratn  GuaDoa  [twrrtl- 
Xiv^ui]  apnd  Bodelentnm  oonaffnctum  est,  et  Boberio,  nt  ipse  pro  dafen- 
■ione  An^ici  regai  bariiarii  opponavtor,  datom  eat."  Domeadaj,  169. 
"  Hugo  oomee  Mnet  de  Rege  Boelettd.  lU  T.  R.  E.  jacsbat  EngUSeld,  et 
tuta  ent  wagta.     Eduiniu  comea  tenebat.    Quando  Hu|[o  oomea  recepit, 


T&K   UTOLTS  AQAOOT  WILUAIL. 

■«ii  vears  a  rri-ilwit    i  ■■  hi  i  ttHi  Mil  WritiJi  nrtj^lrmnB ' 
bsL,  in  tbf  rear  after  tbe  dnth  of  t^  Cooqonor.  t^ 

i  of  Rhaddlan  inn  TiJiMrlf  mtnirhy  thr  Tnnr  ofanntVr 

.toMuit  ouav  v«ara.    Of  IttBOsrchiaf  aatkdi^d 

[>net   QntanNinble  pirtaK  *     H«   i 

1^  to  wfaow  Etead  be  ruled  «alj  in  U>  ] 

X  '  and  in  his  Vm  of  wxr  ■ 

liti««  he  had  no  ikace.     OiiiM  ap  to  nsa^  if  SMij 

d,  he  leA  hdimd  Im  a  kig*  wpaoam  ntbli'mf,  if  VoA 

?9  ;•  and  we  are  toU  tk«  W  «w  aft  onw  gmdy  Md 

sh.  bat  nern-  IHmaL     Tct  be  «aa  alwafs  annDoaded 

b  an  arrcr,  rather  Aaa  a  hBaat-hBH,  of  fcaighu^  <*T"it, 

,  efpecialk  of  noble  yooAi,  whcaa  be  Inad  to  smIob  Ibe 

icDt  (MUnr.  «  apM  ■■  ha 
lie  Botient  tout  ^  KagM 
i  ;*  Ukl  ifBiH.  "  la  %■«  ■■ 
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partakers  both  of  his  toils  and  of  his   wealth.'     In  hie  cbap.  xx. 
devotion  to  the  eporte  of  the  6eld  he  laid  waste  his  own 
lands,  and  he  paid  more  r^^ird  to  hunt«rB  and  falconere 
than   to  either  the  priest  or  the  husbandman.'     Against 
this  assemblage  of  viees  it  may  be  a  email  matter  to  set 
that  he  put  monks  instead  of  canons  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Werborh,'  and  rebuilt  the  minster,  where  he  himself  in  his  Ha  be- 
last  days  put  on  the  monastic  garh,^  and  where  portions  of  moak  and 
his  work  still  remain.     Yet  one  would  think  that  there  ^^^ 
must,  alter  all,  have  been  some  good  thing  in  the  man  who,  B»  frieod- 
at  least  in  hia  later  days,  chose  the  holy  Anselm  as  the  ^j^elm. 
physician  and  guardian  of  his  soul.° 

To  the  south  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  lay  the  other  Roger  of 
great  earldom  which  was  held  by  Roger  of  Montgomery,  gom^, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  S33  A,  "HIc  non  dupailig,  sed  prodlgiu  ent ;  non  f«nitli«ni 
■ccam,  *ed  exercituni  semper  dacebkt."  In  the  other  acooDnt  (ji)8  A)  we 
read,  "Huio  nukiimai  nmper  wlluerebat  f"niHa,  {n  qnibusiiobilinin  IgoobiU- 
umqne  puerorum  numeroaa  peratrepebM  co]^  Cam  eodem  oousule  com- 
lDcn«buitur  viri  bommbilea  derid  et  milites,  qoca  tarn  Uboram  qnam 
diritUnuD  gTktulaltMar  •■•  nunmi  partldpes." 

*  lb.  "Ipse  terrun  num  qootidia  danrtkba^  at  plni  kaonpflHii  to 
Tenatorfboi  quam  tems  onhorilHU  vd  ocell  watoribu  apidsiidabat.  &at  in 
mfflrit  pcooHitiuv  in  daado  ninia  pndlgn^  nodma  India  at  Inztbiv^  plmlf 
eqnbetaanfbnialiiiqnatraJnMnodlTBidUtana.''  lU*  pMoM  ta  onrlondr 
borne  out  b;  Domcaday.  In  163  b  wa  i«ftd  ot  tho  fonnv  nnall  aatate  of  » 
.  free  ^'-g"->-""i  "Wiata  Mt,  et  cat  modo  in  fixwU  oomitb;"  in  169, 
"Ham  lilvamhabeiocaMalnftnatAnift  podtmn;"  and,  mora  emphadaUlr 
than  aU,  in  16S  b,  "Haram  zz.  hidamm  <ima»»  ribaa  habot  oomea  In 
fiireaU  lua  poBtaa.  Ututt  mmtHa  tmml  nndtmt  p^j^mta.''  The  antij  aim 
"  wr*  acdpitrli "  aeenia  to  oocnr  man  oananonlj  m  Rngh'i  lands  than  In 
other  parte  of  the  Sorvey. 

■  See  above,  p.  313.  Oiderle  (671  A)  makea  the  rorioaa  nmaik  that 
"  Deo  monachorum  gregem  Inter  beQnliKia  ocetm  nnbrlebat." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  7S7  B.  "  Hugo  Ceatren^  aiaam  in  lactam  deddit,  at  poat 
dintiiiDm  lauguomn  nKoadiatim  la  wbdoUo  quod  Idran  Ceatna  oautniBimt 
■DBoepft,  atque  postrldunm,  vi.  KaL  Ai^QBti,  oblit.'' 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ana.  iL  i.  "Adjnratna  ah  Hogme  Ccatnnse  oomlta 
mnldaqne  aliii  Anglonini  regni  piindiiibm,  qui  emn  animarmn  anamm 
medkun  et  advocatom  elegeraot."  Ordeiic  alio  (SgBA)  qioka  ot  the 
Earl's  ehapUin,  Genld  of  Avranchea,  whtnn  he  deaolbea  as  a  man  of  great 
pie^  and  Icuuing,  who  often  rebuked  the  *icea  of  the  Earl's  lUlowii^,  he 
does  not  saj  of  the  Earl  himself. 


THE   REVOLTS  AQAIHST  WILUAM. 


im's  earlier  conqueste  had  given  him  his  reward  a 
iouth,  in  the  poseeseioQ  of  Chichester  and  of  that 
S9  of  ArunUel   which,  taieed   before  Kio^   WiUum 

into  Eo^'laud]  is  held  to  have  kept  to  this  day  tb» 
il  virtue  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  Eari  npoa  it> 
r.'  BeeideE  theec  eouthem  estates,  Roger,  after  ti>0 
'  Morkere,  received  as  a  further  grant  the  t^arldom  of 
ishire,  with  the  peninsulnr  town  of  Shrewsbury*  aa 
pital.  In  that  town  and  shire  he  held  rights  onlf 
stoLsive  than  those  which  Earl  Hugh  held  in  Chester 
Jlieshire.  In  Shropshire  there  were  no  Crown  lands 
no  King's  Tliegns ;  all  the  land,  except  what  was 
by  eccleBiastical  bodies  and  by  a  very  few  Normaa 
rs,  was  held  by  the  Earl  and  his  men.*  Of  Eari 
r  a  far  better  character  is  handed  down  to  as  than  of 
rothcr  chiefs  at  Chester  and  Hereford,  but  it  most  be 
'  in  mind  that  the  writer  who  gives  it  to  as  was 
1  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  his  memory.*     It  U 

nn    thp    oihpT   bnn<1    thnt.   the   Kno-liah    KnriH-MK  aF 
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spcuk  of,  the  devaetation  of  several  houses  from  unknown  chaf.  lo- 
calises, and  the  establish  in  cnt  in  the  town  of  French  bur- 
gesses, who  seem  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
taxes  as  their  English  neighbours,  had  greatly  lessened  the 
tax-paying  i>ower  of  the  borough  ;  yet  the  same  tribute  was 
exacted  which  had  been  paid  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward.' 
At  the    same   time  the   burgesses   of   Shrewsbury   might 
rejoice  that  they  were  in  less  evil  ca.ie  than  their  brethren 
in  other  towns  whose  tribute  was  aetually  raised.-     And  Influence 
possibly  the  two  pictures  given  us  of  Earl  Roger  may  in  c«nve 
some  degree  be  explained  by  the  influence  for  evil  and  for  "'''™' 
good  of  his  two  anccossive  wives.    For  his  first  wife,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  had  the  heiress  of  Belesme,  the  cruel 

■  Mabel."     She  at  last  met  with  the  reward  of  her  misdeeds.  Murder  of 

MabaL 
In  her  town  of  Bares  by  the  Dive  the  Ckjuntess  was  repoamg  loSi. 

herself  after  her  bath,^  when  she  was  slain  by  four  brothers, 

the  sons  of  Robert  of  Jaugy,  who  were  among  the  many  whose 

inheritances  she  had  taken  away  by  wrong  and  robbery. 

The  murderers  fled ;  they  were  pursued  by  Mabel's  son  Hugh. 

Bat  they  had  warily  broken  down  the  bridgea,  and  made 

their  escape  into  Apulia.   The  fatnre  fortunes  of  Hogh,  the 

eldest  of  the  mardeieTB,  set  before  ub  the  place  in  Europe 

which  was  held  bj  the  King  of  the  English  and  Duke 

of  the  Normans.     From  Apulia  Hugh  fled  to  Sicily;  &om 

Sicily  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern  Ctesar ;  but  even  there 

he  feared  the  arm  of  William.     The  King's  messengerB, 

'  Domeeda;,  1J3.  "  DJennt  Angligema  bnigomoi  da  fleiropeitnttle  multnm 
grave  dta  case  quod  ipd  reddunt  (otam  getdiUD  ricuti  reddebatur  T.  R.  E., 
quamvla  caatellum  oomitia  oocopaTerit  11.  maanraa  at  aUi  L  maanis  dot 
vaatte,  et  iliil.  Francigeiue  bnrgeiiBca  tenemt  mamrM  gddantca  T.  B.  E., 
et  abbatiffi  qoam  /acit  UA  «Muw  dadent  ipse  xzxiz.  bnigaima  oUm  dmlUter 
cum  aliii  geldantea." 

'  See  above,  pp.  ifii,  aoo,  2i6.  ■  See  toL  ii.  p.  194. 

'  The  star/  of  the  death  of  MaM  ii  told  at  length  hj  Oideric  (578  B). 
The  chief  murderer,  with  hie  bmthete,  "  noctu  ad  camenm  comiHotB  ao- 
ceasit,  ipsamqae  m  monidpto  mper  Divam,  qood  Bnria  dUdtnr  in  lecto  peat 
baJneum  deliciantem,  pro  reoompeiuatioiie  patrmumil  ani  ease  detmneavit." 


THE    BEV0LT3    AOAISflT  WILLUK. 


bo^  sent  hy  the  kinsfolk  o(  the  murdered  womaM, 
BL-eking  liim  ereryirhcre,  wad  offering'  rewards  fiir 
t.  He  could  be  sale  only  beyond  Uie  boaods  of 
endom.  He  fled  to  the  infidels  of  Asia ;  he  learned 
aw  and  their  tongue, and  pmcfaaMd  tut  restoration  to 
m  society  by  a  second  treaaon  agunat  his  new  allieiL* 
layers  of  Mabel  unwittingly  did  a  service  to  her 
Qd.  The  death  of  his  cmel  helpmate,  and  the  virtaea 
second  n-ife,  Addisa  Uie  daughter  of  £reraid  of 
,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,^  wrought,  we  an 
br  gooJ  ujjoQ  the  character  of  Soger  of  Montgomery. 
ly  a  bountiful  benefactor  of  monks  in  Normandy,^  be 
e   in   England   a  etill  more  renowned    patron  and 

b  this  last  character  of  Earl  Roger  which  indirecll^ 
.-Ls  him  with  one  of  our  most  valuable  aothorities  for 
istor}-  of  these  times.  Among  his  followers  wag 
rius  the  »)d  of  Constantius,  a  priest  of  Orleans.     He 

ic  F.nrl'fi  r'lianlnin  anil  /wmfnonnp    tn  jahftwn    Vtn    a«*w   ■ 
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name  of  Orderic;'  another  bore  the  French  nameof  Everard,  catp.  ii. 
whilo  the  youngest  was  called  after  the  eaintly  Benedict,  0^00*^ 
the  father  of  Western  monasticism.^     The  young-  Orderic  FeiTuaiy 
received  his  name  from  the  priest  who  haptized  him  in  the  hj^  jw 
church  of  Ettin^ham  near  the  Severn.^    At  the  age  of  five  ^^*'''"" 
years  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  letters  from  the 
priest  Siward,  his  maternal  kinsman,  in  the  church  by  the 
gate  of  Shrewsbury  which  was  then  or  afterwards  held  by 
hia  &ther.^     And,  if  wo  take  his  own  words  literally,  his 
education  was  so  strictly  English  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  native  tongue  of  his  own  father.''     At  the  age  of  ten  Sent  to 
years,  the  young  Orderic,  called  in  religion  Vital,"  was  sent  K,ronL 
as  a  tender  exile,  as  he  calls  himself,  from  the  furthest  "^^^- 
parts  of  Mercia,  to  serve  God  in  a  monastery  beyond  the 
sea.^     This  was  that  iamous  honse   of  Onohe   or  Saint 

'  The  tauer  En^iih  fonn  of  the  name  woold  be  Oniric,  like  the  AbbiA 
of  Abingdon  menliMied  in  voL  iii.  p.  743,  uul  Ordriciu  it  the  form  in  hil 
own  text,  but  his  editors  seem  to  haie  est^bluhed  the  lue  of  tlie  longer 
(brm,  uislogoiu  to  llie  recelred  fonaaof  tbenameiTheodcria  and  Tredeiidt. 

*  See  below,  p.  499. 

■  Ord.  Tit.  548  A.  "  Apud  Ettingeaham  In  taitdA  Buctl  Enttn  Con- 
feesorii,  qiue  lita  est  luper  Skbrinam  flavinin,  per  mfDistoimn  Oidifd 
Moeidotli  B>oro  fimte  rautna  nun."  80  again  914  A,  where  be  add^ 
"  mlhi  ejiudem  aMerdotii,  patrini  aofUoet  nd,  atom  indldlrtL" 

*  lb.  914  A.  "Qunm  qoinqne  eaaem  annomm,  apud  arixm  SmobM- 
buriam  achobe  tndltna  mm,  et  prima  llbi  lOTitia  claricatfta  oUoH  la 
baailici  aanctonmi  Petri  «t  Panli  Aportolormi.  nUa  aigoaidna  Itudgnia 
preebTtor  per  qoinqne  annoa  CafBMBitla  NioottntN  Uteria  doonlt  m<^  m 
pialmia  et  hynmit  aliiiqne  nm  laaaiMi  inatmeUonibaa  manriparit  me." 
In  548  A  it  atanda  thiu,  "SDBa[r]do  noblll  pnabjrtcao  Htnia  cndlendia 
a  ganitora  tiaditai  aum."  I  [oeamiie  that  tUa  Siward  la  the  aame  aa 
"Kwarduaconaangoineiu"  apoken  of  before.  He  muft  have  bean  a  Idna- 
man  of  Odelerioa'  f-ngiiih  wife. 

'  In  914  C  he  Bays  that,  when  he  reached  Nonnandj,  "llngnam,  nt 
Joeeph  in  .£gypto,  qoam  non  noveram  aodlTl.''  Tlie  Nonnaoa  an  "  adari," 
bot  thejr  show  >ii"i  no  little  kindnnii 

*  lb.  "NomeD  Yitalia  pro  Aug^ico  Tooamlne,  qnod  NiymannU  ab- 
•oniUD  cenaebatur,  mihi  impoaitiim  eat" 

'  In  547  C  he  ia  "de  ezbemia  Merdormn  finfltoa  deoemda  Angjigena 
hue  advectiu,  barbanuque  et  Ignotu*  adveii*;"  in  the  next  page,  "de 
AnglU  in  Nocmanniam  teneUns  exiul,  nt  atemo  Begi  mlUtaran,  deatinatni 
■um  ;"  and  again  in  914  C,  "  decannia  Itaqae  Britamlcnm  mam  tianafretavl. 


F-ET^^L-re  loinrar  wiluasc 


y.:-h  '-«««  no  samB  p«n  of  its  &iiw to  kis  fies^Me 
-  <ra!b.  l^en  be  epent  tWe  rat  ot  tm  4^fa, 
tbe  BcTf  of  Xonnan  nints  and  j 
■  !— THsr  tlie  feefcngi  of  »o  ! 
Si'^  ]--\e  {or  the  bad  in  «Udi  be  w«a  bom.* 
r-  n_.!  biftorr  of  Orfwic  is  one  wbicb  Juaam 
'  aftnTlon.  NMhingihiws  nK-reclt»rirbow«oco 
:n  "^'ttl-r^  in  Enel^nd  min^l«<l  villi  the  nmtiTes. 
-•  □  their  sens  came  to  look  Qp«>Q  tbetnfelTH 
til -a.  Th-?  fether  ftf  Orderio  indeed,  a  Frenci- 
tfi-.  g;.fxttfst  sense,  would  nol  be  open  to  any 
<r\y.i  h  «tre  distincliTelr  Nonnan,  Bat  Xormsns 
fam-n.  ix'lh  speakinff  thelonpneof  the««Kioeron; 
p'  1  la>-  a?  dUtiDgnisbed  from  tbe  c^Dqnered  Ea^ 
il'h-r'  WsDytbin^inblorHJ.  amaafroin  Orleans, 
It  >i<~4'  n!  veiK  Roman. GaoUgh,  or erea  FiaakidL, 
1  lir-'.,  r  rtinoTed  frjin  Englisbmen  than  a  man 
i\     r  r:.mance6.     Vt-t  this  foreign  priest  clearly 
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We  may  remark  ateo  lliat,  thongh  Orderic  often  makes 
use  of  the  common  plirases  of  abuse  towards  tbc  married ' 
clergy  and  their  wives,  though  he  lets  us  know  that  to  he  &< 
the  son  of  a  priest  was  looked  on  as  a  disqualitication  for  j„ 
ecclesiastical  dignities,'  yet  he  sjieaks  of  his  own  birth  and 
his  own  parents  without  any  feeling  of  shame.     It  is  clear 
that  Odeleriiis  was  a  futher  of  whom  no  son  had  need  to  be 
ashamed,  and  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  position  which  be 
held  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised,  that  bia  neigh- 
bours, French  and  English,  did  not  look  on   his  married 
household  as  a  matter  of  reproach.     He  was  the  right  hand  £ai1  Roger 
man  of  Earl  Roger  in  his  piouB  undertakings,  and  it  was  shrewa- 
at  his  suggestion  that  tbe  great  abbey  of  Shrewsbury  first  ^^  ^ 
arose.     The  town    which    formed    the  capital    of  Roger's  lii"  'yg- 
eaildom  was  a  very  stronghold  of  the  secular  clergy.     At 
the    time    of   the   Conquest    Shrewsbury    contained    no 
monastery,  but  several  well-endowed  foundations  of  secular 
canons    stood    within    its    walls.'     The  ordinary  procesa 
would  have  been  to  drive  the  seealara  out  of  one  of  these 
chorches,  la  Earl  Hngh  did  at  Cheater,*  and  to  chll  this 
procen    a   new    foundation.     Tnnttmd   of  this,   Odelerioa 
offered  bis  own  chorch  as  the  groundwork  of  the  new     1083. 
foundation.*    The  wooden  building  was  then  the  smallest 

'  See  iban,  p.  447, 

*  The  poMBMiona  of  Uie  lAniehei  of  Saint  Maty,  Saint  Woliad,  Saint 
Chad  (Ceadda),  Saint  Alkmoiid  (EiDunnnd),  and  Saint  Julian  are  all  n- 
corded  in  Domeada;  (15:  b,  J53}.  Of  Saint  Tttrfa,  and  tlM  oorioui  ftory 
■ibaut  one  of  ita  canoni,  we  have  already  heaid ;  aee  toL  il.  p.  550.  Ths 
land  there  apdteD  of  had,  by  the  time  of  the  Survey,  ooms  into  the  handa  of 
Earl  Boger,  and  it  'u  added,  "  Vaabt  eat  et  vaetk  tnventa  ert  ;"  and  of  <nie 
poawenon  of  Saint  Alkmnnd  we  read,  "Cornea  Bogerina  alMnHt  tecitiim." 
OthenriH  nime  of  thcae  fbundationa  Man  to  have  been  tettelwd  by  the 
Conqaeat.  Thoae  of  Saint  Haiy  and  Saint  C3iad  lem^nad  Independent 
collegiate  ohurehea  down  to  the   IHaatdntion.     Saint  JoHan  and  Saint  ' 

Michael  aeem  (Moo.  Angl.  TiU.  1464)  to  have  got  attadtod  to  the  CoUc^ 
of  BattleSdd  fonndad  by  Heniy  tlie  Fonrtfa. 

'  See  above,  p.  491. 

'  Orderio  (581  C)  lay*  that  the  moauterj  waa  Ibanded  "in  fti&do  patrii 
md,"  evidently  meaning  the  chorch  of  Saint  Peta  In  which  hia  btlur  waa 
VOL.  IV.  K  k 
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It  lUctcaiT  bid  I»oali^;Bgfal  aMtbri^Elt 

•  &,rtm  0<IlrlitiH«rrWi<iil.'    Tfa  |  »» 

alisJ  tk  ittf^ti  <>ank  Wr>^Ik  rim  k^ 

bii  vo.  bdon  tk  allw  «r  Siii<  Mb^  and  ^^  1^ 

aUr  .m.  in  iW  F«<$ate  rf  niii    dl  i  j.'  b<  &• 
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>  inSti    ■    ir  ■■■■  [— ttt»iit««  —  «fa»— jM«,jfcrfi» 
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FOPSDATION  or  SHREWaBlJBT  ABBET.  4M 

eodowment  which  it  leoeived  from  its  founder  seems  not  to  oatr.  zx. 
have  been  magnificent.'     Odelerius  himself  was,  accordiug(Wto«f 
to  his  raeaQa,  a  more  bountiful  benefactor  than  the  Eail.  "'''■■'"* 
He  commended  all  that  he  had  to  the  new  monastfry,^  and 
both  himself  and  one  of  his  sons  became  monks  within  its 
waits.''     The  honse  however  was  always  spoken  of  as  the 
work  of  the  Earl.     He  placed  in  it  an  Abbot  ami  ninnksKcBW 
&om  bis  own  moiuiBteiy  of  Saint  Martin  of  Seez/  and  ^^^ 
there,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Conqaeror,  himself  *""  ^~^ 
became  a  member  of  the  honse  which  he  had  fomided,  ,j^  bmuL 
and,  after  a  monastic  career  of  three  days,  died  and  was  '°9*- 
buried  with  the  hoaoora   of  a  fonnder  and   a  brother.' 
Shrewsbary  however  was  not  the  only  place  in  his  earldom 
where  Earl  Roger  appeared  as  a  bene&ctor  of  monastic 
bodies.     Wenlock  in  Shropshire  had  been  in  early  times  Bari; 
the  seat  of  a  bouse  of  nans  founded  by  the  holy  Mildbnrh,  wl^iook. 
one  of  thoBC  virgin  saints  of  royal  birth  in  whom  inde- 
pendent England  had  been  so  fruitfdl."  He  house,  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  was,  in  some  shape  or  other,  restored  by  the 

quod  Doa  lingni  GaDick  okU  portam  didmn*,"  Ae  [dMe  li  «lill  eaOad  tlu 
Abbey  Fongatt. 

>  Old.  TH.  581  B.  "  TaRb  mc  redditibtu  ntdiiHTiUr  IccnplotoTiL''  80 
WQ).  H>ImB.  Gest.  Ponk  305 ;  "  SaobbiAaiaae  reoeni  at  omnino,  > 
Rogerio  otmlte  Ae  Mcaile  GoDieiico  ooiutitotiini.  lU  moocho  locavft  ac 
Sagio,  iiogiubi  proraiu  vletn  et  unicta,  led  qui  hat  CfDmtiM  qw  ftitune 
mercedu  Istii  aoimu  parvipendaiit.*' 

■  Ord.  Vit.  580  D.  He  &nt  pnmiiMa  to  ipend  fifteen  pouoda  ("Ubm 
sterileiuiaDi ")  od  Uie  buildup  1^  tike  mutiartary,  and  then  Mlowi  one  of 
those  cnrioiu  gnuta  or  oanunendatiou  with  a  leanrration,  of  whkJi  we  have 
■een  bo  many.    We  Tcad  that  "  quod  pTomiserat  ex  integro  oomplerit." 

*  lb.  581  B.  "  Dati*  ducentii  Hbrla  aigenti  Deo  Benediotom  OiDni  nam 
ibidem  obtolit,  et  ipee  poet  obitnm  Bogerii  Conitia  »miiM*ila  —*»««■»«  nu- 
cepit."     He  waa  then  aiity  jean  old. 

•  See  the  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  £19-  (Sm  VOL  GaoL  Tii.  11 ;  Neil- 
atria  Pia,  577.) 

•  Old.  Til.  581  B. 

*  Wai.  Hahna.  Got.  Pont.  306  ;  Geata  B^imi,  i.  76,  H.  ai6,  where  we 
read  of  the  wonderfal  diic»veiy  of  he  bnrying-plaoe  at  the  thne  of  Eari 
Roger's  foundation. 

ik2 
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y*  (jf  Eur!  Leofric;'  aad  now  oiuler  £»rl  Roger  Ux 
ilan-  of  Saint  >fildburh  bccsine  a  moa^stexy  of  tb» 
ic  order,  an  onler  whieh  hiid  b««n  lalclv  introdiKtd 
inglaod,  and  whose  dret-fniits  Tere  tii«ii  rising  io  tbe 
foundation  of  Williaoi  of  Warren  ttnd  Gundrada  at 

the  cares  of  Earl  Roger  were  BOt  devoted  wholly  to 
aslii^l  coDcems.  The  positioa  of  his  earldom  in- 
1  t'on^tant  dealings  with  his  Welsh  oeigliboan. 
'  Ihe  laler  Earls  of  the  boose  of  L«ofric  tiie  relatMttu 
.a  Wale«  aad  Mercia,  iriuteTer  ve  say  fif  tboic 
t'Q  ^VaU'«  and  England,  had  comnMmlT  been  friendlT.* 
le  new  EarU  of  the  Mercians  of  the  House  of  Mont- 
y  *  dn-oiM  it  their  business,  tiow  that  En^Und  waa 
cred.  t"  complete  their  work  hy  the  farther  c 
Ifs,  The  Welsh  princes  were  ever  fighting  i 
lives,  and  the  Norman  Eark,  as  EogUsb  £aHs  on 
Line  t->nier  had  done  before  then,  not  anoommonly 
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constantly  at  war  with  his  dan^roua  neighbours.     Chief  chap.  xk. 

amonir  his  followerB  was  Warren  the  Bald,  the   Imsband  ^"^?" 
-     .       ,  ,  "^  W»Ie«. 

of  hie  niece  Aimeria,  who  oommanded  at  Shrewshury,^  and 

his  own  son  Hugh,  who,  as  the  Welsh  Chro^cles  witness, 

carried  his  wasting  arms  as  &r  as  the  lands  of  Ceredigion 

and  Dyfed.^     Bat  the  chief  border  possession  of  the  Honse 

of  Montgomery  was  that  to  which  they  tnutsGanred  the 

name  which  they  had  themselves  borrowed  from  ihe  an- 

certral  hill  in  the  land  of  Lisienx.^    The  castle  of  Shrews- 

bary  was  indeed  a  fortress  raised  to  corb  a  conqnared  town 

and  district,  bat  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  civil  govem- 

ment  of  a  mler  who  seems  not  wholly  to  have  lacked  the 

wish  to  do  judgement  and  jnstice.     Bat  the  seobad  seat  ofFonud*- 

the  power  of  Earl  Roger  was,  no  less  than  the  fortress  of  c^^tle  of 

William  Peverel  in  the  Peakland,  a  simple  vnlture's  i^est^^ 

on  a  crag.     The  pite  on  which  it  arose  was  not  a  conqnest  Befiw« 

of  the  Earl's  own ;  it  was  already  an  English  possession, 

and  in  King  Eadward's  days  the  neighbouring  land  had 

been  held  by  three  Englishmen,  free  from  aD  taxes,  as  a 

mere  hunting-ground  in  the  wilderness  *     Bnt  when  Earl 

Roger's  fortress  had  crowned  the  height,  a  town  arose  at 

its  base,  which  in  the  tongne  oFt^e  conquered  Cymiy  bore, 

from  some  follower  of  the  Earl,  the  name  of  Tre  Baldmin. 

But  on  Norman  and  English  lips  castle  and  town  took 

'  Ord,  Vit.  521  B.  "  Wuiniu  Calnu,  eorpore  pkrra  aed  aBima  nuigiio." 
Is  thia  the  "  Wuinus  "  the  "aBteceoor"  of  tbe  Sheriff  Bainald,  who  gave 
Uflds  to  Sunt  Peter  for  bi»  soul !  (Draneadkj,  154.) 

'  Ann.  Cunb.  1071.  "  Fnnci  TMtaveniat  Keradiglauii."  On  tliiB,  to  fill 
<ip  the  cup  of  miBfbrtone,  fallow*,  "MenerU  vaatkta  est  »  gentilibiu  et 
fitingor  nmiliter."  1071.  "De  Muognnuii  Hugo  vastavit  Keradigiaim." 
Brut  y  TjwyBogiau,  io;i,  1071.  "Then,  a  jear  after  Uiat,  Uie  Franch 
rava^fed  Cereiligion  and  Dyfed.  .  .  .  Then,  a  year  after  that,  a  aecond  time 
the  French  devBitated  Ceredigion."  Tbe  Wdih  word  tor  "ravaged"  and 
"devaitated"  ia  the  wme. 

'  Dome«daj,    154.      "  Ipse  co 


'  lb.     "  Adjacent  lii.  hidie  et  dimidia  qnaa  tenuerunt  Seuuar,  Oilac, 
Aznr,  de  Bege  E.  quietu  ab  omni  geldo  ad  tenandum  eaa  habuonmt." 


!»  of  tfceu  fr,md«r:>  >^  a  tW  Imk   ,tU\mnm  ^ 

D^«ir  fonn^  maatj.     NT*  ollKr  Baa  "Mi^  ^ 

lUK  rr«li  b.Mt  »  Inly  m  bil  B^o-  a^  b 

lb«  land  aiier  hie  owm  1— . 

bt-  >.rath  a-'ou^  tbe  Britah  bonier  by  the  ^ids  kU 

CTTBit  •Tjrpreaaor.  Wiltni  Fite-Oaben,  Ewi  af  Han- 
Hi*  Iratuv  uf  Ui  carU^M  ■■>  wkati,*  bb^  •*  n^irfi 
limeo,  hU  ctrnqgnrtfi  wn  Barer  iwinih  ti ,  lor  tfe 
e^oa  i:4  Eadm-  did  not  takv  place  t21  tik  da«BHB 
e  of  Earl  Willum  had  cook  to  u  end.  Bmt  oa  tkt 
hif  cbort  r«^^  dlowei  him  to  mike  MMMe  &Bilbl 
i.  Tbe  Xormaa  Tenaoa  attku  kin  oirilhiw  WcU 
br  «rh'>[>!»le,  RbyK,  C^dwgan,  lteedjdd,aBd  iithrrw 
%  Dot  RuiK<l.'    "He  Bstne  cfamncles  of  Wafas  a«k> 
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matters  a  little  clearer.     The  names  of  alt  three  princes  chap.  xx. 

appear  in  the  Welsh  history  of  the  time,  but  it  is  the  fate 

of  Meredydd  which  we  can  most  clearly  connect  with  the 

arms  of  William  Fitz-Osbern.     We  have  9cen  Meredydd 

the  son  of  Owen  established  in  South  Wales  after  the  civil 

war  in  which  Rhiwallon   fell,  and  which   broke   up   the 

arrangements  which  bad  been  mode  by  Harold  after  the  fall 

of  GriiHydd  (be  eon  of  Llywelyn.'     But  Caradoc  the  son  of  Meredydd 

Oruflydd  the  son  of  Bhydderch,  the  sune  who  had  destxoyed  ud  otia 

Harold's  boose  at  Portskewet,'  aow  leagued  hinuelf  with  |^  ^ari 

the  French,  that  ie  evidently  wift  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  vnoi^m. 

'  '  1070. 

and  their  nnited  forces  overthrew  Meredydd  on  the  banks 

of  ihe  'Rumnef*  We  have  here  readied  tite  banning, 
though  only  the  beginning,  of  that  great  Norman  settle- 
ment iu  South  Wales  which  was  a  few  years  later  to  make 
Morganwg,  above  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  a  land  of  Norman  knights  and  Norman  castles. 
But  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  other  hands  than  those 
of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  His  career  was  the  shortest  of 
any  among  William's  chief  followers;  it  was  confined  to 
the  actual  years  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  all  that  we  hear  of  him  relates  to  his  military 
exploits,  and  that  he  does  not,  like  his  neighbour  at 
Shrewsbury,  appear  in  England  either  as  an  ecclesiastical 
founder  or  as  a  civil  ruler.  We  hear  of  his  liberality,  bat 
it  was  a  liberality  shown  towards  soldiers  only,  and  one 
of  which  the  more  discerning  mind  of  his  master  did  not 
approve.'     We  hear  of  hb  legislation   in   his  county  of 

'  See  above,  p.  183,  '  See  vol.  H.  p.  475. 

*  Ann.  Cunb.  io;o.  "  Maredut  filial  Owinl  m  Cndkno  Glio  GrifKd  et  > 
FrancU  oodaus  est  super  ripam  Bemny."  So  Brut  ;  Tywyaogicn  to  tke 
■une  effect. 

•  WillUm  of  Malmeabuij  (Geat.  R<«.  iii.  ^56)  rentoMa  to  tty  at  Um, 
"Siquidem  .  .  ■  Willelmus  Gliut  Osbemi,  principibua  i^rtimii  DompanadtM 
fuerit.  baud  scio  an  eti^m  pnepouendus."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Biat  in  eb 
mentis  animodtaq  quam  commendabat  manfla  peue  prodiga  libuslita* ;  ande 
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•rd.  but  liU  only  mcordcd  ordiunee  i*  one  wUdi 
flv  iimit«t]  the  peoalHrn  for  albaem  committed  hy 
in.  of  the  favoured  claas.'  Wv  hear  slso  of  at  Itaet 
<nlt-r-caBt]e  of  hU  tmildjo^  or  rrpeinn^.  This  u  Uw 
ij  of  £wid«.  vbicfa  be  gTsitt«d  to  Alfred  of  Mari- 
rh,  the  nephew  of  Osbem  of  Hereford,  bat  which 
his  day  pass^  to  King  Eadwanls  ^reat^nepbcrw 
1  tlie  E^n  of  Ralph,  afl«r  whom  it  Etill  bears  tfa« 
cf  En^as  Harold.'  As  Earl  William  bad  be«n  the 
t  fiit-ii>l  of  Wilbam,  b^  Ktained  his  oonfidenee  to 
^.  From  bis  war&re  on  the  Welsh  bonier  he  ww» 
atvay  to  give  the  help  nf  his  coonsel  to  Qaees 
la  in  her  regency  of  the  Nonnan  dochy,^  and  from 
:  he  went  to  lose  his  life  in  that  Flemish  war&iv 
icli  it  will  he  better  to  pot  off  oar  notice  ontil  we 
tinielied  the  mrvey  of  oar  own  bland. 

m  tilt!  West  we  tam  again  to  tibe  North.     Oar  beat 


MALCOLM   INVADES   NOBTHUMBERLAND. 

William  had  withdrawn  from  the  wasted  lands  of  York  and  e 
Dnrh&m,  for  anotlier  attack  on  a  land  which  eeemcd  already 
to  have  been  given  ap  to  uttev  ruin.     He  passed  throngh 
CuTnT>eilanJ,  still  part  of  his  own  dominions,  into  Teeadale,' 
and  thence  into  Cleveland,  and  thence  again  northwards  Hen 


Normans  had  left  was  now  devoured  by  the  Scots ;   men  '"^■ 
lost  all  that  they  bad,  and  some  of  them  lost  their  lives  as 
well;"  churches  were  burned  along^  with  the  men  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  them.^    Malcolm  had  reached  the  month  of  His 
the  Wear,  and  was  there  riding-  baeksvards  and  forwards,  at  WW 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  suffarings  which  his  followers '"""'  " 
were  inflicting  on  the  wretched  English, ^  and  above  all  the 
destruction  of  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  by  fire/     While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  two  pieces  of  news  were  brought  to 
him.     The  ships  which  bore  the  English  exiles  from  con- 


seem  to  have  tarried  a  while  with  the  Danish  fleet  ;^  but  if  ^'^ 
they  had  accompanied  them  in  all  their  doings  along  the 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  87.  "Per  idem  tempiu  infinitu  Soottomm  mom- 
tado,  duceote  Molcolmo  Bage  par  CombraUnd  tndoota,  venoi  orienteni 
diTertena,  aniTerBUD  Teeedile  et  ejus  «"'*■<■"»  loca  oltim  dtrwjue  farod 
Tsibtvit  depopuUtioDe." 

'  lb.  "  DepopnUta  ClyreUnde  ei  parte,  repentini  depopulattone  ocouptt 
Heoittemyese,  indeque  per  tenaa  Ssooti  Cathbcrti  terodter  diBcamiu, 
omnes  omnibus  rebaB,  noimulliM  etiun  ipda  print  Mtlmabni.'' 

'  lb. 

'  lb.  "Quum  circa  ripaa  fluminii  eqnitaret,  deque  tlUrai  loco  anorum 
crudelia  in  miBeroti  Angtoa  fkduon  gmnpideiu,  tall  Bpectsiculo  animoa  et 
OFulos  pSBceret." 

'  lb.  "Tunc  et  ecdeaian  SaDcti  Petri  ApoBtolorum  prindpl*  Id  Wera- 
muthe  flamma  suorum,  ipso  inspechuite,  conanoipdt." 

*  lb.  "  Nuntiatum  est  !lli  clitonem  Eadganun  snatqne  sorona,  reps 
«tirpii  paeUsB  decoraa,  pluresqae  ali«  pnedivitea  de  mil  Mdibui  piofugoe  in 
illiim  portum  applicuine  zutvibue." 

'  At  lea«t  we  have  nowhere  elae  to  put  them  during  the  winter  of  1069, 
Moet  likely  they  ntayed  with  the  fleet  m  long  aa  it  kept  in  the  Humber, 
and  parted  company  wiUi  the  Danes  m  aoon  aa  they  auled  towarda  Ely. 
This  U  in  fact  implied  in  the  worda  of  the  next  extract. 
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ni  (.oast,  we  shoald  most  Hkelf  have  hemrd  of  it.  At 
renl^,  ships  drew  near  to  the  haven  of  ^ 
□tr  thi>  .Ethelio^  Eadgar,  bis  nurfli^r  AgsLha,  hiiai 
,>aret  and  CbriEtina.  along  with  Siwaid  B«ni,  3 
en.  and  ntliers,  who  were  once  more  Beoking  m  sheJl«r 
e  court  nf  >falcoliD  afti^  the  final  nun  of  their  hop« 
igland.'  Th^y  cooM  hardly  hat-e  lix>ked  to  find  their 
ded  hf?st  in  the  my  act  of  ravaging  their  otvn  conatiy; 
lis  sat-agv  occnpatioa  in  no  way  lessened  his  frieiMily 
L>^  towards  them.  In  his  eyes  peHiaps  Engiaod  was 
<lr  «(.)  whi>Ily  the  kingdom  t>f  William  that  the  friend 
iilgnr  iras  bound  to  dial  with  it  as  with  the  land  of  ma 
iv.  The  ntan  who  was  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  mia 
Yarmouth  hastened  to  show  all  courtesy  to  the  gatsta 
were  entering  its  baven.  He  met  tfaean  in  peraoB  :  be 
tlieiu  bis  fullest  peace,  and  l<ade  them  dwell  in  hia 
I  as  long  as  it  might  please  them.*  They  sailed 
^ward:^   Scotland;    he   went  oo   with    the    harrying 
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Bamborough.'  That  post  lio  bcld  as  his  htjad-qnart^rsi,  chat.  xx. 
Btrengtliening  himself  agaiost  any  attack,  and  ever  and 
anon  making  vigorous  sallies  against  the  invaders.'-'  When  Msloobn'i 
the  news  of  Gospatric'a  inroad  into  Cumberland  waa  mieltie* 
brought  to  Malcolm  at  Wearmoath,  he  waa  filled  with 
wrath,  and  issued  orders,  such  as  wo  may  be  sure  that 
William  never  gave,  and  which  remind  as  of  the  worst 
deeds  of  the  apostate  Swegen  ^  and  of  the  heathen  invaders 
before  him.  JVom  that  day  forward  none  of  English  race 
were  to  be  spared ;  the  remiuBt  that  the  Norman  had  left 
were  to  pay  for  the  explcdt  of  their  Eftrl  by  death  or 
by  hopeless  slaveiy.*  The  word  waa  given,  and  it  wu 
carried  oat  to  the  letter  by  the  rathlem  maraoders  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Tite  old  men  and  women  were 
slaughtered,  as  our  local  informant  pnts  it,  like  swine  for  the 
banquet.^  The  Scots  are  even  charged  with  renewing  one 
of  the  most  fiendish  cruelties  of  the  heathen  Danes,  that  of 
seeking  their  sport  in  tossing  little  children  on  the  points 
of  their  spears.^     Yotmg  men  and  maidens,  and  all  who 

I  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  B7.  "Inter  hM  Saottnnm  T«ial*titiD«  *■:  npinu 
Goapatiiciu  conw  .  .  .  kodtU  mniiliatoiibiu  strcnaii  atrod  depopulatione 
Ciunbrel&nd  iDvadit.  PerkctA  cmde  et  iucendio,  com  magnt  picdt  rvter- 
Utur,  Kque  com  sodis  in  muaitionem  Bftbbanburch  finnusimam  oondiuit." 

'lb.     "Ex  qu&  SEpiua  pronimpeiu  vires  hoatium  detrilitavit." 

'  Sesvol.  i.  p.  357. 

*  Sim.  Don.  1070,  p.  SS.  "Auditii  ille  (qnnm  adhna  a«"""*  ■noriun 
anlentem  Suicti  Petri  eccIeHiun  epectaret)  qnee  Coipatricui  in  boim  Ibcerat, 
vii  pne  ftirore  Beipaam  ferens,  juasit  aula  at  nolU  AngUcn  genlu  ulteriui 
parcerent,  ted  omnea  vet  nacando  in  tamm  funderant  vel  captivando  aub 
jugum  peipetuie  servitutia  abducerent." 

'  lb.  "  Senea  et  vetulie,  alii  gladiia  obtninoantur,  alii,  nt  porei  ad  turn 
datlnaci,  lanceis  confodiuntur." 

*  lb.  "Rapti  ab  ub^bus  matrum  pamili  in  altmn  aere  projiciuntiir, 
unde  t«ddentes  Uocearum  acuminibua  eicipiuntar  hMtJliboi  cnotMim  sola 
infixia  ;  hSc  cmdelitate  pro  ludorum  apectaoulo  delectabantur  bextiia  crude- 
liores  Scotti."  Of  this  particular  form  of  cruelty  we  hew  again  in  the 
inyasion  of  the  Scots  under  D&vid  in  1 138,  when  it  ia  apedaUy  attributed  to 
the  savages  of  Galloway ;  Bee  .^tbelred  of  BiavBUi,  X  Scriptt.  341 ;  Hen. 
Hunt.  Scriptt.  p.  Bwdam,  iii.    Simeon  adds  the  curioua  reflexion,  "Sic 
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;  of  age  and  strraglh  to  be  nseftO  in  slavery,  irere 
en  in  fott^rs  to  the  land  of  bondagv.'  ^laav  =■«!' 
ugh  fatiguo.  ^ome  of  tbem  i>eTer  tti  rise  again  ;  tboee  in 
m  life  was  left  found  do  pity,  (wt  were  dnTMi  on  all  tiie 
L>  Tins[«ringl_v  by  the  rnthlcss  1>iddin^  ftf  Matcolm.' 
s.  we  are  told,  was  Scotland  filled  with  Englisli  sUtm 
ther  sex.  There  woe  not  a  village,  there  was  not  even 
ii^c.  90  poor  but  an  English  captive  was  there  to  be 
in  thraldom.^ 

I'bile  Malcolm  was  thus  making  his  fearfal  maioh 
eirarJs,  rich  with  the  homan  spoil  of  Kngland,  the 
Hi^h  exiles  had  reached  his  land  in  entity  by  sea.  To 
:>  at  lea.-i  of  the  party  it  was  only  a  momentary  shelter. 
»rd  Bam  and  Bishop  jEthelwine  soon  left  S<y>tland  to 
c  I  he  fortunes  of  their  countrjmen  among-  the  fens  of 
'  Hut  the  .T-'theling  and  his  family  paid  Malcolm  s 
■ir  visit,  and  one  of  the  coroi>any  was  now  at  last  per- 
vi]  til  .icee[it   the  land  of  refuge  as  s   lasting    home. 
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Scottieli  King  with  the  Heter  of  the  English  ^theling  was  chap,  ix, 
now  aot  long  delayed.     Malcolm's  first   wife,  Ingebiorg,  Msloolm 
the  widow  of  Thorfinn,'  the  mother  of  the  two  young  Earls  Margsrat 
who  had  tarried  with  the  Norwegian  fleet  at  Kiccall,*  must '?  """" 
Tiave  been  removed  in  some  way,  and  for  Margaret's  sake  Quoation 
we  may  liope  that  she  was  removed  by  death  rather  than  »•  w  his 

J         c  J  toruier  wire 

by  divorce.-'     But  the  eagerness  for  the  match  was  wholly  Ingobiorg. 
on    Malcolm's    side.     He  indeed  might    well    be  bent  on 
such  an  alliance.     Margaret  was  indeed  a  banished  wan< 
derer ;  bat  both  her  penonal  meritB  and  tbc  splendoar  of 
her  deeceat  set  ber  fiir  above  sacb  wives  as  the  Kings  of 
Scots  had  hitherto  taken  to  sbate  their  thrones.    None  of 
Malcolm's  predeceasors  had  ever  had  the  dianoe  of  wooing 
a  bride  whose  fathers  were  the  whole  line  of  Weet-Saxon 
Kings,  and  whose  mothers  kin  went  up  to  the  Ctesars  who 
bare  rule  over  Rome.*     But  both  the  sisters  of  Eadgar  Margu^'* 
were    inclined    to    a    religious    life.      Christina    we    shall  ^j  g„^ 
see   again  as    the   stem    Abbess    of  a   famous    Enelish  uQwiUing 
monastery,  and   Margaret's   prayer  at  this  time  was  to 
serve  the  mighty  Lord  through  this  short  life  in  pure 
maidenhood.^     She  herself,  ber  brother,  and  all  her  com- 
panions, at  first  utterly  refused  to  hearken  to  the  King's 
suit.     But  the  love  of  Malcolm  was  not  to  be  withstood. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p,  345. 

'  lb.  pp.  350.  358,  376. 

'  See  Appendix  U. 

*  The  Kngliuli  Climtuder  deecants  with  evident  pride  on  HuguM'a 
doubly  royal  kindred  j  "Of  geleaffuUan  and  xSelan  cynne  heo  wiea 
aapmngon ;  hire  (eder  Hiee  Eadsud  nSeling,  Sadmundei  Buna  kyngee ; 
Eadmund  ^)>elrediDg,  j£)«1red  E^adgaring,  Eadgar  Eadrtding  [it  ihoald  be 
Eadmundiag],  and  swa  forO  on  thst  cynecynn,  and  hire  modcr  oynn  gnS  to 
Ileiiirice  casere,  N  hcfde  aiiwald  ofer  Rome."  Henry  the  Second  ooght  to 
be  m«uit ;  but  some  of  the  reflected  gloiy  of  Henry  the  Third  wenu  to  lie 
tbrown  back  00  him. 

=  Chron.  Wig.  1067 ; 

"  pat.  beo  an  m^4tbade  On  )>iaan  life  eceortau, 

Mihtigan  Drihtne  On  clmm  foibafednysse 

Mid  lichoman  licre  heortan  Cweman  mihte." 
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call  wilii  her  brother  till  he  aaid  Yea;  for  in  troth 

irat  not  say  otberwiee,  sveing  Oiey  had  f»>me  into  his 
r.^  In  fact  the  marriago-vow  of  Margaret  to  ISfaloola 
I  to  have  been  plighted  as  nnwillingly  as  the  homage- 
of  Harold  to  William,     fiut  the  rcealts  id  the  two 

were  widely  differeiit.  It  was  a  good  day  indeed  for 
ilm  and  for  Scotland  when  Margaret  was  pct-Buaded 
nstrained  to  exchange  the  easy  self-dedication  of  the 
er   for  the    harder    task    of  doing  her  duty   in  that 

of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her. 
ITirct  heoamt-  the  mirror  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
na,  and  none  ever  more  worthily  earned  the  honoms 
lintsliip.'-  Her  gentle  influence  reformed  whatever 
■d  to  be  reformed  in  her  husband,*  and  none  laboured 
diligently  for  the  advance  of  all  temporal  and 
ual  enlightenment  in  her  adopted  country.*  The 
of  Malcolm  played  a  part  not  wholly  unlike  the  part 
d  I'V  tlie  earlier  wives  of  ^Ethelbert  and  Eadwine,  an 
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cliaii^s    in   various    jminU  where   the    traditions  uT  t)ie  chap.  xx. 
Scottish  Church  still  differed  from  the  received  practice  of 
"Western  Christendom.'     She  beeanie  the  oorri'Spoiident  of 
Lanfranc,^  and  her  life  was  written  by  the  holy  Prior  and 
Bishop  Tur^t.^    And,   to   turn   from   the  personal    and 
ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  marriage  to  its  historical  and 
political  side,  no  royal  marriage  was  ever  more  iniportant 
in  its  results  for  both  of  the  countries  concerned.     It  was 
through  Margaret  that  ihe  old  kiiiffly  blood  of  England 
passed  into  the  veine  of  the  descendante  of  the  Conqueror  ]* 
it  was  in  her  daughter,  the  hcareM  of  her  virtues,  that  the 
green  tree  b^;an  to  retom  to  iti  |dsoe.^    And  in  the  kuid  Impnlw 
of  her  adoption  tlie  mifldtoi  <^  Msrguet  mf  to  pat  the  ^^.i, 
finishing   stroke  to  the  process   which  was  fiwt  mating  1°^^^^ 
Scotland  English.     The  Kings  of  Scots  had  already  learned 
that  their  English  earldom  of  Lothian  was  in  truth  the 
most    valuable    portion    of  their  dominions.     Malcolm's 

*  From  the  wonlB  of  the  Chnmiclsr  one  might  klmoat  luve  tlioDght  that 
Mugkiet  had  to  work  on  >  hekthen  brid^^rocou,  juM  Uke  her  Frankiih  and 
Kentish  pradeoeason.  And  certainly,  to  jadge  from  what  we  have  eeen  of 
him  on  hii  Northnmbiiaki  raid,  Malodm  would  leem  to  have  bsini 
pemmally  a  far  more  unpraoiUiig  mbjeot  than  jBthdberiit  or  Badwina. 
In  the  ChronioUa  Malcdm  it  "viz  Infiddii ;"  Margaret  ij  >ent  " ^one  kjng 
gerihtfm  of  {wm  dweliande  jmte,  and  geh^ean  bine  to  beteran  wcige,  and 
hi*  leode  HUDod,  and  alegnean  >»  nn^eawaa  >»  wo  >cod  «r  beeode."  On 
the  nature  of  theae  "an)«awas,"  aee  Mr.  E.  W.  Bobertwm,  I.  149.  His 
whole  aoCDuiit  of  Makolm  and  Margaret  diould  be  lead.  Bee  «ln>  Inae>' 
Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  E6  (though  an  utiheaid-of  explrit  is  there 
attributed  to  Margaret's  &ther),  and  Burton's  whcJe  chiqiter  begimUng  i. 
37». 

*  Sse  the  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  her,  Giles,  i.  sg,  but  it  amtaina  no 
historical  in(bnnati(in.  He  sends  to  hw  a  oertain  Qoldewinus,  who  from  his 
name  ma;  be  supposed  to  be  an  T'Sig<i.tinBn, 

■  The  Life  of  Margaret  b;  Turgot,  printed  in  Mr.  Hiode'*  edition  of 
■   Kmeon,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  we  have  at  a  penooal  and 
eocledastlcal  biographjr,  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  marriage  at  a  men 
piece  of  hiitorj. 

*  The  descent  of  the  Conqaeror's  sons  from  JiUred  seems  lo  have  been 
forgotten.     See  vol.  i.  p.  14;  ii,  p.  301. 

'  S*e  vtJ.  Ui.  p.  II, 
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rii  in   KD^Iand,  bis  ctoae  rdatioos  with  Slward  and 

^,  doubtless  helped  on  tii«  8[in*d  nf  English  mfl»eiM«s 
ntland.'  And  the  coming  of  Slargaret  and  the  Eng- 
exiles  who  followwl  in  ber  train  tinally  settled  the 
■r.  Lothian,  und  the  neighbouring  lands  which,  like 
soon  hccame  as  En^iieh  as  Lofhtan,  betranic,  as  I  eaid 
the  lieginninj^r  of  this  work,'  the  historicaJ  Scotland. 
Kinf^'s  of  Scots  who  sprang  from  Klaloolm  and  Mar- 
were  Englishmen,  £])eaking  English,  often  bearing 
ish  nanies,^  ranking  as  the  highest  among  English 
■s,*  and  not  ivhoUy  without  hopes  of  the  English 
'n.  Just  at  the  moment  when  England  became  ia 
niiasiire  French,  Scotland  became  thoronghly  English. 
Celtic  portion  of  northern  Britain  l>ccame.  like  the 
c  [tort inn  of  southern  Britain,  a  troublesome  appendage 
h  it  cost  much  pains  to  keep  in  even  nominal  allegi- 
Tlie  Scotland  bo  formed,  the  kingdom  of  Dunfcrm- 
;md    l>liuburgh,  remained  an  English  state,  speaking 
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widely  different  ae  was  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ob*p.  xi, 
from  the  sist-er  of  Eadgar  jEtheling — completed  the  work 
which  the  earlier  marriage  began.  In  three  generations, 
after  exactly  the  space  of  a  huudred  years,  the  descendants  'S°3- 
of  the  second  Margaret  contrived  to  place  themselves  by  a 
pretended'  hereditary  right  on  the  throne  which  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  the  cider  Margaret  had  striven  in  vain 


The  next  year,  probably  tiie  year  of  the  marriage  of     1071, 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  the  year  of  the  revolt  and 
re-conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.    William  wbb  fnlly  occupied 
in  that  quarter  till  a  late  stage  of  the  autmon,*  and  no 
step  conld  at  once  be  taken  to  revenge  the  Northumbrian 
inroad  of  Malcolm.     All  that  vre  hear  of  the  North  during  Waioher 
the  year  which  was  so  bui^  in  the  East  is  the  reception  bmooh  of 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Lotharingian  Walcher,  i>^^^ 
in  his  diocese.     The  King's  English  favouritfl,  Eglaf  the  ^P^  3* 
Housecarl,  and  other  men  of  note,  led  the  new  prelate  as 
£ar  as  York.     He  was  there  met  at  the  King's  bidding 
by  Gospatric,  the  Earl  of  his  diocese,  and  was  led  to  his 
cathedral  city,  where  at  Midlent  he  took  posseesion   ofA|iril3, 
the   chair  of  Saint  Cuthberht,'  the  first  man  of  foreign        ' 
birth  who  had  sat  there  since  the  days  of  the   Scottish 
missionaries  in  the  first  in&ncy   of  the   Northhumbriau 
Church. 

During  the  former  part   of  the   next  year  William's  Williuu'i 
presence  was  needed  in  his  own  duchy,*  but  in  the  autumn  ,guiat 
his  hands  were  free,  and  in  the  month  of  August  he  Bet|^*!^; 
forth  against  Scotland  with  a  mighty  force  both  by  land  «07a- 
and  sea.'     He  went  at  once  to  avenge  the  special  wrongs  a^^"' 

'  See  Growth  of  the  English  Conititulion,  pp.  13I-136. 
'  See  above,  p.  47S. 

*  Sim.   Into.   :07i  (8g  Hinde).      On   E^  or  "Ehi  Hiuckri,"   aee 
above,  p.  304.  *  See  below,  {  4. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib,  107a.     "H«rWilldm  cyng  hedde  wdpfTrde 
VOL.  IV.  L  1 
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I  hi^  kiagiidm  had  Buffeniil  at  the  hands  of  Matoali,' 
o  asstTt  in  a  pmctksl  ifajipe  hU  dftim  to  the  Imperat 
9  of  his  predeceflsara  oner  the  whole  lide  of  SritatiL- 
iag  ol^e  ir»s  now  lacking  lo  the  periectiaa  of  WUUmb  ■ 
unt.  England  was  his  own;  lb«  sabjngatioB  of  iha 
^  Britons  mig^t  be  left  to  ihe  EarU  of  the  banfar; 
hv  ^ul'JDgaiinn  of  the  graatest  raanl  of  the  ^Bfii^ 
nir  Taseal  of  undoubted  kinglr  nnk,  wsb  ■■  oAa*- 
whii'h   called   for  hi>  own  yicwmee  sod  for  his  fid 

Tbe  at«l  was  sent  to  boet  the  whole  ooMt,*  whae 
im^-ir    set    ft'rtli   with   the  had   untj. 
dng^  (lime   Eailrio  the  Wild,  the  hero   of  1 

who  had  )>eea  receiTed  to  the  Kii^s  peeee  afaoeC 
-«ars  l-efor?.*     We  are  not  toU  whether  Eadne'a  pi*- 

W3S  ilic  resale  of  his  new-bom  \oywltj;  or  ■h<<liw 
<£  called  on  to  follow  nHUui  into  Scotlaad  m  Bac- 

vts  prrhap^  called  on  to  foDow  hun  i&to  'Hmm*.* 

II  1-rentf.  it  is  plain  that  the  pasticci  wfaic^  VmAnt 

in  WitHam'':  Knd  w»a    niitwvnilv  >t  U«t     >»■  «f  kiafc 
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the  Old-Eoglish  kingly  house ;  he  might  be  the  protector  ma.  tMf 
of  Eadgar,  the  husband  of  Margaret;  but  just  at  that 
time  Englishmen  would  be  far  more  likely  to  look  on 
him  simply  as  the  last  and  mnet  brutal  ravager  of  North- 
humberland,  and  they  might  look  on  William  as,  for  the 
nonce  at  least,  the  avenger  of  that  great  wrong.  Never 
would  Knfrlishmen  be  so  ready  to  acknowledge  William 
as  their  lawful  King  as  whea  he  was  about  to  lead  them 
forth  against  the  old  enemy  of  England.  Men  to  whom 
it  was  pain  and  grief  that  William  should  be  King  of  the 
English  would,  now  that  he  was  King  of  the  English,  be 
ready  to  do  him  loyal  eerrioe  in  asBerting  the  rights  of 
the  EDgltsh  Crown  over  its  foreign  Tassals.  Men  might 
for  a  moment  forget  Senlao  and  York  and  Ely,  as  they 
followed  the  standard  of  a  King  who  might  seem  to  be 
leading  the  hosts  of  England  to  another  Bmnanburh. 

But  the  Scottish  campaign  of  William  was  not  destined  WilUuu  In 
to  be  marked  by  any  special  feat  of  arms.     His  march 
might  pass  for  a  repetition  of  the  march  of  Cnut,  thirty- 
Rve  years  before.'     Whatever  resistance  William  met  with 
he  easily  overcame;*   but  there  is  nothing  to  show  theNoMmsd 
Norman,  any  more  than  the  Danish,  Conqueror  had  to'*''''*"^* 
assert  his  rights  over  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  a  pitched 
battle.     William  marched  through  Lothian,  the  English 
earldom  held  by  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  crossed  the  Forth,' 

'  See  vdL  i.  p.  444. 

'  I  presume,  with  Liog&nl  (i.  4G6),  that  this  b  the  meuung  of  tha  diffi- 
cult vonlB  of  the  Chnmioka,  "ukI  he  far  luht  ne  fimde  [«•  fo  heom  |ie 
betere  (bet,  Petrib.)  were."     But  leeThoqie,  li.  179. 

■  This  leemH  to  be  Mr.  Earle'e  eipUnktlon  (Fuallel  ClmaJidei^  348, 
349)  of  the  other  difficult  panage  which  goes  jiwt  before  In  the  Chronkka, 
"  anil  hie  luid^rnle  Kt  {nm  gewnde  Inn  Isdile,"  or  in  Woroeetar,  "himaylf 
mid  IiIb  laadfynle  ferde  imi  ofer  fat  meS."  I^a  worda  of  the  Waverley 
Annals  (Add.  Man.  igi),  refetred  to  bj  Mr.  Earie,  and  wbltii,  aa  uana), 
tranxlate  the  Peterborongh  Chronicle,  are  "eierdtuni  mum  per  ttfnun 
^iid  Scodteadt  iotroiUixit."  "Ian  Itedde;"  William  waa  Dot  "inn,"  he 
had  not  reached  th?  goDUine  acoUuh  realm,  till  he  cr<»ed  the  Forth.     So 

lU 
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found  himsi'lf  m  the  proper  Scotland.  He  jnwMd 
Lroiigh  thf  Celtic  lands  over  which,  under  the  gfintk 
encc  of  ^fiirgnret,  civilization  was  just  beginning  to 
id  itself.     Ill-  came  near  to  the  broad  eetoary  of  the 

thi"  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  wilder  DortJi^nt 
,   the  home   of  the  unmixed  aiid   uneoQquered  Celt. 

mountain  rampart  of  that  laud  frin^s  the  di^taot 
stape  at  the  furthest  point  to  which  William's  mission 
'onipieror  led  him.  This  was  at  Abernethy,  the  more 
iierly  spot  of  that  name,  a  spot  said  to  have  oncc^  been 
reliinH;-place  of  the  Pictish  Kings,  but  which  is  now 
^!iu  villag'e,  though  still  keeping  the  name  of  a  burgfh. 
town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  low  range  of  hills  looking 
n  on  the  wide  Tay  and  on  the  loftier  hills  beyond  it, 
its  houses  cluster  round  a  structure  which  has  but  one 
w  witliin  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  round  bell-tower, 
ihape,  it  may  be,  borrowed  from  distant  Ravenna,  but 
led  witJi  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  had  been 
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still  stands,  ife  upper  portion  seeniingly  rebuilt  soon  iift«r  cbap.  xx. 
William's  day,  >mt  with  the  lower  part  of  its  primitive 
fabric    still    untouched,  at  the    spot    where    William    and 
Malcolm  met  face  to  face.     The  King  of  Scots  came  to  MJoolm 
Abemethy,  and,  under  the   shadow  of  the  old    Scottish  ^^^"^ 
tower,  he   liecame  the  man   of  the  Conqueror,   now,  like  Wflliaiii. 
the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  not  only   King  of 
the  AngJes  aud   Saxons,  but  Lord  of  the  whole  Empire 
of  the  lele  of  Albion.     As  the  elder  Malcolm  had  bowed 
to  Cnnt,  BO  the  younger  Malcolm  now  bowed  to  William. 
The  vassal  was  received  into  the  peace  of  hia  lord,  and  he  MiOoalm 
gave  hostages  for  his  good  fwth,  the  young  Duncan,  his  ^"j]^^ 
son  by  the  dead  or  forsaken  Ingebiorg,  being  among  them.' «  *  l>°^ 
No  further  details  are  given ;    it  is  indeed  said  in  one 
version  that  Malcolm  did  some  kind  of  homage  to  Robert 

Cbrooiclee  ( Jobnetone.  1 43),  "  Eic  [Kenneth,  Eadgar's  KennetH]  est  qui 
tnbujt  magnam  oivitatem  Brechne  Domino,'^  gi^^  the  d&te  of  the  fbuuda- 
tion  of  the  church  nnd  tower  of  Brechin.  The  Brechin  toirer  is  purely 
Irish  ;  at  Abemethy  the  upper  port,  which  has  plainly  been  rebnilt,  Hhawa 
Normmn  touchoi. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  1071.  "And  ve  cyng  Helcobn  com  and 
griSede  wiK  )»ae  cyng  WiUelm,  ud  giilaa  anlde,  and  hli  man  wns." 
HiBt  Dimcao  waa  one  of  the  hoetagea  ^>pean  fnna  Chiwi.  Petrib.  logi, 
where  ire  read  of  him,  "  awa  awa  Ui  fieder  hine  urea  cyngei  fieder  kt  to 
giaie  geeenld  h^fde."  Compare  Florence,  1087,  Florence  cut*  Oie  fbrmuhl 
of  BubtDiBSion  shorter,  bnt  lulds  the  place  ;  "  Rex  Scottorum  Maloolmnj,  in 
loco  qui  dicitur  Abernithid,  occurrit  [Willelnio]  et  hinno  luus  derenit." 
So  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  150;  "Malcolmoi,  antaqnam  ad  manua 
TenJretur,  se  dedidil."  jEthel.  Kiev.  X  Scriptl.  340;  "BBllicwraa  ille 
Malcolmua  ileditv/ne  factue  ent  noeter."  Yet  to  become  the  man  of  ■  lord 
is  not  a  Roman  deilitio.  Mr.  Robertson  (1.  137,  ii.  401),  on  the  strength  of 
the  account  in  Florence,  1091,  tries  hard  to  make  out  ^t  Mahxdm  aimply 
did  homage  for  twelve  lordships  in  England  and  a  penrion  of  twelve  marka 
in  gold.  Mr.  Burton  (I.  409)  looks  the  matter  In  the  &ce,  but  It  ia 
odd  to  make  Florence  borrow  from  .^thelred.  But  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Robertson  for  aending  me  to  the  passage  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  the  UUter  Annabi,  107a,  Johnstone  (69).  In  the  version  of  John- 
stone the  Kind's  BOD^doubUesB  Duncan — is  made  to  be  among  the 
hrwtages,  but  in  the  Latin  text  in  O'Codih',  iv.  3.^3,  It  appears  thus ; 
' '  Franci  profecti  sunt  Albaniam,  et  abstulerunt  Regem  Albanbe  aecom 
obddem." 
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^tUUm's  mcceuor;'  bat  it  nur  U  doabtcd  wketk* 
Ls  muob  more  to  be  betiet-ed  thin  the  TodaUx  tm- 
>a  that  William  reqairai  tlut  the  Scote  ■faooU  giw 
beir  ancient  praetM>e  of  eating  hmiuui  Boh.'    We  dlD 
a[«  W  nearer  the  maik,  if  we  goes  tlut  amoi^  tk 
IS  of  i^ee  was  s  demuid  od  WilIi»m*B  ade  tb»t  Ead^ 
Id  be  no  longer  BheUered  m  SeotUod.     We  next  b»t 
m  in  Glanders,  two  jean  later,  vben  be  was  still  ovt 
le  KiDg'^  peace;*  and  no  otber  time  or  caiase  toi)us 
>va]  from  Si-'.ttand  seems  eo  likelr.     William  bad  thai 

n  a  deep   iinpreBsiou  od  the  Scottish   King-  and  his 

.'  at  AberaelhT  was  the  crowning  day   of  William's 
loe.      Hf  1V3S  for  a  moment  undisputed  lord,  witbont 
;-  moving  his  tongue  against  him,  from  the  Ortnep 
ne  Angevin  march.     The  Bastard  of  Falaise,   Duke. 
;.  and  more  than    King,  gave  the   law,    not   onir  at 
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as  his  [iled^  of  Bworn  brotherhood  to  Tosttig.'     William  oHiP.  xi. 
no  doubt  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  it  would  be  bo. 
But  be  hatl  no  motive  or  excuse  for  tarryinjjf  any  longer 
mthin  tbe  dominions  of  his  nortbem  vassal.     The  Lord  HeratoniB 
of  all  Britain,  liaving  received  the  homage  and  the  hostages      **' 
of  the  Scoitish  King,  turned  his  face  southward  and  came 
back  to  England  with  his  host.' 

The  march  of  William  from  Scotland  was  marked  hj  ijBgmiarj 
important  events  in  the  history  of  Northumberland.    A  ut  mud), 
legendary  tale,  recording  one  of  the  osnal  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  enables  tu  to  trace  out  part  of  his  coarse.     He  Ue  nacbm 
came  back  by  the  site  which  had  been  the  Pons  Mji  of  ^'^'f"' 
Roman  days,  and  which  was  to  become  the  great  haven  of  dwrtar,  or 
Newcastlc-upon-Tyne,    In  William's  day  the  B«man  name  on-Tyne. 
had  been  forgotten,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Castle 
did  not  arise  till  a  later  stage  of  his  reign.     The  place  was 
known  by  the  less  famous  name  of  Monkchester.*    The 
Roman  bridge  too  had  vanished,  and  those  wonderful  works 
of  modem  skill  which  carry  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  Britain  over  the  broad  stream  of  Tyne  had  as  yet  no 
later  forerunner.     The  stream  was  high,  and  crossing  by 
any  means  was  impossible.'    The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how 
William  was  obliged  to  tarry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

'  See  vol.  il.  pp.  385,  45?- 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  1071.  "8e  cyng  iuun  gewemde  mid  e&lie 
bis  fyrdc." 

*  This  Btory  comos  from  a  life  of  8uat  Oiwine  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society  in  their  volume  of  Miwellaiie*  Blogr^hics,  1S3S.  II  begins  in 
p.  lO  ;  "  QumUiu  tempare  quum  Rex  ills  victoriosissiniiu  WHlslmua,  qui 
NoriaanniB  AngUam  in  maiin  Uxti  lubjugnTit,  cam  eiendta  valido  a  Scotli 
revericretur,  drca  locum  qui  nunc  Noyum  Caetdlum  dicitur,  quondam  vero 
Monecestni  iHcebatur,  fiiit  tentoria  super  Tyaam  flaviuiu." 

*  Vita  Oawini,  3i.  "Ccoti^erat  enimtunc  tcmpoiia  fluvium  ipeum  adw 
ease  derivatum  ut  transvodari  nuaquam  poaaeC,  nee  pontu  qui  modo  oenutur 
odmiuiculo  pateret  tnuuatud.  HujuB  igitur  neceuitadg  occaaiiine,  Bex  inibi 
nunnuUaia  rec<:rat  m<iism." 
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liow  hifl  rollowfTB.  used  to  Kve  by  rapine,'  pinndcnd 

cnuntrv  round,  and  especial Ir  sacked  TrDeiDoath, 
e  such,  etook  of  food  as  wsb  Ittft  &ft«r  tiro  harryii^ 
been  carefully  stored  ap.*  After  this  tliird  scourge 
fallea  on  the  unhappy  Und,  WiUiam  made  his  my 
urham.  He  there  began  tbe  building  of  the  Gunons 
;.  depi^nod  in  this  case,  not  as  the  dwelling  of 
-  or  Earl,  but  as  a  place  where  the  foreign  Bishop 
had  boon  sent  ss  a  shepherd  over  the  tnrbulent  land 
emieia  mig-ht  be  in  safety  against  the  attacks  which 
id  to  look  fur  from  bis  hostile  Bock,*  Thus  arose  the 
fortified  (lalaee  of  the  episco|ial  princes  of  Durham, 
ndf'ius  change  indeed  from  the  hermit  cell  of  Aidaa 
""utlibcTht.  or  even  from  such  a  dwelling  as  maj  have 
icd  tlif  lowlier  state  of  Ealdhun  and  ^tbelwine. 
am  probably  built  only  wbat  was  necessary  for  the 
te'e  defence;  the  most  striking  part  of  the  vast  and 
d  pile  is  perhaps  the  pillared  chapel  of  William  vS 

Ciiri}pf   tlii>  oncceaonr  of  fho    RiEkon    now  <w*ql.);oV«I 
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who  had  indeed  harried  Northumberland  and  mutilated  cBiP.  ix. 
his  prisoners  at  Ely,  but  who  bad  at  least  abstained  from 
taking  the  lives  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies.  Bif^hop 
Walcher  was  saying  mass,  and  the  King  was  present  in 
the  minst«r,  minded  at  once  to  carry  out  his  ungodly  par- 
pose.'  Straightway,  on  the  November  day,  he  was  smitten 
with  an  intolerable  heat.  He  ruslitd  frum  the  church,  he 
forsook  the  coetly  banquet-  which  had  been  made  ready 
for  the  festival,  and  rode  with  all  speed,  but  with  what 
object  is  not  very  clear,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tees,- 

Of  Buch  a  tale  as  tliis  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  ground- 
work.     William  was  not  a  scoffer ;  the  work  of  jeering  at 
English  saints  was  more  in  the  line  of  his  Abbots  ;^  and  . 
no  man  was  less  likely  to  order  a  massacre  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Babylonian  despot.     Another  tale  is,  to  say  the  least.  He  de- 
better  conceived.  William  designed  to  violate  the  privileges  J^die 
of  Saint  Cnthberht  by  laying  an  unusual  tax  on  the  men  of  ^"P" 
his  patrimony.     His  instrument  in  this  evil  work  was  one  hjb  igsnt 
Randolf,  in  whom  we  may  safely  see  the  famous  Flambard.*  ^ij^^ 

budT). 

At  a  later  tinie  (see  Fkwence,  1104)  wnce  doabta  •■  to  the  body  of  Saint 
Cuthberht  were  railed  I^  "  qaoruindam  incredulilaB  abbatnm." 

'  Hilt.  EccL  Don.  iii.  ig.  "In  ipi  Omniuni  Sanctorum  feeUvitate 
pisdicto  episcDpo  misBam  celebrante,  Bex  qunm  id  qnod  anlmo  eonoeperat 
jUDJunque  perficere  vellet." 

*  lb.  "  FeetJnaiu  de  ecdeaii  eifre,  tsUctoque  qaod  ingenti  copii  pnepa- 
ratum  fuerat  convivio,  equum  confeatim  ascendit,  et  qnauaqns  ad  Tecun 
vcniret  in  curaum  urgere  non  cewavit," 

'  Sob  above,  p.  395. 

*  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun,  iii.  10.  "  Peat  tempiu  ^qiiod  quemdam  vocabulo 
Ranulphum  illo  miserat,  qui  ipsitu  Banoti  populum  Regi  tributum  eolvere 
compoUerct."  Randolf  Fluubwd  appean  by  that  Dune  in  DomoHlar  In  the 
town  of  Oxford  (154),  at  Middleton  in  Oifordihire  (157),  where  be  appean 
among  a  list  of  "  derici,"  and  in  three  entriei  in  the  New  Foreit  (ji),  from 
one  ofwhich  it  would  seem  that  Eadward  had  the  credit  of  bringing  him  into 
England.  He  was  by  birth  (Bee  Orderic,  67S  C)  a  son  of  a  priest  in  the 
BcBHin,  and  he  had  a  brother  named  Oibem  (Hist.  Ab.  ii  13).  Two  of  the 
holdingH  belonged  M  Engliab  owners  T.  R.  E.,  but  of  one  we  read,  "  ladem 
Ranulfiu  tenuit  in  ipsa  villa  i.  hidam,  et  pro  tanto  ee  defendebat  T.  R.  E." 
I  presume  that  he  in  al«o  the  Rannlfaa  Flamme  in  Hampehire  (49)  who 
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ainu  apptars  ia  iht  nest  raign  ae  the  author  of  hH  eril, 
le  enilcd  his  dars  oa  a  magiiifio«iit  {nvlaLe  on  Saint 
bt^rbt's  throtit.-,  aod  ataMted  for  kia  misdeeds  bj^  waiii^ 
ui^'htr  nave  of  Saiat  CoUiWrht's  minster.  The  tsk 
how  the  future  Bishop  of  Durham  v»e  eoablad  to  hear 
_'i^  in  his  own  i«raoii  to  the  wotvder-worfcinf;  powers  of 
>rti]c:L'i-s*or.  In  the  night  Wfor^  the  dav  on  which  the 
nne  to  \ie  levied.  Saint  CothbeHit  appnuvd  to  iht 
-is*iT  in  his  sleep ;  he  »raot«  him  with  bis  paatoral  staS^ 
A'umei]  hini  that,  if  be  did  not  Ep«edilT  dep&rt  oot  of 
i>'ly  leyiou,  a  worse  thing  should  befall  him.  Wh«i 
lolf  aw(>kc  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  stir  from  his 
He  told  hi?  tale  to  all  vlw  came  near  him ;  be 
r&i  himself  that,  if  be  eacaped  alive,  be  would  do  no 

uron^  to  Saint  Cuthberbt  or  his  people.  He  implored 
aim's  forg-ivt-Qe^  and  made  a  eoetlr  gift  at  bis  sbnac. 
has  in  vuin.  as  long  as  he  tarried  nHthin  the  fovbidden 

rs.   He  nas  carried  in  a  Utter  through  tJie  fa 
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of  his  policy.  A  foreign  prince  who  respected  the  privileges  oatp.  xx. 
of  Saint  Cuthberht  would  be  looked  on  with  more  kindly 
eyes  thnn  a  native  prince  who  disregarded  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  perhaps  see  in  both  the^e  stories  signs 
that  the  frightfnl  severities  of  William's  rule  in  the  North 
bad  gained  him  a  worse  name  there  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Idngdnm.  and  that  he  was  remembered  as  a  kind  of 
bugbear  who  might  be  made  the  subject  of  any  tale  of 
opprestion  or  eztortion. 

I  turn  from  legend  to  hiatory.     Bishop  Walcher  now  GcqAtHc 

began  his  episcopal  reign  in  his  new  fortress  side  by  side  of  ^  E>ri- 

with  Ealdhnn's  minster,  and  it  was  William's  pleMore  to  ^Lqi^ 

give  him  a   new   temporal  yoke-feUow.     Oospatric   was  io7'- 

deprived   of  his    earldom,  on    charges  heavy  enough  in 

William's  eyes,  but  which  William  had  fully  forgiven  three 

years  before.     He   bad  had  a  share  in  the  slaughter  of 

the  Normans  at  York,  and,  thongh  not  present  in  person, 

he  had   been   an    aceompHce    in  the  earlier  slaughter  of 

which  Bobert  of  Comines  had  been  the  victim.'     Whatever 

may  have  been  the  truth  of  this  latter  charge,  there  was 

no  donbt  about  the  former;   bnt  it  was  a  charge  which 

told  equally  against  the   Earl   whom   William  chose  to 

succeed  him.     William  was  not  yet  prepared  i^io  to  try 

the  experiment  of  sending  a  stranger  to  role  that  distant 

and   turbulent    province.     He   bestowed   the   earldom   of 

Northumberland  on  an  Englishman,  and   one  who,  like 

Gospatric,  came  by  female  descent  from  the  ancient  Earls 

and  Kings  of  the  land.     The  government  of  Northumber-  Wkltheof 

land  was  given  to  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  and  .£thel-  ^^v 

&ed,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  descent  was  looked  upon  as  b^lud. 

ioj)-io75. 

■  Sim.  Dun.  1071,  p.  Sg.  "  Rediena  inde  [&om  Sootknd]  Willelmm 
CovpAtricuin  comitatiui  hoDore  privavit,  imponeiu  illi  qQod  oonsUio  et  »iixilio 
sffuiaset  ds  qui  ComitoiD  cam  mils  in  Dimelmo  peremenuit,  licet  ipae  ibidem 
preteiui  Don  fuiaeet,  et  quia  in  parte  hoatium  fuiaaet  quuin  Noimumi  apud 
EbOTacun)  n 
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^  kaa  ftt  ka-it  a  fntmom  fcr  tke  MBcaaMK  «•  tk 
,m:-  tie  «te  kfi^r  ^^  "f  TTwHiMjiliii  ^ 
in^i-jD.  alrearir  ywhahly  Am  bodh^id  of  ifae  Ki*^ 

Jodiib-^    G^Miotrie  Wimft  h  aSk,  amA  Aitted  to 
ro  betweeft  the  two  e 
-lao'l^n.    The  M  qi^nd  b 
^r^-tTm  :  both  were  cooBMa  of  Wiling  TW&eoCtiifc 

mwle  ibe  baniAed  BbiI  a  gnat  of  H 

in  I^-thun  till  I 

irrin  to  lur?  cone  in  tk  caae  of  Coftric,  as  &^ 

la  the  lase  r>r  Abbot  .Ahdnge,'  dotni^  tlie  R^s  of 
SIT)  himself.  Gospatnc,  tboaeli  Ulen  fnHo  km  aiM!tfnt 
h  aQi)  hoDoora,  appttt*  ia  the  Sorvej^  aa  a  eoBaUer- 
latKlr.tvDCT.  and  hts  three  Kns,  Dolfia,  Wahheo^  aad 
itrii:.  have  iheir  pbice  is  the  Inesl  histoiy  of  nortlMfa 
ini].*  lli$  ^uorcssor  Wahheof  at  ooce  formed  adoae 
inhip  with  the  new  Btfhap  of  Darham.  Whalvrcr 
iTt-s  Walcber  took  lor  the  soul's  health   of  his  fioek. 
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(if  Siward  iirTostig  reached  him,  or  whether  law  wfis  found  cuap.  xx. 

too  weak  to  strike  so  powerful  an  oflender.     But  liis  crime 

was  now  to  be  visited  on  those  who  were  guiltless  of  it. 

The  old  tragedy  was  acted  over  again.     Thurbrand  had 

slain  Uhtred;  Uhtred's  son  Ealdred  had  slain  Thurbrand; 

Tburbrand's  son  Carl  had  slain  Ealdred,  and  had  slain  him 

in  despite  of  the  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood.     "Whether  there 

was  any  such  fonaal  tie  between  Waltheof  and  the  bodb  of 

Carl  we  know  not ;  but  tliey  had  at  least  fought  at  his  side 

against  the  Norman  in  the  great  march  upon  York,  and 

even  a  crime  of  their  own  doing  migbt  veil  have  been 

forgiven  to  fellow-soldiera  in  encb  a  caose.     But  Waltheof 

could  not  forgive  the  death  of  the  grandiather  whom  he 

had  never  seen.     The  sons  of  Carl,  whose  estates  wonld  Ths  ko* 

seem  to  have  been  left  to  them  by  William,  were  feasting  ^,^^ 

in  the  house  of  their  elder  brother  at  Seterington  in  York-  ^  ""^  ■>* 

,  Walthoof. 

shire.     A  party  of  young  men,  sent  across  the  border  by  1073. 

the  Earl  of  t)ie  Northumbrians,  came  upon  them,  as  the 
Normans  came  on  Hereward,  when  they  were  thus  unarmed 
and  unsuspecting.  The  whole  (kmily,  all  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Carl,  were  cut  off,  save  one  son,  Sumorled, 
who  chanced  not  to  be  present,  and  another,  Cnnt,  whose 
character  had  won  him  such  general  love  that  the  mur- 
derers themselves  could  not  bring  themselves  to  slay  him.* 
The  slayers  went  back  to  their  master  with  the  spoils  of 

'  Tbe  Btoiy  u  laid  by  Simeon  of  Diirluun  In  the  enluged  Florence,  1073, 
p.  gi,  and  mora  fully  in  the  tnct  De  Obaeanone  Dunelini  (157)  ;  "  Comea 
Woltheof  .  .  .  miBBi  multi  juTenum  mviu,  an  mi  inter&ctiDnBm  jfniTU- 
umil  clade  vindicavit.  Enuit  lumque  filii  Carl  oonrivuitea  ramol  in  domo 
fntris  sui  majoria  in  Set«migetuD  ana  loDge  ab  Eboraoo,  qu«  inopinata  qui 
miiM  fuenut  pneoccupuitaii  amvl  clade  dmul  peremerunt,  pneter  Cnutoneoi, 
cui  pro  iiuita  illi  bonitate  TiUm  pennlaerunt.  Sumerieds,  qui  usque  bodie 
sapenst,  ibi  non  adent."  The  miter  was  eridcntlj  thinking  of  the 
aoui  of  Job.  IdodB  held  bj  Sumoried  T.  R.  E.  appear  in  Dooieaday,  in 
Bantingdanahire,  )o6  b,  Lincobubire,  340  b  (together  with  Archill,  held  by 
th»  Bishop  of  Durham),  351  6,  3566  (held  by  Colenragen),  371,  YorkaUre, 
300  b.  Cnut  appeaiB  aa  a  holder  T.  B.  E.  in  nuuij  plaoea  in  Yorkshire  and 
elsewhere,  but  there  la  nothing  special  about  the  entries. 
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i-ictims,'   and  lie   nDcienl   crinw   of  Gtrt 
^  V'T  A  siill  ile«|)eT  cHme  on  the  part  of  Wl 


§  3.  Jk-ili^t  m'a  frwUaJ, 
1074 — 1087. 
iHam  Dii^t  cow   fairly  call  bimwlf  master  of  d« 
'  Isle  of  Briuin.     Entrland  waa  his  iaune^tmt«  hn^ 

Sa>tlai>d  ttad  acknowlHtged  kk  oTer-lonl^ip :  iW 
1  p^IIce^.  fDnnaUr  the  vaasala  of  the  English  CVowa, 
<1  <if  lumnn^  tbe  En^tth  border,  mere  notr  ^<i*S 
ai\y  I'rougbt  into  subjwtaoB  by  tbe  Esib  00  tW 
-ra  fmotier.  It  vms  not  wMtderfol  if,  in  sadi  m  tatt, 
.*eam  «br)iilJ  present  itself  to  Wtfliam'a  mind  t^M  te 
:  ulso  ivin  that  other  g^eat  iidand  of  tbe  \fe9ben  am 
w^bii'h   the  dominion  of  Ute   Ca-ew  tbenkselnB  lad 

mtcbed.  A  iDoet  ranulEBble  (Msagre  of  tbe  F^liit 
lioW  shows  that  Wilham  did,  at  least  m  Ua  ^ar 
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Irish  dominioQ,'  we  have  hitherto  had  to  do  with  Ireland  as  cqaf.  xx. 
a  land  whence  Danish  auxiliartoa  came  to  the  help  o(  their 
countrymen  in  Enf;land,  as  the  great  market  for  English 
slaves,  and  as  one  of  the  lands  where  English  exiles  of 
every  party  were  sure  to  find  welcome.     But  now  we  §ce 
distinct  signs  of  a  wish  among  at  least  one  class  of  the 
inhabitants    of   Ireland   to   place    themselves    under   the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Primate.     This  move- The  Danjuh 
ment  began  among  the  Danish   settlers  in  the  cities   ofd^m 
the   eastern   coast,   but   it  is  plaio  that  it  spread  from  ^!^^^ 
tbem  to  some  at  least  among  the  native  Irish.     Among 
the   Danes    snch   a   movement  ms  natoral ;   they   were 
recent  proselytes  to  Christiamty,  and  tbey  had  of  coarse 
embraced  it  in  the  form  nsnal  among  the  Charches  of  the 
West.     They   stood    in    fact    towards   the  native   Celtic  Differanow 
Church  in  mueii  the  same  relation  in  which  the  English  on  the^^iigh 
their  first  conversion  had  stood  towards  the  native  Celtic  f?'*  ^7^ 

(.□urcliea. 

Churches  in  Britain.     "While  strict  diocesan  episcopacy  was  peculiar 
the  mle  of  all  other  Churches,  in  Ireland,  besides  the  more  ^^  "' 
regular  tribal  episcopate,  imaginary  Bishops  without  any  Episco- 
rea I  jurisdiction  were  endlessly  multiplied.    Such  a  practice 
would  naturally  seem  something  strange  and  heterodox  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Scandinavian  converts.     In  such  a  case  it  was 
natural  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  the  neighbouring  island,  whose  Metropolifaa 
claimed  to  be  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea. 
A  movement   accordiogly  began,   which   made  the  Irish 
Church  conform   in    many  points  to  the    English  model, 
even  before  the  political  conquest  under  Henry  the  Second. 
It  began  by  applications   made  to  Lanfranc  by   several  Ai^tlica- 
Kings  and  Bishops,  both  Danish  and  Irish ;  and  we  cannot  i'^  ^ 
doubt  that  the  spiritual  connexion  thus  formed  was  one  of  ?^fl^ 
the  chief  means  by  which  William  hoped  to  bring  the 
island  under  his  dominion  without  slash   or  blow.     The 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  64;  if.  p.  rSJ. 
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■I-    naini;    is    variously    latinized    into    Dons 
maliliis.'     The  answer  of  Ijanfranc^  relates  » 
siasliLul  miittere.       The    death    of   his    eorre 
1,'lit  Lanfraiic  into  a  closer  connexion  witll  th< 
rcliuid.     Hf  was  called  on  to  conseorato   the  i 
'.mattis.     Patrick  the  Bishop-elcct  came  over 
with  k'ttcrs  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 
also  from   a   potentate  to  whom    Lanfranc   g 
din^r  iitlc  of   Kinff   of  Ireland.*     In,    him   i 
^iiize  that  Godred  who  played  a  jwu-t   a^aiost 
111'  tight  at  Stamfordbridgs,'    The  Bishop  wi 
I'd  ill  London,  and  the  English  writers  do  no 
nl   that   he  made    his    profession    to     Lanfrani 
LUitc,  ill  his  letter  to  the  King,  acknowledges  I 

iil<lii»."     1  prcAunte  that  tba  is  the  Duniui  or  Doaoitus  de 
f.i.-l,..|.  ..f  iLu  Gslls,  that  is  of  the  Dimej.  and  m  Archbiahop 
■  ■(  Iri-U  »ii.l  Dane*,  whow  death  is  reeordc-d  in  aU  Uie  Iri 
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faitlifnl    and    orthodox  son    of  the   Roman   Church,  and  chap.  jlx. 

earneBtily  exhorts    him    to    correct  various    abuses  ia  tia  ^"fjJ^^J, 

kingdom,  especially  the  laxity  which  prevailed  as  to  many 

points  touching  marriages  and  divorces.' 

Archbishop  Patrick  was  drownetl  in  the  tenth  year  of  Death  of 

his  episcopate,*  and  his  successor — Donafh,  Doonghus,  or  [;,g^_ 

Donatus — was  also  consecrated  by  Lanfrane.^    His  successor  Dunatu* 

Samuel  was  consecrated  by  Anselm,'  and  the  consecration  c^ted  by 

of  Irish  Bishops  to  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  ^^^"^ 

Limerick  by  the  hands  of  the  English  Primate  occurs  at  samuel 

intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  under  Henry  the  ^J^|^  j, 

Second.''     Lanfranc  had  also  another  Irish  correspondent  in  Anaeim. 

1096. 
a  King  of  native  blood,  who  plays  a  great  part  after  the  q,,,^. 

death  of  Diarmid,'  and   whose  name  is  given  in  various  "jx^enoe 

forms  ranging  from  Toirdhealbach  ua  Briain  to  the  more  tmia  and 

easily  uttered  Terence  O'Brien.'     A  deep  afiection  towards    *'^  ' 

hint   is    professed    by   the    English    Primate,^  bat   he   is 

'  Epp.  l^nfr.  i,  61.  "In  rej^u  veatro  perhibentur  homines  aea  de 
propria,  seu  de  mortuMum  uionun  parentelk  coojugea  docere ;  alii  legitune 
dbi  copnlktu  pro  mrbittio  at  volantate  Tdinquere ;  ncoiiiiUl  mu  kliti  d«re, 
et  ■lianim  infuda  oomlnutatione  redpers."  Ixng  after,  ia  llj>>  Jdbn 
of  Hexham  (X  Scrtptt.  179)  apealu  oT  the  Iriih  >■  "genslcgl  nuptlanuii 

'  Four  Maaten,  ii.  981 ;  Ann.  Ult.  1084,  ap,  O'Caatr,  Iv.  349. 

■  W.  Stnbba,  B^.  Sacr.  Angl  13.  His  death  by  pMtilenoa  Ii  reoorded 
by  the  Four  Masten  (U.  949)  onder  the  jett  1095,  by  the  nam«  of 
Donnghus  Biehop  of  AthCIiath. 

*  See  Eadmer,  34.     He  wae  howeTer  a  mcmk  of  Saint  Alban'l. 

'  After  Samuel,  we  End  (Eadmer,  36)  Malchus  of  Waterfivd,  a  monk  of 
Winchester,  in  109G,  who  waa  recommended  to  An"<'l'n  by  King  Murchadh 
and  his  ton  Diannid,  Gregoiy  of  Dublin  in  nil,  and  Patrick  of  Limerick 
in  1140.    SeeW.  StubbH,  Reg.  Sacr.  AngL  34,  16,  18. 

*  See  alwve,  p.  145. 

'  See  the  Tarious  Irish  Annals  cdlected  in  the  notei  to  the  Four  Bfaatet^ 
1073,  where  a  atrange  legend  is  told  of  him.  Hie  Inlcnnediate  fnrn 
Teriagh  Beemi  to  be  reoagniied,  Lanfnoc  addreaeei  him  aa  "magniflcua 
Hibemis  Rei  Terdeluacua." 

'  Epp.  X«nfr.  i,  61.     Patrick  had  ipoken  so  highly  of  him  "at,  qoamvti 
voe  numquam  viderimuB,  tamquun  Tisoa  bimen  Toa  diligamai,  et  tamquafn 
vioa  ac  bene  cognitia  vobia   aalubritor  oonaolera   et  nncoriasdme  aervire 
cupiamui."    The  flattery  ia  at  leart  well  turned. 
VOL,  IV.  «  m 


7i\f.  i:evolts  kaxvssr  wiluam. 


|rt^  t>  ■  make  ^reat  refoniu  in  hu  mlB.      He  is  9 

rill  r.1  the  pradioe  of  irregolar  a 
f{  the  enl  eostonu  hv  wtiidb  Biabofv  i 
e  B'.shop  onlr,  and  seven)  Bidtt^  woe  eimmm 
e  eaiae  pWe.' 

i$  eix-le^Lastital  intviuHUK  with  Irdukd  fet^s  m  a 
Lit-  iti  the  joint  rei^  of  Williun  and  LAn&mai 
hd  he  notioei]  that  the  luiDe  of  the  Kin^  m 
liih  i^  oerer  futnul  in  any  of  tiie  Primbr's  Wtt 
llr.fh  K.m^  and  prelates.  IIk  wari&«aK  of  ^Ti 
1  hjve  ileemeJ  it  more  dkcnel  to  kevp  for  m  «U 
It-,  till  the  habit  of  Embmisdoo  to  tbe  Pafe  I 
nt  rid  might  lead  men's  muids  to  siA^nt  I 
aW-.  Vt'r  HUT  be  tempted  to  wisb  tkat  "Wi 
i.ii  tn-1  years  longer  to  aitdntake  a  «T»k  wU 
m.'^t  likc'LV  hare  done  more  tboroogUT  tham  i 
y  th>:<7t?  who  came  after  him. 
-•:.'-   ■.■n:'-.  or  erm  hv  William's  ann&   ' 
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1073. 

Wc  must  now  turn  for  a  while  to  William's  dominions 
on  the  mainland,  where  we  shall  Eoon  see  the  Strang  sight 
of  Frenfh-speaking  revolters  against  bis  authority  brought 
back  to  their  allegiance  by  the  axes  of  his  English  subjects. 
But,  befoi'e  things  came  to  this  stage,  the  man  who,  ailer 
William  himself  and  Odo,  had  played  the  foremost  part  in 
the  conquest  of  England,  lost  his   life   beyond   sta   in  a 
quarrel  which  was  neither  English  nor  Norman.     William 
Fitz-Ofibem  had  ever  been  the  man  whom  WJlUam  had 
most  trusted,  and  whom    be  had  ever  chosen    for   those 
posts  which  called  for  the  highest  displays  of  faithfulness. 
daring,  and  miUtary   skill.     Some    danger,  domestic   orWUiiAm 
foreign,  must  have  threatened  the  Norman  duchy  when  osbem 
William  took  away  this  trusted  friend  from  his  command  on  "°J,^°^- 
the  Welsh  border,  and  sent  him  to  help  the  Duchess  Matilda  ChriBtmM, 
in  her  government.'     Of  revolts  in  the  duchy  itself  we 
hear  nothing  at  this  time,  but  the  stirs  which  were  soon  to 
arise  on  the  side  of  Maine,  Anjon,  and  Britanny  may  have 
already  begun  to  cast  their  shadows  before  them.     If  so, 
the  Earl  of  Herefoifl  can  hardly  have  fulfilled  the  special 
errand  on  which  he  was  sent.     For  he  at  once  tamed  his 
thoughts  and  his  energies  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dachy. 
A  dispute  was  there  raging  in  which  the  personal  feelings  A&In  of 
of  Matilda  were  doubtless  deeply  engaged,  bat  in  which  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  the  interests  either  of  England 
or    of  Normandy    were    directly    touched.     Baldwin,   the  De»tli  of 
mighty  Marquess  of  Flanders,  whose  name  we  have  so  ,067. 
often  come  across  in  our  history,  died  in  the  year  following 

'  Ord.  Vit.  516  C.  "  Aimo  quinto  i^nl  lui  GuQlelmui  Rex  Onilleliiinm 
Oiberni  GJiuro  mint  in  NomuumiMn,  at  cmn  Hkthilde  lUigliii  tuflretor 
proTiiicuia."  Ab  the  flfth  yeftr  of  WDlum  begin*  December  35,  1070,  hii 
eUy  miut  b»Te  been  vei;  abort.    The  order  wu  probkblj  given  In  tb« 

Midwinter  riemi^t. 


TIIF.    IIEVOI.TS  AQA1N8T   Wn.LIAM. 


Hnldwiri. 

Oni-    .ra 
1-   ..f  his    . 

A  Norman  son-in-law  had  rfceiTcd  Ihe 
,'  He  was  siicceeJeii  by  one  of  his  m 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  nilere  of  ^ 
divide  their  dominions  among'  their 
n,  at  the  father's  choice,  succeeded  tn 
:  dominions,  while  the  others  mig^ht.  if 
liiiic,  win  settlements  For  themselves  after  the 
-  of  the  Wikings  of  the  fnrther  North.*  Either  in 
iiyc  to  this:  oastom  or  beeanse  he  had  personallv 
fill  liimsclf  the  displeasure  nf  his  father,  another 
liiililwin,  Robert,  had  left  hia  coiintiy  to  seek  for  aa 
limcnt  in  ForeigTi  laiids.^  He  then  went,  like  Harold 
L(in,  through  various  adventures  in  southern  Europe. 
r:iii<,'cM  tale  of  all  is  that  which  t*>ll8  how  the 
"inn  ;;iiards  at  Cimstantinople  offered  liim  the 
■  of  the  East,  and  how  the  reig^ning  Emperor,  by 
X  cuiii-ds  along  the  rivers  which  gave  access  to  Ids 
'(.-.  iiiiidiTod  the  design,^     Thus  baffled  in  the  East. 
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Either  by  forcu  or  by  ptrHiiasioii  he  established  himeeif  in  cmr.  ii 
Frieslabd,  a  name  which,  in  the  geogmphy  of  the  time,  Hi*  e«tal>' 
takes  in  Hollund    and  Zeetond.     There  he  married    Ger-^^^^J^ 
trade,   the   widow   of  Count    Florence,   and   beeiime  the^,"??™. 
guardian  of  her  sou   the  young  Count,  a  bearer  of  that  1063. 
noble    Gothic    name    which    in    the    Low    Count  lies    was 
gradually  cut  short  from  Theodoric  into  Dirk.'      From  his  lEia  tur- 
settletnent  in  this  coontry  he  won — some  say  tbrongh  the  "PtisiMi." 
contempt  of  his  father — the  surname  of  Robert  the  Frisian,^ 
On  the  death  of  the  elder  Baldwin  one  version  makes  a 
war  at  once  arise  between  the   two  brothers.     The  new  War  be- 
Count  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  is  said  to  have  q^^^ 
attacked    Robert    without    provocation    in     his     Frisian  "^^**''* 
dominions,  and   to    have    fallen  in  battle   against  him.^ 
However  this  may  be,  it  is   certain   that  Baldwin  died  Death  of 
after   a   short   reign,  leaving   his   son  Amulf  under   the  ,o^q_ 
regency  of  his  mother  Richildis  of  Hennegau,  now  for  the 
second  time  a  widow.*     This  was  in  truth  the  age  of  the 
ascendency  of  widows.     To  a  long  list  both  in  our  own 
and  in  other  lands,'  this  story  enables  us  to  add  the  names 
of  Gertrode  and  Richildis.     But  the  Conntess-Begent  of 

'  Orderic  (516  D)  makes  Miu  many  the  duiglitw  of  Floience.  But 
WtUum  oF  M&lmeabuiy  (iii.  igfi)  more  accurately  laya,  "patie  lupentite 
comittssam  Frisiic  uxarem  nactUB,  Fiiwmb  eogofitnea  aco^t."  Sea  Ubbo 
EmmiuH,  Rer.  Fris.  Hist.  (Ludg.  Bat.  l6l6),94;  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates, 
iii.  s.  igS.  Idmbert  seema  to  Maud  alone  In  making  hii  •ettlement  the 
result  of  a  war. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  H.  "  Flandrenas  dui  vehementer  iratus  infromuit,  Fre- 
Hionem  eum  pne  ira  cagDaminkvit  et  euiD  omniiio  ertoiTBiii  dBnUutiami, 
Arnulfuin  juris  eui  hieredein  conatituit." 

'  l&nibert  tells  the  Moiy  of  this  war  at  great  length,  and  gives  a  graphic 
tale  Imw  the  troops  of  Baldwin  were  defeated,  and  how  he  himaelf  died  like 
Haadtubd.  But  neither  William  of  Malmeabuiy,  nor  Orderic,  not  Slgebert 
(Pertz,  vl.  361)  given  any  hint  of  Baldwin  dying  in  battle,  or  of  there  being 
any  «  ar  between  him  and  Robert  at  all.  See  also  Ubbo,  p.  95  ;  Oudegberst, 
Chronique  de  Flandrea,  896  ;  Art  de  Vfeifier  lee  Dates,  iii.  j. 

'  On  Richildis,  see  Appendix  00. 

'  Emma,  Matilda,  the  two  Ealdgyths  (the  wife  of  Eadmund  Irontdde  and 
llie  wife  of  Hiiiuld),  Agnes  of  I'oitien,  and  Anne  of  Russia. 
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s  Kiioii  set  lliu  wliole  country  sgain&t  her   by   the 

■111    ini'asures  of  her    ebort   regency.'      Robert  the 

Iprfsenlly    invaded  Flanders,  but  he  iuvadcd  it  at 

liliR'st  of  a  [lowLTful  party  in  the  country,  who  were 

BtL^l   nilli  tiie  misgovernraent  of  the  Countess,  and 

jiir.d    all    allegiance    to    her  and    her    sons.'      In 

lit,  Uieliililis  sought  for  political  and  military  help 

lands  of  the  two  over-lords    of  the  great   marvh- 

uy^  Philip  at  Paris  and  King  Henry  at  LUttich,' 

and  seemingly  a  sort  of  crown-raatrimonial  over 

i  iiiid  Ilennigau,  she  offered  to  the  £arl  of  Here- 

liiid   Ri'gi'iit   of  Normandy,  already  named  by  her 

|ad  an  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  children.*       William 

isliirn  fult  his  heart  kindled  at  the  prosjwct  of  pro- 

I  to  priiia'ly  rank  aud  of  warfare  of  a  more  brilliant 

plinii  !in  Karl  of  Hereford  could  wage  at  the  expense 

Jlritish   neighbours.     And,  mature   widower  as  he 

liiLve  been,  wl'  have  hints  that  Richildia  herself,  as 
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went  fbrtb  as  a  true  knight-trrapt  to  vinge  war  for  his  chap.  ut. 
lady.     He  set  forth  with  a  light  heart,  looking  on  the 
conquest  or  defence  of  Flanders  as  a  mere  knightly  sport. 
At  the  head  of  fen  knights  only  he  joined  the  force  ivhieh  He  j<miu 
Philip   was  making  ready   for  the  defence  of  his  cousin.'  uiumot 
We  know  not  whether  wo  are  to  count  among  them  an  T  -  .^ 
adventurer  of  etpal  birth  and  rank  with  Earl  William  him- 
self, over  whose  descent  and  Bctiona  •  thick  veil  Beems  to 
be  porpraely  thrmvn  by  all  contemjioi-ary  chroniclers.      But  Pr«BncB  of 
it  is  certain  that  Gerbod,  Earl  of  Chester,  the  son  of  Queen  chertw. 
Matilda,  invited  hy  those  among  his  countrymen  whom  ho 
had  left  as  hie  representatives  in  his  office  of  Advocate  of 
Saint  Bertin,  ohtuiued  William's  leave  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Flemish   war,^     The    French  army,   strengthened    by  the 
small  Norman  contingei^t]  entered  Flanders.     Ear]  Wil- 
liam went  carelessly  about  from  castle  to  castle,  till  Robert, 
who  had  better  learned  the  lesson   never  to  despise  an 
enemy,  found  an  opportunity  for  a  sudden  and  decisive  Battle  of 
attack.     In  the  battle  of  Caesel   the  French  army  was  Febnuuy 
utterly  defeated  with  great  slanghter;  King  Philip  fled;  "*'  '*''' 
the  Earl  of  Chester  was  taken  captive  and  endured  a  long  atduIT  and 
imprisonment ;  the  young  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Earl  ^^?'°' 
of  Hereford  were  slain,'  0»bern. 

piJrit  da  mart  violente  en  FUndie,  ob,  pour  r»mouT  d'une  femme,  U  I'dtait 
engage  duu  des  intriguea  politlquea." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  516  D.  "  Hie  cum  decou  aDlniumodo  mDitibuB  B^[em  adiit, 
et  cum  eo  otaciiter,  qaati  ad  Indian,  in  Fbukdrum  aooeadt." 

*  I  ooncaive  thu  to  be  the  time  referred  to  bj  Orderfc  (saa  A)  when  he 
wya  that  Gerbod,  "  l^(ttione  cosctna  luiviim  qtioa  in  FIuidriA  dimiient,  et 
iguibus  heredituium  bonorem  Euum  oonunuKinit,  eondi  dtoque  ndemidi 
licentiam  a  Rege  ■cceperat."  The  Hyde  vriter  (196),  often  isAOCurate  but 
always  iDdependent,  leenuto  place  the  expedition  of  Gerbod  after  the  lapptce- 
HioQ  of  the  revolt  of  Ralph  of  NorfbUi.  Ailer  recording  the  bride-ale  and 
its  consequences,  he  adda,  "  Quo  tempore  cornea  Cistreiuu  decea.it  Gerbodo, 
Inter  Gondrads  comltiKse,  Flandriamque  Tsniens,  inimicorum  pmientua 
ineidiis  nuHirabiliter  periit." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  516  D;  WiU.  Malnii.  (Hi.  is6),  wboee  aocount  ie  highly 
picturesque.     Idunbort,  oddly  enough,  does  not  mention  the  battle  at  aU. 
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ter  tl)is  decisive  defeat,  the  King  of  the  Treacb  vm 
to  iiafeli  up  a  peac«  n-ith  the  conqueror  and  to  ackiww- 

bis  tlaim  to  the  count)'  of  FUinders.'  Meanwhile* 
laii  army  was  actually  on  the  march  to  help  the  yoonf 
If.  Kins  Ilenn-  had  bidden  Theodwin  Biahop  of 
i.h-  !iiid  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lotharingia, — son  of  the 
ny  of  nhoiii  we  have  already  hean.1,^  and  poeseseor  of 
ouLtful  I'rivilc^  of  being  one  of  the  husbands  of  the 
t  Countess/— to  march  with  the  forces  of  the  Lo- 
no^iiin  Docby  to  the  sujiport  of  Arnnlf.  Perhaps  thev 
•<\  on  thi-  way;  at  all  eventa  they  did  not  enter 
l<Ts  till  Arnulf  was  dead  and  till   Robert   had  made        i 

with  Philip.     Neither  Duke  nor  Bishop  had  a  mind 

accordiiitfty  went  back  without  striking  a  blow,* 

oh  was  the  end   of  William's   chiefest    and    earliest 

<-  {.lac-c-f^  ii  -'  l>.>niiuico  Septuag«siinH!  X.  Kti.  Mjutii."  tfaM  u  in  1071. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM   FITZ-OSBEKX.  J! 

friend.  His  body  wBa  carried  off  and  borne  to  hie  own  cbap.  s 
home  in  Normandy.  Though  no  ecclesiastical  foundation  Norman 
preserved    his   name   in   England,'   two   monasteries  had  terieB 

them  ' 

was  at  Lyre,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  where  his  wife 
Adeliza  was  already  buried ;  the  other  at  Conneille,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieus,  which  was  his  own  resting-place.'     The  Hiaeat*t«« 
policy  of  William  divided  hie  inheritance.     In  rewarding  between 
hia   own   comrades,    h.^   had   been   obliged   to   make   llu-hi'^ona. 
same  men  great  on   both   sides  of  the  sea,  but  bo  did 
not   wish   that  state   of  things  to  last  beyond  the  first 
genetation.     The  Norman  estates  of  WiUiun  Fitz-Osbern  WflliMn 
passed  to  his  eldest  son  William ;  the  earldom  of  Hereford  iq  kot- 
and  all  that  he  held  in  England  was  granted  to  his  second  ''■*°^7' 
son  Roger,  by  whom,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  soon  ^^^. 
lost  as  the  punishment  of  a  reckless  treason.' 

The  effects  of  the  wild  enterprise  of  William  Pitz-Osbern  Wna 
long  survived  him.     His  intermeddling  in  Flemish  affairs  H^^^l^y 
brought  about  a  state  of  hostility  between  Normandy  and  ^*^"" 

'  I  need  hudly  eioept  the  mull  tad  doubtful  cua  of  the  Flioiy  of  Caria- 
brooke  in  the  Ue  of  Wight.  Cwisbrooke  U  not  mentioiMd  l^  th»t  name  in 
Domesd&j,  but  William  RtiOabeni  gave  leverBl  cfauicheein  the  ialand,  and 
among  them  Bowcomb,  by  whicli  ii  probabl;  meant  CaiiBbrooke  (Domeeday, 
51,  51 1),  to  hia  fonndatJon  at  Ljre.  Caritbrooke  befbrelong  (aae  MonaS' 
ticon,  vii.  1090-1091)  became  a  cell  to  Lyre,  bat  it  ti  not  dear  (hat  ft  vaa, 
strictly  speaking,  a  foundation  of  WiUiatn  FlU-Oabeni. 

*  Hia  BDCceuor  Roger  giants  to  Lyra  laitdi  in  GlouoBBtenhiie  which  had 
been  King  Eadwanl'a,  "  pro  anima  patrii  lui  oonccasn  regis  W."  Donmday, 
iliG.   In  the  next  entry  we  find  Lyre  bidding  other  laoda  by  the  gift  of  Roger 

'  See  Onieric,  517  A.  On  Lyre,  foimded  about  1045,  and  the  legend  of 
ita  foundation,  see  Neustria  Fis,  534.  On  Conneille,  see  p.  595.  Emmni 
tbe  daughter  of  WiUiun  HU-Osben,  the  heroine  of  the  &mouB  brideale, 
is  also  spoken  of  an  ite  foundre«.  ' 

•  See  Ord.  Vit.  5J7  A  ;  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  155.  Orderie  enlarges  on  the 
grief  of  the  Nurmana  ac  William's  death ;  "  NormaDnorum  marimnm 
streDuitate  baronem  valdo  omnee  pliuuterunt  qui  largitaten  ejus  et  facetias 
atque  miraodas  probitatea  noverunt." 
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uoln-  whii-li,   erer    since  WDliwn'e    murioge,    had 

ts  cl<i^^t  ally.     Robert  the  Fridan  reined  for  nanr 

in  Flanderi?,  and  he  remsined  the  Grm  aiiy  of  Plutifi 

lUcc  and  ihe  enemy  of  Will  tan  of  Xomwndy.     We 

jf  constant  warfare  betweeo  the  two  coaotries,  bnt 

■tails  are   ^iven,  except  that  William   found  it  his 

>t    to    sujipott   Baldwin   of  Henot^nu,  the    brotlier 

|lie    slHiQ    Count    Amulf,    in    a   series    of   attacks  •» 

111''    in    nandere,'      Latt-r   in  William's    reign  « 

6ii(l    Handera    and   Deatnark    in    enmity    «g*"^ 

For  the  present   we  are  tempted   to  »sk,  wb«ther 

.airfare   of  William  in  the  marshland  of    Gsol    uA 

iny  had  anything  to  do  with  a  strange  and  isolated 

t^liic'h    nu'ets   us   in    the  German    history    of  tlw 

Tlireu    years    after   the    death   of  William    Fit»- 

1,  Kiii^  Henry  was  setting  forth  on  an  expedition 

t  ihe  Hungariane,  and  had  advanced  on  his  march 

He 
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»gna  received  into  the  King's  friendship.     If  Hanno  was  ceiaf.  xx. 
to  be  believed,  nothing  had  ever  passed  between  him  and 
William ;  yet,  even  after  his  reconciliation  with  the  Areh- 
bisho[>,  Henry  deemed  the  danger  from  England  or  Nor-  Henry 
mandy  so  much  to  he  dreaded  that  he  took  up  his  quarters  Aachen 
at  Aachen,  and  betook  himself  to  strengthening  the  de-  ^J^ 
fences  of  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  against  the  loohed- 
fbr  barbaric  invasion.' 

Such  is  the  story  of  William's  relations  with  Germany,  Estinuta 
U  told  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  whom  no  incom-  „t„ry 
petent  judge  has  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  historians 
of  the  middle   ages.'     It   is  hard   to   say  what  amount 
of  truth  there   may  have   been   in   the   rumour.      While 
William   was  warring  on    the  borders  of  the   Empire,  it 
is  likely  enough  that  Hanno  may  have  tried  to  win  his 
help  for  some  of  his  own  ambitious  schemes.     But  we  can 
hardly  think  that  William,  with  England  and  Normandy 
on  his  hands,  really  dreamed  of  repeating  in  the  elder 
minster  of  the  Great  Charles  the  same  crowning  rite  which 
he  had  already  received  in  the  minster  of  Eadward.     And  Venioii  of 
it  will  be  well  to  compare  this  Tereioa  of  the  tale  with 
that  which  ia  given  by  the  Saxon  enemy— perhaps  the 
slanderer — of  Henry.     In  this   picture  it  is   not  Hanno  Henry  mIu 
who  calls  in  William  against  Heiuy ;  it  is  Henry  himself  „„]  other 
who,  in  his  despair  and  wrath  against  the  Saxons,  seeks  ^^  '"^ 
for  allies  in  every  quarter.     Besides  nearer  neighboiirs,  he 
craves  help  of  Swegen  of  Deamaik,*  of  his  own  uncle  Duke 

'  The  whole  etory  in  Lambert  is  moat  cuiioua.  The  ptxia  which  moM 
coacam  ub  &re  where  Humo  (p.  159)  protests  "  le  non  iU  istionia  axpertem 
val  commiiniH  commodi  n^ligentem  ene  ut  in  nttionam  priTmbe  iajoiue 
petriam  Buam  barbarii  prodere  velit,"  and  where  we  raad,  »  little  way  on 
<p.  161),  bow  Henry  "  hec  modo  recoDciliatus  aichiepiioopo,  Aqaaagrvni 
perrexit,  et  adversua  ea,  quie  de  irruptione  barbaroriim  bzna  volgsveriit  euQ 
regni  parteni,  quantum  poterat,  communivit."  Ab  barbarvM  literally  tiwis- 
lateB  trtiitcA,  we  may  hope  that  WUliam'i  French- >}M»king  lubjecta  are 

'  Bruno,   Belt.   Has..   36.      "Begem   Danonua   promiaaoiu*  juramenlo 
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Ilium  of  Aii<iitaine,'  and  of  the  potentate  to  wbom  tk 

iiiun  writer,  loyal  to  hia  country,  if  not  to  its  Kiiif, 

I    ^ivL-  no    higher    tJtlo   than  that  of  Ruler   of  Idtb 

iKe.'     But  be  also  prays  William  Kinj;  of  the  Eog^isb 

■imie  to  his  help,  promising  that  he  ^11  give  him  the 

'  lu'I[i  ha-.-k  iiguiii,  ehoald    he  ever  need   it.'      Williun 

Ti:uio  to  answer  that  h^  had  won  his   realm   of  Euglacd 

I  foRC,  and  that  he  fears  lest,  if  he  ever  set  foot  out  of  it 

niglit   nevLT  find  his  way  hack    into  it   a^in.*     The 

il  tirms  oftlie  answer  are  impossible,  ae  William  was 

illy  hfyond  the  sea,  in  his  native  duchy,  at  the  time 

1  IlfTirj-'s  a]>plicatioii  is  said  to  have  been    made.     Yet 

ffiupral  Mi'Dlimi'iit  is  one  more   in  character  with  tlie 

us    of  tht    Conqueror   than    dreams    of    winning   for 

(iisolf  thf  Crown  of  the  Ctesare,  a  crown  which  assuredly 

^in  had  ever  bequeathed  to  him. 


lOiii- 


'culations  as  to  this  curious  and    isolated  piece 
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of  the  year  of  his  Scottish  expetlitioD.     What  lie  did  in  cuap.m. 
a  political  or  military  way  we  are  left  to  guess  from  the 
vague  description  that  the  lovere  of  peace  rejoiced  at  hia 
eoming;,  while  the  sons  of  discord  and  those  whose  evil 
consciences  accnsed  them  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
avenger.'     Peace,  in   the    sense   which    the  word  bore  in 
those  days,  was  the  great  object  of  William's  government ; 
hut  peace  meant  one  thing  in  Normandy  and  another  in 
England.     Queen  Matilda  too  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
misfortunes  which  had  fallen  on  her  house  and  country, 
so  that  the  presence  of  William  at  Rouen  was  called  for 
on  doiinestic  as  well  a*  on  political  gniunds.'     But  we  hear  Hoidi'mf 
nothing  in  detail  except  of  his  holding  certain  assemblies,  ABBeinblv. 
temporal  and  spiritnal,  and,  as  usual,  the  acts  of  the  ecole- 
siaetical  Convocation  are  preserved  at  far  greater  length 
than  those  of  the  temporal  Parliament.      Of  the  latter 
we  only  hear  that  William  gathered  together  the  great 
men  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and  exhorted  them  to  the 
practice  of  peace  and  righteonsneaa.'     But  of  the  Synod  S;iiod  of 
of  Rouen,  held  this  year  by  Archbishop  John,  we  have  ]o;].  ' 
•the  acta  at  length,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  non-  Preseiwe 
resident  Bishop  of  Bayeux  left  the  cares  of  his  Kentish 
earldom  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  his  spiritual  brethren 
in  Normandy.'    The  prelates  also,  as  well  as  the  lay  nobles,  WDlUm's 
received  abundance  of  good  advice  from  the  careful  nursing-  "^J^^ 

'  Ord.  Vit.  517  B.  "Aodtto  nndique  BepB  advaita,  padi  anutorM 
ketaU  sunt,  >ed  lilii  diaeordiffi  et  fiedi  Kelorlbul  n  catudsnlit  nsqaua 
(dvementa  ultore  controoiusniiiC."  William  wu  &t  Eh/  in  October  I071 
(see  thove,  p.  478)  ;  lie  set  out  for  SooUuid  in  September  id7].  We  hear 
nothing  of  him  in  Britain  between  thoae  two  points,  so  we  have  the  fint 
half  of  1071  for  these  Nonnan  a^n. 

■  lb.  A. 

'  lb.  fi.  "  Ocoomanoenioiun  et  yormaimomiD  niajona  eongregavit,  et 
omnee  ad  pacem  et  juBtitJain  tenendam  regali  hmtatn  cofTabararit." 

<  D).  C,  sig  B.  The  Webapa  Hugb  of  Lioeox,  Robert  of  Seei,  Michael 
of  Avnnches,  and  Gilbert  of  Evreux  ware  alao  [nveeut,  beddea  various 
Abbots.  Geoffrey  of  Coutaacee  is  not  mentjoned.  It  might  not  have  been 
KBfe  for  Williikin.  Odo.  and  C^eoflVe;  to  leave  Ei^|land  all  at  once. 
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iiT  o(  llie  Norman  Chorch.'  They  piv^sently  kmiI  « 
-arry  out  the  intentioDs  of  their  Boverei^  in  tba  Com 
k  series  of  niiaut«  and  Etrict  eccleeiasti^^]  lauioiM.  A« 
[ht  be  Iwiked  for  nnder  the  primacy  of  John  of  Ittj, 
most  ri^d  laws  wer«  enacted  against  oil  nurniKt 
.  coQciibinagG  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,''  vitfaoot  ibj 
that  relaxation  of  strict  discipline  which  the  milda 
(iom  of  Lanfranc  found  needfnl  in  England  m  few  yean 
■r.'-'  Still  we  do  not  hear  that  any  inquiry  was  ni*i* 
I  the  parentage  of  that  other  John,  who,  if  not  the  *ob 
he  liiehop  of  Bayens,  was  at  all  events  the  son  of  lif 
1  of  Kent.'  There  are  other  provisions  touching  nai- 
ffs  nmong  the  Uity,*  and  about  various  minute  eccle- 
tical  piiints.  But  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  Xonnan 
irch  found  it  needful  to  put  on  record  a  profe^on  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  profonndest  mysteries  of  the  fiutli,* 

IJrJ.  Vii.  ;i'i  B,     "E]U*»p(n  et  nclenxlicoa  vinw 
n-m.  ut  let'em   Dei  jugitv  iciiJiaiail,  ot  wnrliriiB 

ulortnt.  lit  Bulalilonim  more*  —""■!"■"  adlk 
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and  it  passed  one  canon,  the  observance  of  which  might  cuaf.  ik. 
be  twefiil,  however  difficult,  in  any  age,  namely,  that  great  App^nt- 
care  should  bi'  taken  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  Daui*. 
of  those  who  were  appointed  Doans.'     Such  were  the  re- 
anlts  of  the  archiepiscopal  vigour  of  the  Primate  John. 
"Whether  it  was  in  this  synod  that  hie  zeal  provoked  the 
party  of  laxity  to  put  him  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  the 
protomartyr  we  are  not  distinctly  told,'^ 

The  latter  pnrt  of  this  year  was  devoted  by  William  to 
the  a&irs  of  Scotland  and  North unibcrlund,  hut  in  the  Barolt  of 
course  of  the  next  year  he  had  again  to  crost!  the  sea 
to  stop  the  revolt  of  that  noble  city  and  county  which, 
next  to  England  itself,  was  his  most  precious  conquest. 
Since  the  capture  of  Mayennc  ten  years  earlier  ^  we  have     1063- 
heard  little  of  Le  Mans  or  of  Maine.     We  have  indeed 
heard  of  the  zeal   of  Bishop  Vulgrin  in  promoting  the 
expedition  against  England,*  and  we  have  seen  a  knight 
of  Maine  show  but  donbtful  loyalty  to  the  Conqueror  in 
the  crisis  of  the  great  battle."     Vnlgrin  had   now  been 
dead  four  years.     His  sacceseor  Arnold  was  a  Norman  by  Amold 
birth,  a  native  of  the  land  of  Aviancbes,  bnt  who  had  y^j'^j^^ 
long  been  settled  in  the  CenomaDniau  diocese,  and  who  to&^-ioSg. 
had  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  under  Vulgrin  and  under 
his  predecessor  Gervase."     On  the  death  of  Valgria  be 

■  Ord.  Vlt.  siS  C.  "Oportat  eliMii  nt  tilca  daoml  dlguitur,  qui  Kaaot 
lubditoa  reduguera  et  emendkre,  qiraraiii  viC*  utm  dt  tn&inl»,  sed  merito 
pnefenttur  BubdiUa."     I  pmume  thkt  Uiii  tdua  la  botii  UTh«ii  and  rural 

'  See  above,  p.  97.  '  B*e  vol.  (fi.  p.  iii. 

•  See  vd.  iii.  p.  381,  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  485. 

*  See  hu  IJfo  in  UatJUon,  Vetan  Aiuleota,  311*.  He  wia  broaght  up 
bj  his  nude  Bobart,  "gmnnuticuji  Mpieiu  ac  religiDam,"  and  who  had 
been  diligent  "aacronun  librorum  imtmctfoiie  acu  dirutarum  ecdeaUruin 
reetauntiooe."  Od  hia  death  hia  nephew  guoceeded  him  in  hU  office,  "  et 
Bcholarum  regimen  ,  .  .  prudentiuiiiie  gubemBvit."  T  take  the  office  to 
have  been  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  church.  Compare  the  father  aiul  wn 
who  held  the  lame  poit  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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cKo^n  l>r  ihe  rleigjr  and  people  to  caoc 
Lear  Di'thioe  of  the  hgfali  W  (he  Kuig'  <if  tlw 
I  was  DOW  Count  of  th«  OsiHiMBaB^s  or  of 
]  rights  of  the  King  of  ti 
tD  to  Amnld'»  spfMiBlaaii  « 

fluck,  nh<i  broQ^t  Uw  am 
•.-h  nas  broa»ht  gainst  llimia*  of  York,  thi 
$Qn  of  a  pn^t.  Bat  m  ao  a]^iesl  to  IhxBi 
ion  wa?  »t  aside  br  Pope  Alrxmnder ;  *  At 
^ecraled  Bishop,  and  largely  derot«d  hinis^f  to 
k  of  rebuilding  S&int  Jolian'e  niinstpr.*  I 
tong  secular  cares  eoon  preset  upon  him.  A 
liirth,  he  was  a  lo^-al  stil>j«cf  of  Wilbani,  ] 
r  hi?  t-l«clioD  to  the  epistnipate,  the  Cenomao 

the  wh<<le  CenomanniaD  laDd  began  to  mol 
liam's  authority. 

'he  beginning  of  mnchier  w  by  Nomun  writ' 
?d  I'l  the  n-igning  Cmmt  of  Anjoa.  TTiio 
oils  Fulk    Rcehin,  one  of  Ibe  oephewis   and  s 
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cut  off  from  Angevin  nile  aild  Angevin  inflaence.'    But  cbap.  xx. 

it  does  not  appear  that  any  party  in  the  Cenomannian 

state  as  yet  cast  its  eyes  towards  Anjon  in  search  of  a  rult;i 

or  a  deliverer.     Hie  thongbts  of  the  men  of  Maine  vent 

back  to  the  line  of  tiieir  ancient  princes.    Tha  male  line  sut«  of 

(tf  Herbert  Wake^og  was  extinct;  no  trait  Had  cone  ofofMa^ 

the  empty  betrothal  of  Robert  and  Margaret;*  bnt  sons 

of  the  other  daughters  of  HagK  the  other  sisters  of  the 

younger  Herbert,  were  still  to  be  fonnd  both  at  theit  own 

gates  and  in  distant  lands.*    The  more  distant  and  more 

powerful  deliv«er  was  first  appealed  to ;  the  claims  of  the 

house  of  La  Fleche  were  put  aside  till  the  next  generation, 

and  the  patriots  of  Maine,  chiefe  and  people  alike,  sought  Hngli,  ton 

their  defender  against  the  Norman  yoke  in  Hugh  the  oowendiL 

son  of  Gersendis  and  the  Marquess  Azo.*    It  was  perhaps 

the  rejection  of  his  more  obvious  claim  which  caused  John  John  of 

of  La  Flfehe,  the  husband  of  the  third  sister  Paula,  the  ^^^ 

father  of  the  famous  Helias,  to  cleave  steadily  to  the  Nor-  Nohumi 

man  side.'    A  few  among  the  Cenomannian  nobles  took 

the  same  course,'  but,  as  a  role,  tlie  whole  county  revolted. 

The  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  took  the  lead.  Genmsl 

Soldiers,  citizens,  peasants,  joined  in  one  patriotic  impulse.  tiuCiniiity. 

The  castle  which  held  the  city  in  bondage  was  stormed,^ 


■  Ord.  Vlt.  fijl  C.     Hibm  is  a  ■banga  ulanoe  od  Cm 


M  thli  time  in  our  Angevin  aatbnrftiea,  not  excepting  Coont  Folk  him«^. 
'  See  ToL  iii.  pp.  199,  11  j.  '  See  vcL  Ifl,  p.  197. 

*  Vet.  An.  314*.  "  Cenoouuinenduni  prcKeiH  ana  cnm  popnlo  »b  ipdua 
Regia  fidelitate  unuiimiter  defeoenint,  et  mittentea  in  Italiun,  Athonsm 
qiamdim  mmrcbliiuin  cum  more  et  filia,  qui  voobstnr  Hugo,  luda  venire 
fecerunt."    Otderic  mkVes  no  mention  of  the  application  to  Aio. 

*  Old.  Vit.  533  B.  "  Johuinee  de  Flecchil  potentudmiu  Andegavomm 
.  .  .  Normannis  adhKrebat,"  On  the  children  of  John  &nd  FauLs  lee 
Orderic,  768  A. 

*  lb.  S3J  D. 

'  lb.  531  C.     "  Sedidod  dves  et  oppidaid  ognfinee  gregwllqqe  miUtee  En 
extent  nnanime  coiuiliiini  ineunt,  aicem  uibis  et  alia  monimina  [eae  vol. 
iii.  p.  907]  Tiriliter  annati  aoibiunt,  et  Tmsinun  de  TnueiD  QoDldtnumque 
de  Ficmitate  Blioequo  Repi  munidpes  eipuf^nant  et  ejidunt." 
VOL.  IV.  H  n 
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CHAP.  XX.  and  in  the  joy  of  recovered  freedom  a  terrible  vengeanca 
The  Nor-  was  taken  on  the  NormanB.  Humfrey,  the  King:'s  Sene- 
driven  ont  schal,  waa  killed  in  the  st^rm  of  the  castte ;  of  the  other 
^^  Normans  Gome  shared  his  fate,  others  were  put  in  bonds 

or  driven  out  of  the  land.' 

The  city  had,  in  the  days  of  William's  conqnest,  been 

well  nigh  the  last  part  of  the  province  to  be  subdued;  it 

was  now  the  first  to  assert  its  freedom.     But  preseutly 

the   whole   country   rose.     The   Normans,   looked   on   by 

all  men   as  a  common   pest,  were   everywhere   attacked,' 

Import-      Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  the  man  who  had  been  the  last  to 

Qeaffl^of  submit  to  William  at  the  time  of  his  first  invasion,'  was 

Mijenne.    j^^jj.  \^^\y  ^q  |jg  wanting  at  such  a  time.     He  was  clearly 

the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  at  its  present  stagp. 

Bishop        Among  the  few  who  were  faithful  to  William  was  na- 

gooito        turally  the  Norman  Bishop  Arnold.     As  soon  as  the  revolt 

^       '    broke  out,  be  at  once  left  the  city,  and  crossed  the  sea  to 

bis  sovereign  in  England.''     Wd  may  be  led  to  think  that 

it  was  from  Arnold  that  William,  now  at  the  height  of 

liis  power  and  glory  in  his  island  Empire^  first  heard  that 

hia  noblest  conqiteet  on  the  mainland  hail  fallen  away  from 
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'  B  while  driTcn  to  take  ap  his  abode  in  tiie  monasteTy  of  chap,  j 
Sunt  Vincent  without  the  city,  till  his  deigy  found  means  "^  Bishop 
to  reconcile  him  with  the  citiEenB,  and  be  was  again  daieaa-n 
allowed  to  fill  his  throne  in  Sunt  Julian's.' 

Meanwhile  the  first  revolation  was  aocomplished.  The  Ajo  ec 
Marqoess  A20  had  listened  to  the  call  of  Uie  CeDoinannian 
nobles  and  people.  He  appeared  in  the  land,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Oersendis,  the  daoghter  of  the  ancient  ConntB, 
and  by  their  son  Hugh,  who  was  called  to  reign  over  the 
province  from  which  William  had  been  driven.     For  a  u 

while  he  met  with  nothin^r  but  snccess.     But  little  resist-     "'" 

ance  was  made  to  Azo's  claims,  and  that  little  was  over- 
come, partly  by  force,  partly  by  gifts.*     Bat  the  Marquees  Difgne- 
and  the  citizens  did  not  long  agree.     His  money,  which  tweoi  him 
he  had  lavishly  spent,  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  therefore  ^,^ 
began,  says  the  local  writer,  to  taste  the  fickleness  of  the 
men  of  Le  Mans,  who  gradually   fell  away  from   their 
attachment   to  him.'     Azo   accordingly   went  back   into  Ho  gota 
Italy,  leaving  Gersendis   and  her  son  under  the  care  ofjogGer- 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne.*    The  dioice  of  a  guardian  proved  ^^"** 
both  personally  and  politically  nnlncky.     Geo£&ey,  so  the 
scandal  of  the  time  said,  made  himself  too  acceptable  to  ReUtioiii 
the  Marchioness  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,^  and  it  is  tendia  aad 
still  more  obtain  that  he  showed  himself  quite  unfit  to  ®«"*^' 


'  Vet.  An,  315*.  "  Qdum  dm  mt  odio  Regit  AitglM  neqaaqoun  enm 
in  dviutem  paterentur  intran."  Compare  the  deaoriptioo  of  WillUmM 
"Aiig!igoB»Itoi"  inOrd.  Vit.  655  D. 
■  VeL  An.  315*.  "CuncU  regiane  tam  vl  quam  muneribiu  adquimtl." 
'  lb.  "Atho  marcUaiuB  .  .  .  co([iiJU  levitate  CeDomannanBiuiii,  qaum 
jam,  deficiente  pecuiJi  quam  in  eta  initio  copioae  erogaverat,  fidem  quoqae 
ipaorum  erga  se  puiter  deficere  penenEinet,  rereniu  eet  in  Italiam." 

*  Ifa.  "  Id  maau  GaufHdi  de  Hediumi,  vlri  nobilia  et  venati  admedum 
uigmii,  uiorem  cum  filio  dereliaqueiu.''  William  of  Piritiert  (ne  vaL  ill. 
p.  109)  give*  GeoSrej  the  sams  epithet. 

*  The  local  writer  at  this  point  saTi  aooffingly  that  Geoffivy  waa  "  hajn* 
[Genendu]  tutor  at  quasi  maritua  eSectta,"  and  farther  on  (185)  he  ipeaks 
of  the  "  illidts  &nuliaritaa  qua  jam  inter  eoe  male  mocreverat." 

H  n  2 


1 
1 
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wixh  a  higb-spirited  people  like  the  citixais  rf  U 
s.     He  could  %ht  nuinfally  for  his  own   fauxl;  W 
loyal!)   di^harge  a  rasal's  duty   to   hie  lord:  be 
i   strive— wi-   n€«ed  not  douU,  mth  am   hoMSt  wai- 
ve hii<  countn'  &oin  the  y<^e  of  a  sfasnger;  fant  s 
t   na?   now  arising  whk-h  struck    Btraigbt  at   all  tk 

liay:^.  and,  wheo   tried  by  that   haider  test,  he  U 

out  in  the  Roman  maiiicipa1it)«s  of  GaoL     1m  Ae 
h  thtre  can  he  littl*  doabt  that  tnditioni  <^thi>  ki^ 
ntver  estinc't;    aod  even  in  the  North  then  aaf 

;  of  the  Empire,  allies  or  eolooies  of  the  one  nbg 
mouwfaltb,  knew  no  King  hot  Cx^a  and   no  ^atfs 

I'efu   oppTfasiye;    the  law  which   they  at\n^iniiia^ 

inmiCIPAL  TS1DITE0N8  IN  OAUI,. 

Kin^  and  his  vassala  the  growth  of  civic  freedom  ' 
less  perfect.     No  f^mcli  or  Norman  or  Aqaitani&n  city '' 
ever  reached  the  fall  nmk  of  an  independent  cotnmon-  Fnmce. 
wealth;    none  attained  that  measure  of  freedom   which 
Floreoce  and  G«iioa  kept  for  so  many  ages,  which  Bern 
and  Ziirich  have  kept  to  onr  own  day,  which  Massalia,  S 
the  city  which  had  once  braved  the  might  of  Ctesar,  so  ui{,irt 
nobly  dffended  against  Charles  of  Anjou.^     But  even  in™^*^''' 
France  and  its  vassal  states  the  growth  of  municipal  life  imt. 
was  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  next  age,' 
and  the  French  towns,  nnder  the  name  of  eommuiut,  won  Growth  of 
for  themselves  a  degree  of  local  freedom  which  discerning  minMi. 
Kings  foimd  it  their  wisdom  to  foster,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  overbearing  power  of  the  territorial  nobility.     Than 
the  name  oi  communes  no  name  was  more  hateful  and  more 
fearful  to  feudal  lords  and  feudal  churchmen.^    And  we  Le  Mu> 
have  now  reached  the  time  when  that  name  was  first  heard  CMnmiau 
in  northern  Gaul,  when  the  two  principles  of  municipality  "^  ^n^ 

'  On  the  deetruction  of  Mualiui  freedom,  see  the  Chrcmcle  of  WHlJaiD 
of  NuiglB,  1 16)  1  D'Acheiy,  SI.  40.  But  Quuies,  on  taking  tlie  tlty,  he- 
h«ded  a  Uige  nnmber  of  the  chief  cltiiaix%  (ad  the  hiatoiiaii  kf^ilandi  u 
act  dona  "wciuidum  rieorem  joiUtin."  Neither  tile  ptinoea  ma  the 
chnmiders  of  the  elerenth  centnij  had  nmk  to  low  •■  ihii. 

'  This  whole  mbject  may  be  rtndied  in  TMoitj'b  Hilt<iry  of  the  Tien 
Stat,  a  fai  mere  truBtworthy  work  than  the  more  famooa  one  with  whic^  I 
have  more  commonly  to  deal.  See  also  hia  account  of  the  cmhmmim  of  Le 
Mam  and  Cambraj  in  the  fauiteenth  of  hia  Lettrtt  nr  T  EUtoire  dt  Prance. 
But  one  doea  not  >ee  what  place  Cambray  hai  in  a  work  bearing  that 
title. 

■  The  words  of  Abbot  Wibert  of  Nogent  in  hia  Ufb  in  Bonqnet,  xii.  150^ 
are  well  known ;  "  Communio  aatem,  novum  ac  peaalmum  nomen,  dc  ee 
habet,  ut  copite  cemii  omnee  aiditimi  aervitutii  debitum  dconini*  aemel  in 
anno  aolvant,  et,  <i  quid  contra  jura  deliquerint,  penaiose  Iqptli  emendent ; 
OEterte  ceuiuum  eutctionea  qua  Bervia  Infiigl  lolent  omnimodia  vaoent. 
Hac  ae  redimendi  populua  occasione  luaoepti,  Duudmoi  tot  aTaronnn 
hiatibus  obatniendia  argenti  aggerea  obdidermit,  qui,  tanto  fmbre  foao, 
■ereniores  redditi,  ae  (idem  ua  super  iato  negotio  aerraturoa  aacnmantia 
pnebitia  firmaverunt."  Two  generationa  later  we  find  iJie  comnunio  nearer 
home:  "cammunio  quam  vacant  Iflndanianun."  WilL  **»>"«  Bial.  Nov. 
ai.  46. 
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reuilalism  met  ae  enemies,  if  not  Ear  the  fint  tisM 
1  of  the  Alp^,  at  all  eveoU  for  the  firvt  titaa  natA 
le  Loire.  On  the  old  CenoinanQiaa  height,  ginkd 
he  walls  of  CuoetantiBe  and  by  the  narrower  eircnt 
be  old  Bome^ — in  the  city  whose  traditions  W 
nizcd  the  impereonation  of  mimicipal  rig-ht  alongmlt 
It'  patron  saint  of  its  aocient  t)ishi>prick — in  the  avi 
h  reverenced  alike  the  nanie  of  Julian  and  the  naoK 
lefensor^ — the  old  flame  hod  never  wholly  died  out, 
it  may  well  huve  been  kindled  into  fresh  life  by  Boat 
le  latest  visitors  from  southem  litods.  Azo,  a  prinecv 
e  to  rule  at)  a  prince  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  LtgioriL 
llie  men  who  came  in  his  train  eould  tell  the  bargbos 
.e  Mans  thiit  a  spirit  was  rising  in  their  ovn  ]aiti 
-h  was  soon  to  shake  the  power  of  Marqaeases  and 
imi>enir8.''  What  wae  tried  in  ^-ain  at  Exeter  wis 
I  also  at  Le  Mans,  with  more  lasting,  hut  still  only 
i  temporary,  sueeess-  When  the  exactions  of  Gersendit 
GeofFrev  eould  no  loneer  be  borne,  the  bur^hpjs  UA 
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seem  to  be  reading;  the  history  of  an  Italian  republic,  not  oBAf.  u, 
the  history  of  a  city  within  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  William  the  Norman.     The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  Alleged 
the  crimes  by  which   the  new-bom   commonwealth   dis-  tj^  n^^ 
graced  its  freedom,  crimes  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  ^^^^ 
not  worse  than  the  crimes  of  the  princes  of  their  age.     In 
one  reepect  indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  new  republic  sent 
men  to  the  gallows  for  small  offenoes,  the  hands  of  William 
were  cleaner  than  the  hands  of  his  ravolted  subjeotfi.     Bat 
the  man  who  had  wrooght  hia  vengeance  at  Alen^on  and 
at  Ely,  who  had  seared  out  the  eyea  of  the  Hostage  before 
the  gates  of  Exeter,  had  little  reason  to  complain  if  the 
yoong  republic  did  not  rise  in  those  masters  aboTe  the 
standard  of  contemporary  princes.^   ■  It  was  a  saying  fcr 
older  than  the  days  of  William,  that  a  people  which  has 
just  won  its  own  deliverance  is  t«ropted  to  be  stem  to 
those  whom  it  has  overcome.*     We  hear  too  of  the  impiety  Their  dli- 
of  the  citizens  in  disregarding  the  Church's  hallowed  sea- h^ua- 
sons,  how  they  took  castles  in  Lent,  and  even  in  the  holy  •*"*■ 
week  of  the  Passion.^     In  so  doing  the  republicans  un- 
doubtedly muned  aguust  the  Truce   of  God;    but  tiiey 
must  share  the  blame  with  the  kings  and  prinoea  who 
kept  their  paschal  feasts  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Bamet     1471- 
and  Ravenna.* 

A  great  expedition  followed,  in  which  the  men  of  the 

regioi^  prooerea,  qquni^  invitee,  nczmtiieiitii  mm  caufiinitliMl*  oUIgari 
compelluDt." 

'  Vet.  Aa.  315*.  "  CoDJuntionii  audaciA  innnmen  weler»  conmiiHrunt, 
pugim  plurimoa  sine  aliquo  judido  condemnuitM,  quibiudui  pro  caoda 
itiinimiii  oculoa  eTucnteg,  blioe  vero  (qnod  Debs  eit  referre)  pro  colpi  lerii- 
dm£  Biupendio  Htranguluites."  llie  ■hrinking  bnax  tlie  inflietioti  tS  deatli 
otherwise  tluui  In  battle  is  characteriitic  of  the  ige. 

*  .£Bcb.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1035.     Tpaxi!)  f  It^rrit  t^imi  itpiryim  komA. 

'  Vet.  An.  316*.  "Cartn  vidua  diebtu  maeUt  qnndngMdrnv,  Immo 
Dominica:  pwudonia  tempore,  irrationkbiliter  loooendentee." 

'  We  may  sdil  Towton,  fought  on  Palm  Sunda;  in  146),  and  ■ome  lew 
(amouB  Easter  fights  before  and  nnce. 
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imonK>^lth  found  hon  amall  waa  the  worth  (tf  lac 
>rt4^1  nat1>?  of  nohles,  ftnd  how  well  the  virtas  d 
-airy  cniild  agree  with  treachery  faiw^rds  the  biugfa 

the  peasant.  A  CfDoawanimn  DoUe,  Hagk  hr  ttmt. 
I  the  castle  of  Sille,  l^injEf  nortb-wort  of  the  atr,  it 
lit  un  equal  <Iist<iiice  from  Le  )[aas  mxtd  Mmynsse.     He 

refused  allegianee  to  the  comoKinwicalth,  and  hail  iaC. 
ii  it  as  an  fi>ea  enemy.'  Ordprs  were  accordingly  sesi 
Migh  the  whole  oomttry  for  a  general  march  agaio^t  tiu 
Jo.     Not  a  ttofd  is  told  us  as  to  either  the  politick  v 

militarj-  arRiiigements  of  the  republic,  bat  the  aiarr 
ich  set  forth  against  Hngh  wae  evidently  a  genen! 
,-  of  the  population  of  the  country.^  This  fact  eaggffti 
Iter  for  thought.  In  the  first  moment  of  nvoretsi 
ilum,  ht'fore  disputes  and  differences  had  had  tiiw  U 
u.',  the  people  of  the  country-  at  large  ^adl^  oberel  At 
ers  which  wore  sent  forth  to  them  from  the  capiuL 
t  the  Cenomannian  commonwealth  would  hare  dspbiri 
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doabt,  bat  probably  in  accordance  with  fihe  terms  of  his  obap.  xi. 
late  reconciliation,  sanctified  the  host  with  his  presence  and  5^!^ 
that  of  his  clergy.     The  priests  of  the  several  churches  Arnold 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  carrying  their  crosses  oergj. 
and  banners.     In  this  sacred  array,  the  host,  lull  of  ea^r 
zeal,  pressed  on  to  the  attack  of  Hugh's  castle.*     But  they 
had  an  enemy  among  them.     Geofirey   had   obeyed    the  Tnuon  cf 
summons  to  arms ;  he  had  come  with  his  own  following,  M&yeone. 
probably  from  Mayenne  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  besieged 
fortress,  and  be  had  pitehed  his  camp  hard  by  that  of 
the  civic  army.     But  the  lord  of  Mayenne  had  not  come 
with  an  honest  heart  to  fight  for  burghers  against  a  brother 
noble.     He  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Hngh,  and  a  plan  of  action  for  the  morrow  was  agreed  on 
between  them.^     In  the  morning  the  garrison  of  the  be-  Rmt  ortli* 
sieged  castle  miade  a  sally;  the  army  of  the  commonwealth 
was  taken  by  surprise,  but  they  had  time  and  courage  left 
to   make  themselves  ready  for  battle.     Suddenly  a  false 
rumonr  was  spread  through  the  camp  that  the  city  itself 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  enemy.     The  conntrjrmen  who 
had  flocked  to  the  civic  standard  around  the  banners  of 
their  own  parishes  at  once  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  local  historian  gives  us  a 
giuphic  description  of  the  rout.     The  parsuers  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  specially  blood-thirsty,  but  crowds  of  the 
fugitives  died  by  pressing  into  the  rivers  or  crashing  one 
another  to  death  in  the  narrow  paths.     Men  of  all  ranks, 
scattered  about  the  fields,  were  taken  like  &wns,  not  only 

'  Vat.  An.  316*.  "CongT^ato  eiemtu,  qiEscopo  et  «lngnUnim  aocileti- 
unm  presbyteria  pneeuntibiu,  cum  crucibui  et  Texillis  lA  OMtruin  Silliaonni 
furibuiidi)  impetu  dlriguntur." 

*  lb.  "Quum  li»ud  procul  »  cwtra  ooniedluent,  Gftofridus  .... 
ipeonuD  coinit&tuj  fraudulenter  adjunctiu,  Don  longe  &b  sU  CMtr*  poauiti 
et  dun  cum  hostlbui  per  lulemuDtioa  oolloquntui,  td  dim'puidiM  oonj  im- 
torum  conatua  modU  Mnniboa  Ubonbat." 
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ildicn  but  eren  hv  womoL  >d<1  it  wTMild  sea 
a  female  captor  who  made  a  pnBe  of  the  chitf ; 
le  Cenomaniiiaa  Chanh.'  Bishop  AranU  wwm 
Xe^y  mode  a  pridonar,  uid  pat  iato  nid,  brt 
-  (i  Uogh  of  Sille  iimiiillj  releued  him  mmi  kl 
cutt'  n-iih  all  boooor. 

lb  (ctvM  blow  naj  be  Mid  to  ban  eeaJed  the  mi 
oew-boni  i^pablic  A  Jifeat  afkor  >  atoot  noat 
U  bave  be«D  a  StMotg&imag  diac^liik^  but  am 
it  as  tbis  onltr  oul  down  tfae  beacta  of  tW  mc! 
Uans  anil  made  tbtm  ndienlooa  in  the  ^oa  of 
ties.  The  city,  mys  the  local  writer,  ftiD  of  aoROw; 
was  toss«^  to  aod  &o  like  a  ehip  withcnt  a  rmU 
Trey  of  Ma_v«nDe  no  lon^vr  dared  to  siiow  *»»»—■* 
iaas :  he  sent  tbe  vooo^  Hogfa  back  to  kia  &tte 
-,  and  bet'X'k  himself  to  hia  caetle  of  Ia  QMrtce  oa  ' 
,  elo:^  to  the  AngeYia  manlL.'  Geneodta  rmMuauti 
city;  but  the  scandal  of  tbe  tiaie  lepoated  tfcat  •. 


tad 
lbs 
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that  is  doabUees  into  the  castle  which  had  been  bailt  by  ch4f.  u. 
WiUiom  on  hie  first  entrance.'   Hostilities  followed  between 
the  citixeiiB  and  the  new-comers."   Fire,  the  favourite  means 
of  deetniction,  was  freely  used  on  both  sides.     The  citizens  The  dii- 
called  the  nei^Kbouring  nobles  to  their  help,  and  they  c<nitit 
called  in  one  deliverer  more  dangerous   than   ail  in  the 
person  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou.^     Such  a  step  amounted 
to   giving  np  all  hopes    of  maintaining  their  republican 
freedom  ;   it  must  have  been  a  mere  measure  of  despair. 
The  comjnonwealtii  mi  something  to  fi^t  for ;  the  native 
dynasty  iras  aomething  to  fight  for ;   but,  if  Le  Mans 
«H  to  acknowledge  a  foreign  master,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  rule  of  Fnlk  promised  better  than  the  rale  of  William. 
But  the  help  of  the  Count  and  of  the  nobles  served  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  citizens.     All  the  engineering  Oeoffny 
resources  of  the   age    were   brought    to   bear   upon   the  ^^  ^^. 
besieged  fortress.*     As  in  th^  slaughter  of  the  Normans  at 
Durham,^  the  minster — where  we  may  conceive  that  the 
works  of  Bishop  Arnold  were  for  a  while  at  a  standstill — 
narrowly  escaped  the  flames  which  were  used  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  towers  and  houses  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood.'     Cieoffrey,  by  connivance  with  a  party  among  Ha  mc^m*. 
the  besiegers,  escaped  by  night,'     His  followers,  deceived 

*  The  fbitreea  U  deacribed  u  "  qoBdui  ux  cfrltatii,  qua  juxtk  matrem 
eccledam  sita  er»t ;"  see  toL  iii.  p.  ao6.  The  betn^  on  Snndaj,  "quSdam 
die  dominici,''  waa  pertwpe  to  paniih  the  dimgud  at  tlw  cltticm  for  tho 
hoi;  BHBOiu  of  the  ChuKh. 

*  Vet.  A"  135.     "Ccepit  [C(aatldiu]  hoMl!!t«r  tg«re,  et  In  pemiciam 

'  lb.  "Totiufl  regionee  prcxMrea,  at  pi«cdpue  FiUoonem  Andsgkvorum 
oamiteiu,  subito  coDvociruat."  There  ia  nmething  itru^  In  this  mention 
ot  the  Coont  of  Anjou  u  if  he  were  rimplj  the  chief  among  the  ordinary 

'  lb.     "Telia  et  diveiBaruin  genenun  in«jliiiil«  expngnantea." 
'  See  above,  p.  337. 

*  Vet.  An.  285.      "Dam  turriculs  eidetn  ud  proxinue"  are  Bpedally 

writer  ia  emphatic  on  the  faara  of  GaoHrey;   "Gaufridua 


Tlie   UEVOLn  lOAI 


[•nvinoiw  fail,  aad  f«<Ga(  tfcar  mrib* 
n.iic*  or  tbc  Uttoring  iMigiB— .  ■■ek^Jm 
i4r  P.rtrMs  to  CoQDt  Fttlk.)     QUIy^  ^m 
Fulii  vanuKp*  for  ■  wimaaa  be^  tbertir 
it  hin'ler  the  citizens  bm»  tafcnt^  a  «^^ 
ral  uii'i  n-mtoliol  on  Uie  fortrai  « 
idiij;)-.     Tbpy  (ltd  not  laAied,  Eke  t^  3 
rk,-  raee^  the  whole  of  the  Ivted 
d.    Th«T  at    ofM»  gntiSed    Hii  ii   wnrti 
ir<-H  T'lr  their  Tutore  n(etf.     7W  i^^  i 
ivcrf-  [nill(>>1  ijown  to  s  ievd  witfc  ^^  « 
«ut  the  outer  walls  were  allowed  to  rt^^ 
if  the  ]iublir  deftftuxa* 


I  the  priDixr  whose  works  were  tins 
y  in  tb<>  march  to  recover  what  h«  bad 
l;al*  Wfuld   not  leave  hold  of  the 
inf^'  cIutchM  WM  not  litely,  as  Kiag 
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by  English  valour  that  the  land  waa  won  back  to  William's  ohap.  u. 
allegiance.'     Stranger  than  all  is  the  thought,  probable  at  perlupa 
least  if  not  certain,  that  the  captain  of  the  English  bands  nunded 
was  no  other  than  the  most  stout-hearted  of  living  Englbh-  J^,"^ 
meuj  even  Hereward  himeelf.'     As  William  took  Eadric  to 
witness  and  share  in  the  snbjugation  of  Scotland,  so  he 
took  Hereward  to  witness  and  share  in  the   sabjngation 
of  Maine.     We  feel  a  kind  of  regret,  a  kind  of  shame,  that 
valonr  which  might  have  been  used  to  free  England  from 
the  yoke  of  William  was  used  in  quarrels  in  which  Eng- 
land had  no  concern,  to  bring  other  lands  under  his  yoke. 
But  the  same  caoses  which  enabled  William  to  employ  HotiTe*  of 
English  troops  to  bring  other  Englishmen  into  bondage  uld^ 
would  apply  with  tenfold  force  when  they  were  summoned 
to  serve  the  King  in  his  wars  beyond  the  sea.  The  mere  love 
of  adventure  would  stir  up  many  to  whom  life  in  conquered 
England  had  become  irksome.     And  many  too,  now  that 
English  prowess  had  been  so   discredited   in   the  world, 
might   rejoice  in   the  chance  of  giviug  the  men  of  the 
mainland  a  sample  of  what   Englishmen   still   could  do. 
And  men  to  whom  all  who  spoke  the  foreign  tongue  were 
the  same  might  feel  that  they  were  in  some  strange  way 
paying  off  their  own  wrong  when  they  harried  the  lands 
of  Frenchmen,  even  if  it  were  in  the  cause  of  the  Norman 
King  and  with   Normans  to  their  fellow-soldiers.^    The 
minds  would  be  few  indeed  which  could  raise  themselves 
to  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  Maine  and  the  cause  of 
England  were  in  truth  the  same. 

•  Hot,  Wig,  1073.  "Roi  Angtorum  Willdmu*  dvitatom  qua  vocatur 
Cinomaimii,  et  provincitun  >d  ilUm  pertineutem,  mazime  Anglorum  adju- 
torio  qum  de  An^^  Bseuin  duxent,  libi  Bubjugavit." 

'  See  ftbove,  pp.  483,  484. 

■  Mattbew  Puia  (Hut.  Angl.  t.  ig,  M*ddeu)  brlngi  out  Uiu  tnotiTe— 
periikpa  all  the  mare  because,  through  b  mistake  of  the  tmucribor  of  one  of 
the  Saint  Alban's  mauuBcripts  which  he  fiilloTed,  he  read  "  Noniuimluii " 
for  "  CenomaimiaiD " — "  NcffTOAnnii  viciailtuilinem  mtcto  ttrnpore  bod 
o  reddiderunt." 
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The  [and 
wuted  (kuil 
the  city 


Knight- 
hood of 
Robenof 


With  hia  miiE^  host  then,  of  horee  iinj  foot,  of  Nonnans  ] 
and  Englieb,  William  set  forth  to  win  back  his  lost  city 
and  province.  The  plan  of  his  campaig'n  was  the  same  as 
the  plan  of  his  campaign  in  the  same  land  t«n  years  before.* 
The  land  was  to  he  ravaged ;  the  outlying  tonus  and 
castles  were  to  be  taken;  the  city  itself  was  to  bo  devoured 
last.  The  amount  of  ravage,  and  the  share  which  the 
English  troops  had  in  it,  is  emphatically  dwelled  on  by  the 
English  Chroniclers.  "  The  land  of  Mans  they  mightily 
wasted,  and  vineyards  fordid,  and  boroughs  burned,  and 
mightily  the  land  they  wasted  and  brought  it  all  into 
William's  hands,  and  then  they  went  home  to  England."* 
Norman  and  Cenomannian  writers  give  us  a  few  mora 
details.  The  campaign  began  by  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Fresnay,  which  shows  that  William  entered  Maine  hy 
way  of  Alenjon,  Under  its  walls  William  girt  the  belt  of 
knighthood  on  a  man  who  was  to  win  an  infamous  renown, 
Robert  the  son  of  Ejtrl  Roger  and  of  the  cniel  Mabel,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and  in  whom,  along 
with  the  name  of  his  mother's  house,  the  evil  deeds  of  his 
mother  and  her  kindred  Mtmad  to  TOTire.'    ^^le  fteUs  a 
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Bonth-westwuds  to  S3U,  the  auftle  which  had  so  hi/Ay  m- 
borne  the  attack  of  tite  lepnblican  forces.     Hugh  of  Sill£,  ^ 
the  enemy  at  <»Me  of  King  and  Commonwealth,  most  hare  of ! 
fought  for  Fnlk  or  for  OerBendia,  or  perhaps  only  for  his 
own  hand.     Bat  die  terror  of  William's  ravages  and  the 
example  of  hte  neighbour  at  Ftetaa.j  warned  him  against 
anj  obstinate  resistance.     He  came  forth;  he  craved  for 
peace  and  obtained  it.^     The  inhabitante  botii  of  the  towns 
and  tiie  country  began  to  take  the  iame  course,  the  monks 
and  clergy  being  foremost  in  preaching  submission.'     At 
last  the  host  of  William  drew  near  to  the  city  itself.     He  wiuImii 
encamped  by  the  Sarthe,  and  sent  a  message,  calling  on  ^^^T^ 
tJie  men  of  Le  Mans,  as  he  had  called  on  the  men  cS'^'^ 
Exeter,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  to  escape  blood- 
shed and  fire-mising,  by  a  timely  and  peacebl  Bubmission,^ 
The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  Le  Mans  made  their  way  The  dtf 
to  the  royal  presence.     The  Norman  version  simply  tells 
how  they  brought  the  keys  of  the  city,  how  they  threw 
themselvee  on  William's  mercy  and  were  graciously  received 
by  him.*    The  local  writer  speaks  in  another  tone.     The 
interview  between  the  King  and  the  magistrates  of  Le 
Mans  is  described  by  a  word  often  used  to  express  ctm- 
ferencea — in  a  word  Parliament* — ^whether  between  prince 
and  prince  or  betwe^i  princes  and   the  estates  of  their 
dominions.^      They    submitted    themselves   to  William^s  It  retaim 
authority  as  their  sovereign,  but  they  received  his  oath  to  \e^^ 
observe   the   ancient  customs  and  juttiea   of  the    city.* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  Ill  A. 

*  lb.  "Omnee  oppidani  rc  pagenMS  cum  dericu  et  omnibni  rellgioiU 
pacdficum  Mkrehionem  decrevenmt  digniter  imcipere  illiiuqae  ditiimi 
legitimie  gratonter  coUa  Babmittere."  It  taJc«a  a  little  tiioaght  to  leoogniie 
the  King  and  Conqueror  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  MarqucM. 

'  lb.    See  above,  p.  :4s.  *  OH.  Tit.  533  A. 

'  Vet  An.  )S6.  "  Procerea  dvitatii  egreni  cum  Rege  de  paoe  ot^o- 
qainni  habneruiit."  Colloquium  is  the  ircod  oonBtantl;  naed  bj  Ijunbeit  of 
Henfeld  for  a  Diet  or  Parliament. 

*  lb.     "  Acceptii  ab  ea  eacrsmentiB,  tarn  de  impunitate  peifidin,  quam 
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as  was  no  longer  to  be  a  sovereign  « 
was  still  to  be  a  i>ri\-il*gcd  moiuGipttlitj.  Ifcw  H" 
Mty-  came  a  second  time  into  William's  bands  iritbri 
ng  of  blood.  After  the  fall  of  the  capital,  tlu  mtrf 
intv  had  no  heart  to  hold  out.  The  banncn  of  lb 
owDB  and  districts  pressed  into  William's  etaf,  ■* 
gae  of  defiance,  but  to  swell  the  forces  of  tbe  Kinr. 
reived  all  his  Eappliants  grsciouelr,  and  sent  iho; 
0  dwell  and  sport  each  man  in  peace  ondcr  hi;  n" 

ing  this  whole  campaign  we  have  beard  notJiii^  ^ 
if  Anjoo.  He  and  Geoffi^y  of  Mayeooe  both  moA 
he  scene  after  the  taking  of  the  castle  by  the  cofr 
forces  of  the  Count  and  the  citizens.  But  Maiw 
0  sooner  brought  again  nnder  William's  power  tilB 
ir  <t(  him  as  seeking  to  disturb  an  order  of  things  die 
ahmint  of  which  he  seeroB  to  have  done  nothing  W 
.  His  wrath  was  mainly  kindled  against  John  of 
cclie  and  the  other  Cenomannian    barons   who  hai 
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Monlins  and  Robert  of  Vieoxpont.'    The  war  now  took  a  csip.  xi. 
more  important  form.     Folk  gathered  a  greater  host,  and  ^^^^  ^ 
beeieged  John  in  La  Flfeche.     His  forcee  were  presently  puik 
swelled  by  a  lai^  rainforeement  of  Bretons,  under  tbe^^^^^ 
mgning  Count,     Conan,  who  died  so  opportunely  on  the  undec 
eve  of  William's  great  expedition,^  bad  been  sueceeded  by  howoI, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Hadwisa,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Howel,  the   renowned  lawgiver  of  the    insnlar   Britons. 
Norman  and  Angevin  had  alike  been  enemies  of  Britaony, 
bat  the  wrongs  received  at  Norman  hands  were  tiie  more 
recent,  and  Howel  and  his  sabjects  pressed  eagerly  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  William's  ally,^     Again,  as  in  Harold's 
march  to  Dol  and  Dinan,  Norman  and  EngUshman  went 
forth  side  by  side  against  the  Sretweataa  of  the  mainland. 
For  King  William  eununoned  to  his  standard  his  subjects  Winiun 
of  all  races,  Norman,  English,  and  others,  and  gathered  so  ^  tesvxu, 
great  a  power  that  men  eaid  that  sixty  tliousaiid  horsemen  *^^_, 
rode  forth  to  the  war.*     But  no  war  followed.     The  Breton  ^^ 
and  Angevin  host  had,  if  we  can  at  all  trust  the  geography 
of  the  story,  left  the  siege  of  La  Fl^cbe  for  greater  under- 
takings.    It  was  on  the  older  border  of  Normandy  and  Folk  ap- 
Haine,  in  the  dehateable  land  of  Bm%t«,  that  the  two  theNonun 
armies  met  &ce  to  &ce.^     But  for  once  tbe  Roman  Chnrcb  ■x^"'- 


'  Ord.  Vit.  53J  B.  Wa  bave  heard  of  Monlina  befiira  in  toL  iii.  p.  137, 
See  StiqJeUiD,  L  cxodil,  cixxlv,  and  on  Vl«ax  Pont,  L  clzxil,  U.  odxlf . 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  533  C.  On  hia  deacoDt,  ue  Art  de  Verifier  lei  Data,  li.  Bg;, 
and  tbe  pedigree  in  Hn.  Green's  Princeues,  1.  15. 

'  Old.  Vit.  533  C.  "Guillelmus  Bex,  at  tantam  multitadinem  girlau 
>uoa  ignovit,  r^sH  edicta  Noniuumoa  et  Ai^os  Itarum  exdvit,  aUMqita 
sibi  Bubditae  gentes,  ut  fortli  nugiiter  militnm,  conglobaTit,  ao,  at  ferunt, 
aeuginta  millia  equitum  contra  boatilea  Caneoa  aectun  addudt."  He 
number  aeema  incredible,  especially  aa  Wniiam  was  not  likely  to  repeat  tbe 
tdnnder  of  Ralpb,  and  to  make  the  gngl^h  as  a  body  serve  ta  "  eqnites." 

*  Tbe  peace,  acoording  to  Orderic  (J33  D),  was  made  in  "loco  qui  Tulgo 

Blancalanda  vel  Brueria  dicitur."    This  (see  Sta^deton,  i.  Izxvii)  !«  on  the 

borders  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  in  tlie  district  added  to  Normaikdy  by 

William's  conquest  of  Dom&ont.     This  seems  to  show  that  the  Angevin 

VOL.  IV.  O  O 


4  iu  tu  LintkT  tad  noi  tm  ] 

ml  iirirnt   « 1 

ly  tn.-  tt'tii]'i-'i  to  at«  Uw  1 

cbaiiw  ou  tliy  »pot,  i 

lany  letters  which  west  to  i 

le  ilAy  S<^e.     Hf 

inilmnce  to  \>nag  abool  pe^ee  b««v 

m  ami  to   hinder  tlw  fhnMrn^   «f  4 

■  heljie*]  in  I 
.1  of  Uie  XormaD  c 
lly  heir  of  Itoger— I  prannw  tbeCkria 

of  Willinm  of  Evratx,  grwdaon  «r  tW  E 
I,  Areh^iishop  and  CVmQt.'  After  naoT  cArt 
n[^rM  of  {icacv  at  last  Fuccwded  in  tiieir  goad  i 
1  of  [iciice  wtrre  igreed  npon,  temis  «rl»dk,ta| 
ihi-  jrcaccful  dJBposition  of  the  Horraan  faalo^ 
rjw  that  William  conld  not  bkve  Mt  niy  ■ 
y.     IV-  rigbta  of  tlie  Count  ot  Anjoa  onr  ] 
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arrangement  with  Herbert,  Maine  was  to  pass  to  William's  obap.xx. 
eldest  son  Robert,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  betrothed  wife  . 
Margaret.    That  scheme  had  passed  awaj;  bnt  Robert 
was  again  chosen  as  the  nominal  mler  of  Maine.     HeBolwrt 
received  from  Folk  a  grant  of  all  the  rights  oyer  the  mage  to 
ooonty  which  were  claimed  by  the  house  of  Aiqoaj  and  for  ^^^ 
this  grant  he  performed  a  formal  act  of  homage  to  his  new 
lord.i    Each  prince,  unlike  some  renowned  princes  in  later 
times,  honourably  stipulated  for  his  own  adherents.    John 
of  La  F)eche  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  Count  of  Anjou 
who  had  taken  the  side  of  William  were  to  be  received  to 
the  fiill  fiftvour  of  Fulk^  and  the  partizans  of  Fulk  in  the 
Cenomannian  city  and  county  were  to  be  received  to  the 
full^&vour  of  William.^     Such  was  the  Peace  of  Blanche- 
lande  or  Bruere.     Its  terms  secured  William  in  full  im- 
mediate possession  of  Maine,  but  it  opened  a  door  to  any 
amount  of  future   questions   and   cavillings.     The  treaty 
however  did  secure  peace  between  Normandy  and  Anjou 
during    the    remainder    of  the  days  of  William.^     ButBiftlne 
nothing  could  overcome  the  rooted  dislike  of  the  Ceno-  oontentod. 
mannian  people  to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.    Even  during 
William's  lifetime  partial  revolts  took  place,^  and,  when 
the  great  Eling  was  gone,  the  unconquerable  hatred  which 
the  stout-hearted  city  and  province  bore  to  the  sway  of 
any  foreign  master  showed  itself  under  new  leaders.^ 


*  The  homage  seemB  to  have  been  a  merely  fonnal  one;  "Bodbertua 
Fulooni  debitum  homagimn,  ut  minor  majori,  legaliter  impendit.** 

»  Ord.  Vit.  533  D. 

'  lb.  ''Hffic  nunirum  pax  .  .  .  inter  Regem  et  pnefatmn  oomitem 
.  .  .  onmi  vitft  Regis  ad  profectum  utiiusque  provinds  permanait." 

*  See  the  next  Chapter. 

'  The  long  struggle  between  Helias  and  William  Rofus  is  fully  described 
by  Orderic  and  by  the  local  writer  in  the  Lives  of  Bishops  Howel  and  Hilde- 
bert. 


0  0  2 
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^5.     Tie  Revolt  of  Ralph  0/  Norfolk. 
1075—1076. 
iniemal  We  have  but  slight  notices  of  tbe  internal  state  of  £ng^ 

Eiii,-luid.  13D<1  (luring  the  years  which  were  mainly  taken  np  with 
iQ-ji-wn.  ^[jg  affairs  of  Scotland,  FUnders,  and  Maine.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
at  Ely  led  to  increased  harshness,  if  not  on  the  part  of 
William  himself,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  settled 
in  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  completion  of  the  Conquest  is  spoken 
of  as  a  time  of  unusual  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
races,  as  a  time  when  William  himself,  if  not  his  followera, 
was  trying  to  establish  a  state  of  things  in  which  Norman 
and  Englisbman  might  sit  down  side  by  side  as  fellow- 
subjects.'  In  such  pictures  there  is  always  some  troth 
and  some  eniggcration.  We  must  therefore  look  both  for 
some  trnth  and  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  opposite 
picture  which  ia  given  ua  of  the  state  of  things  imme- 
IncrcBsea    diately   following  the    Bubmission  of  Ely,     We  are  told 

oppresfli"" 
of  the 
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were  left  to  weep  for  their  ehame  and  sorrow.     In  these  ohaf.xx. 
last  vague  complaints  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  class 
together  a   variety  of  wrongs,   niDging  from   oawilling 
marriages  to  actual  violence.     The  whole  picture  is  worthy 
of  special  study,  especially  when  contrusted  with  the  earlier 
one.'     And,  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  women, 
there   is  an   independent  witness   from  another  qaarter. 
We  are  told  that,  when  the  Great  William  first  conquered 
this  land,  many  of  his  foUowerSj  proud  of  their  success, 
and  deeming  that  they  might  follow  their  own  lusts  in 
all  things,  dealt  according  to  their  will,  not  only  with  the 
goods  of  the  conquered,  bat  with  the  matrons  and  maidens 
who  came  in  their  way.     Many  of  them  therefore  took  I&igliib 
shelter  in  the  monasteries  of  virgins,  to  shelter  themselves  ,,^  Tsfnga 
from  shame  under  the  veil.     But  when  more  orderly  times  ^^[™""* 
came,  the  question  was  brought  before  Father  Lanfranc, 
whether  women  who  had  thus  taken  the  veil  simply  to 
preserve  their  chastity  were   thereby  bound  for  ever  to 
a  monastic  life.     The  matter  was  debated  in  one  of  the  Qu»ttoD  ■■ 
councils  held  by  the  Frimato,  and  the  more   reasonable  obUgatioiu. 
and  less  rigid  view  prevailed.     Such  women  were  to  be 
held  in  high  honour  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  shown 
in  the  defence  of  their  chastity,  but  the  obligations  of  the  They  •ro 
religious  life  were  not  to  be  forced  upon  them  against  their  to  be  freo 
wills.      As  the  date  of  this  one  among  Lanfranc's  many        '*"'™' 
councils  is  not  told  us,  we  canuot  say  with   certainty  to 
what  time  of  William's  reign  this  account  refers ;  but  we 
have  heard  something  of  the  strict  discipline  which  Wil- 
liam, in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest,  meted  out  against 
all  offenders  against  female  chastity,*  and  we  hear  of  it 
again  in  the  portrait  of  his  last  years  drawn  by  the  native 
Chronicler,'    At  no  time  during  William's  reign  is  op-  Inomud 
prcssion  of  this  and  of  other  kinds  likely  to  have  been  ^o^^g 
more  rife  than  in  the  days  which  immediatoly  followed  g*  "^ " 

*  See  Appendix  PP.        ■  See  »bove,  p.  30.        ■  Chion.  Potrlb.  1087. 
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the  recovery  of  Ely.  That  revolt,  the  first  revolt  after 
the  actual  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  most  have 
greatly  kindled  the  wrath  of  William  and  his  Normans, 
and  must  have  strengthened  the  belief  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold,  that  no  Englishman  conid  be  tnuted.^ 
And  it  was  also  just  at  this  time  that  William's  followers 
in  England  began  to  be  more  often  relieved  from  the  re- 
straint of  his  personal  presence.  It  was  immediately  after 
°Q  the  fall  of  Ely  that  William  began  that  series  of  absences 
on  the  continent  of  which  we  have  just  seen  some  of  the 
fruits.  While  William  was  holding  synods  in  Normandy 
and  waging  war  in  Maine,  the  state  of  things  in  England 
must  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  under 
the  first  regency  of  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Oebem.  It 
would  indeed  seem  that  at  this  time  the  chief  power  darings 
William's  absence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  lAnfranc,' 
and  Lanfranc  at  least  cannot  he  suspected  of  abetting  or 
winking  at  excesses  which  sinned  against  every  rule  alike 
of  morality  and  of  ecclesiastical  law.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  hand  of  the  monk  of  Favia,  subtle  aa  was  his 
brain  and  sage   as  were  his  counsels,  would   always  be 
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amount  of  heed  which  he  had  to  give  to  continental  afl^irs,  ohap.u. 
connect  themaelTes   closely  with   all   the  events  of  this 
period.*   We  have   heard   nothing   of  Philip    of    France  Jedoosj 
during'  the  coarse  of  the  war  in  Maine,  but  we  may  be  ph^* 
sure  that  he  watehed  the  success  of  his  mighty  vassal  with  5^j!^ 
no  small  Jealousy,  and  we  must  remember  that,  besides 
the  hereditary  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  Philip 
was  now  the  firm  friend  of  William's  enemy  in  Flanders.* 
He  now  tried  to  raise  up  an  enemy  to  William  in  the  last 
representative  of  the  Old-English   kingly   hoose.    After 
the  conquest  of  Maine,  William  came  baclt  to  England,     1073.' 
hut  in  the  next  year  he  crossed  again  to  Normandy,*  and      1074, 
his  constant  neighbourhood  probably  stirred  up  the  French 
King  to  schemes  against  him.     Eadgar,  afler  the  marriage  Eadgw  in 
of  his  sister  to  Malcolm,  had  gone,  with  what  object  we 
are  not  told,  to   Flanders.     The   disturbed   state   of  the 
country  may  have  offered  charms  to  an  idle  spirit  of  ad- 
ventnre,  and  Bobert  the  Frisian  was  doubtless  ready  with 
a  welcome  for  any  enemy  of  William.     From  Flanders  be  E 
had  gone  to  Scotland  on  a  visit — clearly  his  first  visit  jniy  s, 
to  his  sister  after  her  marriage — when  she  and  her  hus-  "'^^' 
band  received  him  with  "  mickle  worship."*     While  at  the 
court  of  Malcolm,  Eadgar  received  a  letter  from  the  King 
of  the  French,  praying  him  to  come  to  him,  and  offering  PliiUp 
to  him  the  castle   of  Hontreuil,  where  he   might  dwell  Mantradl 
and  make  inroads  upon  his  enemies.*    This  offer  t«  Eadgar  *"  ""S"- 

'  See  abore,  p.  536. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075,  Petrib.  1074.  "On  ^um  gears  for  Willelm  cjng 
ofor  KB  to  Nornukndig."  This  implies  liis  tetum  after  ths  CenonuuinUn 
campugn  of  the  jear  before. 

*  Ciiron.  Wig.  1075.  "Eadgar  did  cSm  of  Fleminga  lands  into  Soot- 
laods  on  See  GrimbaldH  msaae  dsg,  and  le  kjngc  Maldiolom  and  Ilia 
aweoatec  MargsretA  bine  underf^ngon  mid  mycclan  weotfiacjpe."  This  viiit 
to  Fliuiden  is  not  mentioned  bj  FloniBoe  and  tlie  Fsterborougli  Cbroniclm', 
who  carry  him  at  once  from  Scotland  to  Notmandy. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075,  "On  Isere  ilcan  tide  tends  se  kyog  of  Franoriae 
Filippua  gewrit  to  him,  and  bead  him  ^t  he  to  him  cSme,  and  he  wolda 
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CHAP.  xz.  of  the  old  border-fortress  of  Flanders  and  Normandj,  so 
famous  in  the  wars  of  an  earlier  time,'  was  certaioly  not 
unconnected  with  Eadgar's  sojourn  in  Flanders  and  with 
the  warfare   between  William   and   Robert   tlie   Frisian. 
Joint         Nothing  eould  better  suit  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of 
Philip  and  Normandy  than  to  place  the  English  ^theling,  the  rival 
F^dB^^    King,  doubtless  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English  eiiloa, 
in  a  position  where  he  coald  so  well  abet  any  schemes  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  against  their  common  rival.     Ead- 
£«Ig^  acts  gar  eauglit  at  the  opening  thus  offered  to  him.     He  set 
Fmnce,  but  foHh  for  Franco  by  sea,  with  the  fnll  favour  of  Malcolm 
Wk'b^°     and  Margaret,  who  loaded  him  and  his  followers  with  gifts 
Btorm.        of  all   kinds,  more  especially  furs,  and  among  them   the 
precious  spoils  of  the  ermine.'    But  their  voyage  was  not 
lucky;   the  Chronicler  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of 
the  licrce  etorm  which  drove  the  ships  ashore,  seeming-ly 
on  some  part  of  the  English  coast.     For  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  party  were  seized  by  the  Frenchmen,  a  name 
by   which   we   must   assuredly   understand    Normans    in 
England  and  not  subjects  of  Philip  of  Paris.'   Eadgar  how- 
ever and  his  chief  comrades  contrived  to  make  their  way 
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were  fitvourably  received  by  William^  and  an  embasBy  was 
sent  to  bring  the  iBtheling  to  the  King's  coart  to  reeeive ' 
the  King's  peace  in  person.^ 

The  policy  of  this  coarse  was  clear.  Eadgar  was  begin- : 
ning  to  show  that  he  ooold  be  dangerous.  His  establish- 
ment at  Montrenil  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Philip  and 
fiobert  was  fiff  more  to  be  dreaded  by  William  than  any- 
thing that  he  could  do  in  England.  But  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  him  at  large.  Whether  in  England,  Scotland^ 
or  Flanders^  he  might  always  be  made  use  of  by  any 
enemy.  The  wisest  thing  from  William's  point  of  view 
was  to  keep  him  in  that  kind  of  honourable  captivity  in 
which  no  one  knew  better  than  William  how  to  keep  those 
whom  he  feared.'  A  prison  was  not  needed  for  Eadgar ; 
it  was  enough  to  bring  him  to  William's  court,  and  to 
watch  him  carefully  under  the  guise  of  honour.  There  is  I 
something  ludicrous  in  the  picture  of  his  journey.  Eadgar  2 
once  more  set  out  for  the  continent,  but  this  time  not  by 
sea,  and  this  time  as  William's  friend  and  guest,  not  as 
the  vassal  and  soldier  of  Philip.  Malcolm  and  Margaret 
again  loaded  him  with  costly  gifts — ^their  former  presents 
had  been  lost  in  the  storm.'  He  seems  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  still  being  their  guest  till  he  reached  Durham. 
There  he  was  met  by  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,  who  had 
succeeded  William  Malet  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire/ 


'  ChroQ.  Wig.  1075.  "  Da  genedde  ae  kyngc  Maldiolom  Urn  t^et  he  aende 
to  Wylleline  C3nige  ofer  se  and  bede  loBgryfkB,  and  he  eac  swa  ^de,  and  se 
cyngc  him  )«e8  getiSade  and  aefter  him  Mode.** 

'  See  above,  pp.  75,  195.  SoWiU.  Makns.  iii.  251 ;  "tfltro  solitos  erat 
quoscmnque  Angloe  suBpectoe  habebat,  quasi  honoris  cauas&y  Normanniam 
dacere,  ne  quidquam  se  abeente  in  regno  turbarent." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "And  se  kyngc  eft  Malcohn  and  his  sweostor  him 
and  eaDon  his  mannan  miarimede  gaersama  geafon,  and  swi9e  weoi^ce  hine 
eft  of  heora  gryVe  sendon."  These  passages,  together  with  the  acoonnt  of 
the  vast  spoils  taken  by  Siward  in  his  Scottish  war&re  (see  toL  ii.  p.  364^ 
contrast  strangely  with  later  descriptions  and  proverbs  about  the  poverty  of 
Scotland.  «  See  Appendix  W. 
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QHAF.  zs.  and  whose  name  figures  in  the  foondatjoii  legend  of  Sdby 

Abbey.     Hugh  attended  him  throng'li  the  whole  length  of 

En<rlan<I,  and  across  the  sea  into  Nomuuidy.    At  every 

castle  on  the  road  the  ^Ethelio^  was  hononiably  reoeived, 

and  meat  and  fodder  were  found  for  bim  and  his  train. 

At  last  he  found  himself,  as  he  had  foand  himself  aiz  yeara 

'jidgBi       before,  a  guest   in  William's   Nonnan  coart.*     He   was 

D  wiiiiiHQ.  reeeived   with  miekle  worship,  and  he  became  for  many 

III  gracu  years  a  hanger-on  of  the  King^.     He  received  sach  right* 

ensiooB,     3B  the  King  gave  him,^  among  them  lands  in  England  of 

no  great  extent,^  and  a  pension  of  a  pound  of  silver  daily. 

He  lived  in  Normandy,  quiet,  contented,  and  despised,*  till 

just  before   the   end  of  William's  reign,  when  we  shall 

suddenly    hear   of   him   as    beginning  a  career  of  fitful 

activity,  which  went  on  through  a  large  part  of  the  reigns 

of  William's  sons. 

Thus  it  was  thnt  A^'illiam  could  afford  to  deal  with  the 
man  who  was  most  directly  his  personal  rival.  But  Eadgar 
was  to  be  dreaded  only  on  account  of  his  great  name,  and 
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of  the  use  which  others  might  make  of  him;  his  personal  cup.zx. 
gifts  could  not  give  William  one  moment  of  uneasincBs. 
It  was  in  a  different  way  that  be^ealt  with  the  man  who  Daalingi  of 
was  less  directly  his  rival,  bnt  who,  with  all  his  faulU,  was  ^q, 
far  more  likely  than  Eadgar  to  be  some  day  the  leader  of  ^•"'""^ 
successful  opposition  to  foreign  rule.    We  have  now  reached 
what  we  may  &irly  call  the  turning-point  of  William's 
reign,  the  tragedy  of  the  &te  of  Waltheof .     For  once  in  Tho  ooe 
his  reign,  William  was  to  stain  his  hands  with  blood,  |^„. 
blood  not  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  a  mockery  of  SSJ,^. 
a  judicial  sentence,  blood  which,  as  far  as  the  cause  for  lagn.  . 
which  it  was  shed  was  concerned,  was  innocent.     Nothing 
but  the  keenest  conviction  of  danger  could  have  led  William 
to  this  marked  departure  from  his  usual  policy,  that  policy 
which,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  age,  was 
a  policy  of  mercy.     Waltheof,  at   this   moment,  held  as  Podtliin  of 
high  a  place  as  any  man  in  the  realm  after  the   King 
himself.      He   held   a   place    which    was   shared   by    no 
other  Englishman  save  one,  and  that  one  to  whom  one 
almost  shrinks   from  giving   the    name   of  EnglishmaD, 
the  renegade  and  half-caste  Balph  of  Wader.    And  now, 
by  a  strange    chain   of   events,   by  a    strange    tale    of 
rashness  and   folly,  Waltheof  and   Ralph   alike   were  to 
fall   from   their  high  places,  to   leave   England   without 
an    English   Earl,   and    to    share    their    ruin   with   the 
son  and   successor  of  the  most  cruel  oppressor  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

We  have   seen   that   Ralph  of  Wader,  the   son,  by  a  Ralph  of 
Breton  mother,  of  Ralph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  days,  e^  gf 
had  received  the  earldom  of  East- Anglia  as  the  reward  of^^^u 
his  treason  to  his  country.     We  have   seen  him  acting 
vigorously  in  William's  interest  when  the  first  Danish  fleet 
which  professed  to  come  to  deliver  England  tried  to  efiect 
a  landing  in  his  earldom.^     At  the  other  end  of  England, 
'  Sea«bove,  p.  15*. 
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noger 
Earl  of 
Hereford. 


Idnfrenc'i 
letters  to 
Koger. 


William  FHz-Osbern,  afl«r  losiDg  his  life  for  the  B&ke  of 
Richildig  or  her  domiDions,  had  heen  sacceeded  in  hie 
earldom  of  Hereford  by  his  younger  son  Boger.  The 
character  of  Roger  is  vaguely  set  before  qb  in  an  nnfavonr- 
able  light,  though  in  the  eyes  of  Engliehmen  it  might 
not  have  heen  thought  any  special  hlame  that  he  did  not 
walk  in  the  steps  of  his  father.*  But  there  is  more  distinct 
evidence  against  him  than  this.  Tbree  letters  are  extant, 
addresi-cd  to  him  by  Lanfranc,  in  which  he  stands  charged, 
not  only  with  acts  of  donhtful  fidelity  to  the  King,  which 
are  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  hut  with  denials  of  justice  and 
unlawful  invasions  of  the  property  hoth  of  the  King  and  of 
other  men.  The  letters  are  written  in  a  tone  of  great 
personal  affection.  Roger  is  conjured  hy  the  memory  of 
his  father  to  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  he  is 
implored  to  come  in  person  to  the  Primate  and  to  receive 
I)i!i  fatherly  counsel.  But  in  the  third  letter,  as  he  still 
remains  obstinate,  Kentence  of  excommunication  is  pro- 
nounced ajjainst  him,  an  excommnnication  from  which  he 
is  not  to  be  released  till  he  has  thrown  himself  on  the 
King's  mercy  and  made  restitution  hoth  to  the  King  and 
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these  tetters  that  the  loyalty  of  Roger  toward  the  King  ohap.zz. 
was  not  a  little  doubtfiil  for  some  time  before  the  final 
outbreak. 

A  marriage  contracted,  as  it  woald  seem,  in   express  BiOpIi 
defiance  of  the  royal  orders,  was  the  immediate  oeeasion  ^S^" 
of  the  rebellion.     Earl  William  had  left  a  daughter,  Emma  ^^^"^ 
by  name,'  who  was  songht  in  marriage  by  the  Earl  of  Fid- 
Norfolk.     William,  for  whatever  reason,  forbade  the  match. 
But,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  the  two  Earls  carried 
out  their  scheme,  and  Roger  of  Hereford  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  her  suitor.'    The  wedding-feast— the  bride-ale,  The  bride- 
as  our  forefathers  called  it — was  kept  with  great  splendour  g^,^ 
at  Exning  in  Cambridgeshire,^  and  the  Chroniclers  tell  us,  '^7&i 
in  one  of  the  last  metrical  or  riming  efibrts  to  be  found  in 
their  pages, 

"  There  was  that  bride-ale 
To  many  men's  bale,"* 

rlcecnmltw  BUqiui  pUcita  in  veatris  terris  teceuit,  quoaduiqne  ipse  mait 
tnuiaeat ;  et  mt«T  vos  et  ipsoa  vjcecranites  per  semetipauiD  osnau  Tsatnt* 

'  WQL  Gem.  yii.  25  ;  riii.  15.  Ths  former  pumgc  gives  WiUiun  Fitl- 
Osbern  onl;  one  (iftughter,  vhile  the  Utter,  from  which  we  get  tlie  ii«ma 
Emma,  ^ves  him  two. 

'  Both  the  Chrcmicles  (Worcester,  1076 ;  Petetborodgh,  1075)  make 
William  appiave  the  mairia^  and  something  more ;  "  On  fiiMan  gears 
WjUehn  cyngc  geaf  Banlfe  eorie  W;^lelmee  dohter  Osbutifa  sima."  Bnt  I 
cannot  help  looking  on  the  worda  of  Florence  (1074),  "  Herefordensis  ocsnca 
Rogenu,  filiiu  Willelml  ejiudem  pagl  oomids,  East-Anglonun  oraniti  lU- 
dulfo,  contra  pneceptum  Regis  Willelml,  aororsn  smUD  conjngem  tradidi^" 
aa  having  the  foioe  of  a  correction.  On  the  marriage  see  also  the  passagM 
of  William  of  Jumi^ea  just  referred  to.  Orderic  (5J4  A)  doee  aot  men- 
tion the  marriage,  but  brings  in  the  two  Barli  h  "duo  potenliHimi 
An^orum  ccsnites,  Bogerius  Herfbrdends  et  sororius  ejus  Radolfua  Nort- 

*  The  Chronidee  say,  "  pa  liedde  he  ]wt  wif  to  Not4!wic  )"  but  again  I 
see  a  correotion  in  the  words  of  Florence  (1074),  "  Id  Grantebiycgend  pro- 
vioetlL,  in  loco  qui  Yininga  didtur." 

•  Chno.  Fetrib.  1075  ; 

"  p$Bi  wee  put  brji  eala 

Or,  as  Worcester  reads  the  second  line,  "  )>iet  wks  mantf[Ta  manna  bealo." 
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cBAF.xx.  A  gri^at  company  of  Bishops  and  Abbota  and  other  ^nst  1 
^2!^^"f  men  wag  gathered  together,  and  Ralph  had  specially 
utdethen.  together  the  Bretons,  the  countrymen  of  his  mother,  i 
Coiupintcy  had  received  Gettlemente  in  England.*     At  the  feast  men  , 
SiU^^     began  to  talk  treason.     They  took  rede  how  they  might   I 
drive  their  lord  the  King  out  of  hia  kingdom.*    Amon^   i 
the  guests  was  M'altheof,  Earl  of  the  neighbouring  shires 
of  Huntingdon  and  Northiwnpfon,  and  the  point  both  of 
importance  and  of  obBcurity  in  the  story  is  that  it  is  not 
clear  to  what  extent  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  rash  oonnsels  of 
his  companions,^     One  historian,  using  the  licence  familiar 
to  classical  and  mediaeval  writers,  puts  speeches  into  the 
mouths   of   Waltheof  and   his   tempters,   which    modem 
ingenuity  has  thrown  into  a  highly  dramatic  shape.*     All 
difti^oa      sorts  of  contradictory  charges  are  brought  against  William. 
WiUism.     His  bastardy  is  raked  np  against  him ;  his  very  birth  made 
him  unworthy  to  be  a  King,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a 
work  pleasing  to  God  to  get  rid  of  him.'     He  had  spoiled 
William  of  Mortain,®  and  poisoned  Conan,'  Walter,  and 
Biota.^     He  had  unjustly  seised   Uie   noble   kingdom    of 
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England,  and  had  murdered  or  driTen  into  exile  its  lawful  ohat.  xz. 
heirs.*    This  last  at  least  was  a  strange  charge,  when  the 
^theling  was  living  in  mickle  worship  in  'William's  coort. 
To  the  companions  of  his  victories  he  had  paid  no  aoch 
honour  as  he  ought ;  some  he  had  put  to  death  like  others ; 
to  others,  after  their  wounds,  he  had  given  nought  but 
barren  lands — such  as  the  pastures  of  Herefordshire  and 
the  com-lands  of  Norfolk — and  those  wasted  by  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy.'    All  men  hated  him ;  many  would  rejoice 
at  hia  death.     No  time  could  be  better  than  the  present; 
William  was  beyond  the  sea;  the  greater  part  of  his  host 
was  with  him;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  wars 
and  rebellions  and  discords  in  hia  own   family;  no  one 
believed  that  he  woold  ever  come  back.     The  English  were 
a  peaceful  race,  fonder  of  feasts  and  ales  than  of  battleB;  yet 
they  wonld  rise  in  such  a  cause  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their 
kinsfolk.'     Theb  the  two  Earls,  Ralph  and  Roger,  turn  lUlpb  nd 
specially  to  "Waltheof.     The  time  was  come  for  him  to  win  ^^  to 
back  what  he  had  lost,  and  to  take  vengeance   for  the  ^'^^^"^ 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  him.*     The  losses  and 

'  Ord.  Vit.  534  B.  "Notule  legnum  Anglis  temera  invMit,  gmainM 
hareda  injvdt  truddavil  vti  in  n-nrilinm  cnideliter  pepulit." 

'  lb.  The  mentinD  of  death  of  ooarse  showa  how  purely  fuidfiil  the 
picture  is,  but  one  chuge  Is  curiotu ;  "  YulnerMil  victoribui  iteriles  fundot 
et  hoaUum  dspopul>&>DB  deaolxtoa  danavit,  et  eiidem  poatmodatn  resbul- 
nUm,  avuitdi  cogeate,  abstuUt  seu  mintakvit."  Do«  it  mean  that,  wbco 
a  grantee  of  William  had  brought  the  wieted  land  into  tillage,  the  King 
took  it  away  &om  him  ngunt  The  charge  hoe  a  certaia  Ukeneaa  to  th« 
f^karge  brought  by  the  Peterborough  Chionicler  (10S7),  that  in  letting  hU 
demcane  land*  he  would  take  tiiem  away  &om  the  first  tenant,  if  another 
□ffbred  a  hi^^ier  rent. 

*  Old.  Tit.  jiH  C.  "An{^  sua  aolummodD  rura  oolunt;  oonviviia  et 
potaldonibui,  Don  pneliU,  intendunt ;  lummopere  tamen  pro  luorom  eiitlo 
parentum  uttioDau  videre  GOTcupucunt." 

'  lb.  D.  They  addraos  him,  "  0  atrenue  vir,"  which  in  Thierry  beoomea 
"homme  de  cteoii"  his  J'i"g''''t'  tranilator  turns  it  into  "  valiant  Saovn," 
a  deHrlption  hard^  juiUfied  by  Wallfaeora  mixed  descent,  Danish,  Anglian, 
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in?-  nf  W;iltht-of  are  not  very  easily  seen;   Btjil  eTe 
Kiirl  .if  iliroi-  sliires  and  husband  of  the  King's  m« 
rlit   I*  temj)t*^il  hy  offers  which   might   perhaps   gii 
1  the  Crown  itself,  and  which  would  at  all  events  « 
.'e  his  earldom  to  a  third  part  of  Eoghind.     The  Ian 
-  1i'  In-  Lmuglit  liwk  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  hi 
u  ill  the  (lays  of  good  King  Eadward.   All  power  was  1 
in  tljp  hands  of  the  three,  Roger,  Ralph,  and  Waltheo 
(■  sliouM  W    King,  the  other   two   should   be  Earls 
rL*  wi'  pr-liably  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  aims  of  the  coi 
rainrs.  The  centralizing  sjstem  of  William,  the  effeetii 
vlt  which  he  liad  given  to  the  Crown  in  every  comer  • 
land,  was   likely  enough  to  W  irksome  to  his  Ear! 
■ndi  and  English  alike.     Ralph.  Roger,  and  Waltheo 
■at    as    they    were,    were   far    from    being  so    great    i 
dwine,  Loofric,  and  Siward  had  been.     Their  carldon 
re  of  smaller  extent ;  their  authority  within  them  ws 
nmrc  c-nrrfully   narrowed.     England  hud,  under  Cnu 
](T  Eadward.  under  William,  made  so  many  steps    i 
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which  mig^ht  diBturb  the  good  peace  which  King  William  chap.  xx. 
made  in  this  land.' 

The  narrative  which  we  have  juat  been  following  makee  Allsgad 
Waltheof  answer  in  an  edifying  sermon,  in  which  all  the  WMunt. 
usual  scriptural  examples  are  hurled  at  the  heads  of  his 
tempters.      He    is  William's  manj   William's   Earl,    the 
husband  of  William's  niece  ;  he  will  never  break  his  faith 
and  tnm  traitor.'   Moreover,  by  a  somewhat  doubtful  state- 
ment of  English  law,  he  tells  them  that  by  that  law  the 
traitor  is  condemned  to  lose  his  head.^     Other  accounts  set  Q 
him  before  ns  as  unwillingly  beguiled  into  a  consent  to  the  ^^i  b,*^ 
conspiracy,  but  as  presently  repenting.^    It  is  certain  that  '"'ofinef. 
he  had  no  share  in  the  open  rebellion  which  followed.     He  Hbomte- 
hastened  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  doubtless  as  to  a  spiritnal  T.m<WTw., 
father,  but  perhaps  also  as  being  for  the  time  a  temporal 
superior.     He  told  him  of  the  unlawful  oath  which  he  had 
taken  against  his  will.  When  the  breaking  of  a  constrained  Hie  o>th  of 
oath  would  be  to  William's  advantage,  the  guilt  of  peijnry  ^^  t^e 
was  a  for  slighter  matter  than  when  its  breaking  was  to  ff^°J 
William's  damage.     The  oath  of  Harold  was  to  be  kept  at 
all  hazards;  its  violation  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  his 
own  overthrow  and  that  of  his  kingdom.     But  in  the  case 
of  Waltheof  an  nnwilliDg  oath  might  lawfully  be  broken; 

'  See  vol.  U.  p.  170. 

•  Old,  Tit.  534D.  "GDlUdmui  Rei  fidom  mflwn,  ut  major  a  mlnoit, 
jnre  reoepit  ac,  ut  el  aemper  ftdella  eiBulerem,  in  matrimonium  mihi 
neptem  tmun  oopnlavit.  IxicupletaTt  quoque  comitatum  mlhi  donavit  et 
Inter  snoB  familiares  oonvlvae  onmaineravit."  The  words  in  which  tba 
homage  i>  described  are  not  such  aa  we  ibould  have  looked  for  in  the  caae 
of  a  mere  nibject.    See  above,  p.  563. 

'  lb.  535  A.  "Anglica  lex  capitia  obtruncatlone  tnditoiem  mnlota^ 
omnemqua  progeniem  ejus  naturali  Imreditste  omnino  priTit." 

'  Tba  ttiOTf  aa  told  b;  Plorence  (1074)  rum  thua ;  "  Magwun  oonjun- 
tionem,  plurimia  aaaentientiboB,  contn  R^em  Willelnmin  ibi  fecenmt, 
Comitemque  Waltheofiim,  auiii  insidiifl  pneventnm,  aeoom  oonjmwe  com- 
pulerunt ;  qui,  mox  ut  potuit,  lAnbuiciun  DombarnenBem  archiepiaoopmn 
•diit,  pcenitentiamqae  ab  eo  pro  focto,  lioet  non  iponte,  aaomneiito  aooepit, 
ajoaqna  eon«ilia  Begcot  WUlelmnm  tn  Konnannii  degentem  petiit,  riqn* 
rem  ex  ndine  gteatMii  pandeni,  ilUna  miMrioardla  nltro  se  dedit." 

VOL.  IT.  t  p 
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all  that  Lanfranc  required  of  his  penitent  was  to  go  tliiotigkV 
certain  ecclesiastical  penances,  and  to  go  and  confess  the  | 
whole  matter  to  the  King  against  whom  he  had  sinned. 
Walthcof  croased  the  sea  and  soug;ht  the  presence  of  1 
William.  He  did  not  come  empty-banded;  when  be  | 
craved  the  King's  forgiTeness,  he  oflered  rich  gifts  as  the  I 
price  of  his  mercy.'  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  ths  I 
pardon  was  formally  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  William  t 
made  light  of  Waltheofs  share  in  the  matter,  that  the  Earl  " 
abode  in  Normandy  till  the  King's  return,  and  Uiat  till  the 
King's  return  he  suffered  no  punishment  or  restraint.' 

Meanwhile  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk — etraage 
predeceasors  of  nobler  bearers  of  the  same  titles' — were  in 
open  revolt  against  the  King.  Ralph  made  the  most  of  I 
his  twofold  descent.  As  a  Breton,  he  called  on  tbeBretoae 
in  England,  perhaps  on  those  beyond  sea,  to  join  in  the 
enterprise.  As  an  Englishman,  bom  and  ruling  in  one  of 
the  Danish  districts  of  England,  he  sought  for  the  help  ofa 
Danish  fleet.'  The  Bretons  flocked  to  his  standard ;  the 
Danes  came,  but  came  too  late  for  his  purpose.  Both  the 
Earls  wont  to  their  earldoms,  ond  gathered  together  such 
forces  as  tlJc^ 


i 
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to  the   Earle  by  the  Justiciars  William   of  Warren   and  chip.  xx. 
Richard  of  Bien&ite  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  had  iioT''eE«rf» 
effect,  and  the  campaign,  if  we  may  call  it  bo,  began.'   The  Bummou 
chief  commands  were  in  the  hands  of  charchmen  of  both  jurtioi*™. 
races,  and  the  progress  of  the  war  was  carefully  announced  Promin- 
l^  the  Primate  to  the  King.     The  movement  of  Roger  in  churehmen 
the  West  seems  to  have  been  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  '°.'l'«"»™- 
forces   of  the    district.     Two   English    prelates.    Bishop  WdUMui 
Wulfstan  and  Abbot  -^thelwig,  appeared  in  strange  nnion  ^^^' 
with  Urse,  the  rapacious  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire.     The  »g»iw 
whole  force  of  the  country  followed  them ;   the  Earl  of 
Hereford  was  hindered  from  crossing  the  Serem,'  and  the 
sequel  shows  that  he  was  himself  taken   prisoner.     The 
movement  in  £ast-An^Iia  was  clearly  looked  on  as  more 
dangerous.     Besides  William  of  Warren  and  Robert  the  Odo  mnd 
son  of  William  Malet,  the  two  wariike  Bishops,  Odo  of^^^^ 


Bayeux  and  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  led  forth  a  vast  host  of  ^;^]^ 
both  races  to  at^ick  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  at  Cambridge.^  Balph. 
For  once  the  Norman  castlemen  and  the  English  landfolk 


'  Old.  Vit.  535  A,  B.  "GaiUelmai  da  Warennft  et  RJosidui  do  Bene- 
bcti,  ElioH  GlBleberti  comitiB,  qum  Bez  pivcipuos  Anglue  jiutitiuiog  con- 
MltuerBt  in  regnl  negotus,  Tebellactes  convocaat  ad  curiam  Rc^.  nil 
vero  pneceptU  eorum  obeecimdare  contemnunt,  Bed  proMrvum  prcaeqnl 
coDsntea  ia  reglog  wtellitea  pneli&ri  eligunt." 

■  The  Chronicles  aa,y  only,  "  Bogcer  ferde  weat  to  his  eoridome  and 
gadeiwle  Mt  fblc  )iaii  cjni^  to  im^earfb  he  ^bte,  ac  hit  weurfi  heMD 
seoUan  to  mycclan  he&rme;"  or,  u  Feterborough  puts  it,  "ac  he  wearff 
gelet."  Flarencs  gives  ua  the  namea  of  thoae  by  whom  iie  was  let ;  "Sed 
lIer«fordeiia  comiti,  ne,  Sabrinl  tnnivadato,  Kadulfb  comiti  ad  locum  deatJ- 
Txatum  cum  auo  exemtu  occurreret,  rsatitit  Wlst^iUfl  Wigomenaifl  epiacopiu 
cum  magna  militari  manu,  et  j£gelwiiu  EoveBhamnenrag  abbaa  cum  auii, 
aacitia  eibi  in  adjutorium  UrBono  viceoomibe  Wigonm  et  Waltero  de  Laceio 
com  COpils  luis,  et  cieteri  multitudine  pleUi."  Tbien;  (ii.  61)  makes 
Boger  assemble  "  beauooup  de  Oallois  des  froDtJ^rea."  Thia  Beemisgly 
oomea  ftoin  B.  WendoTer  (ii.  15),  "  WaUeasibus  sibi  confcederatii,"  Imt  thia 
la  aimply  a  miiunderatanding  of  the  "Bryttaa"  of  the  Chrmielea.  Thienjr 
has  alao  aome  detaila  of  the  campaigD  fbr  which  I  onnot  find  (he  au- 
thority. 
*  Hor,  Wig.  1074.  "  Prape  Graotebrycgiam  caatiBmetantU" 
P  p  3 
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l;:T}itin^  side  bv  side  witb  a  good  will ;'  Dettbt 
eii  fir  anj  g^HDd  from  »n  insormtioa  got  op  in  U 
>&al  toterest  -^f  In-o  tmbolent  Earis.     Bdilpfa  ^d  m 

to  m^et  the  host  wliieh  came  agunst  him  at  Cam 
sv^.     Lanrrano  was  soon  able  to  uuuxnuw  tn  the  Kin 

the  reb>^l  Earl  had  taken  to  flight,  that  the  King 
.   French  and   English,  ««n  punning  him.  aitd  tin 

trnsted  tliat  in  ■  few  days  his  whole  eompanj"  wool 
illed  or  taken  or  diiyai  oat  of  lb*  kad.*  Happj  wei 
«  who  cam«  m  for  tbe  last  of  tfae^  three  altentatiTe 
jasticf?  <tf  the  Xorman  Bishops  was  as  sharp  now  as 
been  in  earlier  days  tn  the  West.'  Tber  acted  on  ti 
tr<ple  i^t'  Ea^em  rulers.  "  Slav  them  not.  lest  my  pe^p 
«t  it :"'  that  the  prisooers  might  be  mduked  an 
emleiT^L  the  right  foot  of  each  was  cot  off.'     Balp 

to  Ni->rwtch.  the  capital  of  his  enrldom.  "nie  ^»t 
,h  William  had  began  to  build  at  a  rery  early  stag«  . 
reJen'  n^i5  in  his  possesion.  Ite  boilding  had  cottk 
1  U  the  ilestniftion  of  a  la:^  nomber  of  the  houses  ■ 
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the  city.*     But,  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  the  Kiog  and  the  oau.  xx. 

Earl  between  them  had  founded  a  new  town,  a  Fiench  ^?***^ 

town,  on  what  had  been  the  common  land  of  tbe  English 

burghers.*     It  might  seem  from  some  dark  entri^  in  the 

Survey  that  some  even  of  the  English  inhabitants  of  the 

city  took  the  part  of  the  rebel  Earl.     Still,  according  to 

the  most  trustworthy  account,  Balph  did  not  dare  to  stand 

a  siege  of  Norwich  in  bis  own  person.'     He  took  ship  and  hj^mDi 

suled  to  Denmark,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Banish  uftA. 

fleet.* 

Meanwhile  the  woman  whose  marriage  had  been  the  Norwtoh 
immediate  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  showing  a  by  -k^^^ 
higher   spirit   than   either  her  brother  or   her  husband. 
When  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  took  ship  from  Norwich,  he  left 
the  castle  in  charge  of  his  newly  married  Countess.*  Emma 

'  Dcmead^y,  ii.  1 16  b,  "  In  ilU  tetri  de  qui  Hcmldus  lubeb«t  Boom 
sunt  xzv.  burgemea,  et  xvii.  nuiuune  vacuo  qiue  Bunt  in  oocupAtione 
caBteUi,  et  in  burgo  dzzx.  manMine  vkcoas  In  hoc  quod  ent  In  kkA  Begit 
et  oamitu,  et  luii.  in  ocaupaUone  cutdli." 

*  lb.  ll8.  Under  the  heftd  of  "EVaucl  de  Norwio  in  novo  buigo"  m 
lettd,  "  ToU  iaee  (en*  burgenmnm  orat  in  domlnio  ctuuitli  BadulS,  e( 
ccnfoarit  eun  Begi  In  oonunmte  ad  fikdendum  bur^um  Inter  m  et  Begam." 

■  Tbii  ftppcara  from  the  pRawge  of  Florence  just  quoted  ;  to  kljao  In  Uie 
Cbnnuolea;  "[B«wulf]  wn  fiegen  >nt  be  to  acTpum  vtfleah,  hk  wif  belaf 
eefter  in  t>aiD  cutale."  Orderic  however  (5J5  B)  fint  deaciibes  the  flight  ef 
Balph  Hid  the  mege,  and  adds,  "  B«dulfui  autem  de  Ouader,  at  seae  lie  In- 
clumone  oonstrictum  vidit,  et  nullum  wljukiriDm  a  luia  complloibai  j^ieraTil^ 
munitionem  auam  Edit  costodibua  caute  oommidt,  et  ipse  prorimnm  man 
ingavni  Dadun  pro  auxllili  naviglo  adilt." 

*  I  accept  the  flight  to  Denmark,  thoogh  reMlng  on  the  authori^  of 
Orderic  only,  aa  It  «o  exaotlj  fitUi  In  with  what  went  before  and  what 
follom.  The  Chroniclee  do  not  tall  n>  whither  he  aailed ;  Fetecborough,  to 
the  pawage  before  quoted,  adds,  that  he  "  for  to  edpa  et  Norffwio." 
Florenoe  (lee  p.  580,  note  j)  menldana  hla  flight  to  Britumy.  He  doubtloa 
wmt  thera  In  the  end.  I  know  not  where  the  Hyde  writer  (ig6)  finud  Ui 
verrion ;  "  Bx  Anglia  ftigleni,  et  paulo  pott  cum  muita  etatit  finulza  rever- 
tern,  peipetuo  damnatos  wt  eiUlo."  He  ma;  mean  the  Diniah  fleet  wUoh 
eame  a  little  later. 

*  See  the  paMage  in  the  Chronldea  jurt  quoted.  So  abo  Fknno^ 
"Caatello  nue  oot^ogl  mllltibuaqae  aula  cdrnmaDdato."  Ordario  doM  aot 
menticm  the  Counten  at  thii  itage. 
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,  stood  a  Kicgi-  in  whiA  all  the  engineering  skill  of 
-e  «.i^  l.r..u-lit  to  liear  for  the  space  of  three  months 
ilir  si  ill  iiiw  I'ortri'Bs  of  Nornioh.^     And  she  held  ont 
M'  ('Kl.iiiii'il  ti-rms  of  capitulation  from  the  beeiegers 
1   mi::lil   hi-  lunkfd  on  as  comparatively  favouraLle.* 
■nur  1  i.iiM  .Diii'.unce  to  the  King  in  his  next  de8i>atch 
til.'  .■,i^ll^■  iif  Norwich  had  surrendered,  and  that,  in 
'ririi:Llt.'s   •jwu   energetic  languaj^,  the  kiugdom  was 
-nl  lioiu  the  tilth  of  the  Bretons.^     Ralph,  it  is  to  be 
■H'll,  liad  some  Xorman  and  some  EngHsh  followers, 
f  i!i..ir  fate  we  hear  nothing,  except  from  a  statement 
1'  Siirvfy  which  shows  that  some  of  Ralph's  partizans 
-■  .'ityliad  to  seek  dwellings  elsewhere.*     This  how- 
llh.iiijli  it  niiiv  have  been  tbe  indirect  result,  was  not 
tM  Le  tbf  formal  effect  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
KLT  ilii-  lJr,li)ns.  who  must  have  heen  a  considerable 
.  tliosc  who  !iad  lands  in  England  were  promised  safety 
■  ■  i.n.l  linil>.  imd  were  allowed  forty  days  to  get  them 
I'tli,'  kii.-dom.  to  which  they  were  not  to  come  back 
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dint  of  many  entreaties  admitted  to  tfae  same  terms,  but  oBAr.  zz. 
the  shorter  time  of  a  month  was  given  them  to  leave  the 
kingdom.'  The  castle  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  captains  0 
of  the  besiegers.  Bishop  Geofirey  and  William  of  Warren.  '^^''"^ 
With  them  was  joined  Robert  Malet.the  son  of  the  famous 
William,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  oue  of  the  great 
landowners  of  East-Anglia.'  The  garrison  which  they 
commanded  consisted  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  a 
body  of  balislarii  and  other  engineers.'  Norwich  was  thos 
held  in  safe  keeping  till  the  King's  return.  The  Countess 
Emma,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  the  city,  was  re- 
ceived to  the  same  terms  as  her  followers.  She  made  her 
way  to  Britanny,  and  was  presently  joined  there  by  her 
husband.' 

Thus  there  was  once  more  peace  in  the  realm  of  King 
William.'  But  it  was  known  that  the  dealings  of  Balph 
with  the  Danish  court  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that 
a  Danish  fleet  was  then  on  its  voyage.  I^nfranc,  as  a 
watchful  guardian  of  the  realm,  strictly  charged  Bishop 
Walcher  to  keep  the  new  castle  of  Durham  safe  against 
their  attacks.'     Presently  the  King  himself,  whose  presence  WilUam'i 

■  £p.  Lanfr.  38  (Gilea,  i.  57).  "Qui  Rodnlpfao  tndilori  et  sodia  ejiu 
nne  tetri  pro  KiIidiB  ■ervieniot.  ad  hoc  rociendum  oniui  menrii  apBtlaD) 
multJB  preoIbiiH  ImpetrkTeruiil." 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

'  Ep.  I^m&.   38  (Qilea,  t.  57).      "TMcenti   lorioXj,  cum  bkUateriis   et 

*  CbrOD.  Wlj;.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  And  heo  >>  utferde  of  Euglalande, 
and  ealle  hire  menu  |<g  hire  mid  woldon."  So  Florence.  Ordeiic  (535  C), 
"  Expuleus  itaque  cum  more  buK  BriUnjiJMn  repetdit."  Thi«  i»  Orderic'i 
only  mention  of  the  heroine.     lAufranc  doea  not  apeak  of  bar  at  all. 

'  Ep.  I*nfr.  38  (Gilea,  i.  57),  "Onmig  gtrepitua  bellorum,  miserante 
Deo,  in  Anglica  terr*  quievit."  So  more  emphatiodly  in  11  (i.  49);  "Noa 
expulaiB  BritonibuH  et  Kd&tu  omnibua  beUis,  in  tanta  ti^iquillitato  vivlmua 
ut,  poBtquam  Rex  mare  tronnit,  tcanquUIiui  noa  vixiaw  nequaqoam  mtmJ- 


<  lb.  18  0.  49).  "  Dani,  ut  Bex  voUa  [Walchero]  maodavit,  r«re» 
veniant :  caitrnm  itaque  Tertrum  hominlbui  et  armii  et  alimeotti  TigflaotI 
cutA  muniri  bcite." 
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nfjlaiKl.     H.-  lirought  with  him  Earl  Waltheof,  bat  not 
et  IIS  a  prisoner.     But  soon  after  William's  landing, 
tliepf  was  arrested.'     It  is  possible  that  this  step  may 
been  caused  by  the  actnal  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  two 
Ircd  Danirib  ships  in  the  Hiimber.     Sucli  ao  iavaeion 
d  naturally  bring  up  again  the  memory  of  Waltbeora 
■xpiuits,  and  none  the  less  that  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Danish  fleet  waa  Waltheof's  old  companion  in  arms. 
^cn  bad,  as  well  niph  the  last  act  of  his  life,  once  more 
his  sun  Cnut,  the  future  King  and  saint,  together  with 
■:arl  named  Hukon,  as  the  commanders  of  the  fleet* 
■■w\i  a  moment  it  might  well  seem  that  Cnnt's  old 
,v-soldier.  the  man  who  had  cloven  so  many  Norman 
'.s  before  the  gate  of  York  castle,  was  not  a  man  who 
1  he  safely  left   at  large  in  England.     Waltheof  was 
-fore  put  in  ward  as  well  as  Roger,  and  the  two  Earls 
N'll  their  j.ublie  trial  in  the  Midwinter  Gemfit.' 
cauwbile  the  Danes  were  once  more  in  the  Humber. 
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We  bear  nothing  mora  of  their  reception  by  the  people  at  oeap.  xx. 
large ;  we  hear  nothing  of  any  resistance  which  they  may 
have  met  with  from  the  King's  commandere  in  Yorkshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  no  exploits  on  their  part,  of 
no  battles  fought,  of  no  Norman  fortresses  destroyed  or 
token.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  castles  of  York  did  not 
hinder  the  Danes  from  sailing  op  the  Oiise,  hut  it  is  Theyplmc 
equally  clear  that  all  that  they  did  at  York  was  an  ueeleaB  ^jn^., 
act  of  sacrilege,  followed,  so  the  story  rons,  by  one  of  the 
usual  judgements.  "They  dared  not  hold  fight  wiUi 
William  King,  but  they  went  to  York,  and  brake  Saint 
Peter's  minster,  uid  took  therein  mickle  wealth,  and  so 
went  away.  And  all  died  that  were  of  that  rede,  that  waa 
Hakon  Earl's  son  and  many  othere  with  him.'"  l^us  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  North,  rising  &om  its  ruina 
under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suffered  again, 
though  doubtless  far  less  severely  than  it  had  suffered  in 
the  last  days  of  Ealdred.^  According  to  one  version,  the 
land  to  which  tlie  Danish  fleet  sailed  afber  leaving  York 
was  Flandere.^  Cnut  was,  now  or  later,  the  husband  of 
Count  Robert's  daughter  ;*  both  were  enemies  of  William, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  two  princes  might  be  sought  on  both 
sides  for  the  devising  of  future  schemes  against  him. 

While  the  two  Earls  were  in  prison,  awaiting  the  meeting  D^th  of 
of  the  usual  Midwinter  Assembly,  an  event  took  place  which,  db^^ 
though  it  was  of  no  political  importance,  yet  marks  the  '91  '°75- 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1076.  "Andne  (l<B«toii  lun  gefeoht  healdAO  wllS  WUlelma 
ejDge,  ac  fardon  to  Eofbrwic,  lud  breoon  See  Petrea  mjnjrtw,  and  tSooo 
)ceriiiiie  myoeU  nhta,  uid  foron  iwm  aweg,  Mt  ealle  f»  fbrfsrdon  pe  nt  ^am 
nede  wsron ;  Jcet  mn  HaconeB  mmn  eorle*,  and  nuuiege  oVit  mid  him," 
Peterborough  doea  not  mention  the  ncrilege  (f  iti  ponlihment. 

'  See  ■bove,  p.  166. 

*  Chnin.  Petrib.  1075.     "Ao  heddoD  ofec  kb  to  flandnn." 

■  BdU,  Ethela,  or  Adela.  See  Enjrtlinga  Saga,  o.  30 ;  ^batth.  EiaL 
S.  Cann^  Lugebek,  ill.  344;  WDL  Habna.  iU.  Jg7,  and  Chno.  Petdb. 
1085,    "Cnut  heafde  Bodbeaidea  dohter." 
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■  eeverinjj  of  another  tic  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
England.  The  La<ly  Eadg3rth,  the  daughter  of  Godwiae, 
the  sister  of  Harold,  the  widow  of  Eadward,  died  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  her  palace  at  Winchester.'  While 
all  the  rest  of  her  family  were  either  shun  or  wandering  to 
and  fro  in  foreign  hinds,  she  had  kept  all  her  lands  and 
honours,  and,  as  Queen  Matilda  was  almost  always  in  Nor- 
mandy, she  most  have  practically  kept  something  more 
than  the  usual  rank  of  the  Old  Lady.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  think  that  her  heart  was  Norman  rather  than 
English  ;^  still  Englishmen  must  have  felt  that  their  land 
heeamc  somewhat  less  English  by  the  loss  of  one  who, 
(hough  of  Eng-lish  birth,  still  sat  in  the  highest  place 
among  the  conquerors.  The  age  of  Eadgyth  it  would  be 
hard  to  fix  exactly.  IF  she  was,  as  seems  not  unlikely, 
the  eldest  child  of  Godwine  md  Gytha,^  she  must  have 
now  been  about  iifty-five  years  old.  In  that  comparatively 
short  space  she  had  seen  mighty  changes  in  England  and  in 
the  world.  Born  in  the  early  days  of  Cnut,  she  had  seen 
the  troubles  of  the  roigns  of  his  sons ;  she  had  shared  in 
the  roj'alfy  of  the  restored  English  kingly  house;  she  had 
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what  were  the  latter  days  of  her  gnuddaugbter,  the  widow  ohaf.  sx. 
of  Gruffydd  and  of  Harold.     Bat  as  to  hoth  Godgifu  and  ^^^ 
Ealdgjtb  hietoiy  telle  as  nothiDg;  it  is  Eadgyth  alone 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  national  uinalB.     Of  the  Eadgyth'a 
details  of  her  last  days  we  have  no  account,  save  the  half  tow^n 
legendary  statement  that  on  her  deathbed  she  protested  ^^^ 
her  innocence  of  the   pereonal  scandals  which  had  been 
raised  against  her.'    The  hononrs  which  William  had  shown  Her  burial 
her  in  her  life-time  followed  her  in  death.     "  The  King  had  a^oMn. 
her  brought  to  Westminster  with  roickle  worship,  and  laid 
her  with  Eadward  King  her  lord."^     There  the  two,  so 
strangely  joined  in  life,  lay  side  by  side  in  death,  till  the 
day  came  when  the  growing  honours  of  the  saint  called 
for  his  translation  from  the  side  of  a  mortal  and  sinful 
woman  to  a  higher  place  in  his  own  temple.^ 

The  Midwinter  Gemot  now  came  together,  this  time  also  Uidwlntet 
not  at  Gloucester,  but  in  Eadward's  old  home  at  West-  ^  w«it- 
minster.     The  funeral  rites  of  Eadgyth,  the  masses  and  J^??^^^^ 
offerings  for  her  soul,  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical side  of  the  solemnity.     But  that  Gem6t  had  to  do 
other  work,  which  was  in  a  more  practical  way  to  cut  off 
the  England  of  William  and  Matilda  from  the  England  of 
Eadward  and  Eadgyth.     There  was  no  longer  an  English 
Lady;  there  was  soon  to  be  no  longer  an  English  Earl, 
Ralph  of  Norfolk,  who,  traitor  alike  to  England  and  to 
William,  was  still  a  son  of  the  soil,  had  fled  to  the  land  c^ 
his  mother.     His  more  famous  brother  Earl,  the  son  ofMJof 
Siward  and  ^thelflsed,  the  descendant  by  his  mother's  side  t^d  dietr 
of  the  long  line  of  Bemician  Earls  and  Kings,  was  aprisoner 
awaiting  his  trial.     The  King  and  his  Witan  sat  in  judge- 

'  Wm,  MbIhu.  ii,  197. 

*  ChTon.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  107s.  "And  ae  ejago  big  let  biTiigMi  to 
WG>tm;iutre  mid  mjcd»n  xiaorStcjpe,  and  le[de  beo  wi0  Ekdwaide  <7llge 
bira  hlaforde."    Cf.  Will.  Malma.  iii.  373. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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ment,  as  in  William's  day  they  bad  sat  in  judgement  □ 
Eustace,'  ae  in  the  old  time  they  had  eat  on  ^Ifgar  and  on 
Godwine.  The  traitors,  so  many  as  were  within  reach, 
were  brought  up  for  trial,  Ralph,  like  Eustace,  wae  con- 
demned in  his  absence.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  pro- 
nounce any  sentence  on  him  Bare  the  accuBtomed  Eng'lieh 
sentence  of  outlawry  and  contiscation  of  lands,'  But  a 
heavier  vengeance  fell  on  Eome  of  his  meaner  accomplices. 
"There  man  fordoomed  all  the  Bretons  that  were  at  the 
bride-feast  at  Norwich.  Some  were  blinded,  some  were 
driven  from  the  land,  and  some  were  put  to  shame.  So 
were  the  King's  traitors  brought  low."^  Let  us  at  least 
hope  that  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
capitulation  at  Norwich  did  not  come  in  for  the  heaviest  of 
these  sentences. 

The  other  two  Earls,  Roger  and  Waltheof,  were  in  safe 
keeping,  and  appeared  in  person  before  the  Assembly. 
Roger,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  no  defence  to  make  against 
the  charge  of  treason.  His  sentence,  according  to  Norman 
law,  was  confiscation  of  lands  and  perjwtual  imprisonment.* 
The  case  of  Waltheof  was  one  of  more  difficulty ;  on  no 
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hearth ;  the  tie  which  bound  him  most  closely  to  William  obap.  xx. 
proved  to  be  the  very  enare  in  which  he  was  entangled.  S^Sh** 
Hia  foreign  wife,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  songht  Judith, 
his  destruction.     It  is  plain  that  William  himself  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  bim,  but  Judith  stood  forth 
as  the  accaser  of  her  husband  in  the  ears  of  her  ancle.    The 
Earl  WBB  charged  before  the  Assembly  with  having  been  a 
&vonrer  and  accomplice  of  the  late  rebellion.'     His  defence  WalUieof' ■ 
was  that  he  had  indeed  heard  the  scheme   of  rebellion 
proposed,  but  that  be  had    in   no   way  consented  to  so 
wicked  a  design.'     Such  at   least  is  the  version  of  the 
hiatonan  who  gives  us  the  fullest  narrative,  but  it  is  a 
version   which   overlooks   the   oath   to   the   conspirators, 
which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Waltheof  had  taken.     However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Oem6t  came  to  no  certain  conclusion 
as  to  his  sentence.     He  was  sent  back  to  prison  at  Win-  He  la  m- 
Chester — a  straiter  prisoo,  we  are  told,  than  he  had  been  in  to  griwa 
before  hi.  trid.'  SST 

The  outlawry  of  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  placed  The  lands 
their  estates  and  offices  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  the  ^  g^g, 
death  of  the  I^dy  threw  her  lands  also  into  his  hands.  c™fi»'="««d- 
It  was  no  longer  so  important  an  object  with  William  as 
it  had  once  been  to  enrich  bis  followers ;  the  needs  of  the 
royal  treasury  were  now  the  first  object.     Parts   of  the 

'  Old  Yit.  536  B.  "OttUeviu  oomei  ad  Begem  accerdtni  est,  et  par  dela- 
Uonem  Jnditb  uxoris  bhie  aociuatiii  eat,  quod  pncdicbc  proditiomB  ooiucliii 
et  bnti^  faerit  domlnoqae  buo  infldelii  eiatiterft." 

*  lb.  535  B.  "  Die  lutrepidna  pahun  recognorit  quod  prodhonim  neqnli- 
aimAin  valuDtatem  ab  rii  audieiit,  aed  eb  in  twn  nef^dl  re  nullnm  omnino 
conaeDmnn  dederit." 

*  lb.  "Super  hac  confeedone  jodidum  indagatnm  eat  et,  oeiuorlbiM 
inter  ae  aentlentJbiu,  per  plurea  indndaa  uaqne  in  annum  protelaiam 
eat."  Florence  (1074)  aaja,  "oondlas  Walthaofum  et  Kogerum,  judi- 
etali  KntetUii  damnoto*,  arcUoii  ouatodln  numoipKrit."  I  think  va 
may  accept  the  fuller  vernon  in  Ordeiic,  which  doei  not  lui^ioae  tu^ 
inooounK^  in  Fkmnoe,  eioept  in  extmding  tlie  wonb  tn  ItaUca  to 
Waltheof. 
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forfeited  lands  were  granted  ont.*  In  Eost-Ang'lia 
cially  a  lar^  part  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  went  to  enricb  tli« 
founder  of  that  great  house  of  Bigvd  which  some  genpra- 
tions  later  was  to  Buceeed  to  his  earldom,^  But  vaet  portions 
of  the  lands  of  the  two  £arl»  and  of  the  Lady  were  kept 
in  the  King's  own  hands,^  and,  in  strict  accordance  with 
William's  general  policy,  no  new  Earls  were  appointed  to 
the  vacant  earldoms.  The  later  history  of  the  two  chief 
rebels  was  strangely  contrasted.  Ralph,  banished  from 
England,  flourished  in  liis  molhcr'g  land  of  Britanny.  He 
lived  to  take  the  Cross  at  the  preaching  of  Pope  ITrlmn,  to 
Bet  forth  as  a  crusader  in  the  train  of  William's  eldtM^t  son, 
and  to  die,  along  with  hia  heroic  wife,  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  City.*  His  son  succeeded  to  his  Breton  eslatvs 
of  Wader  and  Montfort,"  aud  his  daughter  was  brought  back 
to  England  by  a  marriage  with  Earl  Robert  of  Ijeicoeter,^ 
WHiile  Ralph  was  doing  something  in  hia  last  days  to  wip 
out  the  memory  of  his  manifold  treasons,  his  accompli) 
Roger  pined  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  prison.  If  Williu 
had  any  mind  to  release  him,  hia  own  conduct  was  enou^  I 
to  cut  off  all  hopes.  He  is  described  as  constantly  reviling 
and  murmuring  against  his   sovereign,  and  in  one  > 
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oSering   him  the  mout  marked  insult.      One  year  at  the  chav.  xx. 
Easter  feast,  when  the  King  made  gifts  to  hia  lords,  te^^jj^^^ 
seut  a  gift  also   to   bis   imprisoned   kinsman,  a   gift  of  t^^  King, 
goodly  raiment,  of  eilks  and  costly  fura.'     Roger  piled  up 
the  King's  presents  in  a  heap  and  at  once  set  fire  to  them. 
The  news  was  brought  to  William.     "The   man   is  too 
proud,"  said  he,  "  who  does  such  scoro  to  me ;  but,  by  the 
splendour  of  God,  be  shall  never  come  out  of  my  prison 
in  my  days.  "^     William  kept  bia  word,  and  bis  successor 
kept  it  after  bim ;  Roger  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  Hedieam 
died  in  prison,'  and,  when  our  informant  wrote,  bis  two  ^*™- 
sons,  Reginald  and  Roger,  were  striving,  by  good  service 
to  Henry  the  First,  to  earn  the  restoration  of  some  part 
of  their  father's  possessions.^ 

But  a  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  bte  of  the  Earl  who  Continued 
was  waiting  bis  final  sentence  in  his  prison  at  Winobester.  ^^a' 
Waltbeof  abode  for  months  in  his  bonds,  but  they  were  'i''"''''*^- 
months  of  deep  penitence.     One  sin  at  least  we  know  that  HU  peid- 
Waltbeof  bad  npon  his  soul  for  which  the  deepest  penitence 
could  not  be  too  deep.     We  may  hope  that  the  tears  with 
which  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  past  life  to  Lanfranc 
and  other  prelates  were  tears  of  honest  repentance  for  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Carl.     Daily,  we  are  told,  he  repeated 
the  whole  psalter  which  he  had  learned  by  heart  in  his 
childhood.'     Lanixanc  himself  bore  the  strongest  witness 


'  Otd.  Vit.  S3S  D.  "Regalia  ornamenta,  cUamydem,  seiicamqnB  inter- 
iilam,  et  renouem  de  pretioeiB  petlibuii  peregrinoruin  murium,"  Compue 
the  gifts  made  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  Eadgar,  p.  568. 

*  lb.  556  A.  "Multuro  auperbiu  est,  qui  hoc  mihi  dedeoui  fecit,  aed, 
per  aplendorem  Dei,  de  otrcere  meo  in  omni  viti  me4  Hon  axilnt." 
William'g  characterlatic  oath  should  be  noticed. 

'  I  do  not  feel  quite  aatUfied  about  this  lifo-long  impriaonment  of  Roger. 
See  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Old.  Vit,  S36  A.    He  adda,  "GulUelml  progemes  eradicata  do  est  de 

'  "Quo*  in  In&nCiA  didioerat,"  taji  Oideric,  a.  s.  SeeFlorenoe,  1075, 
and  Appendix  QQ. 
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to  his  innoGence  of  the  crime  which  was  lud  to 
cliarge,  and  to  the  genuinencfis  of  his  penitent  for  lii 
real  misdeeds.'  But  all  availed  him  not,  Norman  1 
ff^ared  hie  release,  and  hundred  after  his  lands  and  hononrB.' 
His  cause  was  again  argued,  seemingly  in  the  Pentecostal 
Gemot  of  the  nest  year,  which  wonld  he  held,  according 
to  custom,  at  Westminst«r.  This  time  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced.  Ho  had  listened  to  the  proposals  of  men 
who  were  plotting  the  King's  life.  He  had  not  at  onoe 
withstood  them,  nor  had  he  revealed  to  his  sovereign  the 
danger  in  which  he  atood.^  On  these  grounds,  grounds 
which,  according  to  any  version  of  the  story,  were  utterly 
frivolous,  the  English  Earl  was  doomed  to  die.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  letter  of  the  law  in  either  country, 
such  an  execution  was  without  a  precedent  for  years  past 
cither  in  England  or  in  Normandy.  It  was  specially 
unprecedented  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  whose  boast  had 
hitherto  been  that  he  had  never  taken  human  life  except 
in  the  operations  of  warfare.  And  strangest  of  all  waa 
the  unequal  balance  of  justice  which  spared  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  compassed  the  death  of  the  King  and  openly 
levied  war  against    him,  and  which  doomed    him    to   die 
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But  R(^r  woB  a  Normao,  Waltheof  was  an  EDglishman ;  obat.  u. 
and  the  time  had  dow  come  when  the  final  seal  waa  to 
be  pat  to  the  work  of  the  CoDqaeet.  Englishmen  had 
been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  they  had  lost  their  lands ; 
they  had  been  banished  from  their  country ;  they  had 
Bofiered  bonds  and  cruel  mutilations ;  but  as  yet  the  sword 
of  the  headsman  had  not  been  called  into  play  against 
them.  But  now  the  Eaglishman  highest  in  birth  and 
rank,  the  one  remaining  Earl  of  the  blood  of  the  conquered, 
was  to  die,  and  to  die,  as  the  conquered  deemed,  the  martyr 
of  his  country. 

When  the  sentence  was  once  passed,  its  execution  did  not  Beheading 
linger.  The  order  was  brought  to  Winchester,  and  early  ^^^^ 
on  the  last  morning  of  May,  while  the  citizens  were  still  '^^'' 
in  their  beds.  Earl  Waltheof  was  awakened  by  the  summons 
of  death.  It  was  feared  that,  if  men  knew  the  deed  that 
was  doing,  they  would  rise  np  to  rescue  the  champion  of 
England  from  the  hauds  of  his  enemies.'  For  the  same 
reason  doubtless  he  did  not  sufier  within  the  city.  A 
public  execution  within  the  walls  of  Winchester  would 
have  been  too  great  a  risk,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
William,  even  in  this  his  darkest  day,  would  have  shrunk 
from  stooping  to  anything  like  private  murder.  The  Earl  was 
led  forth  to  die  on  one  of  the  downs  which  overlook  the 
city,  on  the  bill  which,  when  our  historian  wrote,  was 
marked  by  the  church  of  the  confessor  Saint  Giles.  He 
came  forth  arrayed  with  all  the  badges  of  his  Earl's  rank. 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  martyrdom,  he  distributed 
them  ia  gifts  or  relics  among  a  few  clerks  and  poor  men 
who  had  heard  of  what  was  doing  and  had  come  together 

'  Oni  Vlt.  536  C.  "  Nee  mon,  Giulleviu  ■  Nomunnu,  qui  craaonem 
tijna  T>lde  timebant  .  .  ,  extra  urb«m  Guentam,  dum  adhuc  popolni  dor- 
mirat,  mane  ductiu  eat  in  montem  ubj  nunc  ecclesia  Sanctt  i£gidii  ablMiti* 
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.  to  tliat  sight.  And  then  he  knelt  him  down  and  p»yed,  with 
fiobs  and  tears  of  penitence,  for  a  longer  time  than  seemed 
good  to  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  The  headHman 
feared  lest,  if  they  lingered  longer,  the  news  should  get 
abroad,  lest  the  Earl's  countiymea  should  rise,  and  lest 
they  should  perish  in  his  stead.  The  Earl  had  Eallen  oa 
bis  face  in  the  fervonr  of  his  devotions,  "  Rise,"  they  said, 
"  we  must  do  the  bidding  of  our  master."  "Wait  yet," 
said  Waltheof,  "  a  little  moment ;  let  me  at  least  say  tiie 
Lord's  prayer  for  me  and  for  you,"  He  rose,  he  knelt 
down,  he  lifted  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  be  stretched  forth  his 
bands,  and  spoke  the  prayer  aloud  till  he  came  to  the 
wordsj  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Tears  then  stopped 
his  voice.  The  headsman  would  tarry  no  longer;  the 
sword  fell,  and  the  head  of  the  last  English  Earl  rolled  on 
the  ground.*  Men  said  that  the  severed  bead  was  heard 
to  finisli  tbe  piayer,  and  distinctly  to  utter  the  words 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil,"^  The  work  was  done.  TT»e  man 
whom  William  and  his  Normans  feared  was  taken  out  of 
their  path,  and  bis  body  was  at  once  meanly  buried  upon 
the  place  of  martyrdom.     By  this  time  tbe  men  of  Win- 
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than  miw  »  wail  of  fruitless  sorrow  for  the  hero  and  obap.zx. 
martyr  of  EngUnd.* 

But  the  history  of  Waltheof,  like  the  history  of  Eadward,  w^ltheof 
goes  on  after  his  death.     The  instinct  of  Eoglishnien,  in  inutyr. 
whose  minds  religion  and  patriotism  ever  went  side  by  side, 
saw  in  the  murdered  Earl,  not  only  a  martyr  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  but  one  of  the  truest  of  saints.  His  great 
crime  was  forgotten — ^perhaps  a  deed  of  blood  wrought  in 
Yorkshire  had  never  been  heard  of  at  Winchester — and 
men's  thoughts  dwelled  oidy  on  the  mirighteousness  of  his 
sentence  and  on  the  piety  of  his  later  days.     The  manner 
of  his  death  fell  in  with  the  popnlar  feeling.     The  tears  Clunowr- 
and  sobs  of  Waltheof's   last  moments  would  have  been  5;,^  ^j  ^j,, 
deemed  nnbecoming  in  a  patriot  of  the  seventeenth  century.  *'""- 
But  the  model  of  the  days  of  Waltheof  was  not  the  proud 
Roman  despising  or  defying  death,  but  the  btimble  Christian, 
conHcioufi  of  heavy  sins,  and  fearful  lest  aught  should  have 
been  left  undone  which  was  needed  to  mate  his  peace  with  his 
Creator.     The  belief  in  Waltheofs  sanctity  spread  through 
the  land.     His  praises  were  sung,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  land  of  his  Danish  fathers.     Englishmen,  it  was 
there  signiScantly  said,  held  him  for  a  saint ;  but  a  poet 
who  had  known  him  in  life  chose  rather,  in  telling  the 
tale   how  he  died   at  William's   bidding,  to   sing  of  his 
worldly  virtues  more  than  of  his  holiness.' 

But  there  was  one  place  above  all  in  England  where  the 

'  Ord.  Vit.  537  A, 

■  EemukrmglA,   iii.    i6S   (Copeikliagen,    17S3).       "De   Engelake   holde 
hannnTTi  for  helUg.    St*  seger  pdrkell, 

"  VIrt  hefir  Val^ndf  hnuitan  Sktt  er  kt  aid  mimo  letto 

Vilhiilmr  ti  er  nnd  mitma  Bnmir  enii  mimi  var  luiii 

tuellt  I  trjigd  of  VEelltui.  □unn'diip  k  Eogbodl." 

See  above,  p.  167,  foi  Thorkell'a  other  aoag  oa  W&ltheori  ezploibl  »t 
York. 
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L■^AP.x^.  name  of  the  martyred  Earl  was  precious  both  in  life  and 
Ab^bl'""'    '^''•''*''-     '-'°  ""  island  in  the  drearicBt  part  of  the  fens  of 
Ilollaud  stood  the  monastery  of  Saint  Grnthlac  of  Crow- 
story  i)f      hmd.'     Thither   that    tioly   hermit    had,  in  the  days  of 
(Tu'tlilac.      -Ellielred  of  Mereia,  fled  from  the  world  to  wage  endless 
7°°-7ii.     war  with  the  foul  si)irits  which  assailed  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  ajipoar  from  time  to  time  as  the  rebuker  and 
advi^'r  of  Kin^.^     As  elsewhere,  the  hermitage  grew  into 
Mmmstor)-  a    flourishing   monastery,   which,   like   so    many   others, 
by  the        jierishcd  in  the  Danish  invasions.^    In  the  days  of  Kin^ 
^an»<.        Ku,lred  the  fallen  house  of  Saint  Guthlac  was  raised  up 
Kntt.irtii     again   by    ji   clerk  of  royal   race  named  Thurcytel,   who 
i^tel. "       became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation,  and   who 
946-IJ5!;,     passed  on  hie  office,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  snecessioD,  to 
two  successors  of  his  own  kindred.*     In  the  daj^  of  King 
Eiidward  Crowlaiid  was  one  of  the  five  monasteries  which 
ownwl  the  rule  of  Leofric,  the  mighty  Abbot  of  the  Qolden 
I'lfi'j-ti'l      Uiirough.''  At  his  bidding  the  government  of  the  dependent 
(■nnslnuil.    house  was  jfiven  to  a  monk  of  his  own  monastery,  Ulfcytel 
lo  j-io.   ,  iij.  „a,]j^  f>     jjj;  tjt'gan  a  new  church,  and  in  that  work  he 
was  much  helped  by  his  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
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the  precious  gift  of  the  lordship  of  Bamack.  This  is  a  spot  ohap.  zx. 
renowned  for  its  tower  as  old  or  older  than  Waltheofs  days,  ^2lthl.f 
and  also  for  the  well-known  quarries  than  whieh  no  gift  ^  ^e 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  a  prelate  engaged  in  great 
architectural  works.'  The  name  of  Waltheof  was  therefore 
well  nigh  as  beloved  at  Crowland  as  the  name  of  Harold 
was  at  Waltbam.  His  fate  was  doubtless  beard  pf  there 
with  a  still  deeper  feelings  of  sorrow  than  it  was  beard  of  ia 
other  parts  of  England.  And  one  feature  in  the  tale  came 
specially  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  monks  of  Crowland. 
The  hero  bad  been  buried  without  any  of  the  honours  due  w«ltheor« 
to  his  rank  and  character,  seemingly  without  any  religions 
service  at  all.  The  body  of  Waltheof,  as  soon  as  the  breath 
was  out  of  it,  was  covered  with  the  green  sod  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  died.*  Another  rumour  spoke  of  a  jet  more 
unworthy  burial  in  the  highway.^  But  Waltheof 's  faithful 
bedesmen  at  Crowland  could  no  more  bear  that  the  body  of 
their  bene&ctor  should  lie  in  unhallowed  ground  upon  the 
downs  of  Hampshire  than  the  bedesmen  of  Harold  could 
bear  that  bis  body  should  lie  in  unhallowed  ground  upon 
the  rocks  of  Sussex/  And  the  monks  of  Crowland  had  a 
more  powerful  intercessor  with  William  than  the  canons  of 
Waltham  had.  Judith,  whether  to  save  appearances  or  really 
smitten  with  remorse  by  the  blow  which  had  made  her  a 
widow,  joined  in  the  prayer  of  the  convent,  and  William 
gave  leave  to  Abbot  Ulfcytel  to  remove  the  body  of  his 
benefactor.     Fifteen  days  therefore  after  the  martyrdom 

'  CW.  Vit.  54)  C.     Baraack  was  given  "ad  boo  opna,"  fbr  building  (lie 

'  ^'  537  ^-  "  11>1  lo  rofisa  coipui  ejiu  vilitor  projeotum  «st,  «t  viticU 
ctspits  (sBtinMitBr  coopertuni  eat." 

'  M.  Paris,  (.  lo.  "Rei  WilHelmiu  preecepit  We]Uieo(iini  comllem  In 
Wintonia  decoUari  et  extra  dvitatem  in  bivio  aepeliri."  (Compare  the 
Isgend  of  Qodwine  in  vol.  U,  p.  640.)  Tbia  writer  had  no  imtton  of  the 
real  soene  of  the  eiecDtJDS. 

*  On  the  analog;  between  the  tmrials  of  Harold  and  Waltheof^  Me  voL 
iii.  p.  518. 


"f  Ulfcjtel. 
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had  become  his  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  very  likely  have  ohat.z^ 
some  ^Quine  pieces  of  his  composition  among  the  English 
writs  of  William's   reign.     He  had  afberwards  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jenuialem,  and  bad  entered  on  religion  in  a 
Norman  monastery,  the  famons  house  of  Saint  Wandrille. 
There  he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Prior,  and  thence,  by  lognlf 
William's  gift,  he  was  promoted  to  the  abbatial  stall  oforowUnd. 
Crowland.     His  first  act  was  to  crave  the  King's  mercy  1086-1109. 
for  his  predecessor.     Ulfcytel  bad  been  sent  for  safe-keep- 
ing to  the  distant  monastery  of  Glastonbnty.     At  Ingulfs 
prayer,  he  was  allowed  to  come  back  and  end  his  days  in  the 
house  of  Peterborough  where  he  had  dwelled  in  his  yonth.' 
Ingulf^  sickly  in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  ruled  the 
church  of  Crowland   for   twenty-four  years.*     He   made  Seoond 


attraction  to  the  restored  bnilding  by  removing  into  it  the 
body  of  one  who  was  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
local  martyr.  Waltfaeof  was  not  a  canonized  saint,  whose 
relics  could  be  exalted  in  a  shrine  for  a  worship  publicly 
acknowledged.  But  he  might  be  laid  in  tiie  founder's 
place  of  honour  by  the  high  altar.  Thither  the  body  was 
translated,  a  body  which,  so  the  legend  told,  was  found, 
sixteen  years  after  death,  still  whole,  with  the  severed  head 
joined  again  to  the  trunk,  and  with  only  a  thin  line  of  red 
to  show  where  the  headsman's  sword  had  fallen. 

Further  miracles,  miracles  of  healing,  were  of  course 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  translated  hero,  as  in  afler 
days  they  were  wrought  by  the  relics  of  Eilrl  Simon  of 
Leicester  and  Earl  Thomas  of  IJancaster.  And,  seemingly 
after  a  lull,   they    began    again    in   the    reign    of   the 

'  Old.  Vit.  541  D.  "  Poetquam  Crulandic  r^iimen  hkbuit,  prBdaoMBori 
mio  precibiu  beacToUa  kpad  GuiUelmmn  Regem  lubTenire  nt«glt." 

'  lb.  "  Oravi  morbo  podagra  detentus,  diu  ante  mortem  luam  langmt, 
•ed  Tivad  uiimo  >ubdi(U  prodcase  Don  deviit." 
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caAF.xi.  next  Abbot  Geoffrey,  whose  work  in  repairing  or  rebnild- 
Geoffray      ing    the    minster    may    liave    needed    Bomc    such    special 
,[05_i,i^.  sanction.     In   his  day,  more  than  a  generation  after  the 
Miracles  of  Conquest,  Englishmen  still  rejoiced  in  the  mighty  works 
of  the  national  hero.     An  unbelieving  Norman  monk,  who 
maintained  the  martyr  to  be  a  traitor  justly  punished  for 
his  primes,'  was  sternly  rebuked  by  his  Abbot,  a  French- 
man from  Orleans,  who  was  therefore  less  open  to  purely 
Norman  prejudices.'    Nor  was  he  merely  rebuked  by  an 
earthly  superior;   divine   vengeance   presently   smote  tho 
scoffer  with  sickness  and  death,  while  the  faithful  Abhot 
was  rewarded  with  a  vision  in  which  he  was  assured  that 
he  who  had  been  only  an  Earl  on  earth  was  now  a  King  in 
W»ltheof    heaven."    At  last,  the  old  times  might  seem  altogether  to 
Crovflnnd.   have  come  back  when,  on  the  death  of  Oeoffrey,  the  abbey 
1114-113  ,  ^£  Crowland  received  aa  its  mler  a  man  of  the  noblest 
English  blood,  and  bearing  the  martyr's  name.'     The  hero 
bad  now  to  find  his  poet;  the  monks  of  Crowland  needed 
an  epitaph  for  the  local  saint,  and  Abbot  Waltheof  and  hia 
convent  ealled   in   Ihe   aid  of  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul, 
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could  produce^  how  Waltheof,  the  valiant  and  the  devout,  ohap.xx. 
the  son  of  the  Danish  Siward^  died  by  the  sword  at  the 
biddiug  of  Nonnan  judges.* 

The  widow  of  Walthec^,  Judith,  appears  in  the  Survey  Estatei 
as  holding  large  estates,  especially  in  Northamptonshire,  j^i^ 
estates  which  had  partly  belonged  to  her  husband,  partly  to 
otlier  English  owners.^     She  appears  in  monastic  history  Her  fomi- 
as  the  foundress  of  a  house  of  nuns  at  Helenstow  or  Elstow  ^btowr 
near  Bedford,^  a  place  more  &mous  in  later  times  as  the 
birth-place  of  John  Bunyan.     Legend  has  much  more  to 
tell  of  her.     Like  Cnut  at  the  tomb  of  Eadmund/  sh« 
offered  a  splendid  pall  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  but  the 
gift  was  thrown  back  again  by  unseen  hands.^     H^  uncle  Stoiy  of 
the  King  wished  to  give  her  in  second  marriage  to  a  valiant  |X  ""^ 
man  called  Simon  of  Senlis^  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
Survey,  but  who  in  the  story  is  already  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton.   But  Simon  was  lame,  and  Judith  pre&r^ed  widowhood 
to  a  lame  husband.    The  earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
other  possessions  of  Judith  were  granted  to  Simon ;  she  herself 
fled  from  the  wrath  of  William  to  Hereward's  refuge  in  the 

'  Orderic  gives  the  verses  in  pp.  543,  544.  **  Danigenn  comitis  S[i]wardi 
filiuB  aadax  "  has  his  virtues  recorded,  and  then  we  read  of  him  as  "  denique 
judidbus  Noimannis  ense  peremptus."  There  is  quite  another  epitaph  in 
Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  ii.  133,  where  Judith  is  compared  to  Herodias  and 
Job*B  wjfe ; 

"  Hsec  accusavit ;  Bex  credidit,  et  tibi  mortem 
Intulit,  asfdgnans  cum  damnatis  tibi  sortem.** 

'  Judith*B  estates  in  Huntingdonshire  are  given  in  Domesday,  2 1 7,  those 
in  Bedfordshire,  306  b,  Northamptonshire,  338.  Waltheof  himself  appears 
as  tibe  Ibnner  owner  of  many  of  the  Northamptonshire  estates,  but  only 
once  or  twice  in  the  other  shires.  This  gives  the  impression  that  most  of 
the  lands  were  personal  grants  to  herself.  The  former  owners  are  various^ 
including  King  Eadward,  Earl  Gyrth,  and  men  of  Earl  Harold.  Judith 
had  also  possessions  in  other  shires,  but  none,  it  should  be  noticed,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  her  husband*s  estates  were  so  large. 

'  See  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  41 1,  and  Judith^s  gifts  in  Domesday,  306  b,  317. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

'  See  the  false  Ingulf  GrsJe,  73. 
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marslies  of  Ely ;  and  Simon,  inet^nd  of  Juditb  the  widow  of 
Waltheof,  received  as  his  wife  tlie  martyr's  daughter  Matilda. 
The  details  ahout  Judith  are  purely  mythical,  but  there  im 
no  doubt  that  a  daughter  of  Waltheof  did  marry  Simon  of 
Senlis,  and  convoyed  to  him  the  earldoms  of  Northamptt'Q 
and  Huntingdon.'  Simon  was  the  founder  of  the  castle 
of  Northampton  and  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Saint 
Andrew,^  uid  he  died  on  hk  WKy  htA  fioo 
or  crosade  to  Jerosalem.*  Of  Hi*  BiwriigB  of  S 
Matilda  came  three  childnn,  ■  ywmgcr  SiBK)i^  ft  f 
Mfttilda,  and  a  yonnger  WalOao^  iriw  benas  AS/bOk^i 
Melrose.*  Bat  the  dangfcfar  of  tlw  nwt^jraad  ^K^lMbm 
her  first  husband's  death,  ii— iiUil  har  widowbood. iriHt • 
loftier  marriage.  She  beouw  A»  vifit  of  Bnid  flf^Soe*^ 
[land,  one  of  the  sons  of  UJOaob  nd  of  Ow  iMtj-  Mmgim/k,} 
and  who  himself  became  on«  «f  Ibft  SMrt  WMOWnrf  .friuM 
that  ever  wore  the  Scottiah  dowik*^  dwgfc  tUkfamm^ 
came  the  long  connexion  btitiwo.  tt»  c«ridoiB  -ttBrnHaf- 
don  and  the  royal  honae  of  fJKikhmi,  asd  ttWi^ll  Atm 
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the  blood  of  Waltheof,  and  thereby  of  the  long  list  of  his  obap.xs. 
fore&thers,  human  and  otherwise,  passed  into  the  veins  of  JfSo"**'* 
the  later  Kings  of  England,  and  also,  if  genealogists  aare  to  the  lad- 
be  trusted,  into  those  of  many  of  their  subjects.^  Huntingw 

doQ. 

The  death  of  Waltbeof  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  Character 
of  William.    As  men  generally  look  at  the  acts  of  princes,  cation  of 
it  was  the  greatest  crime  of  his  life.     In  an  abstract  view  ^^^^^^^ 
of  morality,  to  attack  an  unoffending  nation  in  the  assertion 
of  an  ima^ry  right,  to  lay  waste  whole  provinces  by  fire 
and  sword,  to  slay  by  the  lingering  death  of  cold  and 
hunger  thousands  more  than  are  slain  in  the  short  struggle 
of  the  battle-field,  and  to  do  all  this  in  pursuit  of  a  purely 
personal  ambition,  is  a  greater  sin  against  humanity  than 
to  shed  the  blood  of  a  single  innocent  man.     And  yet  such 
are  the  inconsistencies  of  our  nature  that  it  needs  a  worse 
man  to  do  the  lesser  crime.     An  unjust  war  and  all  that 
follows  on  an  unjust  war,  the  harsh  measures  of  repression 
which  are  needed  to  keep  a  Crown  once  unjustly  won,  can 
all  be  more  easily  cloaked  under  fair  pretences^  their  real 
character  can  be  more  easily  hidden  from  both  doers  and 
beholders,  than  can  be  done  with  the  imrighteous  slaughter 
of  a  single  man.     In  this  sense,  the  execution  of  Waltheof 
was   a  blacker   deed  than   the  invasion  of  England  and 
even  than  the  harrying  of  Northumberland.   Yet  even  now  William*! 
William's  love  of  formal  justice  did  not  forsake  him.     Even  f^^i 
now  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  using  i^J^!^ 
the  bowl  or  the  dagger  to  get  rid  of  the  man  whom  he 
dreaded.     Waltheof  died  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  by  the 
sword  of  the  headsman,  by  the  formal  sentence  of  what  was 
formally  a  competent  court.     William  may  even  now  have 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  but  letting  the  law  take  its 
course,  that  he  was  but  executing  a  righteous  vengeance  on 

^  On  the  suooeflsion  of  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdoni   see  Chroniquet 
Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  ii8 ;  Dugdale*B  Baronage,  59. 
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CHIP.  IX.  a  traitor  rigliteously  condemned.     But  bo  to  persuade  him- 

eelf  needed  a  yet  etronger  effort  of  the  mighty  power  of 

self-dehision  than  to  pcrBunde  himBelf  of  the  righteousness 

Waitheor*  of  his  former  deeds.     Never  before  bad  William  sent  an 

eiBcutfoQ.   enemy  to  the  scafl'old.     He  had  pardone<l   men  who  had 

over  and  over  ag&in  rebelled  against  him ;  he  hod  visited 

other  traitors  with  outlawry,  with  bonds,  with  mutilation, 

never  with  death.     And  the  man  whom  he  ehose  for  hia  one 

victim  was  innocent,  or,  even  if  in  some  measure  gTiJltj',  lie 

had  redeemed  his  fault  by  a  speedy  penitence.     Yet  he  had 

to  die,  while  the  life  of  his  far  more  guilty  comrade  wae 

spared.     Never  was   legal   execution   more   truly  judicial 

murder;  never  was  innocent  blood  more  ruthlessly  shed  to 

escape  a  possible  political  danger.     Such  a  deed  needed  a 

worse  man  than  was  needed  for  any  of  William's  earlier 

GnduiJ      deeds.     And  William  now  was  a  worse  man  than  he  bod 

the^mw    ^^^  when  he  set  foot  on  the  Mora  to  attack  a  people  who 

in WUIiun.  [,g(]  never  wronged  him.'     Crime,  as  ever,  bad  punished 

itself  by  leading  to  greater  crime.     And   now  the  more 

;-  open  punishment  followed.     With  the  death  of  Waltheof 
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avenged  by  tke  bonds  of  Odo  and  by  the  pilrricidal  thrust  chap.  xx. 
of  the  spear  of  Robert.  The  punishment  of  crime  came 
in  the  best  and  purest  relation  of  his  life,  when^  after 
BO  many  years  of  faithful  partnership,  strife  at  liEist  arose 
between  William  and  the  wtfe  of  his  bosom.  Eleven 
years  of  life  and  kingship  were  still  to  be  his,  biit  they  1076-1087. 
were  to  be  years  of  toil  and  trouble,  years  of  warfare 
without  glory,  years  clouded  over  with  every  form  of  public 
and  private  sorrow.* 

Closely  connected  in  idea  with  the  death  of  Waltheof, 
and  most  likely  not  far  distant  from  it  in  date^  was  that 
other  great  crime  of  William  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  his  own  age^  joined  with  the  slaughter  of  the  English 
Earl  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him  and  upon 
his  house.     The  love  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  which  may  i;^a]luun*8 
be  taken  for  granted  in  every  man  of  that  age  of  whom  the  h^tbig. 
contrary  is  not  expressly  recorded,  seems  to  have  reached 
its  height  in  William  and  his  sons.     We  must  remember  Nature  of 
that  in  those  days  hunting  had,  in  many  parts  even  of  our  i^^^^ 
own  island,  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  original  character  of  ^^^ 
defensive  warfare  with  the  wild  beasts.     Scottish  traditions  Wildbeasts 
speak  of  the  bear  as  still  lingering  on  in  the  eleventh  J^^BritSJ 
century,^  and  it  is  certain  that,  at  all  events  in  the  less 

*  The  reflexion  is  that  of  Orderio,  544  A ;  "  Pro  interfiBctione  Guallevi 
ComitiB  Guillelmus  Bex  a  multia  reprehensus  est,  et  multiB  contra  eum 
insuigentibus,  juato  Dei  judido,  multa  adversa  perpeflsus  est ;  nee  timquam 
poetea  diutumi  pace  potitus  est.  Ipse  quidem  contra  omnes  (quia  and- 
moeus  erat)  viriliter  restitit,  sed  prosperis  eventibus  ad  votmn,  ut  antea, 
non  tripudiavit,  nee  cfebris  victoriarum  titulis  exultavit.  In  tredecim  annis, 
qoibuB  postmodum  vixit,  armatorum  aciem  de  campo  non  fugavit,  nee  oppi* 
dam  obaidenB  beUic&  virtute  cepit.  Omnipotena  arbiter  omnia  juste  dis* 
ponity  nullumque  fSsMmius  impimitum  relinquit,  quia  hie  aut  in  future  seculo 
omnia  punit." 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  to  quote  on  behalf  of  this  statement 
beyond  a  vague  Scottish  tradition.  Tbe  last  bear  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  T.  R.  E.  but  no  original  authority  is  quoted.  Is  there  any  oonftudoB 
with  Osbeom  the  son  of  Siward  and  his  ancestors — his  fordKan  ? 
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ts.  cultivated  parts  of  Britain,  the  wolf  etill  survived  to 
on  tbe  flocks,  aod  the  wild  boar  to  rava^  the  fields,  of 
who  were  striving  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  (raitful 
field.'  The  stag  and  the  roe,  in  northern  Britain  even  the 
rein-deer,"  were  still  untamed  rangers  of  the  wildornees, 
whoBe  flesh  was  eougbt  for  as  food,  and  whose  haunts  might 
be  profitably  cleared  for  the  service  of  man.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  hunting  migkt  Wft  vptat,  u  ww  a4gU  h» 
a  sport,  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was  always  a 
business ;    it  might  often   be  a  duty.     The   hunting  of 

e  Alfred  is  recorded,  not  as  a  sport  but  as  a.  serious  employ- 
ment, along  with  the  cares  of  war,  government,  and  study. 

i-  In  the  story  of  the  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  imposed  by 
Eadgar  on  the  Welsh  prince  Judwal,  the  original  and 
lawful  object  of  hunting,  the  getting  rid  of  noisome  besets, 
not  their  artificial  preservation  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  is 
eet  forth  with  perfect  clearness.^  In  the  records  of  the 
great  Survey  we  find  constant  mention  of  various  servioeB 
to  be  rendered  in  the  royal  huntings,  huntings  which  were 
doubtlcBsi  part  of  tbe  King'e  pleasure,  but  which  were  also 
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forests,  but  they  are  combined  with  an  express  acknow-  ohap.xx. 
ledgement  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  slay  the  wild  beasts  ^^  ^ 
of  the  field  on  his  own  gromid.      It  was  in  William's  age,  Change  in 
and  largely  by  William's  own  act,  that  what  had  once  been  ^^^^^^ 
necessary  warfare  with  savage  enemies  finally  changed  into 
a  mere  sport,  in  which  pleasure  is  sought  in  the  wanton 
infliction  of  suffering:  and  death.     It  was  then  too  that  Ezdanve- 
what  hitherto^  whether  sport  or  business,  had  been  the  legislation, 
sport  or  the  business  of  every  man^  became  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  King  and  of  those  whom  he  might  allow 
to  share  it.    It  is  plain  that  with  William  a  new  period  in 
these  matters  begins.    With  other  princes  we  incidentally 
hear  of  their  hunting  in  the  course  of  some  story  or  legend; 
with  William  and  his  sons,  as  in  Eadward,  it  is  specially  Feeling  of 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a  marked  feature 
of  their  character,  and  in  theip  case  it  is  always  mentioned 
with  horror.     It  is  plain  that  William's  excessive  love  of 
huntings  the  cruel  laws  by  which  his  savag^e  pleasures  were 
fenced  in,  the  pitiless  havoc  of  which  he  was  guilty  to  find 
means  for  their  gratification,  were  something  which  was 
new  to  Englishmen.     Our  native  Chronicler  tells  us  how 
**  he  set  mickle  deer-frith,  and  laid  laws  therewith,  that  he 
who  slew  hart  or  hind  that  man  should  blind  him.     He 
forbade  the  harts  and  so  eke  the  boars ;  so  sooth  he  loved 
the  high  deer  as  though  he  were  their  father.     Eke  he  set 
by  the  hares  that  they  should  fare  free.     His  rich  men 
moaned  at  it  and  the  poor  men  bewailed  it ;  but  he  was  so 
stiff*  that  he  recked  not  of  their  hatred ;  but  they  must  all 
follow  the  King's  will,  if  they  would  live  or  have  their 
land  or  their  goods   or    well   his  peace."  ^     It   was  the 
making  of  the  "  mickle  deer-frith"  which  was  the  crowning 

*  See  Appendix  SS.  Deor  is  now  gliding  from  its  older  and  wider 
meaning  of  Thier,  $^p,  /era,  into  its  later  special  meaning  of  harts  and 
hinds.  The  fatherly  relations  between  William  and  the  high  deer  were 
peiiuiiM  meawired  hy  the  relations  between  him  and  his  eldest  son. 
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wrong  of  all.  It  was  not  enough  for  William  t*  seek  the 
delights  of  slaughter  in  those  spots  where  the  uncleared 
land  etill  harboured  tlie  beasts  of  the  field.  He  did  not 
serujilc  to  lay  wast«  the  land  whieh  was  already  brought 
into  man's  [lossussion,  to  uproot  the  dwellings  of  man  and 
the  temples  of  God,  in  order  to  find  a  wider  field  tat  tiw 
gratification  of  hb  lust  of  blooddied.  Heftvy  wm  tbegA^ 
of  the  harrying  of  Northamberiand ;  bat  the  banjrujgf  «f 
Northumberland  was  at  leaBt  done  rt  I3ie  du^te  6f  ■  teael 
policy,  and  not  in  the  mere  ira^tnmen  of  »pwt.  Hauy 
as  the  guilt  of  that  deed  wu,  it  wm  lighter  tliaii  the  gnit 
of  the  nuking  of  the  Ne*  Voi&ti.  Ewh  deed  9nrie»A 
new  and  a  lower  stage  in  the  doWawud  ooanb. 

The  eiact  date  of  this  IftTing  mete  of  slaige  tiiit  t£ 
fertile  country  is  not  rdooided,  but  it  cumot  hen  htm 
very  far  from  the  time  which  wfehsTte  bow  readied,  ift  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  William  taatd  Iflisore  tax  raeh  a 
business  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  Conquest.  On 
the  other  hand  we  not  only  find  the  Forest  duly  described 
ill  the  Survey,  but  we  come  across  an  incidental  mention 
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cultivated  part  of  the  kingdom^  it  may  well  have  been  that  ohaf.  xx. 
both  natural  and  artificial  hunting-grounds  were  less  ex- 
tensive than  in  the  wilder  regions  in  the  North  or  on  the 
Welsh  border.    To  find  room  therefore  for  William's  sport,  He  lays 
a  fertile  district,  thirty  miles  in  extent^  was  deliberately  j^^g^  purt 
laid  waste.     In  the  days  of  Eadward  and  the  Kings  before  ^^™P' 
him  it  had  been  a  flourishing  land,  full  of  the  dwellings  of 
men,  and  thick  set  with  churches  where  the  worship  of  God 
was  duly  paid.     At  William's  bidding  men  were  driven 
from  their  homes;  their  houses  were  pulled  down,  their 
churches  were  rooted  up,  and  the  fruitful  land  became  a 
wilderness.     The  historians  of  both  races  raise  their  in-  Language 
dignant  wail  over  the  homes  of  man  which  were  changed  temporaiy 
into  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts.*     The  great  Survey  calmly  ^*^"- 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  Englishmen  who  were  driven  ^f  the 
forth  from  their  wasted  homes,  and  shows  how  a  few  <^  Survey, 
them  were  allowed   to   retain  some  small  scraps  of  land 
beyond   the   limits  of  the   sacred  precincts   of  William's 
sport.^     There,  we  are  told,  amid  the  desolation  which  he 
had  wrought,  the  Conqueror  would  gladly  have  spent  his 
life,^  rejoicing  in  the  slaughter  of  the  lower  animals  during 
the  short  intervals  of  the  slaughter  of  mankind.     But  we  The  New 
are  told  also  that  the  scene  of  William's  greatest  crime  was  jj^jj  ^  ^^ 
the  scene  of  the  heaviest  blows  which  were  dealt  upon  his  5**^,*®^ 
house.     A   curse  seemed  to  brood  over  the  region  from 
which  man  had  been  driven  to  make  room  for  the  wild 
beasts.     The  wilderness  which  William  had  made  was  fatal 
to  his  sons  and  to  his  sons'  sons.     His  second  son  Richard,  Death  of 
a  lad  of  great  promise,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  m^JJ^ . 

'  See  Appendix  SS. 

'  Take  one  instance  in  Domesday,  51  & ;  "  Filii  Godrici  Malf  habent  de 
Bege  Minteetede.  Pater  eorum  tenuit  de  Rege  E.  Tunc  se  defendebat  pro 
iii.  hidifl  et  dimidid.  Modo  non  habent  filii  ejus  nisi  Himiilii^m  hidam,  que 
geldavit  pro  un4  yirgatE.     Alia  terra  est  in  foresti." 

'  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  275.  "  Ibi  libenter  sevum  exigere,  ibi  plurimis  omitto 
quod  diebuB,  oerte  mensibus,  venationes  exercere  gaudebat.** 

VOL.  IV.  R  r 


StO  THE    REVOLTS    AGAIKST   WILLIAM. 

0HAF.XI.  diBpOsition  the  special  image  of  his  father,  when  not  jet  of 
an  age  to  be  girded  with  the  belt  of  knighthood,  was  cat 
off  in  the  New  Forest  hy  a.  sudden  and  mysteriouB  stroke, 
while  the  wearied  etag  v-ae  fleeing  for  its  life  before  him, 
ard,  a   natural  son  of  William's   eldest  sou 
Robert,  died  in  the  same  fonrt  'bj  »  obanoe  sbroke  td  one  of 
bis  followers.'  And  bow  the  Concpianur'i- son  uid  fwsoeMor, 
the  second  and  baser  WiDiMa,  periihed — hj  whoM  iln^ 
none  knew — on  the  site  of  on*  of  tiiie  chnrahei  wliiafa  hii 
father  had  levelled  with  the  gioimd,*  will  come  before  v  at 
a  later  stage  of  onr  story.    On  »gp  Arinh,  ud  it  ii  <^bn 
wise  in  shrinking,  from  leeiiig  tbe  viaible  band  oif  Ood  m 
the  pnnishments  whioh  seenij  vrai  <ai  eizth,  to  ovwtdoB 
the  sinner.     Tbe  age  of  WQliam  ma  leas  aonipaloiis.    Tbe 
neklkgad  men  of  his  own  day,  even  tite  men  who  ware  mort  mdy 
ul[^^     to  do  justice  to  whatever  wm  good  in  hia  nuxed  diaracter, 
^^-  saw  in  the  life  of  William  a  mighty  tragedy,  with  tbe 

avenging  Ate  brooding  over  the  abmer  and  hie  honae.  Up 
to  a  certain  stage  every  aeliemB  of  hia  brain  prospered, 
every  stroke  of  his  band  waa  orowned  with  viotoiy.     At 
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followed  the  punishment.  William's  later  days  of  domestic  ohap. 
trouble,  of  shame  and  defeat,  the  disgraces  of  his  arms,  the 
mysterious  deaths  of  his  offspring,  events  which  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  days,  were,  so  men 
then  deemed,  so  many  strokes  of  the  sword  of  the  avenger 
to  requite  the  blood  of  Waltheof  and  the  ruined  homes  and 
churches  of  Hampshire.  To  speculations  beyond  his  range 
the  historian  can  say  neither  Yea  nor  Nay.  It  is  enough 
that,  at  the  moment  of  Waltheof's  death,  William  had 
reached  the  summit  of  his  power,  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  Waltheof,  the  historian  of  his  reign  has  only  to  pass 
with  a  swifter  course  through  the  dreary  years  of  his  later 
life  to  the  days  of  his  awful  death  and  his  more  awful 
burial. 


nv  2 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE     LATER    DAYS    OF     WILLIAM.' 

io-6_li,87. 


Chkracter 

of  the  years 
lojfi-ioS;-. 


§  1,    Character  of  lie  Uler  Ttehjn  of  WUIi'i 

IHE  latter  half  of  William's  mgn  hae  no  claim  to  take   | 
up  ut  all  the  same  space  in  our  history  which  has   | 
been  given  to  the  former  half.     The  Conquest  of  England 
was  now  over ;  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  throwing   ' 
off  the  yoke.      Tlie  dream   of  delivering  or   conquering 
England  had  not  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Kinga  of 
the  North,  but,  if  Englishmen  still  looked  for  help  from 
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his  jealous  over-lord.     He  had  to  fight  with  the  Briton  on  ohap.  xxl 

both  sides  of  the  sea,  to  flee  before  the  Brettoealas  of  the 

mainland,  and  to  win  no  very  glorious  laurels  over  those  of 

our  own  island.     A  renewed  inroad  of  the  Scottish  King  BeUtions 

was  but  feebly  avenged,  and  a  more  threatening  attack  la^a  and 

from  the  joint  powers  of  Denmark  and  Norway  was  staved  ^^^®'*™*r^ 

off  by  policy  rather  than  by  arms.    A  petty  campaign  here 

one  year,  another  petty  campaign  there  the  next,  fill  up  the 

last  days  of  William's  life,  till  we  come  to  the  death-blow 

in  the  burning  streets  of  Mantes,  to  the  fruitless  penitence 

at  Saint  Grervase,  to  the   hardly  purchased  tomb  within 

his  own  Saint  Stephen's. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  last  eleven  years  were  the  years  William 
when  William  was  undisputed  master  of  England.     It  was  ^^^^ 
during  these  years  that  the  Conquest  finally  took  root.     It 
was  now  that  the  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the  Blending 
conquered  finally  fixed  themselves.     It  is  to  these  later 


days  of  William,  days,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of 
government  rather  than  of  warfare,  that  the  general  pictures  Picture  of 
of  his  reign  which  are  given  us  by  the  native  Chronicler  govern™  * 
must  mainly  belong.     That  picture  sets  before  us,  not  a  ™^*- 
state  of  warfare,  but  a    state  of  settled  government,  a 
government  strict,  harsh,  often  oppressive,  but  a  govern- 
ment which  had  its  good  side,  and  whose  merits  even  those 
who  suffered  from  it  were  ready  to  admit.     It  is  to  these  Its  good 
more  settled  times  that  we  must  chiefly  look  both  for  the  gidea. 
wrong  which  was  done  in  William's  days  under  the  form 
of  law,  and  for  the  strict  justice  which  was  dealt  out  to 
more  vulgar  offenders.     Each  picture  alike  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  William.     But  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that,   among  all  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the 
oppression  and  unrighteousness  of  the  times,  the  moan  of 
the  English  Chronicler  never   takes   the  shape  which   it 
certainly  would  have  taken  in  our  own  day.    We  have  the 
picture  of  an  oppressed  nation,  but  there  \&  not  a  word  to  hint 


and  the  rich  men  were  tlie  etrangi 
Ihem.  King  William  was  "  a  very  v 
and  more  worshipful  and  stronger  ■ 
who  had  gone  before  him."'  But 
wbidt  we  should  at  once  draw  betw 
thfl  Kin^  who  had  gone  before  hii 
drawn.  A  man  who  drew  his  whole 
and  William's  acts  irom  this  memon 
leanii  from  it,  any  more  than  he  wo 
day,  tliat  William  was  a  foreiga  Cc 
that  William  and  his  aote  had  made 
on  the  man  who  had  looked  on  him 
conrt.*  There  was  something  abo 
awM  and  wonderfal  and  nnwontei 
desoribea  him  nowhere  uses  sach  1 
writer  coold  not  fiul  to  use  in  speaki 
had  won  the  Crown  by  the  edge  of  ' 
.  not  infer  that  the  feeling  of  nation 
OUT  fore&thers  of  the  eleventh  oem 
of  tlie  Chronicles  show  plainly  enoi 
was  towards  Frenchmen,  outlandish 
Bnt  it  is  plMn  liiat  the  feeling  of  nat 

*  Ckmn.  Pataib.  1087.    "8*  ajmg  WSUi 
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felt,  lay  in  a  manner  hidden^  that  it  had  not  taken  that  obap.  xxi. 
definite  and  formal  shape  which  in  truth  it  did  not  fully 
take  in  any  country  till  quite  modem  times.    And  we  must  Foreign 
again  remember  how  in  everything  Cnut  had  paved  the  ^*iiew. 
way  for  William.     The  causes  which  made  it  possible  for 
Cnut  to  reign  in  England  as  a  national  sovereign^  and 
which  made  it  impossible  for  William  to  do  the  like,  were 
causes  which  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century  could  not  be 
expected  fully  to  understand. 

Three  points  in  William's  government  stand  out  pro-  Chiffictep- 
minently  in  this  wonderful  picture,  and  all  of  them  are  William*! 
fully  borne  out  by  the  recorded  acts  of  his  life.     He  was     f" 
strict  and  merciless  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  land.   He  Bervati^of 
favoured  the  clergy  and   promoted   ecclesiastical   reform.    ^^***'*' 

fftvonr  to 

He  was  guilty  of  great  oppression^  chiefly  in  the  way  of  thedergy; 

extortion  and  fiscal  demands,  but  oppression  which  was<W»«"w» 

under  ibo 
largely  cloked  under  the  forms  of  law.     On  the  first  of  fonni  of 

Taw 

these  heads  I  have  spoken  several  times  already.     It  passed  <. -/^  ^ 
into  a  proverb   that  a  man   might    go    safely   through  life  and 
William's  kingdom  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold.*     "No^^r 
man  durst  slay  other  man^  had  he  never  so  mickle  evil  done  ^*^1^*"'- 
to  the  other,"*     And  if  robbery  and  murder  were  thus 
vigorously  put  down,  the  third  chief  form   of  violence,  Pmiiah. 
outrages  on  female  chastity,  met  with  a  speedy  and  fitting  rape. 
punishment.3     In  all  this  there  was  much  to  William's  real 
honour,  much  which  hindered  him  from  being  looked  on 
with  unmixed  hatred.     The  second  point  would  also   in 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  212  i), 
who  is  followed  by  R.  Wendover  (ii.  241)  and  M.  Paris  (L  29),  developea 
this  into  "paella" — M.  Paris  (ii.  29)  adds  "  viigiincula  " — "auro  onosta.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Nan  man  ne  donte  slean  offeme  man,  nsefde 
he  nsefre  swa  mycel  yfel  ged6n  wi0  ])one  ot^eme."*  Here  again  we  feel  the 
power  of  the  negative  words  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  334),  and,  I  may  add,  of 
the  double  negative. 

'  lb.  "  6if  hwilc  carlman  hsemde  wiff  wimman  hire  unlSances,  sona  he 
forieas  )»  limu  ))e  he  mid  pleagode."  The  Chronicler  clearly  approve!  of 
the  mutilation. 
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those  days  go  far  to  balance  the  darker  side  of  his  rule. 
Stark  as  he  was  to  those  who  withstood  his  will,  he  was 
mild  to  the  good  men  who  loved  God.'  His  daj's  were 
a  time  when  churches  were  built,  when  monasteries  were 
reformed,  when  the  rulo  of  Saint  Benedict  was  strictly 
followed,  and  when  men  carefully  discharged  the  duties 
belonging  to  their  order.*  But  there  was  n  dark  side  to 
the  picture.  There  were  tlie  forests  and  the  forest  laws.* 
There  were  the  castles  and  the  oppression  which  followed 
on  them.*  There  was  the  heavy  taxation.  "The  King 
was  so  very  stark,  and  took  of  his  subjects  many  marks  of 
gold  and  moi-e  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  that  he  took  by 
right  and  with  mickle  unright  of  his  landfolk  for  little 
need.  He  was  into  covetousness  fallen  and  greediness  he 
loved  withal. "*  Then  there  was  the  old  complaint,  made 
more  grievous  no  doubt  under  foreign  rule,  of  the  doings 
of  the  King's  reeves.  There  n'aa  the  grasping  way  in 
which  William  made  money  out  of  those  lands  of  the 
Crown  which  under  him  oewed  to'  be  ev«L  in  onM  thf 
lands  of  the  people.^    THts  state  of  thioga  mB  wkak  <m 
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not  wonderful  if  all  cUsses,  the  conquered  ae  well  as  the  (tbaf.  ui. 
conquerors,  shared  in  a  general  corruption ;  that  "  little  ^I^^S™ 
rig'hteonsness  was  in   this  land  amid  any  men."^     The  of nunnort. 
bright  and  the  dark  side   of  William's  goremmeut,  his 
strict  police   and  hie   extortions   and   conGscstions,  were 
doubtless  not  unconnected  with  each  other.     Many  a  man 
whose  lands  had  been  forfeited,  or  who  had  been  ground 
to  the  earth  by  William's  taxation,  may  have  taken  to 
unlawful  courses,  and  may  thus  have  swelled  the  ranks  of 
those  thieves  and  murderers  whom  it  was  William's  honest 
object  to  put  down  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     The  picture 
given  of  William's  fiscal  exactions  is  graphic  and  pithy, 
"The  King  and  the  headmen  loved  much  and  overmuch 
covetonsness  on  gold  and  on  silver,  and  they  recked  not 
how  sinfully  it  was  gotten,  if  only  it  came  to  them.     The 
King  gave  his  land  so  dear  to  bargain  as  it  might  be  waiUm's 
dearest ;  then  came  some  other  and  bade  more  than  the  ,^^1^ 
other  had  given,  and  the  King  let  it  to  the  man  that  t""*^'^ 
bade  him  more ;  then  came  the  third  and  bade  yet  more, 
and  the  King  let  it  to  that  man's  hands  that  bade  most  of 
all  ;^  and  he  recked  not  how  very  sinfully  the  reeves  got  it 
of  poor  men,  nor  how  many  unlaws  they  did.     And  as  man 
spake  more  of  right  law,  so  man  did  more  unlaio.    They 
reared  up  unright  tolls,  and  many  other  unright  things 
they  did  that  are  hard  to  reckon."'     We  must  bear  in 

'  ChroD.  Petrib.  1087.  He  excepta  only  the  monks,  uid  some  only  of 
them ;  "  BuUm  mid  munecui  ane  ]«er  }mi  hi  well  tecdoo." 

'  Neuly  the  uone  i»  nud  of  Willum  Rnfiu  by  Ekdmer  (Hut.  Nov.  14) ; 
"NulUm  (iquidem  conveQ^onem  Bex  itkbilem  ease  liiiebat,  Bed  qui  plim 
promittebat  eicludelwt  miniu  diuitem,  nisi  forte  lA  id  quod  poateiita' 
oSbrebat,  primi  conventioce  v&ctuti,  prior  usui^ret."  So  MoIdioB  (376) 
np  of  the  Emperor  ZlSn&n ;  ll  ipoi^^titr  Iripai  Ppa-^i  n  rpjtriVfli.  i|r 
ttfrriittftt. 

'  ChioD.  Fetrib.  10S7.  The  Utter  put  ii  meet  emphatic;  "3e  cyng 
.  .  .  ne  rohte  na  hu  swifte  synlice  )»  gereCui  hit  begaatan  of  eorme  man- 
noD,  ne  hu  manigo  aiUaga  hi  dydon.  Ae  tsa  man  ttegBor  ipac  toAt  Hktt 
lagt,  $Ba  matin  dyde  mart  mtlrvja.  Hi  arerdoD  unrihte  tollos,  and  maoige 
o6re  unriht  hi  d)'dan,  ^  unduD  earfejie  lo  aivccenne.'' 
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cHiP.  %xi.  mind  that  many  of  these  reeves  were  Englishmen,  and  the 

Pp^^^  annals  of  all  nations  bear  witness  tliat  an  enslaved  people 

Reeve*       always  suffers  more  deeply  from  those  of  its  own  blood  who 

take  service  under  the  conquerors  than  it  suffers  from  the 

conquerors   themselves.      English    reeves    serving    under 

William  were  not  Ukely  to  be  amongst  the  most  §crupu]oua 

or  high-njinded  of  EngHahmon,  and  they  would  have  bett«r 

opportunities  than  strangers  for  carrying  on  that  kind  of 

oppression  which  clokes  itself  under  the  forms  of  law.     For 

it  is  clearly  oppression  of  this  kind  which  is  laid  to  tJie 

charge   of  William   and  his  o&icers,  not  deeds  of  open 

violence,   which   it   would  have   been   altogether  against 

William's  principlt-  and  policy  to  encourage. 

WilliuuV        By  these  varioris  means  William  wrang  out  of  the  un- 

Tcnue.        I'appy   nation   a  revenue    which    made    him   richer  and 

mightier  than  all  his  predecessors.     One  statement  fixes 

his  regular  daily  income  at  the  incredible  sum  of  more  thaa 

a  thousand  and  sizly  pounds  of  silver.'     The  exaggeration 

is  plain  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  proverbial  exaggeration 

mistaken  fur  a  serious  piece  of  arithmetic ;  hut  it  shows  ths 
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old  soldiers  who  had  been  less  lucky  than  their  comrades,  obap.  zzz. 
Engflishmen  on  whom  William  had  looked  with  a  more  ^•J  ®? 

"  ,  rewarding 

mercifol  eye  than  usual,  could  be  provided  for,  without  siiuJler  do- 
drawing  on  the  royal  purse^  by  quartering  them  on  some  ^^  ^ 
monastery,  or  on  some  grantee  who  took  their  maintenance 
as  part  of  his  tenure.^   William  was  doubtless  the  wealthiest 
prince  of  his  time,  and  he  kept  up  his  royal  state  with 
fitting  dignity.     The  national  Assemblies  prescribed  by  The  nga- 
English  law  were  carefully  held  at  the  wonted  places  and  \^  ^p  by 
seasons,  and  doubtless  with  more  than  the  wonted  splendour.  ^''^'"^^•"^ 
"  He  was  very  worshipful ;  thrice  he  bare  his  kingly  helm 
each  year,  so  oft  as  he  was  in  England.     At  Easter  he 
bare  it  at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  at  «t  Win- 
Midwinter  at  Gloucester ;  and  then  were  with  him  all  the  Weetmln* 
rich  men   over  all  England,  Archbishops  and  s^fi^agaB ^'"J^ 
Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Earls  and  Thegns  and  Knights."' 
The  body  thus  gathered  together  kept  the  old  constitu-  Name  of 
tional  name  of  the  Witan/  and  pieces  of  their  legislation  are  g,^  ^^ 
preserved  to  us  both  in  the  records  of  the  Chronicles  and 
in  the  extant  text  of  the  documents  themselves.     Most  of 
these  statutes  evidently  belong  to  these  later  and  more  Initanoat 
settled  years  of  William's  reign.     The  ordinance  for  taking  UMn'slerfa. 
the  great  Survey,  and  that  other  ordinance  which  decreed  ^**o«>« 

'  See  the  very  curious  story  in  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  6  of  one  Hermer,  a  knight 
of  the  Abbey  (see  above,  p.  477),  who  was  taken  by  pirates  and  seemingly 
lost  his  hands.  He  had  no  lands,  and  he  asked  the  King  for  a  m^yans  of 
maintenance ;  "  Cui  Bex  compatiens  abbati  mandavit  debere  se  hujusmodi 
homini  tantum  terrse  aliquoraum  providere,  qua  quamdiu  vixerit  posdt 
Bustentari.**  The  Abbot  granted  him  an  estate  which  he  held  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  See  also  another  story  in  Domesday,  ai8  6.  A  King's  reeve 
named  Osgeat,  doubtless  an  Englishman,  held  lands  in  Bedfordshire  which 
"tenuit  i.  sochemannus  T.  B.  £.,  quem  Bex  W.  cum  terr&  hac  pnedicto 
pnefecto  commendavit,  ut  quamdiu  viveret  victum  et  veetitum  ei  pne- 
beret" 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  **  £ac  he  wses  swySe  wurtfful ;  )>riwa  he  bser  hia 
cynehelm  selce  geare,  swa  oft  swa  he  wses  on  Englelande,"  &c.    See  above, 

p.  328- 
*  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1085,  1086. 
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ibat  every  man  ia  the  land  sliould  be  the  man  of  the  Kin^, 
botli  appear  in  the  national  annals.'  Others  of  William's 
ordinancee  regnlaled  the  relationB  between  the  French  and 
English  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  two  i-acee  appear 
on  t*rms  of  legal  equality,  hut,  as  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes  within  the  Roman  Empire,  each  race 
was,  for  Bome  purposes,  allowed  to  retain  the  nse  of  its 
own  law.  Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  England  in 
King  Eadward's  days,  and  who  hud  become  naturalized 
English  suhjects,  were  counted  as  EngJiBlimen.^  Other 
Frenchmen,  William's  own  followers  or  those  who  had 
come  into  the  land  during  his  reign,  were  allowed  to 
kee]>  some  of  their  national  customs  with  regard  to  the 
trial  of  judicial  causes.  In  ciises  of  appeal,  at  all  events 
where  Ihere  was  no  convincing  evidence,  the  law  of 
each  nation  allowed  a  reference  to  the  direct  judgement 
of  God.  But  in  Rngland  this  reference  took  the  form 
of  the  ordoal  of  water  or  of  hot  iron,^  while  in  Nor- 
mandy it  took  the  form  of  wager  of  baltle.  William 
allowed  both  modes  of  trial-     When  a  man  of  either  race 
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self  by  oath.'     Two  other  pieces  of  William's  legislatioD  obat.  zxi. 
are  worEEy  of  etill  more  special  notice.     The  hat«fal  trade  Iaw 
in  hamaa  flesh,  ia  its  cruellest  form  of  selling  men  into  ii^Tebate 
foreign  lands,   the    sin    against    which    Saint   Wulfstan 
preached  to  the  burghers  of  Bristol,  is  forhidden  by  Wil- 
liam, as  it  had  been  forbidden  by  earlier  Kings.     Confisca- 
tion   of  lands  and  goods   is  the   punishment  denounced 
against  him  who  shall  sell  a  man  out  of  the  land.^     In 
this  enactment  William  acted  as  a  just  and  merciful  King, 
and  he  no  doubt  believed  that  he  was  acting  as  a  just  and 
merciful  King  in  the  enactment  which  follows  it.     Follow-  The  prnf 
)ng  out  his  own  general  practice  throughout  life,'  William  ^^.n,  [of, 
altogether  forbade  the  punishment  of  death.     No  man  was  r^SS^JJ* 
to  be  hanged   or  otherwise  put  to  death  for  any  crime  odend. 
whatever.     But  instead  of  death  William  ordained  punish- 
ments which,  according  to  modern   notions,  were  worse 
than  death.     The  man  whose  crimes  deserved  doath,  but 
whose  life  William's  mercy  spared,  was   doomed  to  the 
horrible  penalties  of  blinding — blinding  in  its  most  fright- 
fiil  form — and  of  fouler  mutilation  still. ^ 

'  See  the  gt&tute  in  W.  Stubbe,  Select  Charten,  Bi.  "Decretum  eat 
lit,  ai  Francigenn  ■ppe1I»Terit  Anglum  de  perjorio  aut  murdro,  furto, 
homicidlo,  rmn,  quod  AngLi  dicunt  apertua  rmpinun  qns  negsri  noD 
petnt,  Angliu  le  defendat  per  quod  melius  voluerit,  aut  judido  fern  >at 

duello Si    Angliu    Fnncigeiiam   appellaverit   et  probare   noluerit 

judiao  aut  duello,  volo  tomea  Prmncigeaam  purgw  se  sacnunetito  noa 
fracto." 

•  See  above,  p.  381. 

■  It  ii  worth  notice  that  Orderio  (59S  A),  when  eununing  the  hanb 
featuree  of  William'*  rule  in  the  itroiigeat  temu^  reckona  up  every  form  of 
oppreadon  except  death  ;  "  Coutumaon  r^ni  fllioa  confi^t,  vinculi^  injedt, 
exhoradavit,  eipuUt,  et  extra  limitem  natalis  soli  disperait.  Clientea  vera 
■uoa  et  faulorea  lublimavit,  magnig  hononbuB  locupletavit,  regoique  aegotiia 
pnefideni  magoiGc&rit." 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charten,  S5.  "Interdico  etdBjn  no  quifl  ocdilatur  aut 
nupendatur  pro  aliijul  culpft,  «ed  emaiilur  oeali  et  teeticuli  absdndantur. 
£t  hoc  pneceptum  mm  sit  violatum  luper  fDiia^cturmm  me&rn  plenam." 
Thii  was  the  most  brutal  way  of  tearing  out  the  eyee,  that  indulged  in  by 
Robert  of  BelsBme,  and  to  which  Uaniy  the  Second  at  leaat  confenad  a 
tendeno;  (we  Heniy  of  Huntingdon'!  story  in  Anglia  Sacn.  iL  698,  aitd 
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or  the  mau  himself  our  one  personal  portrait  clearly 
belongs  to  his  later  years.  William's  height  was  tall,  but 
not  exceBBive ;  he  was  neither  a  giant  like  Harold  Hardrads 
nor  a  small  man  like  Eadgar  and  Cnut.  His  couutetumce 
was  stern ;  the  fore  part  of  his  head  was  bald ;  whether 
he  stood  or  sat,  his  look  was  worshipful  and  kiugly. 
Such  he  appears  in  the  Tapestry ;  such  he  is  described  by 
one  who  may  have  looked  on  the  great  King  with  childish 
■  wonder.  But  in  his  latter  days  his  majestic  form  was 
disfigured  by  excessive  corjiulence.'  Still,  unwieldy  u  he 
became,  he  never  lost  the  power  of  motion  like  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  he  was  able  to  mount  a  horse  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  At  the  times  of  the  three  great  yearly  ABaemblies 
William  appeared  in  all  his  glory.  All  the  great  men  of 
his  realm  were  gathered  together,  not  only  for  counsel  on 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  join  in  their  sovereign's 
royal  feasts,  when  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  lands  cam« 
to  see  his  magnificence,  and  when  William  showed  himself 
afiable  and  courteous  and  bountiful  to  all.^  Yet  perhaps  it 
is  not  without  meaning  that  the  historian  who  gives  us  this 
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William'fi  care  in  tsgnlarly  BommoDing  the  constitutional  our.  xzi, 
AaaemblieB  of  the  kingdom  that  the  native  Chronicler 
himaelf  goea  on  to  tell  us  "  how  atark  the  King  was,  and 
how  no  mao  duret  do  anything  against  his  will ;  how  he 
had  Earb  in  bonds  that  did  against  his  will,  how  Bishops 
he  set  of  their  bishopricks  and  Abbots  of  their  abbeys, 
how  he  had  Thegns  in  prison,  and  how  at  last  he  spared 
not  his  own  brother."^ 

In  this  last  picture  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  Stnngth 
worst  acts  of  William's  reign  are  mingled  t<^ther ;  but  tioal  d«i- 
all  join  to  set  before  ua  the  picture  of  a  government  far  fj^^^an,. 
stronger,  far  more  arbitrary,  than  anything  that  England  ■■t""'- 
had  ever  seen  before,     William  Btrictly  followed  constitu- 
tional forms,  because  he  could  afibrd  to  do  so,  and  yet  could 
none  the  less  wield  a  power  which  in  his  hands  amounted 
to  a  practical  despotism.     King  of  the  English  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  he  carried  out  the  royal  power  in 
its  greatest  fulness  over  all  his  subjects  of  either  race ;  pei^ 
sonal  lord  of  every  man  in  his  kingdom,  feudal  superior  of 
his  tenants-in-chief,  military  commander  alike  of  his  feudal 
followers,  of  his  hired  soldiers,  and  of  the  old  constitutional 
force  of  the  kingdom— in  one  or  other  of  these  various 
characters  William   contrived  to  wield   a  power  such  as 
was  vrielded  by  no  other  prince  in  Christendom,  save  only 
the   Eastern    Cesar  at  Byzantium:     And,  by  a  strange 
turning  about  of  events,  William's  brother  despot  became 
in  some  sort  his  rival.     Among  the  Englishmen  who  at  BngUdi- 
various  times  during  WilUam'a  reign  sought  fresh  homes  ^^09  ^ 
in  foreign  lands,  not  a  few  made  their  way  to  the  New  c™»*»°' 
Rome,  and  there,  in  the  service  of  the  Eastern  Emperors, 
they  not  uncommonly  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the 
kinsmen  of  their  conquerors  in  open  battle. 

'  In  the  Feterbonmg)!  Chronicle  (1087)  the  description  of  the  Twl; 
AMemhUas  U  »t  oniw  foUowed  by  the  wocdi,  "  Swilce  he  wst  tie  iwyVe 
itMro  man  hhI  mtle  tw%  Jwt  nun  ne  donrte  qui  [ring  ongeaa  hit  wUlui 
don,"  Sk. 
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The  movement  towards  the  East  probaltly  began  in  the 
very  first  days  of  "William'fl  reign.  No  career  was  more 
attractive  to  a  banished  Engliehmau,  especially  to  a  native 
of  the  Scnndinavinn  parts  of  England,  than  the  career  which 
was  offered  by  that  Warangian  guard  to  which  the  exploits 
of  Harold  Hardrada  must  have  given  redoubled  fiinie 
thronghout  Northern  Europe.'  But  the  chief  niigratioQ 
in  this  direction  plainly  took  place  in  the  later  days  of 
William,  when  the  revolutions  of  Eastern  Europe  opened  a 
fresh  and  specially  attractive  career  to  Englishmen.  Men 
wlio  found  it  vain  to  strive  any  longer  against  the  Normane 
in  their  own  land  found  a  tempting  field  on  which  they 
might  meet  Normans  in  arms  in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
An  Emperor  had  risen  to  power,  whose  fame,  somewhat 
disproportionate  perhaps  to  his  exploits,  has  been  far  more 
widely  Sjiread  through  western  Europe  than  that  of  most 
of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  And  he  was  the  special  foe  of 
the  Normans.  Alexios  KonrnSnos  had  barely  been  crowned 
I,  in  Saint  Sojihla,^  when  the  Eastern  Empire  was  invaded  by 
the  Normans  of  Apulia,  under  the  command  of  their  famous 
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foroement  of  Eng^lieh  warriore   to   the  side  of  Alexios.' obat.xxi. 
Robert  crossed  the  Hadriatic  and  besieged  Dyirhachion,  ltob«rt 
the  city  whose  later  name  had  wiped  out  the  memoiy  of  the  ^  ^n, 
more  ancient  Epidamuoe.^     Alexios  came  to  its  relief  at  ^^?^ 
the  head  of  one  of  those  gatherings  of  men  of  all  races,  ^nt^ 
tongues,  and  creeds,  which  were  wont  in  those  days  to  fight  June,  loSi. 
side  by  side  around  the  eagles  of  the  Eastern  Rome.   With  Alaxloi 
Greeks  disguised  under  the  name  of  Romans  and  Slaves  the  relief 
disguised  under  the  name  of  Macedonians,'  came  Maho-  cUm^^** 
metan  Turks  fighting  in  Europe  for  the  throne  which  they  ^M"*^' 
threatened  in  Asia,^  Fanlician  heretics,  whom  persecution  m^  •nmanv 
bad  changed  from  a  religious  sect  into  a  warlike  tribe,"  and  ''"'j- 
Franks,  men  of  Latin  speech  and  iaith,  fighting  against 
men  of  their  own  tongue  in  the  cause  of  the  rival  Church 
and  Empire,*    And  among  this  strange  assemblage  were  He 
men  of  whom  we  read  with  a  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and  wm^ 
sorrow  that  they  were  deemed  the  bravest  and  most  &ithiul  s''"*- 
of  all  who  were  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Augustus.'' 

'  See  Appendix  UU. 

*  On  the  huCoiy  of  the  name  Dyirhachion,  Bee  Mr.  K  B.  James  in  theDic- 
tkmaiy  of  Geography.  BothAimaaQd  William  of  Apulia  keep  the  oorrect  foim 
of  the  name — Anna  indeed  once  (1.  7)  speaks  uf  Epidaumos—but  In  Geoflyey 
Halaterra  it  has  become  Durocium,  the  modem  Duruzo,  »  foim  wluoh  pio- 
Toked  a  pun  on  the  verb  Junuv.  See  William  of  Malmeabuiy,  It.  3S7,  who 
ii  copied  by  Alberic,  1081 ;  "Quumoppidani  fidodAmiBnluiujacCitarentideo 
orbem  Durachiuiu  nomiiiatuiii,  quod  contra  oninea  obaidionee  impertarrita  du- 
raret,  'Ett^' (inquit) 'vocorDurandiu;eteo  usque  In  obmdioneduiaboquo 
(avitati  nomen  anfenun,  ut  non  DuntcUnin  sed  MoUidum  amodo  dicaiur.' " 
■  tbuittiftt  and  9tTra\ol  appear  in  Anna,  iv.  4.  On  their  Slavonic 
descent,  lee  FinUy,  ii.  55. 

*  Anna,  iv.  4.     ol  wipi  r^  'AxpiSi/  olKoSrrii  loOpiciH, 
'  The  Havixain  of  Anna.    See  Finlaj,  iJ.  7g. 

'  Anna,  u.  b.  rSir  tpay/iinir  Tan/iiirar  i  noravni/ilnft  KalJiainrTatTa'OI 
4  Ot/iw'pTuwoiihai,  Ik  ytrovi  rif  J«B»v>iIa»  Aax<^. 

Constantine  Hnmbertopou^  (Humberttifea  or  Humberttni))  >s  Bald  to 
have  been  a  discontented  nephew  of  Bobert  Wiacard.     See  Finlay,  il.  71. 

Somewhat  later,  about  1087,  we  find  Flemish  auxiliariee  fighting  for 
Aleiiog.    See  Anna,  vii.  7. 

*  GanC,  Hal.  iii.  ij  (Miuatori,  v.  5S4).  "  Waringi,  in  qnibiu  Inperatori 
maxima  ipee  victoria  fuent." 
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:i.  Byzantine  and  Norman  accounts  agree  in  setting  before  o 
the  Waraogians,  the  English,  the  barbarians  of  the  Isle  of  I 
Thoul^,  as  the  force  in  which,  among  all  their  varied  bands, 

ta.  the  Eastern  Cfesars  put  their  firmest  trust.'  Beneath  the 
walls  of  Dyrrhachion,  as  on  the  height  of  Senlac,  they  bore 
the  two-banded  Danish  axe,  and  at  Dyrrhacbion,  no  leaB 
than  on  Senlac,  the  Norman  writers  themselves  bear  witness 
to    the   fearful    effict   with   which   the   Danish   asc   was 

F  wielded.  The  battle  was  lost ;  the  CiPsar  of  the  East  fled 
before  the  Norraan  invader,^  as  his  momentary  ally,  the 

'^'  CEesar  of  the  West,  was  to  do  before  many  years  had  passed 

f  away.'  But  England  at  leaet  lost  no  honour  on  that  fatal 
day.     For  a   while   the   Normans   gave   way   before   the 

md  Warangian  charge.  When  a  sudden  flank  attack  threw 
the  victorious  and  wearied  English  into  confusion,  the  main 
body  of  the  uxe-mcn  died,  like  King  Harold's  Housecarls, 
around  their  standard.*  The  remnant  retreated  and  made 
a  stand  in  and  around  the  neighbouring  church  of  Saint  i 
Michael;  but  the  beloved  Norman  means  of  destruction  waa 
brought  against  them,  and  they  died,  as  the  Normans  were 
said  to  have  died  at  York,''  crushed  and  scorched  amid  the 
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rains  of  the  bumiag  temple.*     For  others  who  had  not  chap.  xu. 
joioed  in  the  march  to  Dyrrhachion,  or  who  entered  the  ^^^ 
service  after  the  battle,  Alexioa  began  to  build  on  the  other  Jf*^*" 
side  of  the  Propontis  the  city  of  Kibfitos,  their  ark   ofEn^iih. 
refuge,  whose  name  on  French-apeakiag  lips  was  degraded 
into  Chevetot?     But  as  the  Normane,  Bobert  himself  and  Hie;  be- 
hie  son  Bohemund,  still  went  on  harassing  the  Empire,  imporiai 
Alezios  recalled  the  English  to  the  Imperial  city,  and  made  ^^^i 
them  the  special  guards  of  his  person  and  palace.^    They 
served  in  later  stages  of  the  war.     Kastoria,  beei^^  by  BohMnund 
Bohemund,  was,  after  a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  to  itni*. 
him  by  three  hundred  'Warangians  who  guarded  it.*    And  "*3- 
we  can  hardly  deem  that  English  warriors  were  absent  Hi*  re- 
when  Bohemund  himself  was  driven  to  retreat  beyond  the  \^^ 
Hadriatic,''  and  when  Brian,  the  same  Brian  of  Britanny  Rnoliaot 


in  Devonahire,  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  city  which 
Bohemund  had  won,  and  to  withdraw  bis  forces  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Empire.^    The  race  of  the   English  exiles  Peniw 
flourished  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  j  their  axes  were  ^e  Want 
again  lifted  against  French-speaking  foes  when  renegade  B*""  K°" 

1104. 

'  Amu,  It.  6.  ol  AarivM  -np  jtot'  otrS*  i^tmt  oli-  T^i  Tt/iiru  wA^tom 
Mariicaivay.  The  Bccoimt  in  Geoffrey  Malatem  (iii.  a^)  u  not  quite  ths 
■nme;  "AJii  qtuatom  capacitu  permitteb&t  Bubintrabuit,  alii  tanti  mulCl- 
tudlne  tect*  auperacandunt  ut  pondere  ipca  tecta  dieeoluta  conaubrukiitur, 
Dloa  qui  lubiBtnTerojit  opprimentea,  oonduii  psriter  Bufibcarentur." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  joS  B.  "Augustus  Aleziua  urbem  qun  Cktettot  dicitur 
Anj^  ultra  ByzuiUum  ctepit  ixmdere."     Compare  615  B. 

'  lb.  "  Nimiuin  Infestantibus  Normannis  eoa  ad  urbem  le^^am  reduxit, 
et  eUdem  principale  pal&tium  cum  r^alibui  theaauru  tradidit." 

*  Gauf.  Mai.  iii.  29.  "Trecenti  Wariil(^  in  eldem  uibe  habitabant, 
CDstodee  ab  Imperatere  depulati,  quorum  piwsidio  et  opera  dou  mlnfmiiin 
defenBabatur."  See  Aiuia,  v.  5,  nho  doea  not  mentJon  the  Wannpani  at 
Kaatoria;  Finlay,  li.  97. 

*  Amia,  T.  6,  7  ;  Fiulay,  il.  99. 

*  Amia,  vi.  i  ;  Finlay,  ii.  gg.  Mr.  Finlay  identdSea  bim  iritb  llie  Brian 
of  whom  we  heard  above,  p.  34J.  Asna  (v.  6)  calla  him  Spuinioi,  an  eaiy 
source  of  confaaioD,  but  the  addi,  Aarlnt  M  otrw  rar  Jiri^anir,  1»  n) 
mrmrraEADi'  [Constable]  briiiana*. 

88  3 
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Vntakeued. 


cruaadera  stormed  and  sacked  the  capiiul  of  KasUrm 
Cbribtendom;  aud,  long  after  tho  days  of  AIexi<:i6  Ktim- 
iicd6s  aud  of  Alexioe  Moiirtzouflos,  they  still  formed  tho 
chosen  body-^uard  of  the  ByzantiDe  Emperors,  ood  thoy 
still  clave  to  the  use  of  their  Nortiem  (^espon  and  thejr 
Northern  tongue.' 

But,  while  Normans  aud  Engliahmcn  wero  thus  atrivio^ 
together  in  distant  lands,  the  rule  of  William  in  England 
waa  never  seriously  threatened.  These  later  yoare  of  bia 
life  were  years  of  comparative  defeat  and  disgraoe ;  but  tlie 
ill  guc«eeses  of  William  were  all  tindcrgouc  in  other  lauds. 
The  single  Northumbrian  outbreak  hardly  amounted  to  a 
rebellion,  and  a  Scottish  inroad,  fearful  as  the  scourge  muiit 
have  been  to  those  who  had  already  euSered  so  much,  in 
noway  endangered  the  safety  of  William's  throne. 

5  2.    William's  later  Continenlat  Warn. 
1076 — 1086. 
The  years  which  followed  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
at  Ely  were  years  iu  which  William  was  constantly  passiiif; 
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least  one  grant  to  reward  service  done  to  one  of  his  chap.  xxi. 
daughters,^  and  his  son  William  seems,  characteristically  ^'^ 
enough,  to  have  found  a  possession  for  himself  by  an  act 
of  sacrilegious  spoliation.^  William  seemingly  feared  that 
his  sons  might  become  his  rivals.  He  therefore  gave  them 
no  political  appanages,  not  even  any  landed  estates.  He 
wished  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  dependent  and,  because 
dependent,  dutiful  children.  They  had  no  claim  upon  him 
for  rewards ;  he  had  no  need  of  them  as  instruments ;  he 
therefore  systematically  forebore  to  bestow  on  them  any 
share  of  the  wealth  and  power  and  official  dignity  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  friends  and  his  brothers. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  now  hear  we  hear  of 
simply  as  vanishing  from  political  and  domestic  life.  The 
vow  which  William  made  at  the  consecration  of  his  wife's 
church,  before  he  set  forth  on  his  great  expedition,^  was 
now  fulfilled.  In  the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  Easter 
William  again  kept  the  Easter  feast  at  Fecamp,  and  now  April  5, 
his  eldest  daughter  Cecily  made  her  vows  and  received  the  ^°^5* 

.    .  .  Cedly 

habit  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  her  distant  kinsman  Arch-  takes  the 
bishop  John.*  She  passed  her  life  in  her  mother's  monastery,  ^®* ' 
a  pattern  of  virtue  and  learning,  and  of  submission  to  the 

trast  to  the  accumulation  of  lands  in  the  family  of  Godwine.  The  difference 
is  that  between  a  King  and  an  Earl. 

On  the  allied  bequest  of  the  lands  of  Matilda  to  her  son  Henry,  see 
Appendix  ZZ. 

^  Domesday,  49.  **  Goisfridus  camerarius  filise  Regis  .  .  .  tenet  de  Bege 
pro  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filise." 

^  lb.  77,  of  lands  in  Dorset,  "  W.  filius  Regis  tulit  ab  eccle8i&  sine  con- 
sensu episcopi  et  monachorum,"  that  is  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy  and  the 
monks  of  Sherborne. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  385,  397. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  B.  "Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  mIxxv.  indictione 
xiii.  Guillelmus  Rex  Fiscanni  sanctimi  pascha  celebravit,  Csedliamque 
filiam  suam  per  manum  Johannis  archiepiscopi  Deo  consecrandam  obtulit.'* 
In  Will.  Gem.  vii.  26  we  read,  "  Ibi  [at  Caen]  Csedlia  virgo  filia  ejus  Deo 
Gonsecrata  est,  et  in  servitio  Dei  diu  commorata  est."  This  probably  refers 
to  the  ceremony  in  1066;  it  seems  impossible  to  set  aside  so  distinct  a 
fitatement  as  that  of  Orderic. 
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Britum; ; 
belrotheil 

nuiried 

1086, 
died  :ago. 


rule  of  her  order.  On  the  death  of  the  first  Abbess,  Matilda, 
whose  rule  over  the  sisterhood  was  prolonged  for  forty- 
seven  years,  Cecily  succeeded  to  her  office,  and  held  it 
with  honour  till  her  own  death  fourteen  years  later.' 

TJie  nest  daughter  of  William  of  whom  we  hear  waa 
destined  to  a  widely  different  fate  from  that  of  her  eldest 
sister.  While  Cecily  studied  and  prayed,  served  and  ruled, 
in  her  monastery,  Constance  earned  a  fame  no  less  pure  by 
living  an  useful  and  honourable  life  in  the  rank  in  which 
she  was  horn.  Her  first  mention  connects  itself  with  the 
very  beginning  of  William's  later  and  darker  days.  Aft#r 
the  beheading  of  WaJtheof  William  again  crossed  the  sea 
to  Normandy,  and  ivc  presently  hear  of  him  as  besieging- 
the  Breton  city  of  Dol.^  Ho  had  boen  seen  under  it« 
walls  in  earlier  times ;  but  then  he  had  come  ae  a  de- 
liverer, and  Harold  had  oome  as  his  fellow-soldier.  The 
warfare  of  William  alone  was  less  lucky  than  the  warfare 
of  William  and  Harold  together.  At  the  earlier  time  he 
came  aucces-sfully  to  relieve  Dol  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Breton  Count.     It  was  now  the  Breton  Count  whose 
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William  sought  to  regain  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.   It  ohap.  ixi. 
is  certain  that  about  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  ^"^"^ 
Pope  Gregory,  charging  him  to  do  nothing  on  behalf  of  Bnfaopriok 
Juhel,   Bishop   of  Dol,   who    had    been   deposed   by   his  .^^^  . 
authority.     Another  Bishop,  Ivo,  had  been  consecrated  to  Gnsor;  to 
the  see  by  the  Pope's  o^vn  hande,  and  had  been  honoured  g 
by  him  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  and  authorized  to  'J'  * 
make  use  of  the  pallium.'     This  certainly  looks  as  if  the 
bishoprick  of  Dol,  like  the  primacy  of  Rheinni  at  an  earlier 
time,*  had  become  an  object  to  be  foDght  for  with  temporal 
weapons.     A  still  more  obvious  motive  is  suggested,  if  we  Pooitda 
can  believe  the  statement  of  one  of  our  own  writers  that  ^uj^Vf 
Dol  was  at  this  time  a  possession  or  shelter  of  the  fugitive  ^J;"  '* 
Earl  Ralph.^     Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  a  cam- 
paign undertaken  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  fiigitivc,  or  at 
least  of  chastising  the  city  and  the  land  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.     However  this  may  be,  William  besieged  Dol  with  William 
a  great  host,  and  pitched  his  camp,  full  of  all  the  splendours  thatovn ; 
of  his  wealth,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city.    The  defenders 

BiJtonea,  nt  sibi  obaecuiidkrsnt,  dcut  oliin  RoUoni  et  Willarmo  alluqae 
ducibuB  Normannida  MrviennC,  voleoa  Bubjagare,  cum  lugenti  exerdtu 
Dcdenae  oppidum  obaedit."  Williun  of  Malmeabuiy  (^iii,  15S)  confssaes  his 
ignonnce  of  tbe  csum;  "Dum  neado  qn&  aimultftte  iiritatiu  manum  illuc 
miUtareni  dujdaset.*^ 

■  See  Gregor^B  Letter  of  September  i^',  1076  (JafF£,  Mod.  Greg.  541). 
Juhel  had  bees  deposed  fbr  Kmtmy,  nuuriage,  and  portioning  his  daught«n, 
like  Ealdhun  (see  vol.  i.  p.  317),  with  episcopal  lands.  William  ia  ex- 
horted "no  .  .  .  taiD  acelesto  homini  .  .  .  ulteriua  auxiliuio  pnebeaa  nevo 
■celenim  ejUB  te  partidpem  faciaa ;"  but  we  are  not  told  exact!;  what  ha 
bad  done.  Ia  this  letter  we  hoar  nothing  of  the  pallium  or  of  the  title  of 
Archbishop,  Bat  In  another  latter  of  Qr^^oiy  (149)  to  tbe  Biihc^  of 
Britannjr,  the  grant  of  the  pallium  ii  mentioned ;  and  in  one  of  the  aame 
date  (34S)  to  the  dergj  and  people  of  Dol,  Ivo  is  called  "pater  et  arobi- 
epiacopiu."  But  in  loSo  Gregory's  "  IKffinitio  synodalis  "  (405)  is  quite  the 
other  way. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  103. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1075.  "Poet  haso  mare  traoslto  Rex  In  mlDorem  Btytan- 
niam  snam  movit  eipeditionem,  et  ea4tdlum  Eaduffi  eomitit,  quod  Dol 
nomlnatur,  obeedit."  But  I  know  of  nothing  elsewhere  to  conneot  Del 
with  Balpb. 
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CHAP.  XII.  of  Do!  trembled  at  bis  threats,  and  ai  l\u*  oath  wfaicli  Iw 

^'  swore  Jiot  to  go  away  unless  as  a  conqueror.'     But  tbe 

conscience  of  William  liacl  now,   like  the  consciences   of 

Harold  and  Waltheof,  to  bear  the  burthen  of  an  unrut6iled 

oath.     William  went  away  from  Dol,  and  he  did  not  go 

away  as  a  conqueror.     It  was  there  indeed  that  he  met  his 

Dol  re-       first  defeat.     Alan  Fergant,  son   of  the   reigning  Connt 

AUnand    Howel,^  eame  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  and  with 

PhSfp         ^''^  forces  were  joined  the  forces  of  the  conimon  over-lord  of 

William  and  Alan.    King  FhiUp  of  ¥nao6,  now  the  fins 

ally  of  Robert  of  Flanden,'  e*me  to  vage  wu  ea  tite  Uand 

King  who,  on  Qaulish  groond,  ms  itill  his  niB.     Tbm 

Bretons  stood  their  gronod  muinlly  till  the  rofal  fimee 

wniiun'B    came.*     William  was  then  driTm  ta  retreai,  if  not  to  fligb^ 

'^   '        by  the  united  forces  of  Kxag  ui  Coont.     He  U&  belmrl 

him  men  and  horses  and  oonntlen  tzewoiee,  tents  with  lidk 

furniture,  veseelB,  arms,  spoils  of  all  kinds,  to  ffce  vahu^ 

men  said,  of  fifteen  thousand  poaads.*    AtCrowland  itwsf 

doubtless  whispered  with  bated  breath  that  the  i 

for  the  blood  of  Waltheof  had  b^^im. 
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enemies,  and  he  began  by  disarming  the  enemy  wbo  was  obaf-  z 
least  powerful  and  most  isolated.     Alan  was  won  over  by  ^Sj^ 
the  same  arts  which  had  been   successfully  practised  on  i^TU«t 
Eadwine.     Peace  was  made;  by  one  of  its  tenns  the  hand  HoweL 
of  William's  daughter  Constance  was  promised  to  the  son  Conrtm 
of  the  Breton  Count;  but  the  actual  marriage  was  nottoAi&n 
celebrated  till  ten  years  later.'     To  keep  a  dangeroos  neigh-  '°^  ' 
hour  dependent  on  him  in  this  way  was  a  game  which 
exactly  fell  in  with  William's  policy;  but  it  was  a  game 
which  it  was  not  safe  for  William  himself  to  carry  too  fer. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  William  also  made  peace  Peace  i 
with  the  King  of  the  French ;  but  the  English  Chronicler  ,ojj, 
significantly  remarks  that  the  peace  held  but  a  little  while.^ 
For  about  this  time  the  good  faith  of  Philip  was  exposed  to 
a  temptation, which  seems  to  have  been  too  powerful  te  be 
withstood.     William  was  now  beginning  to  find  his  foes  in 
hia  own  household.     The  curse  of  his  later  years  was  the  Charaot 
disobedience  and  open  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  Robert.  Sam's 
The  young  man  had  some  showy  qualities  which  won  him,  ^^JjL" 
if  not  friends,  at  least  partisans.     He  was  a  daring  soldier, 
a  skilful  archer,  open  of  hand,  bold  and  free  of  speech.    But 
the  personal  portrait  of  him  is  not  attractive.     Short  and 
fat,  with  a  heavy  face,  the  eldestrbom  of  the  Conqueror 
was  known  by  the  nick-names  of  Gambaron  and  Curt-hose.^ 

'  See  below,  p.  646,  nod  Appendii  WW. 

*  Chroa.  Petrib.  iCj-j.  "Her  on  {liBuia  geaje  wurdon  nehte  Franca 
cyng  uid  Willelm  EoglalandeB  cyng,  ac  Kit  hcold  title  kuiiU." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  "Et&t  loqiux  at  prodigiu,  audax  et  in  annis  pro- 
biedlDiiB,  foHda  certuaque  gogitburiua,  voce  clait  et  liberi,  lingui  diaertt, 
tuae  obesi,  corpora  pingui  breviqua  ilaturi,  unde  volgo  OanAaron  cognomi' 
natDB  est  et  Brevia-ocrea."  Thii  last  name  vae  given  him  b;  hb  htber 
(714  D).  William  of  Malmesbui;  (iv.  jSg)  also  puts  the  nickname  into 
WiUiam's  mouth  in  a  diminutive  fonn ;  "  Per  reeurroctionam  Dd,  pmbiu 
ait  Bobelinua  Cutta  OcrsK."  His  charactar  of  Robert  is  one  degree  better 
than  tliat  given  by  Orderic,  After  mentiniung  the  nickiuune,  he  add^ 
"  Hoc  enim  eiat  ejus  ci^noDicn,  quod  essat  cxigune ;  neterum  mhil  babeni 
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Bobert. 
1063,  io?3. 


Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  father,  of  his  genius  for  war 
and  government,  he  had  not  a  tra<?e. 

In  his  first  quarrel  with  his  father  Koliert  was  not 
without  a  plausible  grievance.  At  some  time  before  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  again  during  an  attack  of  siek- 
ness  at  some  later  time,  William  hod  declared  Kobert  bis 
successor  in  the  Norman  duchy,  and  had  made  his  chief 
vassals  do  homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him.  One  or  other 
of  these  two  settlements  bad  been  further  confirmed  by  the 
King  of  the  French  as  over-lord.'  And  iu  both  the  settW- 
ments  of  Maine  it  was  rather  to  BoWrt  than  to  William 
himself  that  the  county  was  made  over.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  treaty  with  Fulk  of  Anjou — as  perhaps  also  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  one — Robert  had  actually  done 
homage  for  Maine,  as  for  his  own  possession,-  William 
however  seems  to  have  looked  upon  both  these  acts  as 
mere  securities  for  Robert's  final  succession,  and  he  had  not 
the  faintest  intention  of  giving  up  any  part  of  his  dominions 
during  his  life-time.     He  no  doubt  thought  that  he  had 
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done  quite  enongh  for  his  bod  when  he  joined  him  with  hia  oeap.  xit 
mother  in  the  regency  of  Normandy  daring  hie  absence.* 
We  may  further  believe  that  William,  thoug-h  he  might  not 
be  ready  to  go  the  length  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  son, 
did  not  wish  so  ill  to  his  subjects  as  to  give  them  Robert 
for  their  ruler  before  his  time.  Bobert  however  took  a  Robert  d*- 
different  view  of  matters.  He  was  stirred  up  by  his  own  j, 
ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  companions  to  call  ^ 
on  his  father  for  an  immediate  provision.'  We  hear  of  the 
abject  state  of  dependence  and  poverty  in  which  his  father 
kept  him,  a  reference  most  likely  to  the  fact  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  he  had  received  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  spoils  of  England.^  His  comrades  exhorted  him 
to  demand  a  share  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  at  all 
events  the  possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine.^  They 
reminded  him  of  the  promise  of  such  a  grant  which  his  father 
had  made  long  ago.^    A  dialogue  is  put  into  the  months 

'  Seeibove,  p.  113. 

'  T  hAve  here  to  put  together  tiro  aecounU  in  different  parte  of  Orderic, 
in  Uis  Rmrth  book  uid  In  the  fifth  (pp.  545,  569).  Both  evidentli/  refei  to 
the  mne  Ume,  but  it  >e«mii  hopeleos  to  fix  the  exact  date.  Our  one  luid- 
muk  is  that  the  battle  orGerberoi  ig  fixed  by  both  Chnxudea  and  norenoe 
to  the  ;ear  1079.  Orderic  (570  C)  talks  of  Robert  iraadeiing  in  varioo* 
pkria  of  the  world  for  about  five  jeare,  which  would  seem  (o  fix  the  date  of 
hia  first  rebellion  to  about  the  jeat  1074.  But  in  the  story  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  brothen  at  L'Ai^e  William  and  Eeni?  are  spoksn  of  as 
"  milites."  But  in  1074  Beni?,  the  only  one  of  William's  children  whose 
birth  we  can  fix  exactly,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  he  wH  not  "dubbed 
to  rider"  till  1086.  Florence  again  distinctly  placea  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  in  1077,  and  this  date  has  the  fbrce  of  a  ooirecticn,  for  Florenoa  ia 
here  fbUowing  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  wlilch  places  the  rebellion  and  the 
battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1079.  I  think  then  that  we  may  lake  1077  as  the 
meat  likely  data  for  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Bcbert  and  hia 
f  ither.  Dr.  Vattelet  has  gone  elaborately  through  the  history  of  Robert  in 
the  tract  quoted  in  vol.  iii.  Appendix  T, 

'  See  Ord.  Vit.  545  C,  569  C.  "In  iugenti  pauperie  dcgis,"  eaj 
Robert's  companions,  and  they  go  on  at  some  length  in  the  same  strain. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  545  C  "  DebitOB  honorcs,  prinidpatum  videlicet  Ctennnan- 
nornm  et  Neuatriss."  569  C.  "  Partem  regni  Alblonla,  ant  sallam  dooatnm 
Nonnannue." 

'  Will.  Malms.  It.  J89.     "Juvenilem  indutus  calorem  Normanniam 
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cHiP.  ixi.  of  William  and  Robert,  in  which,  among  the  conventional 
^l^"""  scriptural  and  ckssical  allusions,  some  sayings  highly 
WiUittm  characteristic  of  thu  Conqueror  seem  to  be  preser\'eJ. 
Robert.  Robert  asks  for  Nonnandy,  which  he  says  that  his  father 
had  granted  to  him  before  the  invasion  of  England.  Wil- 
liam answers  that  the  request  is  inconsistent;  Normandy 
is  his  hereditary  possession,  which  he  will  not  give  up 
while  he  lives ;  England  ho  holds  through  the  strength  of 
Normandy.'  Robert  has  nothing  to  answer,  except  to  ask 
what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to  find  the  means  to  give 
anj-thing  to  his  followers.*  "  Be  obedient  to  mo  in  all 
things,"  answers  William,  "  and  share  my  dominions  every- 
where with  me."  Robert  says  that  he  will  not  be  for  ever 
his  father's  hireling ;  lie  wants  something  of  his  own  tliat 
he  may  pay  his  own  servants.  To  that  end  ho  aake  for 
nothing  short  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  William  reminds 
him  of  the  duties  of  sons  towards  their  fathers,  and  gives 
him  a  lecture  on  Rehoboam  and  the  evil  of  listening  to 
young  and  foolish  counsellors.  He  would  do  better  to 
consult  wise  men,  experienced  nobles,  or  learned  scholai 
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Will  hie  father  give  hira  what  he  aeke  for,  or  not?     He  chap. rii, 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  be  will  not  stay  any  longer  in 
Normandy  as  his  servant.     William  again  answers  that  he  WilllMn 
will  not  give  up  his  native  duchy  of  Normandy,  that  heg],e,ip 
will  not  give  np  the  kingdom  of  England  which  he  haa  J^^^ 
won  with  such  toil.     God  had  given  him  the  kingdom  and  Uvea. 
Ood  might  perhaps  take  it  away  from  him,  but  he  him- 
self would  give  it  up  to  no  man.     He  seems  even  to  have 
pleaded  a  religious  scruple;   he   had   been  crowned   and 
anointfid  King,  and  he  could  not  give  up  the  crown  which 
the  ministers  of  Christ  had  placed  upon  his  head.^     His 
purpose  was  fixed ;   while  he  lived,  he  would  not  endure 
any  one  as  his  superior  or  bis  equal  in  any  part  of  bis 
dominions. 

Robert,  we   are  told,  went   away  likening  himself  to  Bobatt 
PolyneikSs,  and  hoping  that  he  might  somewhere  find  his  jomdj. 
Adraetos.^     It  would  seem   however  that  he  did  not  at 
once  plunge  into  open  rebellion.     But  bitter  wrath  grew 
between  father  and  son,  and  a  trifling  accident  soon  fanned 
Robert's  discontent  into  a  flame.     William  was  now  at  war  Ww  ba- 
with  Botron,  Count  of  Mortagne  in  Perchc,  that  border  williuu 
land,  the  nursery  of  the  house  of  Belesme,*  which  formed  ^y^"™* 
part  of  the  Norman  diocese  of  Seez,  but  which  owned  the  tagne. 
temporal    superiority    of    France.-'     Botron    bore   a   bad 
character  as  a  plunderer  of  the  church  of  Chartres,  and 

'  Old.  Vit.  570  B.  "Capiti  meo  a  vicariis  Chi^ati  ucrum  diadema 
oelebre  impodtuDi  cat,  et  regale  aceptnim  AlUoniB  fbne  mihi  soli  com- 
m{«>iiiQ  est.  IndwenB  i^tur  est,  et  omiiino  injustum,  at  quaiodia 
vitalibua  auria  perfruar,  parem  mihi  vel  majorem  in  ditione  ma&  qaempiam 

'  lb.  C.  William  of  Malmeabury  (iv,  389)  spareg  us  the  clamical 
alliiuoQ,  but  bringa  out  struagly  the  terrars  of  WiUiam'B  voice ;  "  Quod  cum 
ille  negiisaet,  terrisoniB  vocis  ronoho  juvencra  abigeoa,  iiatua  abectadt 
Robertus,  mnltisqua  aaaultibua  patriam  iofeatavit." 

*  Thia  aeema  to  follow  from  the  worJa  of  Orderio  (546  B>,  that  William 
"euro  Rotro&o  Mauritanionm  coiuite  pocvin  fvdt"  (bbo  below,  p.  639), 
which  imply  an  earlier  atato  of  war. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  l8j. 
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CHAP.  III.  was  divinely  smitten    for  his    crime,'      William,   accom- 

QuiuTel       panied  by  his  three  sons,  had  marched  as  far  as  L'Aigle  ia 

Eobart  and  the  dittcese  of  EvrouiL,  not  fer  from  Ouche  on  the  one  hand 

•tL'Ajgle,  I'nd  Veriieiiil    on    the    other.     This   was  the   lordship    of 

Richer,  whose  father  Eginuif  had  died  in  the  Mnf/hme  of 

Senlflc.^     The  King  and  his  two  younger  and  more  dutiful 

Bons,^  William  and  Henry,  were  quartered  in  one  house; 

Robert  lodged  in  another.     The  two  lads  came  to  their 

elder  brother's  quarters,  and  began  to  play  at  dice  in  the 

solar  or  upper  room,  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  at  hist  to 

throw  water  on  Robert   and   his  companions   who   were 

below.     Robert,  stirred  up  by  two  of  the  party,  Ivo  and 

Alberic  of  Grantmesnil,  the  sons  of  the  Sheriff  of  Le.icestt^r- 

shire,*  rushed   upstairs  to  avenge  the  insult.     The  King 

smoothed  down  matt«rs  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  nighfi 

Robert  decamped  with  his  comrades,  and  made  an  attempt 

to  seize  the  ducat  castle  at  Rouen.     But  he  was  baffled  hy 

the  faithfulness  of  its  commander,  the  King's  cup-bearer, 

^^^^f'''  Roger  of  Ivry,  whom  we  hove  already  heard  of  in  Eng- 

iviy.  land.'     Robert  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  exiles, 
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mother  and  hia  mother's  house.  'With  these  we  find  the  ohu.  isi. 
son  of  aoother  ramous  man,  Ralph  of  Conches  or  Toesny,* 
the  son  of  the  elder  Ralph,  renowned  at  Mortemer  and  at 
Senlac.  These  and  others  of  the  young  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy took  op  the  canse  of  Robert,  and  forsook  their  solid 
possessions  for  the  vain  hopes  he  held  out  to  them.'  William 
seized  their  lands,  and  with  hie  usual  grim  pleasantry, 
employed  their  revenues  in  hiring  mercenaries  to  fight 
against  them.^ 

Robert  and  his  companions  soon  found  protectors.  Hugh  Bobwt 
of  Nenfch&tel,  lord  of  the  border-caetles  of  Neufch&tel,  Hngi  0/ 
Sorel,  and  Remalard,  was   the   bosband  of  the  younger  Neufchitd, 
Mabel,  the  sister  of  Robert  of  Belesme.     He  received  the 
exiles,  and  his   castles  became   their    head-quarters    for 
ravaging  Normandy.^    And  it  would  seem  that  Robert  was  Md  bjr 
already  beginning  to  receive  direct  encouragement  from  the  ^ffjf 
common  over-lord  of  all,  King  Philip  at  Paris.     An  officer 
of  the  King's  court,  his  dapifer,  was  present  among  the 
rebels.    But  Hugh's  castle  of  Remalard  was  now  besieged  Slt^  and 
by  William  in  company  with  an  unexpected  ally.    The  fief  p'£„^^ 
of  Remalard  owned  Rotron  of  Mortagne  as  its  immediate 
lord ;  William  made  peace  with  him,  took  him  into  his  pay, 
and  led  him  with  him  to  attack  the  fortress  of  his  vassal.^ 
One  day  the  I'Venehman  was  going  to  the  castle  of  one 
of  the   rebels,  Aimeric  of  Villerai,  in   company  with  its 
master  and  a  party  of  only  three  knights.     Four  of  the 

'  On  the  foanger  Ralph,  Bee  above,  p.  601. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  546  B.  "  Oppida  diviteaqoe  fbodoa  pro  inam  ape  et  promusii 
floodpeiMlendii  reliqDOTmt."  A  longu'  liit  of  Robert's  oompajiioiu  ii  given 
in  570  C.  One  i>  "  BodbertuB  de  MolbnJo,"  aeemlDgly  the  future  Earl  of 
Northumberlajid. 

'  lb.     "  Bex  .  .  .  de  redditibas  eomm  Btipendarios  dimicaDtes  oontnt 


'  lb.  546  A.  "  Hugo  ,  .  .  mnniciina  aua  pro  depopulandi  Neastiift 
palefecit." 

'  lb.  B.  "  Rex  GmUalmiU  huDC  pretio  oondiudt,  Becuinque  ad  obditio- 
nem,  quia  Baimalaet  de  feudo  ejus  eret,  minavit." 
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.ill--  kniylitii  set  upon  tliem,  and  presently  the  boc 
iUnrvK-  was  mrriiil  off,  and  laid  on  a  horse,  as  the  h 
r.iH  ^^;lys.  liku  :i  ho^r.'  Hia  son  Gulfpr  at  once  made  ( 
rul  siihiiiilktl  to  William. 

Til..'  liill  ijf  liis  immediate  protector  seems  for  a  whil 
aw  diirk.'d  tliu  ho]>ee  of  Eolwrt.  He  wandered  thrc 
jirious  lands,  hetaking  himself  to  the  court  of  his  unci 
'luiuh-rs,  aud  to  other  princes  and  nobiee  of  Lothaiu 
iwiiiiia,  Aqiiilaine,  and  Gaaoony,  among  whom  Udo  A 
ishop  of  Trior  ia  specially  mentioned.^'  Many  of 
rinces  whom  he  visited  gave  him  large  sums  at  mo- 
III  :ill  that  he  got  he  squanderetl  on  hia  worthless  c 
(tiiioLis  of  liith  sexes.  He  was  still  as  poor  as  ever, 
liiiigiil  into  debt  to  supply  his  ueeds.^  Two  sons  h 
\rr  were  bnrti  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
ii<.  ..r  them,  Richard.  I  have  already  spoken  as  ont 
Imso  aniony;  William's  offspring  who  met  their  doom  a: 
hi'  liauiited  shades  of  the  New  Forest.^ 

Iliil'ert  however  had  still  one  friend  in  his  own  com 
ml  in   lii^  fiillicr's  house.     He  was  the  darling  snn  of 
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silver   and   other   precious   things   to  her   banished  son.  ohat.  xxi. 
William  heard  of  it,  and  sternly  forbade  her.     But  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  preyailed  over  the  dtity  of  the 
wife,  and  Matilda  again  sent  her  gifts  to  Robert.    William  Qatnd 
again  rehoked  her.     She,  his  companion  whom  he  loved  as  j,^  ,0^ 
his  own  Boul,  was  spending  his  wealth  on  his  enemies  who  WiU**""- 
sought  his  life,  and  was  arming  and  strengthening  them 
against  him.'     Matilda  could  only  ^ lead  the  love  which 
she  bore  to  one  who  is  as  usual  mistaken  for  her  first-born 
son.'     If  Robert  were  dead  and  lying  buried  seven  feet 
deep  below  the  earth,  she  would  gladly  shed  her  blood  to 
bring  him  to  life  again.     How  could  she  enjoy  wealth  while 
her  son  was  lacking  all  things?     Such  hardness  was  &r 
from  her  heart,  and  she  dared  to  add  that  her  husband 
ought  not  to  lay  such  commands  upon  her.^ 

The  wrath  of  William  was  kindled,*  but  the  constant 
love  of  so  many  years  pleaded  for  hia  disobedient  wife. 
But  towards  her  agent  he  felt  no  scruples.     One  Samson,  wnuam 
a  Breton,  had  carried  messages  and   gifts   from,  Matilda  jj^tiy,', 
to  her  son.     William  gave  orders  to  seize  and  blind  him.  n»*«""ng"- 
Bnt  the  Queen's  friends  warned  him  of  his  danger ;  he  fled 
to  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul,  where  Abbot  Mainer  sheltered 
him,  and  where  he  put  on  the  monastic  gaib  for  the  salva- 
tion  alike  of  soul  and  body.^ 

The  quarrel  between  William  and  his  son  was  soon  to 
come  to  a  crisis.     Robert  now  came,  doubtless  not  tor  the 

'  Old.  Vit.  571  A.  "  Collatertdis  mea,  quam  Telat  Mllnum  meun  dillgo, 
quam  omiiibui  gads  et  poteat&tibiu  in  toto  pnefed  regno  meo." 

*  lb.    She  ia  made  to  call  him  "primogenitam  piogemem  meam." 

'  lb.  B.  "Nee  veatra  debet  boc  miU  jabere  potentia."  The  wbde 
■peech,  wbetbei  genuine  or  not,  il  iraU  conoeived. 

'  lb.  "Hii  audi^  Rei  fenu  expallidt,  et  In  tantum  Ira  eju«  effiv- 
buit,"  &c. 

*  lb.  "  MonacUcutD  Khema  pro  aalvalione  corporb  e(  anlnue  aalubiHer 
Indutui  eat."  Iliie  Sanuon,  "Re^ns  voedarioi,"  can  hardly  be  the  mna 
peraon  ai  the  Samwn  (rhe  Itt  Oideris  (531)  reocmilnenda  Howel  fir  the  fee 
of  Le  Mana,  which  did  not  baoome  vacant  till  1085. 

VOL.   IV.  T  t 
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.  first  time,  to  tlif  King  of  the  French,  and  craved  for  some 
effectual  Kelp.  Philip  aecoMingly  quartered  him  in  the 
castle  of  Gerberoi'  in  the  district  of  BeanTHie,  near  the 
borders  of  Normandy  and  France.  The  fortress  was 
strong,  both  by  its  position  and  by  its  artificial  defences. 
Our  historian  adds  tliat  it  was  always  held  by  two  lords 
of  equal  right,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place  to 
welcome  all  exiles  and  fugitives,  whence&oever  they  might 
eomt.'.  Robert  was  welcomed  by  the  two  commaDders,  one 
of  tliem  nameless,  the  other  the  Vidame  Helias,  a  different 
person  of  course  from  the  famous  Helias  of  La  Fliche.' 
Tbey  actfd  zeidously  on  Robert's  behalf;  mercenary  soldiers 
crowded  to  Gerberoi  from  all  quarters ;  men  of  higher  rank 
from  various  parts  of  Gaul  were  drawn  by  the  vain  promises 
of  Robert  j  even  many  men  from  Normandy  itself,  among 
them  some  wlio  had  hitherto  home  a  good  character  for 
loyalty,  joined  tbeir  fortunes  with  those  of  the  exiles.  Such 
a  slate  of  things  in  a  fortress  so  near  his  border  called 
for  William's  ]'ersonal  energy  to  put  an  end  to  it.* 
■nrdingly  trathered  his  forces,  garrisoned  the  border 
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are  especially  mentioned;'  yet  there  ia  an  extant  charter aau>.xxi. 
from  whioh  it  would  seem,  if  words  have  any  meaning, 
that  King  Philip  himself,  by  whose  anthority  Robert  wae  QnMid<in 
quartered  at  Gerberoi,  was  personally  present  in  the  camp  preuuM. 
of  the  besiegers.*     The  policy  of  Philip  was  never  very 
steadfast,  but  snch  a  sudden  change  as  this  almost  passes 
the  bounds  of  belief     It  is  more  certain  that  in  this  siege 
one  specially  memorable  personal   encounter  took  place.  WilliMi'a 
William,  who  bad  passed  unhurt  through  the  nine  hours' 
storm  ofthe  great  battle,^  who,  as  far  as  weknowjhad  never 
received  a  wonnd  in  any  earlier  or  later  fight,  had  nowj  for 
the  first  time,  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy  in  personal 
conflict,  and  to  retreat,  defeated  and  wounded,  in  a  struggle 
beneath  the  walls  of  a  paltry  border  fortress.  And  William's 
firet  wound  came  from  the  band  from  which  a  wound  is 
most  bitter.     Father  and  son  met  face  to  &ce  in  the  battle.  Hii  en- 
The  parricidal  spear  of  Robert  pierced   the   hand  of  his  with  hii 
father ;  an  arrow  at  the  same  moment  struck  the  horse  on  *™  "***"- 
which    he   rode,  and  William    the   Conqueror  lay  for  a 
moment  on  the  earth,  looking  for  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  son.     A  loyal  Englishman  sped  to  his  rescue — a  sur- 
vivor of  Senlac  or  Ely  might  well  have  fought  for  William 
in  such  a  quarrel.     Tokig,  the  son  of  Wiggod  of  Walling-  Einlolu 
ford,  fighting  on  horseback   in   Norman   fashion,  sprang  ^f^iv,^ 
down  and  offered  his  horae,  like  Eustace  at  Senlac,  to  the  ^"-^^ 
fallen   King.     At   that   moment   the  shot  of  a  crossbow 

'  Ord.  Vit.  S7>  C,  D.  "  Mine  NormannJ  et  Angli  regiique  audUaree  de 
fmitimJs  regionibua  acriter  iiuiBtebaiit ;  lUiuc  Galli  et  vidiii  hostes  Roberto 
coluerentes  fortiter  reastebuit." 

'  The  documeDt  b  »  charter  of  Saint  Quentin,  printed  in  Bouquet,  xii. 
604 ;  Gallia  Christiana,  x,  Initrumeuta,  147  ;  see  alw  PreroBt'B  edilJOD  of 
Orderic,  ii.  3S7.  It  bean  the  dgnaturei  of  the  Kings  Philip  and  William, 
and  is  dated,  "Actum  publice  in  obudiooe  prKdiclorum  R^um,  viddicet 
Pbllippi  B^pa  Franconun  et  Willelnd  Anglorum  Rep»,  prope  Oerberodum, 
anno  Incarnati  Verbi  HLZXVIII.  uino  vera  Philippi  Regis  Franoonun  XIX." 
Caopare  the  mention  ot  Philip's  ambanadon  In  p.  645. 

'  See  vd.  iii,  p.  507. 

Tt    3 


7HF-    LATKE  DATS  OP  WIUJUL 
ivv  ib.^  satUot  Tlvegn  ef  Bcifahiw  a  lortri  ■»■■!!, 

(i<rTUTr>i,  u>  the  incTOHe  oT  tlie  c«Utcs  of\lufl  Nor 
v.tL,r^ii>.h^  at  Wamagferd  uid  Oxford.     In  this  fi 

L3r>L».-  "f  bac-i-^trokM,  theTDODger'WiDum,  tbeclol 
n.  ihe  iu:i:rt  lAT^nt,  wm  ibo  wounded  in  tbe  Ae$at< 

trwite-i — an  English  writfr  Tentures  to  say  that  he 

■>-l''>re  the  face  of  the  victorious  rebel.  Waving  man 
vir  t~  lk>«'erf  dead  on  the  6e)d,  and  maoj  pnsooen  in 
,6.l5  ot  Robert.' 

It  King,  the  captain,  the  father,  ven  all  alike  oal 
ir  .jijick.     .\t  Dol  William  had  first  learned  what  it 
Bt'.-   t«f:.re  an  enemr ;  at  Gtrberoi  he  underwent 
i>3*  humiliating  personal  orerthrow,  and  that  at  tbe  ha 
'  hi^  r.wn  snt-jects  and  his  own  son.     It  is  plain  that 
n:<'  of  Gerbtroi  was  raised,  and  that  tbe  defeat  ws 
a!   and  ^ri^us   blow;    for  directly   afterwards  we  1 
"li-ini    1,1.  L-   auain  at   Boaen,  and   the  wisest    he*i 
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the  chief  men  of  Normandy,  unong  them  tiie  old  Roger  of  osap.xxi. 
Beaumont,  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  and  Hugh  of  Grant-  'ni«  noHei 
mesnil,  whose  sons   had  been   the   first   authors  of  thenuoidy 
mischief,   pleading   with   William  on  behalf  of  his   son.  gobot. 
They  do  not  deny  his  crime,  but  they  set  forth  his  youth 
and  hia  penitence ;  they  pray  William  not  to  thrust  away 
the  returning  suppliant,  and  they  venture  also  to  plead  for 
their  own  sons  and  other  kinsmen  who  were  involved  in 
Robert's  rebellion.'     William  at  first  was  stem;   he  set 
forth  his  own  wrongs  as  prince  and  father,  wrongs  such 
as  no  Duke  of  the  NomasDB  had  ever  undergone  before. 
He  complained  especially  of  Robert's  crime  in  stirring  up 
foreign  enemies  against  him.'  At  last  however  the  constant  WiiliMc 
entreaties  of  hie  nobles,  the  exhortations  of  his  Bishops  and  to  Mt  tm. 
other  pious  men,  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  the  mediation 
of  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  the  French  and  of  other 
neighbouring  princes,^  at  last  moved  William's  stem  heart. 
He  yielded,  and  received  his  son  and  his  companions.     The 
succession  to  the  Duchy  was  secured  to  Robert  on  the  same 
terms  as  before,*  and  a  short  time  of  peace  followed.  During  QngmT'i 
this  interval  Pope  Gregory  addressed  a  letter  to  Robert,  Robert, 
rejoicing  that  he  had  come  to  a  better  mind,  and  enlarging  **y  ^' 
on  his  special  duty  to  a  father  who  had  won  so  much  for 
his  heirs  to  inherit."     It  must  also  have  been  during  this 

'  Old.  Vit.  571  D,  573  A.     Robert's  penitence  bt  stmngl;  anerted. 

*  lb.  S73  A.  "Galloa  et  AudegaTeiuee  cum  AquiConia  et  iimiuiieTU  diiii 
in  me  tenibillter  eicivit.  Omne  genus  human  iim,  d  potuUsat,  coDtra  ma 
oominovigBet,  et  me  vebiinum  truddiwet." 

*  lb.  B.  "Legkti  Regis  Francorum  Dobilegque  vicini  et  unid."  The 
1h(  cmi  hardly  mean  Willum's  <nm  Bubject«. 

'  lb.    See  above,  p.  634. 

'  Epp.  Gr^.  vn.  »p.  Labbe,  Cone.  xii.  5*0;  JaSi,  Mon.  Gng.  4»o. 
"loBUper  monemiu  et  pateme  precamur  ut  menti  ton  semper  sit  Infiiom 
quam  forti  mano,  qaam  divulgate  gloria,  quidquid  pater  tuus  poeddeat  ab 
ore  [nimicoram  eitraierit  [this  wi«  true  of  Normandf,  do  leas  than  of 
England],  edeni  tamen  se  non  in  perpetuum  vivere,  aed  ad  boo  tam  virilita 
insiBtare  ut  htrtdi  alieai  [a  diicreetlf  vague  phrase]  sua  dimitteret.'' 
Hnbert  was  of  course  the  letter'carrier  between  Gr^oiy  ai>d  Robert. 


TKt    LA7ES   lUn  or   VILXIAIL 
■rt  Viae   <:f  rwo^Tirfw  tM  Babft  «•■  ««  «■ 

o:  jT^^^-:.>-  ^oi  m  vUeh  W  fid  aot,  l»  Mr  Oe  h 
vs  i=;  *^-'^'  gi^.'  It  ■»  pw^n*  |Ml%r  •■"* 
r-T-*::.'-  di3:{<:^tn^  at  tUm  brOer  S  asMiB  < 
^^:^  k2u  ^r^.k«-  o«t  !■>■■>■  bihv  ad  ■«.  Bil 
rc^}  :o  f^ :r^:«  bit  Wkr  er  to  ^bej  Ub  mmjUb 

jcrla^!*~  :  f  Lif  daoghten.  Cotiitiiwt.  fctCwithtd  ta  A 
'  BTsrADSv  T^4>B  after  ^  fi^t  nf  WQ&ui  fenn  I 
p:>^Ar^  seTn^  i^drs  Ut«r  in  sttmdanee  spva  b«r  aaet&i 
s.  tie  «id  brweAifT  ibe  fceouw  Cnmten  rf  tfce  Bn>fa 
.  "^:h  ?L<e  d»i  DOC  kJC^  sarri*v  ha  nxmi^c.*  Si: 
1 '  'is.ti  n-^\^  iter  a  medti  cf  nerr  vtrtoe ;  o*Twn  t 
-ft'  ii^.  ^t  l^T  kosfaad  osdH-  Iter  JaSaeaet,  fA*i 
^  i  ;^t:<?^  t>i  ^oA  I  itiiwii  AaC  tb«  nt^ir  people 
r.-.aL.-.r  .'!:=?;nd  lad  toot  ber  off  lir  MBn.'     She  d 
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childless,  and  Alan  married  Hemiengarde,  the  daughtew,^^ 
Fulk  of  Anjoa  and  the  divorced  wife  of  William  the  N^^^ 
of  Aquitaine.'  Conan  the  eon  of  Alan  and  Hermengan 
renewed  the  connexion  with  William's  house  by  a  marria 
wiUi  a  natoral  daughter  of  Henry  the  Viieb,  and  soi 
generationB  later,  through  the  chances  of  female  niocessit 
the  coonty  of  Britanny  became  1^  heritage  of  the  son 
another  Constance,  tliat  unhappy  Arthur  who  has  been 
often  mistaken  for  the  lawful  beir  of  England.* 

Another  daughter,  Adela,  fills  a  higher  place  in  bistc 
She  became   the  wife  of  Stephen   Count   of  Biois   i 
Chartres,  the  son  of  the  tiiird  Theobald.     By  him  she  ' 
the  mother  of  Steph«i  King  of  the  English,  and  of  anot 
son  of  higher  personal  renown,  Heniy,  the  famous  Bia.v -%^'*^  '- 
of  Winchester,  l^e  Abbot  and  benefactor  of  Glastonbury 
the  friend  of  Thomas  of  London,  the  founder  of  the  hospit 
of  Saint  Cross.    As  the  wife  of  Count  Stephen,  Ade 
holds  perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  princesses  of  h 
As  the  daughter  of  William,   she  perha 
more  as  b^ing  most  probably  the  subject  o: 
romantic  tale  which  introduces  us  to  the  highly  rcmarkal 

jiutice  tika  (hat  of  Tntig  ia  qiDte  BKnirtwit  with  Oa  jat^,  ckari^, 
zeal  for  the  public  good  id  wUdi  ha  goea  on  to  ^naV      Banott  (41 1 

"  Halt  par  cat  mga  e  i&iUa 
E  fm  e  iaige  e  auognUe."  'V\ 

And  directtj  kfkcr, 

"  Ear  trap  eit  bide,  aage  c  pna." 
The  oontiiHuittfl'  of  WiUIaid  of  Jami^gea  (nii.  34)  reoocda  har  mairiage  >i 
death  without  giving  her  uj  cbsiacter. 

'  Orf.  Vh.  S44C;  Beiiolt,4ii]i. 

'  See  ToL  1.  p.  106. 

'  See  WQlis,  Glastonbm;,  p.  9. 

*  Wm  Ualma.  iii.  176.  "AdaU,  Sttpbaid  Blwimatt  ooiiilU  m 
laadatte  in  ancolo  potenti»  TJngii,  turriter  apod  Maicanniacimi  aanc 
monialia  tiabitam  aumpnt."  9ie  died  in  1 1 37,  hsTing  hTed  to  aee  ha  1 
a  King.  For  a  (iill  pirture  of  her  K(e  and  charact«'~in  ererj  waj 
mirable — and  for  her  cornspondence  with  Sunt  *""*"  and  Hikleb 
BUbop  of  Le  Mann,  I  must  refer  to  hn'  Uie  by  Hn.  Greeo.  ^ 
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CBAF.  XXI.  sou  of  a  somewhat  insignificmit  father.  Ralph  of  Montdidier 
and  of  Valois,  the  stepfather,  but  not  the  friend,  of  King^ 
Philip,'  was  succeeded  by  Simoiij  hia  son  by  an  earlier  wife, 
Adela.^  He,  we  are  told,  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  William,^  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  state  of 
war  with  bis  neighbour  and  lord  the  King  of  the  French- 
He  was  a  devout  man,  who  consulted  Pope  Gregory  in  all 
his  doings,  and  whom  the  Pontiff  entrusted  to  the  special 
care  of  Hugh  Biebop  of  Die.*  One  of  the  points  on  which 
he  consulted  Gregory  was  because  bis  conscience  was  smitten 
on  finding  that  bis  tatbec  had  died  excommunicate,  and  that 
he  was  buried  at  Montdidier,  a  place  to  which  he  bad  no 
Here-  lawful  right.  At  the  Pontiff's  bidding,  Simon  had  the 
Srfyof  1^8  remains  of  his  father  moved  from  this  unjust  possession  to 
^™''-  the  church  of  Crepy,  where  he  might  at  least  sleep  in 
ground  which  was  lawfully  his  own.  In  the  process  of  the 
translation  Simon  looked  upon  the  &ce  of  the  corpse,  and, 
horror-struck  with  the  sight,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  God,*  For  a  while  he  was  satisfied  with 
1  the  world,  and  presentlv  his  chief 
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vassals  pressed  him  to  many.     He  was  married,  or  at  least  obaf.  xxi. 
betrothed,  to  Judith,  the  daaghter  of  Hildebert,  or  nther 
Robert,  Count  of  Auvei^e ;  bat  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  persuade   his   bride   to   leave  him   and   enter 
religion.'     Presently  he  is  summoned  to  Normandy   by 
William,  who  telle  him  that  his  daughter  is  sought  in 
marriage  by  Alfonso  of  Spain  and  by  Robert  of  Apulia. 
But  he  would  rather  give  her  to  Simon,  in  memory  of  the 
days  when  he  bad  been  brou^t  up  in  bis  court.'     Simon 
pleaded  the  kindred  between  himself  and  Queen  Matilda, 
and  craved  leave  to  consult  the  Pope  about  the  matter. 
He  at  once  went  and  made  his  monastic  professioa;  the 
Count  became  a  saint,  and  the  fame  of  his  holiness  was 
spread  throughout  all  Europe.     He  once  more  appears  inHabelubi 
connexion  with  the  history   of  William,  when   he  came  winiMn 
to  join  his  entreaties  to  those  of  the  Norman  nobles  who"^^<*"* 
strove  to  set  Robert  and  his  father  at  one  again.*    I^ing  Hia  dntb. 
at  Rome  a  few  years  later,  he  received  the  unwonted  honour 
of  being  buried  among  the  Popes,  and  his  tomb  was  adorned 
'  with  special  gifts  by  the  Queen  whose  daughter  he  had 
refused.* 

Whatever  faitti  we  may  put  in  this  story,  there  is  no 
donbt  as  to  the  marriage  of  Stephen  aod  Adela.    The 

*  Bouqnot,  liv.  38.  Hie  tale  ia  veiy  itrikinglj  tdd.  The  lite  colla  het 
tiis  daughter  of  Hildebert,  but  the  rdgning  Count  of  Auvergne  wm  luuned 
Bobert.     See  Bouquet's  note,  vid  Art  de  VM£ei  tee  Datea,  ii.  3S4. 

■  WQIiun  ie  nude  to  u.j  (Alberu^  >o76),  "  Nutrimentum  meum  quod  in 
te,  angmeulAii  cupieni,  neglectia  nuntiii  Regis  Hiipaniarum  Efl\uud  et 
Bobarti  principis  Apulin,  tdln  filiun  menn  quam  queerebun  tndere  in 
nxorem  pneelegi."  The  original  Life  la  fuller,  but  to  the  Bame  effect.  This 
wooing  on  the  part  of  Robert  Wigoatd  eeenia  rather  BpodTpbal,  but  I  believe 
it  ii  juit  pnalble. 

'  Bouquet,  xiv.  40.  "  Anglorum  Reg«m  et  Reginam,  qui  eum  nutri^ant, 
Tiaendi  giatil  Nonnuiaivn  usque  properavit,  illuoque  perreniens  contra 
fillum,  Robertum  nomine,  Regem  dimioaatem  inTenit,  qui  utrlque  00m- 
paetnu,  pue  refonukti,  peatilentis  malum  a  regjoue  fugavit." 

'  All  thii  ii  given  in  full  in  the  Life,  and  a  copied  b;  Albeiic,  but  it  is 
not  found  In  Wlbert. 
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proposals  of  the  Count  of  Chartres  are  said  to  have  been 
made  through  Geoffrey  of  Chanmont,  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard  as  one  of  the  adventnTers  from  otlier  lands 
who  had  followed  William  to  the  conquest  of  England.* 
The  betrothal  took  place  at  Breteuil,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Chartres.^  But  it  should  be  noticed 
that  one  version  of  the  story  of  Simon  brings  before  ns 
that  daughter  of  William,  whoever  she  was,  who  was 
betrothed,  but  never  married,  to  Alfonso  of  Spain.  This, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  same  daughter  who  had 
been  promised  to  Eadwine.^  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  her 
name ;  it  was  forgotten  while  two  of  her  sisters  and  the 
King  her  brother  were  etill  living.*  The  story  runs  that 
the  memory  of  her  English  lover  still  lived  in  her  heart, 
that  she  prayed  that  she  might  never  be  joined  to  the 
Spaniard,  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she  died  on 
the  journey,  that  her  body  was  brought  back  and  buried 
at  Bayeux,  and  that,  as  one  story  adds,  her  knees  were 
found  to  have  groi\n  hard  by  the  frequency  and  length 
of  her  1 
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New  Forest,  the  first  of  the  victims  which  the  mined  ohaf.  xxi. 
homes  and  churches  of  Hampshire  were  to  call  for  from 
the  hearth  of  their  destroyer.^     And  now  a  heavier  stroke 
than  all  was  to  come  upon  the  falling  Conqueror.     His 
wife,  for  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  so  long  waited  and 
struggled,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  partner 
of  his  cares  and  counsels,  but  whose  company  he  had  of 
late  so  often  had  to  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  his  policy, 
had  during  these  gloomy  years  for  the  first  time  withstood 
and  disobeyed  him,  and  now  she  was  taken  from  him  for 
ever.     After  a  long  sickness  Queen  Matilda  died,  and  died,  Death  of 
as  was  to  be  looked  for,  a  pious  and  edifying  death.     She  ^^^^ 
was  of  course  buried  in  her  own'  church  at  Caen,  where  her  November 
eldest  daughter  was  already  a  professed  nun  and  was  one 
^    day  to  be  a  renowned  Abbess.^     A  tomb  rich  with  gold  Her  tomb 
and  gems  marked  Matilda's  resting-place,  and  an  epitaph  ^taph. 
of  letters  of  gold,  in  the  hexameters  of  the  day,  told  of 
the  splendour  of  her  birth  and  of  her  second  marriage,  of 
her  foundation  of  the  church  in  which  she  lay,  and  of 
the  bountiful  hand  with  which  she  had  ever  given  of  her 
wealth  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.^ 

The  g^ief  of  William  was  deep  and  lasting.  He  was 
a  mourner  till  the  day  of  his  death,'*  and  his  gifts  for 
the  soul  of  his  lost  wife  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 


'  See  above,  p.  609.  '  See  above,  p.  630. 

^  See  the  epitaph  in  Orderic,  648  A.    The  verses  most  to  her  honour  are, 
*'  Hsec  consolatrix  inopum,  pietatis  amatriz, 
Gazis  dispersis  pauper  sibi,  divis  egenis." 
Prior  Grodfirey  (Satirical  Poets,  ii.  x  50)  bears  the  same  witness ; 
'^  Rex  hostes  bellando  suos,  tu  pace  tenebas, 
£t  tna  pax  bello  constitit  utilior. 
Te  sibi  surreptam  flebunt,  r^na  Matildis 
Morte  tua  laps!  dives  inopsque  simul." 
*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  273.     *'  Lacrimis  per  multoe  dies  ubertim  prosecutus, 
■mi—n  caritfttem  desideraverit,  quin  et  ex  eo  tempore,  si  credimus,  ab  omni 


n 
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great  Sarrey.'  But  he  had  straightway  to  turn  from  his 
domestic  sorrow  to  grapple  with  another  revolt,  and  to 
Bee  his  arms  undergo  another  check.'  There  were  spirits 
in  the  conquered  land  of  Maine  who  could  never  brin^ 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  Norman  yoke.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  Viscount  Hubert,  the  lord  of  Beaumont 
and  Fresnay,  of  the  resiBtance  of  whose  castles,  we  heard 
in  William's  last  Cenomannian  campaign.*  Hubert  had 
again  offended  the  King,  and  the  dispute  grew  till  at 
last  Hubert  openly  rebelled.*  He  left  Beaumont  and 
Fresnay,  and  established  himself  in  his  hill  fortress  of 
Sainte-Susannc,  planted  on  an  inaccessible  rock  by  the 
rivet  Ame,  a  tributary  of  the  Sartbe.'  Followers  flocked 
to  him,  and  from  hia  fastness  he  spread  havoc  over  those 
parts  of  the  county  which  clave  to  their  allegiance  to 
William.  The  walled  towns  and  the  capital  itself  were 
harassed,"  and  those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  deience 
sent  urgent  messages  to  their  King,  Duke,  and  Count  to 
come  to  their  rescue. 

But  the  days  were  gone  when  Domfront  and  Alen9on, 
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William  confined  his  plans  to  doing  something  to  check  ohap.  xxi. 
the  ravages  of  Hubert.     For  this  purpose  he  built  and'^*^**^® 
garrisoned  a  counter-fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.*    The  sieged,  but 
weightier  affairs  of  Normandy  and  England  called  William  the  neigh- 
away  from  the  beleaguering  of  a  single  Cenomannian  strong-  —j,^^ 
hold,^  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  fain  to  leave  to  others  an 
enterprise  in  which  so  little  glory  was  likely  to  be  won. 
The  chief  command  was  given  to  William's  promised  son-in-  HI  luck  of 
law,  Alan  of  Britanny,  and  the  war  was  deemed  important  Tn>»ia^  com- 
enough  to  call  for  the  services  of  many  of  the  chief  men  ^JJ^^  ^ 
both  of  England  and  Normandy.    We  hear  of  the  presence  Britaimy. 
of  William  of  Warren  and  of  William  Count  of  Evreux,  of 
Richer  of  L'Aigle,  of  the  Breton  Hervey,  who  held  a  high 
command^^  but  we  hear  of  them  only  through  their  ill-luck. 
All  were  killed^  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.     One  man 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  seems  to  have  been  more 
fortunate.     Robert,  of  Oily  was  there,  and  his  services  in  Grant  to 

TtAhert  of 

the  war  were  such  as  to  be  rewarded  by  the  King  with  qhj^ 
a  further  grant  of  lands  in  Oxfordshire.^     In  a  war  which 
was  spread  over  three  years  the  advantage  seems  to  have 
been  always   on  the  side   of  Hubert.     Warriors  flocked 
to  him  from  Burgundy,  where  he  had  a  family  connexion,*^ 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262  for  the  like  at  Brionne.     The  iwtrtlxtffiM  in  this 
case  is  called  "  municipium." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  648  D.  '*  Pro  magnis  regni  negotiis  in  Neustriam  rediit.** 
'  lb.  649  D.  "  HerveuB  Brito,  quern  magistrum  militum  oonstituerat." 
*  In  Domesday,  158  b,  it  is  said  of  Ludwell  in  Oxfordshire,  "hano  dedit 
Bex  W.  Roberto  apud  obsidionem  Sanctse  Susannse.**  A  much  more 
mysterious  Domesday  entiy  may  also  be  connected  with  this  war.  Certain 
lands  of  Oswald,  a  Thegn  of  Surrey  (36  h),  were  said  by  Bishop  Odo  to  be 
liable  to  a  yearly  payment  either  of  two  marks  of  gold  or  of  two  hawks — 
a  singular  alternative.  It  is  added,  "£t  hoc  per  ooncessionem  abbatis 
firatris  Osuuoldi,  scilicet  pro  bello  quod  contra  Graufridum  parvum  &oere 
debuit."  I  can  throw  no  light  on  this  forerunner  of  Sir  Greoffrey  Hudson, 
unless  he  has  anything  to  do  with  one  "Machiellus  de  Guitot  filius 
€k)defiridi  parvi"  (Ord.  Vit.  649  G),  who  was  killed  in  this  war.  He  was 
fighting  on  William's  side,  but  his  father  may  have  been  among  the 
rebels. 

»  Old.  Vit.  648  D. 
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from  Aquitaine,  and  from  other  parts  of  Gaul.  And 
we  are  tclil  tliat,  though  the  royal  csmp  was  better 
supplied  with  the  signs  of  wealth  and  materials  of 
luxury,  the  defenders  of  the  rebel  castle  were  fully  the 
equal  of  the  Kinj^'s  forces,  not  only  in  daring  but  in 
actual  numbers.'  Hubert  aod  his  comrades  were  enriched 
by  the  ransoms  of  the  chief  men  of  Normandy  and 
England.-  Not  a  few  among  them  lost  their  lives.  The 
end  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle  is  worth  the  telling.  On  a 
November  day,  a  party  of  Normans  were  attacking  the 
followers  of  Hubert.  A  beardless  boy,  hidden  behind  a 
thicket,  struck  Richer  with  an  arrow  beneath  the  eye. 
The  comrades  of  the  baron  seized  him  and  were  about 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  dying  Richer  gathered  such 
strength  as  he  had  left  to  bid  them  for  God's  sake  to 
spare  him,  for  that  his  own  sins  deserved  death.  The 
boy  was  let  go,  and  Richer  having,  for  want  of  a  priest, 
confessed  his  sins  to  bis  comrades,  died  before  he  could 
be  carried  back  to  AVilliam's  fortress.'  A  tale  of  generosity 
like  this  does  something  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  this 
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that  all  their  attempts   were  vain  and  that  their  forces  ohap.  xxi. 
were   daily  lessening,  laid    the    plain    state  of  the  case 
before   King  William  in  England.     Hubert   was  not  to 
be  conquered ;  valour  and  luck  were  alike   on   his   side. 
They  exhorted  the  King  to  make  peace,  and  peace  was  Hubert 
granted  on  the  fullest  terms.     Hubert  crossed   over  to  tTwilliam. 
England,  he  received  the  pardon  of  William  for  his  past  *°^^' 
offences,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  and  rights, 
and  remained  ever  after  his  faithful  subject.^ 

The  war  of  Sainte-Susanne  brings  us  very  near  to  the 
last  stage  of  William's  life.     But  before  we  survey  the 
great  legislative  acts  of  his  latest  years  in  England,  one 
or  two  ecclesiastical   events  in  Normandy  may  well  be 
mentioned.     The   famous   Bishop   Hugh  of  Lisieux  had  Death  of 
died  in  the  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  dedica-  Bi^op  of 
tion  of  so  many  Norman  churches.^     A  strange  war&re  ^y^' 
was  waged   over  his  body  between  his  canons  and  the  io77- 
nuns  of  a  monastery  of  his  rearing.^     His  metropolitan, 
the  austere   Primate   John,   was   smitten   with  a  divine 
judgement  for  refusing  befitting  honours  to  his  deceased 
suffragan ;  ^  yet  more  far-seeing  pei'sons  knew  all  the  while 
that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Bishop  was  in  purgatory.'^ 

'  The  date  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  war  occupying  the  time  between 
the  death  of  Matilda  in  1083  and  the  Survey  in  1086.  In  Orderic,  649  D, 
the  latter  follows  at  once,  introduced  with  "  his  temporibus.** 

'  See  above,  p.  427,  and  on  Bishop  Hugh,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

'  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  and  for  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  at 
Lisieux  see  Neustria  Pia,  583.  Each  party  claimed  to  bury  him,  and, 
unless  their  chronicler  belies  them,  the  strength  of  speech  of  the  devout 
virgins  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  Latin  or  French;  **JEtefnik 
morte  puniatur  qui  soma  patris  nostri  filiabus  suis  auferre  oonatur.** 
William  heard  both  sides,  "sed  regalis  censura  fragiliori  magb  sexui 
compatitur." 

*  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  C.  The  Archbishop  was  struck  dumb, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  so  that  he  had  to  stand  by  while 
Hugh's  successor  was  consecrated  by  Michael  Bishop  of  Avranches. 

*  So  with  Mainer,  Abbot  of  Saint  Evroul,  according  to  the  vision  recorded 
by  Orderic,  694  B,  C. 
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But  Ifai.'  point  of  real  importance  is  the  choice  of  bis 
successor,  a  choice  in  which  William  might  seem  not  to' 
have  shown  his  usual  care  for  apiritual  things.  Gilbert 
Miimjnot,  who  was  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  Lisieox, 
was  a  man  of  eloquence  and  of  varied  worldly  knowledge. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  physical  Bciences,  and  especially  in 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  he  made  his  church  a  centre  of 
learning  of , this  kind.  He  was  bountiful  and  charitable, 
and  did  strict  justice  in  all  temporal  matters.  But 
to  the  spiritual  care  of  hie  flock  he  took  little  heed ;  for 
the  church  and  its  services  he  had  no  love.  Hunting, 
hawking,  dice,  worldly  cares,  studies,  and  amusements  of 
all  kindsj  filled  up  his  time.  The  historian  hints  that 
he  might  have  said  yet  worse  things  of  him,  if  he  had 
not  been  withheld  by  his  respect  for  one  at  whose  hands 
he  had  himself  received  the  order  of  subdeacon.' 

The  choice  of  Gilbert  Maminot  for  a  great  ecclesiastical 
office  is  worth  notice.  He  was  clearly  a  man  by  no  means 
lacking  in  merit.  He  ought  not  to  have  been  made  a 
Bishop ;  but  in   an   age   when   the  Church   monopolized 
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Lisieox,   in    the    next   great    ecclefflastical    office    which  chap.  xxi. 
William  bestowed  he  consulted  the  strictest  ecclesiastical 
propriety.    Two  years  after  the  death  of  Hugh  of  Lisieux,  DeMh  of 
the  Primate  died,*  and  William,  as  I  have  already  men-  bjabcn 
tioned,*    at   once  oSered   the   vacant   poet,  the    greatest  j**"' 
spiritual    preferment    in    his   continental    domiaions,   to  winiam 
Wimnnd  of  Saint  Leutfred,  the  daring  monk  who  had  ^  **"* 
denonneed  his  conquest  and  refused  his  offers  in  England,  biihoprfck 
When  Wimund,  from   the  noblest   motives,  refused   the 
ofiered   promotion,  William   again   sought  for  a  man  of 
real  ecclesiastical  merit.    The  successor  of  John,  canoni-  WillUm 
callj  elected,   as  we   are   told,   was   William,  called  the  Anim*," 
Good  Soul,  who  had  succeeded  Lanfranc  in  the  abbey  *'^°' 
of  Saint   Stephei),   and   who   now  ruled   the   church   ofplieii'i 
Bouen    for    thirty-one    years.^     His   chief   act  was  the  AntbbJihop 
holding  of  a  council  at  Lillebonne  in  the  second  year  of  ^^"J°^,o 
his  primacy,  in  which,  besides  a  great  number  of  enact-  Coundl  of 
menta  of  the  usual  kind,   the   Truce  of  God  was  once  ^^'"'■ 
more  solemnly  ordained.*     Ecclesiastical  censures  are  de- 
nounced against  all  breakers  of  the  truce,  and  the  secular 
power  is  called  in  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bishop." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  551  B.  His  epiteph  i*  E^ven,  which  doe*  not  mention  hia  lou 
of  ipeech,  but  doee  epeak  of  hia  "  lingua  diserte." 

*  See  above,  p.  447. 

'  Old.  Vit.  551  C ;  Chron.  S.  Steph,  in  wino.  '  See  vol.  u.  p.  iji. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  551  A.  "P&i  Dei,  qiue  vulgo  Trevia  dicitur,  aicut  ipee 
Frinoeps  Guillelmus  earn  in  initio  constituent,  finniter  teneatur,  et  per 
■insula*  parochiaa  dictia  eicammuiiicatioiiibuB  renovetur."  The  reipoctive 
fuuctioni  of  the  Biihop  and  the  Viaoount  (Regia  viceccones)  ar«  then 
described.  B;  another  clause  (553  D)  penalties  are  denounced  agunat 
priorta  who  ahall  excommunicate  an;  one  without  the  lioenoe  of  the  Biihop, 
"pneter  trenn  ])«  infractora  et  Utnmes."  Fifteen  jaan  later,  1095,  the 
Truce  of  God  was  continned  bj  the  higher  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Clermont.  WilL  Malms,  iv.  ^45  1  "Quod  ab  Adventu  Domioi  uaque  *d 
octavaa  Epipbanin,  et  a  Septuagedml  usqne  ad  octevas  Pascbe,  et  a  [vilnl 
die  Rogationum  usque  ad  octavaa  Pentecoatea,  et  a  quartt  ferift  occidente 
■do  rauni  tempore  usque  ad  secundam  leriam  raient«  sole  irtrvim  Dei 
cuatodiatur."  We  find  an  example  of  it*  otwerraiioa  onder  William  Bnfni 
in  Orderic,  775  C. 

VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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OBAF.  XXI.  The  need  for  the  re-enactment  of  this  ordinaaoe,  which  is 
^  *™?'  said  to  have  been  carefully  observed  in  the  more  prosperoos 
the  Trnco   years  of  William's  reign,^  may  well  have  been  owing-  to  the 

confusions  which  had  begun  to  arise,  now  that  William's 

power  was  defied  by  his  own  subjects. 

§  3.  The  Affairs  of  the  ScottitA  and  Welah  Marcke*. 
1087 — 1081, 
Compm-        Wliile  the  affairs  of  Normandy  were  in  this  confiiaed 
ofEngland.  stat«,  and  while  the  arms  of  William  met  with  litUe  bat 
defeat,  England  remained  comparatively  quiet.     For  seveinl 
years  we  hear  nothing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
In  some  years  the  Chronicles  are  an  absolute  blank.    Quite 
towards  the  end  of  William's  reign  we  shall  come  to  a 
time  of  great  legislative  activity;  but,  for"  about  six  yean 
after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land consists  of  a  single  outbreak,  for  it  hardly  amoouted 
to    an    insurrection,  in    the    most    northern    earldom  of 
England.     Along  the  marches,  Scottish  and  Welsh,  the 
usual  warfare  went  on. 
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This  victory  donbtlees  msed  the  etrengtli  and  spirit  of  out.  xsi. 
Malcolm,  and  two  years  later   he   ventored   on  another 
inroad    into    England.     He    crossed   the   border  in  tlie 
August  of  the  year  in  which  William  and  Robert  were 
fighting  before  Oerberoi.     He  harried  all  Northnmberland  Inndcm  tt 


hundreds  of  men  and  carrying  off  great  spoil  in  captives, 
money,  and  treasures  of  every  liind.'     The  gentle  influence  i°79' 
of  Margaret  may  have  reformed  the  personal  conduct  and 
the  internal  government  of  Malcolm,  but  his  neighboun 
of  England  reaped  but  little  benefit  from  the  change. 

This  new  blow,  like  Malcolm's  former  inroad  into 
England,  was  not  at  once  avenged.  William  took  no 
measares  against  the  Scottish  King  mitil  he  was  called 
on  to  chastise  a  domestic  disturbance  as  well  as  a  foreign 
invasion.  The  episcopate  of  Walcher  of  Durham  is  known 
to  ua  in  some  detail.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
close  firiendship .  between  him  and  Earl  Waltheof,'  and '"''' 
alter  the  execution  of  the  English  Earl,  the  temporal 
care  of  the  Northumbrian  earldom  was  placed  tn  the 
hands  of  its  Lotharingian  Bishop.'     His  government  was 

"Maelmectu  mac  Lulkigh  ri  Muinb."  See  Mr.  E.  W.  Bobertmi,  1.  139, 
without  whose  referanoe  I  should  hardl;  hkve  sevched  the  Ubter  AniuJs 
on  suoh  a  point.    On  Lnlsch,  see  vol,  ti.  p.  365. 

'  ChTon.  Pstrib.  1079.  "On  )iiniin  gssn  com  Meloolm  ejag  of  Soot- 
lande  into  Englalande  betUTi  f>ni  twam  Marian  mnasan  mid  mycdimi 
fyrds,  and  geheigode  NorffbTmlnwUiid  oH  hit  com  to  Une,  and  ofiloh  feala 
bond  manna  and  ham  hsdde  manige  aosattas  and  goanma  and  menn  cm 
heftninge."  Tliis  i*  specially  mailed  to  be  in  the  same  jear  as  Qta^ttni. 
Florenw  is  to  tliB  same  effect ;  but  coriouil;  enough  thii  entry  It  left  out  bj 
Simeon,  though  this  expedition  is  r«akoned  among  Hie  £tb  attdtruled  to 
Maloolm  in  the  iosertunt  under  1093. 

'  See  above,  p.  314. 

■  Sim.  Dun.  1073  (Hinde,  p.  98).  "Waltheovns  oomas  decqdtatur. 
Post  qaem  cura  oomitatfii  oommittitur  Wakhero  efdaoopo."  William  of 
Malmesbury  (Qest.  Pont.  171)  Beema  to  have  haded  that  he  was  ^iptnntad 
Eari  at  an  earlier  time;  " Superpodtus  set  adhuo  nventi  [Egelnalno] 
Walkcnu,  qui  esset  dux  parlter  prorincus  et  episoopni,  bawretqua  !«• 
belli<mem  gmtii  gladio  et  fbrmarst  morsa  ekxjuio." 
U  U  2 
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CHAP,  jtw.  hardly   such    as    we    should    have    looked    for    from    a 

Cbmeter    jy,j,ii  chosen  by  William  to  rule  a  turbulent  border  pro- 

Temmant.   vince.     He  appears  as  amiable  but  weak,  as  one  whose 

chief  fault,  like   that   of  £Ii,  to  whom  he  is   ezpresslj 

likened,  was  that    of  not   doing  enough  to  chastiae  the 

excesses   of  those   who   acted  in   his   name.^     Himself  a 

Reiiva]  of  secular  priest,  he  became  the  reviver  of  the  monastic  life 

ism  iu        in  his  diocese ;  and  foreigner  as  he  was,  we  find  natives 

beriand""    ^^  ^^"  ^  strangers  both  enjoying  and  abusing  his  favour. 

It  tvas  as  a  favourer  of  monks  in  a  land  where  the  religions 

life  had  wholly  died  out  that  his  episcopate  has  left  its 

most  lasting  memory.     Since  the  great  Danish  invasion 

monks    had    been    unknown   north    of  the    Humber ;  the 

old  monasteries  had  fallen  beneath  the  rage  of  the  heathen, 

and,   till   Selby  became  the   dwelling-place  of  the  holy 

hermit  of  Auxerre,^   they  had  found  no  successors.^     Of 

the  fallen  state  of  the  once  &mous  houses  of  Jarrow  and 

Three         Wearmouth  we  have  already  heard.*     But  it  now  came 

come  from  into  the  hearts  of  certain  monks  in  a  distant  shire,  who 


had  read  in  Bseda  how  full  Northumberland  once  was  of 
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two  brethren  like-minded  with  himself,  MMwme  a  deacon,  ohap.  xxi. 
and  Regenfrith,  seemingly  a  lay  brother.'    The  three  set 
forth   on   foot,   with   an  ass   to    carry  their   books  and 
vestments.     In  this  guise  they  reached  York,  and  prayed 
the   Sheriflf  of  the   shire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,*  to 
goide  them  to  Monkcheet«r,  the  future  Newcastle.^     But 
as  Monkchester  in  no  way  answered  to  its  name,  they  were 
gkd   to   accept   the   invitation  of  Bishop  Waloher,    who 
offered   them   the  ruined   monastery  of  Jarrow  for  their 
dwelling-place.      There   they  patched  up  the  dismantled  Tlejr  n- 
church,  and  built  a  poor  dwelling-place  for  themselves  J^^  ^ 
beneath  ita  walls,*    The  pious  example  spread;  a  few  ©f ■'""'*• 
the  natives  of  Northumberland,  and  a  larger  namber  of 
proselytes   &om  southern    England,  joined    the    homble 
brotherhood.''    The  Bishop,  marking  their  zeal  and  energy, 
gave  them  the  lordship  of  Jarrow  and  other  possessions, 
the  revenues  of  which  enabled  them  to  build  the  tower 
and  monastic  buildings  which  are  still  there.'     It  is  to 
the  lucky  poverty  of  the  bouse  of  Jarrow  that  we  owe 
that  Bfeda's  choir  is  still  left  to  us. 

But   the   flame,  when  once  kindled,  spread   far  more 

'  See  the  Durham  Historj',  iii.  ii,  ukd  by  Uie  NorthambrUn  intn'- 
poUtor  under  1074.  Regen&ith — Remfiidui — U  deacribed  u  "Ignartut 
Uttenimm." 

*  See  ahava,  p.  £69.     The  Sheriff  it  not  mentioiied   in   the  Dnrhim 

■  See  both  our  ftuthorfdee,  ud  Mr.  Hinde'a  note,  p.  94.  The  Durham 
Hutarj  addi,  "Locus,  licet  kd  episix^tuni  Dunelmeuaem  partlnut,  juria 
tamcD  NothanhTmbronmi  comitis  habetur."  In  1074  Waltheof  wai  etil) 
Uviug. 

*  Hut.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  ii.  "Culmen  de  lignia  infonnibua  et  fceno 
■uperpoDent«,divinn  servitutiaofficia  ibidem  celebrareoceperuiit.  FuU^ae 
■ub  ipsis  parielibus  cuuli  ubi  dormirent  et  mwducuent,  rdlgloaorum 
eleemDsyniB  pauperem  vitam  auiteotdrunt." 

*  lb.  "Paad  de  Ipst  NorthanhjinbroTula  prorincil,  ploTM  Teio  de 
uutnliboi  Anglorum  putibus." 

*  lb.  They  were  givan  whan  Waloher  "eo«  eoolcaiam  ip«m  rendlScwa 
et  deatruota  monachorum  habitacula  videret  Telle  reatanrare,"  "nt  ,Bt 
openun  psificere  et  dna  iudigentiA  iU  pa«ent  t1t»«." 
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widely.  The  rest-ored  honse  of  Jarrow  lieGnme  tbe  cnu]]« 
and  centre  of  a  whok-  crowd  of  moiiAstiG  foundations. 
.^Ifwine  remained  in  the  d welling- jilacf  of  Ittnla  as  Prior 
of  the  revived  monaat^ry.  But  Regenfrith,  now,  we  may 
presume,  no  longer  ignorant  of  letters,  went  forth  as  th« 
reviver  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  once,  under  the  older 
name  of  Streoneshalli,  the  holy  house  of  Hild,  the  daughter 
of  the  Brctwalda  Oewiu.'  Prom  Whitby  sprang  another 
famous  house;  under  the  care  of  Earl  Alan,  and  under 
the  government  of  its  first  Abbot  Stephen,  tbe  church  of 
Eiirl  Siward  at  Galmanho'  grew  into  the  great  abbey  of 
Saint  Mary  without  the  walls  of  York,''  Ealdwine  himself 
Ijecame  the  master  of  a  more  famous  diaciple.  Thnrgod, 
better  known  as  Turgot,  in  after  days  Prior  of  Durbamf 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrew'e,  and  biographer  of  tho  boly 
Queen  Margaret,  wae  an  Eng[ii^hnlan  of  noble  birth  in 
the  parts  of  Lindesey.  Already,  it  would  seem,  a  priest, 
he  was  given  to  William  as  one  of  the  host-ages  for  the 
obedience  of  his  shire.*  Kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of 
Lincoln,  he   escaped   by  dint   of  a  bribe  to  his  kecpera, 
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and  made  his  way  to  a  Norwegian  ship  in  the  haven  of  ohap.xzt. 
Grimsby.  In  that  very  ship  certain  ambassadors  from 
King  William  to  King  Olaf  of  Norway*  had  already 
taken  their  passage.  The  hostage  had  been  sought  for 
in  the  ship  by  the  King's  officers,  but  the  friendly 
Northmen  kept  him  hidden  till  the  ship  had  actually 
sailed.  Then  the  hostage  for  whom  such  search  had  been 
made  suddenly  showed  himself  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  envoys.  They  called  on  the  sailors  to  turn  back 
again,  that  the  King's  fugitive  might  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  The  Northmen  refused,  and  William's  ambassadors 
had  to  put  up  with  the  company  of  the  man  who  was 
fleeing  from  William's  prison.  The  English  priest  wasHlB&Yottr 
received  in  Norway  with  all  honour,  and  the  pious  King  ^f  j^or^^y. 
'Olaf  took  him  as  his  master  in  divine  thing^.'  But  the 
heart  of  Turgot  was  ever  and  anon  stirred  by  calls  to  the 
monastic  life.  At  last,  enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the 
friendly  Norwegian  King^  he  set  sail  to  return  to  England. 
His  ship  was  wrecked  ;  his  treasures  were  lost ;  he  himself 
barely  reached  the  shore  of  Northumberland  with  his  life. 
He  went  to  Durham,  and  told  the  Bishop  of  his  wish  to 
enter  religion.     Walcher  entrusted   him   to  the   care  of  He  joins 

£ftldwiiie. 

Ealdwine  at  Jarrow,^  and  presently  Ealdwine  and  Turgot 
set  forth  and  dwelled  at  Melrose,  within  the  dominions  of  Tteip 
Malcolm.     Here  they  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  i^^j^oge. 
of  the  Scottish  King,  who  is  even  said  to  have  threatened 
them  with  deaths  because  they  refused  to  swear  fealty  to 

^  See  above,  p.  12a.  The  ambasaadon  go  in  a  merchant-ship ;  "navem 
mercatoriam  ...  in  quft  navi  etiam  legati  Willelmi  TLegiB  Norwegiam 
mittendi  subvectionem  sibi  paraveiant.'* 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1075  (p.  95).  "Audito  quod  dericuB  de  Angli&  yenisset^ 
quod  magnum  tunc  temporis  videbatur,  eum  ad  discendos  psalmos  quad 
magistrum  sibi  exhibuit.*' 

'  At  this  stage  the  account  in  the  Durham  Histoiy  (iii.  22)  comes  in. 
Tui^got  appears  without  any  account  of  him ;  Walcher  entrusts  him  to 
Ealdwine,  and  for  a  while  "  sub  magisterio  Aldwini  olericus  inter  monachos 
degebat.** 


riti:  LATxa  luxa  or  tiluajl 
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himself  is  charged  with  taking  possession  of  a  portion  of  chap.  xxi. 
its  lands.^ 

But  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  Walcher  were  all  cut 
short  by  the  fate  which  was  brought  upon  him  by  the 
errors  of  his  temporal  government.     Chief  among    hisWaloher*8 
unworthy  favourites   were   one   Gilbert,  a  kinsman,  and  ^J^S^ 
therefore   doubtless  a  countryman,  of  his   own,  and  his^^^"®* 
chaplain   Leobwine,  of  whose  descent  or  birth-place  we 
hear  nothing.^     Gilbert  had  the  general  care  of  the  earl- 
dom under  the  Bishop  ;^  Leobwine   too  was  trusted  by 
him  in  affairs  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal.^     A  third 
evil  counsellor  was   Leofwine,  the   Dean  of  Durham,  of 
whose  English   birth  there  can  be   no  doubt.     Another  Ligulf  and 
English  friend  of  the  Bishop  was  a  man  of  another  stamp.  ^* 

This  was  Ligulf,  a  Thegn  of  the  noblest  blood  of  North- ' 
humberland,   who  had  married  Ealdgyth,  a  daughter  of 
Earl  Ealdred  and  sister  of  ^thelflsed  the  mother  of  Earl 
Waltheof.®     By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Uhtred  and  Morkere, 

confusion  with  those  of  William  Rufiis  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  De  Inven- 
tione  just  quoted. 

^  This  appears  from  the  charter  of  Matilda  the  Queen  of  Heniy  the  First, 
printed  in  Professor  Stubbs'  Appendix  to  De  Jnventione,  pp.  53,  54,  where 
she  restores  "illas  duas  hydas  et  dimidiam  de  Northland^,  quas  Waloherus 
episcopus  invide  de  ecclesii  abstulit." 

*  See  Florence,  1080,  where  the  tale  is  told  at  length ;  it  is  copied  by 
Simeon  with  a  few  additions.  The  two  accounts  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Grest.  Beg.  iii.  271  and  Gest.  Pont.  271,  are  to  the  same  effect.  The 
form  "  Leo&winus"  should  be  noted,  as  it  looks  like  a  High -Dutch  form  of 
our  own  Leofwine,  with  which  in  some  MSS.  it  gets  confounded.  See  R. 
Howden,  i.  135,  Stubbs.  The  Durham  History  does  not  give  the  names  of 
any  of  the  offenders. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1080.  "Gilebertus,  cui  prsesul,  quia  suus  propinquus  exstitit, 
comitatum  Northymbrensium  subregendum  commiserat.** 

*  lb.  "In  tantum  exaltaverat  ut  et  in  episcopatu  et  in  comitata  fere  nil 
sine  illius  arbitrio  agitaretur.** 

'  The  &mily  details  come  from  Simeon;  in  Florence,  "liulfus** — a 
softer  form  than  Simeon*s  "Ligulfiis*' — is  only  "nobilis  generosusque 
minister."  This  £aldgyth  would  be  a  niece  of  Ealdgyth  the  daughter  of 
Uhtred  and  mother  of  Gospatric.  See  p.  134.  I  trust  to  go  more  fully  into 
these  pedigrees  in  my  fifth  volume. 
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the  I.itter  of  whom,  while  still  a  child,  had  been  placed 
by  his  cousin  the  Earl  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of 
Jarrow,  and  the  trust  was  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  the 
church  and  lordship  of  Tynemonth.'  Li^lf  held,  or  had 
held,  great  estates,  which  the  lack  of  a  Bernician  Domes- 
day hinders  us  from  tracing.  But  we  are  mgni&caDtijr 
told  that,  to  escape  the  insalts  and  violence  of  the  Nor- 
mnns  id  the  0)>eD  country,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Durham.^  He  was  there  admitted  to  the 
close  friendship  of  the  Bishop,  and  was  consnlted  by  him 
in  ail  matters  touching  his  temporal  goTernment.  The 
favour  in  which  Ligulf  was  held  aroused  the  envy  of  the 
chaplain  Lcobwine,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing and  insulting  him,  even  in  the  Bishop's  pres^ice. 
One  day,  at  a  Gem6t  held  by  the  Bishop,  the  insolence 
of  Leohwine  provoked  a  harsher  answer  than  ososl  from 
the  insulted  Thcgn.  The  chaplain  took  counsel  with 
Gilbert,  and  prayed  his  colleague  to  avenge  him  by 
speedily  putting  Ligiilf  to  death.  Gilbert  consented,  and, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the  Bishop's  service. 
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took  shelter  in  the  caatle,  and  sent  forth  meMeogers  tooup.xzi. 

declare  that  he  was  himself  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  Ligulf, 

and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  sol^nn  oath  to  that  effect.' 

On  this  assurance,  the  kinsfolk  of  the  murdered  man  ex-  A  Oem6t 

changed  promises  of  peace*  with  the  Bishop,  and  it  was 

agreed  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  brought  before 

a  general  Gem^t  of  the  earldom.     The  place  of  meeting 

was  fixed  at  Gateshead,*  a  place  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Tyne,   which  the  works  of  modem  skill  have  well  nigh 

joined  on  to  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  the  oppomte  bank. 

But  before  the  assembly  met,  men  learned  that  the  acts 

of  the  Bishop  were  not  atrictly  in  agreement  to  his  words. 

He   had   received    both   Gilbert   and   Leobwine  to  their  w^duc'i 

former  favoar  and  former  place  in  his  household.*     Men  ^J^^ 

now  folly  believed  that  it  was  really  by  the  Bishop's  own  '""'^•wn'- 

orders  that  Ligulf  had  been  slain. 

The  assembly  met,  a  gathering  of  the  whole  people  ofGamdtat 
Northumberland,  with  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  land  H>y  n, 
at  its  head.*     One  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Waltheof, ' 
a  name  which  speaks  his  kindred  with  the  ancient  Earls. 
Another  was  Eadwulf,  sumamed  Rus,  the  son  of  Ubtred, 
the  eon  of  Gospatrto,  the  son  of  that  Earl  Uhtred  who, 
seventy-foor  years  before,  had  delivered  Durham  from  the 
Scotfi.*    The  Gemdt  was  held,  according  to  ancient  English 

■  T\oT.  Wig.  toSo.  "Se  necl*  Uulfl  oouMinm  non  ftiiMe,  quin  pottui  ejtn 
oedaonsm  Gitsbertnm  omiieiqiie  •odos  ipdui  do  NOTthymbrii  penitiu  ex- 
legftne,  M  paratum  fore  lemetlpaum  pmgsre  Beonndnin  judicdnin  pontlfiol*.'' 
Thftt  ia,  by  oatli.  netUier  by  bftttie  nor  by  onled. 

*  lb.     "  Pkce  ad  iDTicem  daU  et  aocepU." 

*  lb.     "In  loco  qui  dldlor  ad  C^jM  Capne."    So  the  Durham  Hiitfiry. 
'  lb.      "  Dt  priua,  in  guam  gratiam  {uniliainqna  nc«plt." 

*  At  thiB  point  the  Durham  Hiatoiy  joins  ua.  The  aooount  there  (iU. 
13,  14)  ia  written  taz  more  strongly  In  Walcher'g  iotereat  than  tliat  of 
Florence.  The  AHembljii  described  aa  "qni  ultra  Tlnam  habitaverant 
univand  natu  majore*  [)>a  yldertan  )>egnaa]  com  infiniti  totina  populi  multi- 
tudine  in  peaamum  adiuuti  conmlium." 

*  The  name  of  Waltheof  cornea  from  the  Durham  Hiatory,  that  of  Ead- 
wulf (rom  Simeon,  1071. 
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t' in.   ill    the   op^D  air.     Bat  tlie  Bidiop,  (eaxiag 

•  I    uud    fxi'itc-d   crowd,  took    hb   place    io    the   At 

>n^    with    his    ch<^«en   folknrers,  the   guilty  mtta    be 

ionu:  thtm.     Between  him  and  the  people  outside  □ 

i^^iT^  niQt  tu  and  &o.'    This  refneal  to  meet  hta  fl 

'.■  Iri  fin-f   \%r>i]ld  no  doubt  do  mocb  to  stir  np  t] 

|iiri<ls  slill  more  fuTcely  against  him.     Men  had  bo  tn 

t  lie    uf ual    fonnalitiea   and    difica»onx.      A   07 

iii  in  llie  English  tongue,  swmingly  from  the  nio 

|r  fji'lwulf,  "  Short  rede,  good  rede,  slay  ye  the  Bishop 

'  -laiisl't*''  Wgan.     All  those  outside  the  church  v 

■I-  kiimvn  to   be  the    Bishop's   friends  were  cut  doi 

>'w  aloiii'  ■■H-aping  by  flight.     Walcher  then  bade 

tJinan   fiilbert,  who,  as  the  actual  murderer,  was 

-1    hateful  <.f  all,   to  go   forth  and  by  his  death    ti 

IV  the    wrath   of  the  people-     He  went   forth,  a  Ix 

It'  knighlii  following  in  the  hope  of  defending  him,  1 

|ll    fell    beneath    the    swotde   and  javelins  of  the  am 

■\(ipt  two  English  Thegns  whose  kindred  bli 

'■-r  them.'     The  Dean  Leofnine  and  other  cle 
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weighing  any  respect  for  his  English  blood.^     At  last  the  ohap.  zxi. 
Bishop  bade  the  first  author  of  the  whole  evil,  Leobwine 
himself,  to  go  forth  \^  but  he  refused.     The  Bishop  then 
himself  went  forth  to  the  door  of  the  church  and  pleaded 
for  his  life.     The  raging  people  reftised  to  listen.     The  Walcher 
Bishop,  like  Csesar,  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and 
fell  beneath  the  swords  of  his  enemies ;  the  actual  death- 
blow, it  is  said,  was  dealt  by  the  hand  of  Eadwulf.^    A 
fierce  cry  was  now  raised  for  Leobwine;  but  the  guilty 
man  still  tarried.     The  church  was  now  set  on  fire,  and  Theoburoh 
presently  Leobwine,  already  scorched  by  the  flames^  came  Leobwine 
forth.     A  thousand  spears  were  ready  to  meet  him,  and  ""*"• 
the  man  who  had  plotted  the  death  of  Ligulf  fell  hewn 
in  pieces  by  the  countrjmaen  of  his  victim.     The  slayers 
of  the  Bishop  now  hastened  to  Durham,  in  the  hopes  of 
slaying  also  those  of  his  men  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
castle.     But  the   works  of  Norman  engineers   were  too  Vain 
strong  for  them  ;  after  a  siege  of  four  days  they  grew  Durham 
weary  of  the  attempt,  and  were  scattered  abroad  every  ^^®^y 
man  to  his  own  home.*    Vengeance  did  not  fail  to  light  derera. 
on  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.     Eadwulf  was  S*f  v^ - 

Waltheof 

killed  by  a  woman,  perhaps  his  own  wife;®  Waltheof  was  and  Ead- 

wulfl 

killed  by  his  wife's  brother;  but,  before  he  died,  one  had 

'  I  follow  the  details  in  Florence ;  the  acooont  in  the  Durham  History 
makes  no  one  come  out  till  the  church  is  on  fire.  The  Bishop's  companions 
then  come  forth  "humiliter,  peccata  sua  confessi  perceptft  benedictione." 
Walcher  himself  dies  last,  "  pne  januis  paoem  pnetento  ramo  offerens/*  says 
William  of  Malmesbury.  The  Winchester  Annalist  (loSo)  comments  ;  "Ne 
solus  decederety  sed  haberet  itineris  comites,  centum  yiroB  yalidoe  truncatis 
capitibus  cum  illo  quo  tendebat  mittebant.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  ''  Intellexit  illorum  furorem  nulU  ratione  iri  miti* 
gatum  quivisse,  nisi  caput  et  auctor  totius  illius  calamitatis  occideretur 
Leobwinus." 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.  "Eadulfus  .  .  .  ducem  se  ezhibuit  eorum 
qui  Walcherum  episcopum  occiderunt,  ipseque  didtur  8u&  ilium  interfedsse 


manu." 


*  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  iu.  34. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.     "Mox  ipse  a  femini  oodsus. 
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:■  been  raised  from  tbe  dead  to  announce  that  a  place  in  Um 
lowest  pit  of  hell  was  standing  ready  for  him.' 

The  murder  of  Watcher  is  one  of  those  acta  which  it  ia 
alike  impossible  to  wonder  at  and  to  jostifj.  The  Bishop, 
himsGlf  most  likely  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  culpable 
weakncEG,  had  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  whole  ooontry 
against  him,  and  his  life  was  the  forfeit.'  But  the  blood 
of  a  Bishop,  in  whatever  cause  it  might  be  shed,  wat 
always  euci'ed,  and  Walcher,  without  being  canonized,  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  martyr.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Durham  by  the  pious  care  of  the  monks  of  .farrow,  and  waa 
hurriedly  buried  in  the  chapter-house.^  But  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  memory  of  Waloher  should  be  reverenced ; 
his  blood  had  to  be  avenged.  His  death  waa  an  act  which 
no  government  cauld  pass  over,  but  it  was  eminently  a  case 
for  smiting  the  leaders  and  sparing  the  commons.  Bat 
William  entrusted  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious  district 
to  his  brother  Odo,  and  the  Bishop  took,  if  not  a  heavier, 
at  least  a  meaner,  vengeance  than  the  King  himself  would 
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have  taken.     The  land,  already  so  often  harried,  waa  harried  obap.  xxi. 
yet  again  as  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter  of  its  pastor. 
Men   who    had   had  no  share  in  the  disturbance  were  Hii  ami- 
mutilated,  and  even,  contrary  to  William's  own  invariable  apoiutlmii. 
mle,  beheaded.     Others  redeemed   their   lives  from  faHee 
charges  by  the  payment  of  money.*     These  were  doabtless 
the  deeds  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  went  away  after  leaving 
a  guard   in  the   castle.     But  meanwhile  the  Bishop   of 
Bayeux  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  treasures  of  Saint 
Cotbberbt,  and  he  carried  off  a  pastoral  stafT  of  rare  work- 
manship and  material,  for  it  was  wrought  of  sapphire.^ 

Having  thus    chastised    the   Nortbumbriaos,   William 
deemed  it  time  to  chastise  Malcolm  of  Scotland  also.     In  Bobot 
the  antomn  the  King's   eldest  son   Robert,   now  for  a,—],^ 
moment  reconoiled  to  his  father,*  was  sent  against  Scotland  ^f^^' 
with  an  army,  in  which  were  many  of  the  great  men  of  1080. 
the  realm,  and  among  others  Abbot  Adelelm  of  Abingdon. 
No  battle  was  fought,  but,  according  to  one  story,  Malcolm 
met  Robert  somewhere  in  Lothian,  renewed  his  homage, 
and  again  gave  hostages.*    This  story  may  perhaps  be  a 
confused   repetition  of  the  scene   between   Malcolm  and 
William  at   Abemethy.     It   seems  certain    that    Robert 
reaped  no  special  glory  in  his  Scottish  expedition.     His 

'  Hlet.  Eod.  Dun.  lii.  34.  "  Dnm  mortem  ejJicopi  ulcucerentur,  terrun 
ptaie  IfltuD  in  wditudlnem  redsgcimnt."  Florence  mi  after  him  the  InleT' 
poUt<n'  (p«alu  to  the  nme  effect.  Tba  Ihirhun  Hirtoiy  oalls  the  penoiu 
killed  uid  mutil>t«d  "  mueroB  indigenu,  qui  Boi  oonflil  InnoccotU  doml 
leaedenuit." 

■  lb.  "Baculiun  pastonlem  nutterii  et  wte  mlnrndum,  ent  enim  da 
Mip[4iin>  &atiu." 

■  See  above,  p.  645. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  U.  9.  "  Bei  filium  itnun  Robcrtuni  nutJOTem  utn  Seotiwn 
ml  vke  traoamint,  cum  qoo  et  plana  Ah^Ib  prinuttes,  qnonmi  nnue 
tUbaa  Athelelmua  fuit,  pnedpiens  eia  pecem  umave  oBem  ;  paoem  il  ob- 
tempenntis  nbi  spondestDr ;  aiit  aliter,  ima,,  Tenun  Roi  ills  Lodonit 
ocomreiu  cum  mil,  pkdad  potim  quun  prceliail  dde^t.  Proiude  at  legilo 
AngUn  priudpatoa  ScotuB  aiibaotiu  Ibret  obaidea  tribnit."  On  thk  punga 
■ee  Mr.  £.  W.  Bobertson,  i.  143,  ii.  4B1 ;  and  Appendix  W. 
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larcH  was  cliieily  raemorable  from  the  fact  that 
lay  liauk  he  stopped  at  the  place  which  had  hithe 
If  Jill;  eh  osier,  ami  there,  opposite  to  the  scene  of  H 
IT.  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortrese  to  gn 
II  and  eurl)  the  turbulent  jieople.  From  that 
t  ill  tlio  next  age  with  all  the  improvement* 
Jays  of  Norman  art,  the  momentarj-  dwellir 
f  Kaldwine  took  the  name  which  it  baa  ever  since  1 

«T  as  1 1  e  -  u  jx>n-Ty  ne .  1 
I  (hi   Oie   death  of  Watcher  the  spiritual  and   ti 
iiialratioii  of  Northumberland  were  again   ec] 
■arldfim  was  first  given  to  a  certain  Alberic  or  j 
Lom  little  is  knowni.    He  was  found  unfit  for  so  i 
■  post :  lie  either  resigned  it  or  was  removed  from 
^t-nt    liack  into  Normandy.^     His   name  appears 
■  aa  a  past  but  not  as  a  present  owner,  whicl 
x'd  not  imply  more  than  the  necessary  loss 
iittaelied    to    the    earldom.^     It    would    seei 
i*illiain  (ben  onee  more  tried  the  temporal  govemn 
I  IlisLiip,  but  a.  Bishop  of  a  very  different  class  fn 
cr.     The    Bishop   of  Contances,    Geof 
10  had   smitten    the   men    of  Somerst 
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Dorset  before  Montacute,  was  sent  to  curb  the  men  of  chap.  xxi. 
Northumberland  J     He,  after  a  while,  resigned  his  thank-  Bobert  of 
less  office  to  his  nephew  Bobert  of  Mowbray,  a  proud, 
stem,  and  gloomy  man,  who  inherited  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  his  uncle.^     In  the  next  reign  he  forfeited  his      1095* 
honours  by  rebellion,  and  the  Northumbrian  earldom  came 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown.' 

The  vacant  bishoprick  William  bestowed  on  a  namesake  wnUam 
of  his  own^  who,  from  a  secular  priest  in  the  church  of  Q^^^lef 
Bayeux,  had  become  a  monk  and  Prior  in  the  monastery  of  ^^J]^ 
Saint  Carilef,  now  Saint  Calais,  in  the  diocese  and  county  Appointed 
of  Maine.'^    He  was  consecrated  during  the  Christmas  5,  loSo; 
Feast^  and  he  plays  a  great  part  in  this  reign  and  in  the  ^^ 
next,  as  a  benefactor  and  reformer  of  his  own  church,  as  Jannaiy  3, 
a  rebel  against  William  Bufus,  and  as  one  of  the  worldly  died  ' 
prelates  who  joined  in  his  persecution  against  the  holy  j^^JT^  *' 
Anselm.     To  him  we  owe  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  Ghnrch  of 
pile  which  supplanted  the  church  of  Ealdhun,  and  whose  begun, 
building  forms  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  history  '^3- 
of  architecture.'^     His  buildings  however  were  not  begun 

^  So  Bugdftle  (Baronage,  56)  infers  from  the  aooount  of  the  foundation  of 
Saint  Mary's  at  York,  Hon.  Angl.  iii.  546,  where  we  read  of  "Grodefridus 
Constantiensis  episoopus,  qui  eo  quoque  tempore  Northanhumbrorum  con* 
Bulatum  regebat/*  The  date  1088  does  not  agree,  aa  Bobert  of  Mowbray 
was  certainly  Earl  in  that  year.  But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  there  is  a 
oonfunon  as  to  the  date,  than  that  G^ffirey  should  have  acted  as  deputy  to 
his  nephew,  as  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  93)  suggests  t 

'  See  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Orderic,  703  B. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  107a,  p.  93.  "  Eo  capto  Bex  junior  Willehnus,  hodieque 
Bex  Henricus  Northymbriam  in  suft  tenet  manu.*^ 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  i;  Will.  Malms,  (rest.  Pont.  272.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  Gloucester  by  Archbishq>  Thomas.  Sim.  Dun.  1080,  p.  10 1. 
The  local  historian  gives  him  an  admirable  character ;  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy  is  less  &Tourable.  He  was  "potens  in  ssbcuIo  et  oris  volubilitate 
promptus,  mazime  sub  Willelmo  Bege  juniore.**  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  I. 
384)  is  naturally  yet  stronger;  with  him  the  Bishop  is  "homo  lingua 
volubilitate  fiicetus  quam  pur&  sapientift  preditus.** 

*  Of  the  importance  of  Durham  In  this  point  of  view  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  my  fifth  volume.  On  William's  works,  see  Hist.  Eod.  Dun. 
iv.  8,  and  the  following  tract  on  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  X  Scriptt.  61. 
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II  af\er  the  d^ath  of  the  CooqiuROT ;  bnt  while  ' 
ill  \i\ed  be  carried  nut  the  grmt  Mcksiasdcsl  ch 
d  iburvli  whieh  Walcher  had  only  desigrncd. 
ddiiig  of  Kmr;  William  and  Queen  Matilda, 
rilliam  ero^stU  the  Alps  to  consult  Pope  Gregoty 
Faits  of  the?  L'burch  of  Dnrfaain.  It  ns  decreed  t 
lUfao'  should  gWe  nrar  to  monks,  aod,  as  the  ren 
le  £«e  wen?  not  enoagh  to  support  three  moiMBteri 
11?  hou£<!S  of  JaiTow  and  Wearmoutb,  tatelr  fotu 
le  episcopal  lands,  shoold  be  merged  in  the  new  cs 
-ona^tety.'  The  scheme  vras  carried  out ;  the  m 
le  two  monai'teries  were  remo^-ed  to  Durham,  and 
id  Wt-arm.iuth  sank  into  cells.'  Bishop  William 
■eliDir  airainst  employing- Englishmen  in  the  higbe: 
astical  offices  in  his  gift.  £aldwine  became  the  &i 
I  the  De«-  monaftery,  and  he  was  sacceeded  in  hU  c 
ur^t.  Another  Englishman  of  the  name  of  L 
as  the  Bishop's  secretary.'  The  buds  of  the  mon 
ow  -fiiaraifJ  from  those  of  the  Bishop,'  and  th 
rion.-  of  Durham  began  and  flourished.*     The  cant 
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tlie  choice  of  resignation  or  making  the  monastic  proteBeioD.  oup.  xxi. 
All  departed  save  the  Dean,  who  was  hardly  persuaded  by 
bis  son,  already  a  monk,  to  become  one  of  the  new  body.' 
Everything  shows  how  stoutly  the  English  clergy,  col- 
I^iate  as  well  as  parochial,  clave  to  their  separate  married 
households. 

Lastly,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Welsh  border.     It  AOiln  of 

would  be  vain  to  try  to  describe  the  endless  civil  wars 

within  Wales  itself,  or  to  reckon  np  all  the  momentery 

princes   of  the  various  rival  dynasties.     Some  of  them, 

as  we  have  seen,  did  not  scmple  to  call  in  Norman  or 

English  allies  against  each  other,  but  such  alliances  were 

commonly   short-lived.      Caradoc    the    son    of  Gm^dd 

had  been  allied  with  William  Fitz-Osbem  agaiflst  Mere- 

dydd  the  eon  of  Owen.    Another  Meredydd  enjoyed  the  i«ndi  hM 

&VOUT  of  both  WiUiamSj  King  and  Earl,  and  received  ^^  ^^ 

lands    in    Herefordshire    which    had    belonged   to   Earl  ^?l^ 

Harold  and  other  English  men.    And  at  the  tihe  ofondydd. 

the  Surrey  those  lands  were  held,  not  indeed  by  Mere- 

dydd  himself,   but    by  his    son   Gruf^dd.'     The    mostTnhaMn, 

powerful  prince   in  Wales  during  these  years  seems   to  ^^,^00. 

have  been  Trahaem  the  son  of  Caradoc — not  the  Caradoc 

of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard — who  is   eaid  to  have 

avenged  the  blood  of  Bleddyn  on  Rhys  of  South  Wales. 

Trahaem  was  himself  billed  in  a  battle  with  Bhys  the  son  Hia  death. 

1079. 

*  BimL  EooL  Dun.  It.  3.  We  read  of  the  chuou,  "  HU  de  acolenl  edn 
qoMn  taliter  ingredl  nuJnenmt." 

■  See  the  Unda  of  "Grifin  fiUns  MuUdoc  "  in  Dcmcnlky,  1B7  b.  In  MM 
«aDti7  m  read,  "Ci»nai  W.  dedit  Muiadoo  B^,"  and  In  another,  "Roz 
W.  coadanavit  geldiim  B^  Hariadoo  «t  poetea  fillo  ejua."  I  oonoeiTe  (hat 
thli  ia  Uare^dd  the  wn  of  Bleddyn,  iriio  is  mentioned  Id  the  Brnt  7 
Tjwjto^an,  1100,  and  hia  aon  GroSydd  in  1113,  p.  140.  Bat,  If  ti^ 
Heredydd  waa  not  dead  at  (he  (tme  of  (lie  Burrey  ;  he  miurt  thecefora  have 
gircn  anna  nffenoe  and  kat  his  lauds,  UioBgh  (Key  were  kept  b;  hia  MB. 
Another  Gm^dd,  or  the  aame,  ^ipean  in  iBo  b  aa  "  Grifin  pnor,"  and  a 
UadocinlSjb. 
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WIUiuD  ii 
Wales. 


Foundji- 
Cardiff 


of  Tewdwr  the  son  of  the  slain  Rhys.'  And  we  might 
almoet  infer  from  the  Welsh  writers  that  it  was  this 
event  which  in  some  way  led  to  the  presence  of  William 
himself  in  Wales.  They  t«ll  us  that  in  the  same  year 
William  the  Bastard,  King  of  the  Saxons,  French,  and 
Britons,  made  his  way  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  David,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  as  a  peacefiil  pilgrim.*  The 
date  mast  be  wrong,  for  in  the  year  of  Gerberoi  WiUiam 
was  otherwise  employed.  But  the  English  Chroniclers 
place  two  years  later  a  great  expedition  of  William  himself 
into  Wales,  in  which  he  freed  many  hundred  men — cap- 
tives no  doubt  carried  off  in  the  inroads  of  the  Britons — 
and  other  writers  speak  of  his  subduing  the  country.' 
Something  no  doubt  was  done  towards  that  end  by  the 
foundation  of  the  caetle  of  Cardiff,  a  foumlation  through 
which  the  immediate  dominion  of  William  was  carried  front 
the  Usk  to  the  Taff,  and  the  beginnings  were  made  of  that 

'  See  Ann.  Camb.  1073,  1076,  1079 ;  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  umJer  Um 
BBmeyeari  WiUiuus,  Hist,  of  Wslw^  iSf,  1S6.  It  ihould  be  noticed  Outt 
Tmhacm  haii  Scottish,  or  more  lijcalf  Irish,  allies. 
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great   occupation  of  South   Wales    which    went    on   soosap.  zxx. 
vigorously  during  the   next  reign.^    Yet   though  a  pil-  WilHMn'i 
grimage  to  Saint  David's  was  certainly  not  William's  only  to8»^t 
motive  in  entering  Wales,  we  can  well  believe  that  he^^'"* 
made  his  way  to  the  distant  home  of  the  British  saint,  and  Sunt 
made  his  oflfering  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  David,  perhaps  ^*^^"' 
with  more  boldness  than  he  had  shown  at  the  shrine  of 
Saint  JBthelthryth.^     The  great  British  see  has  not  come 
under  our  notice  since  it  was  wasted  by  Eadric  seventy      191 1. 
years  before  the  visit  of  William.^     Since  then  it  had 
suffered  a  series  of  misfortunes ;  it  had  been  more  than 
once  sacked  by  heathen  invaders ;  one  invasion,  in  which  Ravages  of 
the  Bishop  Abraham  was  killed^  happened  only  a  short  ^^^g^ 
time  before  William's  own  coming.^    In  the  next  gene- 
ration, the  Norman  conquest  of  South  Wales  at  least 
secured  the  church  of  Saint  David's  from  enemies  of  this 
kind,  but  the  British  Church  now  lost  its  last  trace  of  Bemaid, 
independence,  and  the  succession  of  Norman  Bishops  of  n^j^   "*" 

Saint  David's  begins.  Biahop. 

^  1115. 

§  4.  The  later  legislation  of  William. 
1082 — 1086. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  William's  reign.  Character 
In  its  latest  years  English  afiBdrs  again  received  that  share  loSa-iosS! 
of  heed  at  his  hands  which  they  had  in  some  measure  lost 
since  the  death  of  Waltheof.     The  continuous  history  of 
England  during  these  years  begins  with  a  great  aet  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  William.     The  pride  and  oppression  Pride  and 
of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  ^^^^ 
William's  policy  and  his  better  nature  both  led  him  to  put 
a  stop  to  them.     The  special  atrocities  which  had  distin- 

^  Brut  y  TywyBogion,  1080.     '  See  above,  p.  478.     "  See  toL  i.  p.  348. 
*  Ann.  Camb.  1078.    "Menevia  a  gentOiboB  vastata  eat^  et  Abraham  a 
gentilibus  oodditnr.** 
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oBAF.  xxi.  guished  Odo's  chastisemeDt  of  Northnmberland,  the  exiot- 

tion  of  bribes  from  innocent  men,  the  wholesale  execnti<Bi 

of  men  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  deeds  snch  u 

William  in  his  worst  momente  had  never  yet  either  done 

He  upires  or  approved.     And  now  a  fit  of  ambition  of  a  still  wilder 

P»piwj.      ^"^  seized  on  the  mind  of  Odo.     It  was  a  small  matter  to 

rule  England  and  Normaody,  when,  at  least  in  his  dreams, 

the  lordship  of  the  whole  world  offered  itself  to  him.^     A 

soothsayer  had  prophesied  that  the  successor  of  Hildebrand 

on  the  papal  throne  should  bear  the  name  of  Odo  or 'Otto.* 

So,  some  ages  later,  a  prediction  of  tiie  same  kind  foretold 

that  the  successor  of  Leo  the  Tenth  should  bear  the  name  of 

Hadrian.     In  both  cases  a  vain  ambition  was  roused  in  the 

breast  of  a  prelate  who  had   in   one  way  or  another  a 

footing  in  England,  and  in  both  cases  the  prediction  was 

Hadrian  de  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  another.     Hadrian  de  Castello 

deprived  of  nought  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  in  order  to  vacate  the  throne 

aTth^nd^    which,  when   it  was  vacated,  was  filled   by  Hadrian   of 

Wells.        Utrecht.     We  do  not  find  that  Odo  of  Bayenx  conspired 

Hadrim      ^^^  death  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  but  it  seems  certain 
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head  of  something  very  like  an  army.  Many  of  the  Nonnans  chap.  xxi. 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  among  them  the  Earl  expe^tion 
of  Chester  himself,  were  ready  to  plight  their  faith  to  him  loSa. 
and  to  follow  his  fortunes.^     Odo  was  just  on  the  point  of  ^^?^^*^*^ 
setting  sail  for  Normandy  with  a  great  array,  with  a  view  Hugh, 
to  his  further  journey  southwards.     But  his  schemes  by  no 
means  fell  in  with  the  views  of  his  King  and  brother. 
William^  who  was  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  at  once  set  wmiam 
sail  for  England^  and  suddenly  met  Odo  in  the  Isle  ofi^^wight. 
Wight.^    He  there  gathered  together  a  meeting  of  the 
great  men  of  the  realm,  so  many,  we  may  suppose,  as  could 
be  got  together  at  a  moment's   notice.^    Before   them  He  aoonaes 
William  made  his  complaint  against  his  brother.     Before  the  Anem- 
he  crossed  the  sea^  he  had  entrusted  the  government  of  ^^' 
England  to  the  care  of  Odo.^  The  troubles  of  his  continental 
dominions,  the  revolt  of  Maine,  the  revolt  of  his  son,  had 


as  it  has  sometinies  been  since  t  The  "  senatoroB  Qmritum  "  are  certainly 
the  Cardinals.  The  Hyde  writer  (296)  is  eloquent  on  the  splendour  of  Odo*s 
palace.  Wace  (14310-14331)  seems  to  have  fancied  that  Odo*s  object  was 
to  secure  the  crown  of  England  after  William. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  "  Illi,  quia  Normanni  leves  et  extera  videre  cupidi 
sunt,  protinus  prsesumptori  episcopo,  cui  principatus  Albionis  et  Neustris 
non  suffidebaty  assenserunt.  Ingentes  quoque  fundoe  quos  in  ocdduis 
climatibus  possidebant  deserere  decreverunt  ac  ut  prse&to  prsesuli  trans 
Padum  oomitarentur  per  fidem  spopondenmt.** 

*  lb.  647  A. 

*  lb.  "Congregatis  in  aul&  regali  primoribus  regni**  If  by  these 
words  we  are  to  understand  an  "aula  regalis*'  in  Wight  itself  we  can 
hardly  place  it  anywhere  but  at  Carisbrooke.  There  must  have  been  some 
royal  dwelling-place  in  Wight,  as  William  stayed  there  some  time  in  1086 
(see  p.  694),  and  Carisbrooke  is  most  likely  intended  by  the  entry  in 
I>omesday  (53  5)  about  a  castle  at  Alwinestone.    See  Ellis,  i.  313. 

*  lb.  "Ante  quam  transfret&ssem  in  Normanniam  regimen  AngH« 
fratri  meo  Baiocensi  episcopo  commendaveram.*'  The  Chronicler  (1087) 
says  to  the  same  effect,  ''  He  htefde  eorldom  on  Englelande,  ^d  |>onne  se 
cyng  wses  on  Normandige,  ]x>nne  wses  he  msegeste  on  )>isum  lande."  This  I 
suppose  refers  to  a  commission  later  than  that  of  Lanfirano  at  the  time  of 
Ralph's  rebellion,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  277)  says,  "Hie 
totius  AngUae  yioedominus  sub  Bege  fqit  post  neoem  WiUelmi  filU  Ot- 
bemi." 
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[.  occupied  hie  own  attention,  while  Odo  rnled  la  bis  name  in 
England.  That  ruh>  had  been  a  rule  of  oppression  to  all ; 
Odo  had  ehown  himself  a  tyrant  to  the  whole  reslin.  He 
had  oppressed  the  poor,  he  had  spoiled  the  Church,  a  thing 
which  specially  grieTcd  William's  heart  when  he  thought 
of  all  the  good  and  pious  Kingfi  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  who  had  enriched  the  churches  of  England  for  pur- 
poses far  other  than  those  to  which  their  wealth  was 
applied  by  Odo.'  Lastly,  he  had  persuaded  William's 
knights,  who  were  needed  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  against  the  Danes  and  the  Irieh,  to  leave  their  duty 
and  follow  him  beyond  the  Alps  on  A-ain  schemes  of 
winning  dominion  for  himself.^  How,  William  asked  of 
his  barons,  ought  he  to  deal  with  such  a  brother  as  this  ? 

The  Assembly  remained  silent.  None  dared  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  such  a  criminal.  Then  the  King  himself  spoke 
again.  When  one  man,  he  said,  disturbs  the  common  weal 
of  the  whole  land,  he  should  not  be  spared  out  of  any  per- 
sonal favour.  He  bade  his  barons  seize  Odo  and  put  him 
in  ward.     But  there  was  no  man  there  who  darod  to  lay 
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not  seize  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux^  but  I  do  seize  the  Earl  of  chap.  xxi. 
Kent.     I  seize  my  Earl  whom  I  set  over  my  kingdom,  and 
I  demand  of  him  an  account  of  the  stewardship  which  I 
committed  to  him."  ^     While  the  protests  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  were  thus  unheeded,  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  Odo  im- 
carried  off  to  Normandy  and  was  kept  in  ward  in  the]^^^ 
castle  of  Bouen.^     His  imprisonment  was  heard  of  with 
great  indignation  by  the  Pontiff  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
succeed.     Gregory,   in    his  private   correspondence  with  Vain  inter- 
Hugh  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  used  very  strong  language  Qfogogy, 
indeed  as  to  the  insolence  which  the  King  of  the  English 
showed— certainly  not   for  the  first  time— in  putting  a 
priest  in  prison.     To  William  himself  he  used   milder 
language,  but  he  had  nothing  to  urge  in  Odo's  £EiVour 
beyond  the  stock  passages  of  Scripture  which  were  held 
to  forbid  the  laying  of  pro&ne  hands  upon  the  Lord's 
anointed.^    But  William  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  Odo 

*  I  transUte  Orderic.  The  aame  story  is  tdd  by  William  of 
Malmesbniy  (iii.  277),  and  in  another  place  (iv.  306)  he  attributes  the 
distinction  to  the  prompting  of  Lanfirano.  He  is  iollowed  by  Roger  of 
Wendover,  ii  331. 

The  same  distinction  was  drawn  when  Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbmy  was 
seized  in  the  time  of  Stephen.  WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  24.  "  Bogerios 
itaque  captus  sit,  non  ut  epinopus,  sed  ut  regis  senriens,  qui  et  procura* 
tiones  ejus  administraret  et  solidatas  aodperet.**  So  Gesta  Stephani  (48) ; 
and  we  hear  of  the  subtlety  again  when  the  Chancellor  Bishop  of  Ely  seised 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1190.    Bic.  Diy.  p.  13. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  647  C;  Ann.  Win.  io8a.  "Fiscatis  omnibus  qus  habuerat 
in  caroerem  trusit,  ubi,  si  voluit»  delicta  sua  deplevit."  Of.  Domesday, 
375.  "Ipse  [Odo]  habebat  eft  die  quA  ftdt  captus,  et  postea  fuit  dissai- 
situs."  This  does  not  imply  any  general  confiscation.  See  Ellis,  i  5. 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  277)  has  a  wonderful  story  about  the  treasures 
of  Odo  hidden  in  bags  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  which  seems  to  come  from 
the  same  mint  as  the  kindred  legends  about  Stigand.  The  Evesham  writer 
(97)  looks  on  the  imprisonment  of  Odo,  which  he  describes  as  being  of  the 
harshest  kind,  and,  with  strange  forgetfulness  of  Uter  events,  as  lasting  for 
the  whole  of  Odo*s  life  ("  rex  Willielmus,  contra  iratrem  nefimdum  nimium 
oommotus,  fedt  eum  duiissimis  vinculis  ferreis  alligaii  et  usque  ad  diem 
obitus  sui  in  arcta  custodia  teneri "),  as  a  punishment  fiv  the  sins  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  against  the  church  of  Evesham. 

*  £p.  Greg.  Jaffi,  570.    "Ad  notitiam  tuam  pervenisse  non  dubitama% 
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0BA7.  XXI.  abode  in  prison  till  AYilliam's  general  releaBC  ofliis  prieoQ^n 
on  hia  death-bed. 


Famine  of      The  year   of  Odo's   arreet   is  marked   in   the  Englbh 
'    ''         Chronicles  as  a  year  of  micklc  hunger."     Nest  year  camo 
the  disturbance  between  Thurstjui  and  his  monks  at  Glos- 
LejlBla-      tonbury,  and  the  death  of  Qaeen  Matilda.     But  the  samo 
1083-10S6.  y^""  0'  ^^°  n^^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  a  series  of  acta 
tonching  the  internal  government  of  England,  acts  which 
were  of  the  highest  moment  both  then  and  afterwards. 
These  I  shall  here  record  simply  as  events,  keeping  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  working  and  their  laatiag  consequences  till 
we  come  to  consider  the  last  portion  of  our  subject,  the  re- 
TuiAid     snlts  of  the  Norman  Conquest.   We  first  hear  of  one  of  thosa 
Midwinter  ^eavy  direct  impositions  in  money  which  were  so  specially 
1083-1084.  irksome  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers.     The  King  laid  a 
tax — a  Danegeld — of  seventy-two  pennies  on  every  hide  dT 
land  in  the  kingdom.^     The  conseqaences  of  this  taxation 
showed  themselves  somewhat  later ;  what  we  next  hear  of 
were  measures  of  which  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion, 
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England  was  now  again  threatened  by  the  rival  power  of  ohap.  xxi. 
Denmark.    The  wise  King  Swegen  had  now  been  dead  for  state  of 
eight  years.     His  immediate  successor  was  his  son  Harold,  j^^^,    .* 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard  as  the  fellow-soldier  of  SwegoiEi- 
Waltheof  when  York  and  Northumberland    were  for  a  1076. 
moment  rescued  from  William's  sway.     Of  this  prince  the  5®^,®^ 
characters  given  by  Danish  writers  are  somewhat  contra-  HeixL 
dictory.     In  some  accounts  he  appears  as  slothful   and  '^^    ' 
contemptible^  while  in  others  he  bears  the  character  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  lawgiver.^     But,  whatever  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  in  Denmark^  it  had  no  importance  as 
regards  England.    The  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Reign  of 
Cnut,  the  saint  and  martyr,  was  of  quite  another  kind.  1080-1086. 
The  conquest  or  deliverance  of  England  was  one  of  his 
great  objects.     He  had  himself  taken  part  in  two  English  His  Ibnner 
expeditions.     Besides  that   in  which  he  shared  with  his^^i^Qd. 
brother  Harold,  he  had  also  borne  his  part  in  that  vain  1069,1075. 
raid  on  York  which  had  been   stirred  up  by  Balph  of 
Norfolk  in  the  year  of  his  revolt.^     His  ill  success  on  those 
occasions  rankled  in  his  mind;^  his  marriage  with  Adela 
of  Flanders^  brought  him  into  close  alliance  with  the 
bitterest  continental  enemy  of  William^  and  he  was  ftirther 
called  on  to  undertake  the  enterprise  by  Englishmen  who  He  Is 
sought  his  courts  and  prayed  him  to  come  and  deliver  b,  ^^ 
kindred  i>eople  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  ^f^ 
by  men  of  Roman  speech.^    At  last  his  mind  was  made 

^  On  Saint  Cnut  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  the  fnlleet  aoooimt  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Life  by  ^thelnoth,  Langebek,  iii.  335.  On  Harold's  legisla- 
tion, see  0.  iy.  p.  341,  and  Saxo,  214.  See  also  Swegen  Aggesson,  Langebek, 
i  56,  who  sums  up  his  character ;  '*  Haraldus,  quern  ob  benignitatis  moUi- 
tiem  Cotem  [Hein]  oognominabant,  sucoessit  in  regno.  Hie  primus  leges 
Danis  in  r^gis  electionis  loco,  jam  dicto,  preescripeit  atqne  rogavit.'* 

*  See  above,  p.  584. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  a6i.     "  Yeteris  repulsse  memor.** 

*  See  above,  p.  585. 

*  The  language  of  ^Ethdnoth,  c.  xi.  (iii.  346),  is  very  remarkable;  "An- 
glorum  gens  nobHissima . . .  Haroldo  Bege  fortissimo  a  Willelmo^  AutiraUwn 


Le  ivrold  g^  forth  wiA  dl  the  a^ht  «f  Dfeamnk,  a 

t.:    sreti^  the  blood  of  U>  kJBTii  «te  h^  died  « 

.-.  i:i:i.e«ake.     Th«  nndertldtiiv  «W  pbncd  ob  a  gresl 
:    A  -b-^^^QJ    DaaiA  dnps  an  »id  to  Imv  bca 

.erei  toother  in  the  liaifiisd.  the  nU  wUtk  m  h* 
c^    has    bec^^me    a    stnit.    Md    li»    tlm*    Bide    Oi 
-r-crn  part  oi  Jutland  aa  idaad.     Six  ti^iliiJ  ^i^ 
-    f^nt    cr    [jromiied    br    Cnuts    fktber-io-Iiw-,    tbi 
n-.    ci"   Fjandere."     Olaf    Kjrw    too,   tfae    picas    aac 
:*£ J    King    cf  Xorw»j-,    w^e    stirred   np   to   bear  hia 
:  in  a  work  for  wbich  a  am  of  HarcJd  Hkidnda  mi^l 
T.  x.y  haye  a  Epecial  calL     0!»f  boweTcr  dedined  to  gc 
-ma.     He  had  net  Cnnt'e  skill  or  expninxw  ia  ■»■- 
■-  E-^r  had  the  princes  of  }m  house  Icind  the  saiae  Ind 
ihi-j  En^Iifh  eipeditiom  as  the  pnaces  «f  ttie  hoaie  oj 
r..     BriX.  tb  Q^  he  KX)dd  not  go  himsdf;  he  gUHj 

.rrjicd  01  "he  Danish  King.' 

[^'jLi.i.    r  at  lea^  her  King,  was  thus  ttr^at^ed  bj  i 
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were  leagued  together  to  take  away  the  crown  from  theos&F.zzi. 
head  of  William.     The  King  who  waa  thus  threatened  was 
now  in  Normandj,  engaged  in  a  petty  warfare  against  bia 
vassal  at  Sainte-Susanne.'     He   had   bett«r  Inck  in  his 
dealings  with  the  more  powerinl  enemy,     William  acted  WDHun'i 
with  the  speed  and  energy  with  which  he  knew  how  to  act  '*™^ 
whenever  speed  and  eneigy  best  served  hts  porposes.     He 
crossed  over  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  soldiers 
of  all  kinds  of  arms,  but  among  whom  native  Xormans  seem 
to  have  formed  the  smallest  porticm.     The  more  part  were  Hii  toet- 
mereenariea  hired  from  France  and  Britanny ;   the  days  ""*"*^ 
were  gone  when  William  could  hope  to  win  battles  by  the 
help  of  Norman,  and  even  of  English,  valonr.     But  among 
those  mercenaries  a  brother  of  the  King  of  the  French 
himself,  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Great,  did  not  disdain  to 
serve.*'  These  hirelings,  brought  into  England  like  the 
Brabanfone  of  the  thirteenth  century  utd  the  Italians  of 
the  sixteenth,  formed  a  host  both  of  horse  and  foot  such  as 
had  never  before  sought  this  land,  and  men  wondered  how 
the  land  might  feed  them  all.*     They  were  quartered  on  all 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  6j  l. 

*  Win.  Malmi.  iU.  361. 

*  Chnm.  Fetrib.  1085.  "He  ferde  into  'Ea^itiMoAe  mid  sw»  mycclui 
here  rideudrB  muina  and  guigendnt  ct  Fnmorioe  and  of  BrftluuU^  awK 
lue&e  KT  iat  land  ne  geaohle,  m  }at  menn  wnndredon  hn  [ill  land  mJhte 
eaU  Jioiie  htm  (fedao."  CI  Hist.  Ab.  iL  11.  jSKhelnoth  also  (c.  xiL,  ilL 
349)  menticou  the  nunenAriea  with  other  detaHs  of  WiEiam's  pKfiaratiaiw ; 
"  Willelmaa,  art*  tuiUmdH,  utpote  beUioonu  hania,  Hon  impBtitua,  oaatn  et 
cf^da  mnniie,  toorii  et  fiaat  cum  ^opngnacnlia  '•»"tpll»  circomcingen^ 
nrbiom  muroa  renorare  et  da  vigilaiiHarn  adhilMce,  dlvcnoeqiie  ad  portoa 
nauticaa  onibidias  deputare,  eierdtu  vero  oaiidiicto>  tun  a  Gallia  et  Brit- 
touibiu  qoam  a  Cenonuimii  aggiegalo,  ita  Dibimn  ndea  teplebantor  ut  rix 
Buii  domeatid  fcxdi  aaudore  vidcsentur."  He  adda,  "  Anglia  autem,  quitnu 
noD  minimi  desiderii  Daniel  Bxerdtfis  ftdTentum  didioenuit,  barb«  raden^ 
Bima  ot  exnTiaa  ad  instar  Bomanorum  oo^itBre  et,  ad  deludendum  adven- 
tantdum  viaua,  per  omnia  Ftmndgenis,  quoa  et  Romanoa  did  prntalimna, 
awimilare  pnecepit,  quod  perpaud  feoere."  "Barbaa"  must  at  leait  be 
tnoalated  "whlikera"  In  the  elder  Mnie.  This  atorf  appears  again  In  two 
paaaagcs  of  Matthew  Faria  in  Uie  Oeata  Abbatum,  1.  41  (cC  the  paeaage 
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iiii;:'h  vaspale,  spiritual  and  temporal,  each  man  having 
■•1  a  ci'i'taiti  iiiimWr  of  the  mercanarits  according  to  the 
iirss  of  liis  estatf.'     That  year,  the  Chronicler  tells  us, 
liad  great  pain  and  sorrow,  for  the  King  cansed  all  the 
along  the  sea  coast  to  be  laid  waste,  tbat,  if  his  foe 
\i\<  :i;fninst  him,  he  might  find  neither  food  nor  help 
■  ■  uildrm.ss/     Such  was  the  ruthless  pohcyofEng- 
>  riPiiijiuTur,  a  contrast  indeed  to  the  generous  heart 
V  drCuiler,  who  was  ready  to  risk  his  life  and  kingship 
r  than  laj'  waste  a  rood  of  English  ground.' 
it   till'  stiinn  soon  passed  away.     Discontents  and  dis- 
>;is  ariisi:  in  the  Danish  fleet,  discontents  which  were 
it.'ii.'d  wlitn  Cniit  sent  the  ringleader  of  the  disatfected, 
^^  .1  l.r,ithiT  Olaf,  as  a  prisoner  to  his  father-in-law  in 
Irv-:     In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Cnut  died  by  the 
s^fhis  own  subjects  in  thechurch of  Odensee.*  Hewaa 

ia  Aiipcndii  KK).    Wfth  a  grand  oootempt  of  fact  and  chronoli>gy 
'!.  ■•  VuwnkahaaluT  Bpreti  et  dcrini  Dubilea  Angli,  jugmn  serrttatig  a 
-^  llniti  ui'.wieuteK,  et  niore  Nonjianiioniiu  bartas  radtrs,  cindimos 
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canonized  by  the  Charcli,  and  his  name  was  patriarcbally  chap.  zxi. 
lengthened  by  papal  authority.'     Bnt,  before  the  former  ^^  "•• 
year  waa  oat,  William  knew  that  the  main  danger  had  wiiHwn 
passed  away.     Part  of  his  mercenaries  he  kept  in  England  J^^o^^ 
through  the  winter,  but  part  he  let  go  to  their  own  homes,  ^^"»- 
and  he  kept  the  Midwinter  Feast  at  Oloucester  in  peace.^     1085-1086. 

The  Midwinter  Assembly  of  that  year  was  one  of  the  Midwintar 
most  memorable  in  our  history,  and  we  have  a  more  minute  GlonoMtw. 
record  of  its  acts  than  we  can  often  recover  of  the  acts  of  '^i-***"- 
these  ancient  Parliaments.     The  King  first  held  his  court 
for  five  days  with  his  Witan,  discharging  no  doubt  the 
formal  and  the  judicial  business  of  the  occasion.     Then,  lanfhuu'i 
according  to  the  new  eostom  of  separating  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  aBeemblies,  the  Archbishop  and  his  clergy 
held  their  Synod  for  three  days.^     It  was  in  this  Synod  TJlfcytel  of 
that  Ulfcytel,  the  Abbot  of  Crowland,  was  deposed ;  and  it  depoMd. 
was  donbtless  now  that  Ingulf,  whose  name  has  become  so 
enveloped  in  legend  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as  a 
real  actor  in  real  scenes,  received  the  pastoral  staff  from 
Kiag  William,*     Three  Bishops  were  now     losen,  of  all  of  Eleotha  of 
whom  we  have  already  beard,  Maurice  of  London,  William 
of  Thetford,  and  Bobert  of  Chester,  soon  to  be  of  Coventry. 
All,  it  is  significantly   added,  were  the   King's  clerks.* 
After  this  came  the  great  legislative  work  of  the  Assembly.  Tbe  King 
"  The  King  had  mickle  thought  ard  very  deep  speech  with  w<t^ 

*  Sm  vol  i.  p.  399. 

*  Ctuon.  Petiib.  10S5.  "Ac  ft,  ae  tsjag  geaioda  to  aoSan  >mt  Ui  hoai 
g«ketta  meron,  uid  ne  mthl«D  tu  geforffUn  boon  bra,  ^  lett  he  Bum  yoae 
hei«  Gveu  to  heoA  agene  Ltnde,  uidanmlielieoldon  triium  laude  ofar  winter." 

■  lb.  "  D«  to  t&m  midwintra  ««a  ae  cyng  on  Qlraweoewtre  mid  bia 
witan,  and  betdd  Jieer  bia  bired  t.  dagat  and  aiO^an  ^  aioeblBMop  and 
gebadode  men  luefden  aino0  ^reo  dagaa."    See  above,  p,  388. 

'  See  above,  p.  598. 

'  See  above,  p.  389.  The  ChTonlcler  givea  their  namet  and  aeea,  and  adda, 
"M  vnron  etUle  ^  i^ngea  derecaa."  On  these  Fralatea,  aee  above,  pp. 
371,417,410. 
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cBAP.  XXI.  bis  AVitan."     The  main  subject  of  that  mickle  thong-ht  mai 

deep  speech  was  "  about  this  hmi,  how  it  was  set  and  by 

The  Great  what  men." '     Many  things  would  join  together  at  this 

ordered,    /time  to  make  William  seek  for  a  more  full  and  accniate 

I  report  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom  than  either  he  or  any 

I  other  prince  of  his  time  had  ever  before  thought  of  asking 

/  for.   It  bad  perhaps  been  found  no  easy  matter  to  levy  fiurly 

\  and  accurately  the  Denegeld  of  seventy-two  peonies   on 

c-aoh  hide  of  land.     And  the  threatened  invasion  &om  Den- 

1  mark,  the  immediate  fear  of  which  had  passed  away  but 

I  which  might  easily  come  again,  might  well  make  William 

I  anxious  fully  to  know  what  were  the  real  resources,  military 

Vnnd  material,  of  hia  kingdom.     It  was  to  this  end  that  the 

thought  and  speech  of  William  and  his  cotmsellors  wexe 

directed,  and  the  result  was  Domesday. 

DouESDAT.   '  The  great  record,  the  work  of  our  foreign  King,  stands 

as  a  national  possession  side  by  side  with  the  contemporary 

Its  unique  .'Chronicle  in  our  native  tongue.     Each  is  unique  in  its  own 
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it  was  done  was  very  diSerent  in  different  parte  of  tbe  cuap.  xxi. 
t-ountry.     It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  kingdom  wm 
divided  into  districts,  and   that  different  CommissionerB 
were  Bent  to  each.     In  tbe  case  of  some  of  tbe  midland  The  Mid- 
sbiree  tbe  names  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  pieserved.  miMionos. 
Those  who  took  tbe  Survey  in  Worceetershire  were  four  in 
number,  and  three  of  them  are  already  well  known  to  us. 
We  no  longer  find  among  them  the  names  of  even  renegade 
Englishmen,  as  in  tbe  earlier  commission  for  tbe  redemp- 
tion of  lands.'     The  four  were  Remigius  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Story  of 
who  had,  it  is  said,  once  lost  the  King's  favour,  but  had  Reroigim. 
now  won  it  back  again,'  the  aged  Walter  Giffard,  Henry 
of  Ferrers,  lord  of  Tutbury  and  of  Pifhide,  and  Adam, 
ono  of  the  sons  of  Hubert  of  Rye  and  brother  of  tbe 
Dapt/er  Eudo  of  Colchester.'     In  each  shire  the  Com-  Mode  of 
missiooers  made  their  inquiry  by  the  oaths  of  the  Sheriff,  quir^. 
the  parish    priests,  the   reeves,  and   the   men   generally, 
French   and   English,  of  each  lordship.     They  were   U> 
report  who  bad  held  tbe  land  in  the  time  of  King  £ad- 
ward  and  who  held  it  then ;  what  had  been  its  value  in 
tbe  time  of  King  Eadward  and  what  was  its  value  then ; 
and — no  unimportent  matter  in  William's  eyes — whether 

other  kUeged  datea,  which  ue  nutnifeHtl}  wrong,  are  collected  by  Ellis, 

'  See  above,  p.  i$. 

*  He  wu  once  char^  with  tieaeoD,  but  one  of  his  serruits,  doubtlew 
An  Edgtiibman,  proved  hia  lord's  innocence  by  the  orde»l  of  hot  iron.  Hen, 
Hunt.  113. 

'  See  the  record  from  Heuiing'a  Worceiter  Cartuhuy  in  EUia,  i.  lo ; 
"  Hoc  teatimonlum  totiua  rioecomittttAa  Wireceaatre,  d*to  ucrsmento  jurii- 
junuidi,  Gim&vit,  eihorl&nte  et  wl  id  labonnte  piieainio  et  prudentiadino 
p«ti«  Domino  Wulabmo  epiacopo,  tempore  Begjs  Willeltni  leuiuiis,  ooimm 
principibua  ejuadem  Regis.  Remijpo  sdlket  lincolnieum  episoopo  et  comite 
Walterio  Gii&trdo  et  Henrico  de  Fereria  et  Adam  fhitre  Eudonis  d^lfui 
Regis,  qui  ad  InquirendMi  et  deecribendu  ponscogioDee  et  ooniuetudlMiv 
tam  Regis  quam  princlpum  tuonun,  in  hie  provincit  et  in  pluribus  kliia  ab 
ipao  R<^  destimtU  sunt  eo  tempore  quo  tot«in  An^ism  idem  Bex  docribi 
fedt." 
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.  its  value  couM  in  any  way  be  raised.'  These  details  we 
Iciirn  from  iDfficial  records,  Tlie  natioual  Chronicler  Ipt 
know  how  tlie  poimlar  feeling  at  (he  time  lonkcd  iipoa 
Buch  an  inqiiirj-.  "  Hf  Bent  over  nil  Eofjlniid  into  ilk 
Bliire  his  men,  and  let  tliera  find  out  liow  many  hiindml 
hides  were  in  the  shire,  or  what  the  Kin^  himself  had 
of  land  or  cattle  in  the  land,  or  whilk  rif^hts  he  oug-ht  to 
have  to  twelve  montliB  of  the  shire.  Eke  he  let  write  how 
mickic  of  land  his  Archbishops  bad  and  his  Bishops  and  tiis 
Abbot*  and  bis  Earls,  and  though  I  it  longer  tell,  what  or 
how  miekle  ilk  man  had  that  landholder  was  in  England, 
in  land  and  in  cattle,  and  bow  mickle  fee  it  were  worth- 
So  very  narrowly  he  let  spear  it  out,  that  there  was  nut  a 
eingle  iiide  nor  yard  of  land,  nor  so  mnch  as — it  is  sbamo 
to  tell  and  it  tboug'ht  bim  no  shame  to  do — an  ox  sor  a 
cow  nor  &  swine  was  left  that  was  not  set  in  his  wrili.  And 
all  the  writa  were  brought  to  him  since, '" 

Such  was  the  spirit— a  spirit  which  has  not  wholly  died 
oot  in  our  own  day — with  which  Englishmen  then  looked 
on  this  narrow  spying  out  of  their  homos  and  of  their 
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lives  were  lost.*    The  first  results  of  the  Survey  were  shown  cbap.  xxi, 
in  the  next  year.     While  the  great  inquisition  was  going 
on  William  abode  in  England.     He  held  his  Easter  feast  Whitonn 
aa  usual   at  Winchester,  and   his  Pentecost  as   usual  at  ^x  W«t- 
Westminaterj   and   at   the   last   meeting   he   dubbed  hieJJJ'^^' 
youngest  son,  the  j^theling  Henry,  to  riiler  or  knight.'  >o86. 
But  the  greatest  Assembly  of  this  year  was  held  at  an  ^^^ 
unusual  time  end  in  an  unusual  place.     By   Lammafltide  knight. 
the  Great  Survey  was  made.     William  now  knew  how  this  finigi,^'^^ 
land  was  set  and  by  what  men.     It  would  seem  that  the  J""?  >o86- 
summer  months  had  been  passed  by  him  in  going  to  and 
fro ;'  the  process  of  taking  the  Survey,  and  the  disturb- 
ances to  which  the  inquiries  gave  rise,  may  well  have  colled 
here  and  there   for  his   personal  presence.     And   now  aGemdtuT 
Mickle  Gem6t  indeed  was  held,  not  within  or  without  the  Aiiungt  i^ 
walls  of  any  city,  but  on  the  great  plain  where  William  had  '°^''- 
once  before  reviewed  his  victorious  army  after  the  Conquest 
of  Enghmd  was  over.*    All  the  Witan,  and  all  the  land- 
ownerB  of  England   who  were   worth   summoning,   were 
gathered  together  at  Salisbury.     The  royal  quarters  were 
doubtless  fixed  in  tbe  castle  on  the  hill  where  Osmund's 
minster  was  rising,'  while  the  plain  itself  was  well  fitted 
for  the  encampment  and   assembling  of  a  bo<ly   whose 
numbcre  were  handed  down  by  tradition  as  no  less  than 

'  Flor.  Wig,  1086.     "Vei«to  out  terra  mitltU  cladibua  iiiile  prucodcu- 

libllB." 

'  Chron.  Pctrib.  1086.  "  He  dublnula  his  suiiii  Heiiric  to  riHBro  (>»r." 
\Vc  h»ve  Icwt  the  wonJ  ridif  =  Riltcr,  rheralier,  in  this  nanse,  one  which 
wM  not  yet  taken  by  hityht.  The  religioua  part  of  the  ceremony  wan 
perbrmed  by  Lui&uic.  Ord.  Vit.  665  D;  "Hunc  LMfnncuii,  duin 
juvenile  robui  attingere  vidit,  ad  arm*  pro  deteniaoliB  re^  suatulit, 
eumque  loricA  induit  et  galcam  capiU  ejus  impoBuit,  eique  u(  Itcgil  filio 
ei  in  regidi  $ltmmiUi;  noto  militiie  cingulum  in  nomine  Doniini  ciDiit." 
He  bad  already  doiiF  die  same  servioe  for  William  Bufiu.  Will.  Malms. 
Iv.  305. 

■  Cia<m.  Petrib.  toaC.  "SySfian  he  leide  abutan  nra  fiet  he  com  to 
IiBTningnan  to  Seanbyrlg." 

■  See  above,  p.  316.  '  See  above,  p.  416. 

Y  y  a 
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.  eixty  tliousand.'  lo  this  great  meeting;  a  decree  w 
'  passed  whieh  is  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  pieces  ut'  1<^S- 
latioii  in  the  whole  history  of  Eugland.  It  was  one  which 
fell  hack  on  the  legislation  of  earlier  timee.  When  the 
feudal  rt^latiou  had  first  begun  to  grow  mi  ou  tlie  contlueQb, 
the  earlier  Prankish  Emperors  and  Kings  had  taken  care 
that  the  oath  taken  on  commendation  to  an  inferior  lord 
should  not  interfere  with  the  higher  and  earlier  du^  which 
the  subject  owed  to  the  sovereign  ns  head  of  the  Statti. 
The  capitularies  both  of  Charles  the  Great  and  of  Charkii 
the  Bald  expressly  require  iin  oath  of  allegiance  from  all 
the  inhabitants  of  their  kiugdoms,  whether  the  moo  of 
it'sser  lords  or  not.^  But,  as  the  royal  power  had  less<mcd, 
this  wholesome  praclico  had  gone  out  of  use.  Wherever 
military  tenures  had  come  in,  it  was  be^iuning  to  he  held 
that  he  who  had  plighted  hia  faith  to  a  lord  who  waa 
the  man  of  tlie  King  was  the  man  of  that  loi'd  only,  and 
did  not  become  the  man  of  the  King  himself.^  It  vaa 
begiiniing  (o  be  held  that,  if  such  a  man  followed  hia 
immediate  lord  to  battle  against  the  common  eovereiga, 
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t«  this  doctrine]  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  that  chaf  »i. 
both  France  and  the  Imperial  kingdoms  foil  in  pieces. 
William  himself  n-ould  have  been  amazed  if  any  one  of  his 
Norman  vaBsale  had  refused  to  draw  his  sword  in  a  war 
with  France  on  the  score  of  duty  towards  the  common 
over-lord.  In  England,  where  the  growth  of  feudal  ideas 
had  lagged  so  far  behind  their  coorse  in  other  lands,  how- 
ever lightly  men  might  trifle  with  their  oaths  either  to 
King  or  lord,  no  one  before  Wijliam's  coming  would  have 
maintained,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  duty  to  the  personal 
lord  stood  higher  than  duty  to  the  chief  of  the  State.  But, 
with  the  coming  in  of  William's  foreign  followers,  bred  up 
as  they  were  in  continental  notions,  a  new  danger  seemed  to 
spring  up  which  might  threaten  England  with  the  fate  of 
Gaul.  This  danger  William  determined  to  check  before  it 
showed  itself  in  its  fuln^.  He  had  made  op  his  mind  to 
be  full  King  over  the  whole  land,  to  be  immediate  sovereign 
and  immediate  lord  of  every  man  within  it.  A  statute  was 
passed  that  every  freeman  in  the  realm  shonld  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  King  William,  the  oath  that  he  would  be  faithful 
to  him  within  and  without  England,  that  he  would  keep  his 
lands  and  honours  with  all  bithfulness,  and  would  defend 
him  before  all  men  against  alt  enemies.*  The  stutnte  was 
passed,  and  it  was  at  once  carried  into  effect.  The  whole  All  take 
Assembly  which  had  been  brought  together,  "  whose  men  WiiUun. 
soever  they  were,  all  bowed  to  him  and  were  his  men,  and 
swore  to  him  faithful  oatlis  that  they  would  be  faithful  to 
him  against  all  other  men."  ^     The  grent  work  of  William's 

Stephuii,  17  ;  "  Addebuit  et  illoa  non  id  n^&m  nukjeatateiD  jurAase,  nee 
ttin  in  GdeliCatem  domini  aui  unut  moviwe," 

'  Stubbe,  Select  Ch&rten,  80.  "  Statuiinua  ut  omiiis  Uber  homo  f<edere 
•t  wcraroento  affirmet,  quod  infra  et  extra  Angliam  Willelmo  Regi  Gdelca 
eve  volant,  t«me  et  honorem  illiuB  omni  fidelitate  cum  eo  aervare,  et  uite 
euin  contra  inimicoa  defeniJere." 

'  Chron.  Petdb.  10S6.  "Ealle  hi  bugon  to  him  and  wsron  hii  menu, 
and  him  hold  altae  iworon  |at  hi  woldon  ongsan  enlle  oSre  men  him  holde 
bean,"    The  direct  conDexion  between  the  Survey,  the  AsKmbly,  and  the 
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.  reign  was  ti)  make  Engliiiicl  for  cvi>r  after  an  iindmded 
kin^lom.  It  was  on  tbat  day  that  thU  gn-at  work  was 
pnt  into  the  formal  shape  of  a  written  Ihw. 

William  h&d  thu^  both  completed  atid  sectiri'd  his  con- 
quest.  He  had  not  only  comiiicred  the  liind,  but  he  lutd 
conquered  the  tendencies  to  anarchy  and  division  which 
liirktd  both  in  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  and  la  the 
new  institutiom<  which  he  bad  himself  brought  in  and  {be- 
tercd.  His  work  in  Eng'land  was  now  done,  and  ho  left  hts 
island  kingilom  never  to  come  back  to  it-  But,  before  h« 
went,  he  had  yet  to  mark  his  last  days  in  Gngiland  by  one 
more  act  of  fiscal  oppression.  He  did  after  his  wont,  the 
Cbronit'ler  tells  us  ;  he  gathered  "  mickle  soot  oE  his  men 
where  ho  might  have  any  charge  to  bring  against  them, 
whether  with  right  or  otherwise."'  The  Survey  enabled 
him  to  levy  his  Duneg^ld  with  greater  e:iaetness  and 
greater  harehness ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquered  at 
least,  right  would  naturally  seem  to  be  httle  recked  of  in 
his  doings,  Thuy  might  well  draw  u  contrast  between 
■William's   rnle  ami   the   rult>   of   that   earlier    conqueror 
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Apulia.*     His  eieter  Christina  about  the  eame  time  took  oo^.  xxi. 
the  veil  in  the  abbey  of  Romsej,  of  which  before  manv  ^"'^ 
years  she  became  the  Abbess.^  ^^ 

§  6.    The  Last  Buys  of  WiU'tam. 
Augutt — Septemler,  1087. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Pbydcal 
the  Conqueror.  And  the  year  in  which  William  died,  like  q,(,q,  ^f 
the  year  in  which  he  came  into  England,  was  a  year  of  J^||^^JJ- 
signs  and  wonders.  No  comet  indeed  blazed  in  the  heavens, 
but  men  deemed  that  they  saw  nearer  and  darker  signs  of 
God's  wrath  upon  the  earth.  The  year  of  the  great  gather- 
ing at  Salisbury  had  itself  been  a  year  of  deep  sorrow. 
Besides  the  tumults  which  had  followed  on  the  taking  of 
the  Survey,  besides  the  last  and  most  hateful  extortion  of 
money,  it  was  a  year  of  evil  in  the  physical  world.  "  It 
was  a  very  heavy*  year  and  toilsome  and  sorrowful  in  Eng- 
land in  murrain  of  cattle ;  and  com  and  fruits  were  sprout- 
ing, and  such  mickle  bad  luck  was  there  in  weather  such 
as  man  might  not  lightly  think  of;  such  mighty  thunder- 
ing and  lightning  was  there  that  it  slew  many  men, 
and  ever  it  grew  worse  with  men  more  and  more."*  Of 
the  last  year  itself  the  picture  is  yet  more  fearful.  It 
needs  all  the  strength  of  our  ancient  tongue  to  set  forth 
the  full  horrors  of  such  a  time.     "  It  was  a  very  heavy 

'  ChTOd.  Fetrib.  10S6.  "  Eadgar  sCeling,  jEdvurdea  nueg  cyngee,  beah 
In  frain  him,  for^ig  he  n^fJe  na  mjcelne  wiirSscipe  of  Mm,  ac  Be  lulmihtiga 
God  him  gife  wurSecipe  od  |«m  toweord&D."  Florence  sayB,  "  Eo  tempore, 
cUto  Endgams,  licentia  a,  Roge  fiapetnttii  cum  cc.  militibua  m&re  tranriit, 
ct  Apuliam  aililt,"  Williua  of  M&hneiibury  (iii.  151)  does  not  mention  this 
Apuliim  expedition. 

'  Chrun.  Petrib.,  Flor.  Wig.  toSG.  Christina's  luids  are  found  in 
Domeaday,  tCo,  344.  One  estate  in  Warwick nbire  bad  been  held  by  BmI 
Kodwiae;  of  another  it  is  said  diHtinctJy,  *'  Rex  dedit  CristiniL'." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.    The  Chronicler  adde,  "  Gebete  hit  God  elmihtigm 
(loQQa  bis  wiUa  ry."   On  the  words  "corn 
Bee  Mr.  Eorle's  note,  p.  353. 
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ml   a  yi*;iL'  of  mighty  EickneEs  in  tbis  land.      Such 
■  c^imc  iijii'n  men  tliat  well  nigh  every  other  man  w« 
^^-^^^   evil,  and  that  80  strongly  that  many  men 
f  lit,.  ,  vil.     Thon  came  there  through  the  mickle 
,  .A'  uliirli  w.'  have  before  told  such  mickle  hanger 
II    1- ii-land  that  many  men  died  sadly  through  tha 
r.     .\I:is  liow  sad  and  raeful  a  tide  was  that !     Then 
iv|f!ii>.!  men  i:iy  driven  fiill  nigh  to  d«th,  and -then 
!».■  shfLi-].  huiii^or  and  qaiU  slen-  tliom.     Who  is  there 
i:n  lu.L  fi-rl  .■^iid  for  such  a  tide?  or  who  is  so  hard  of 
lli:it   hi^  wimkl  not  weep  over  such  evil  luck  ? ""      It 
1    y.'iir    tod    of   public    misfortunes    of   other    kinds. 
m  imd  oIIkt  t'^wns  had  been  burned  not  many  years 
;-  iiml  now  Saint  Pant's  minster  was  again  burnetl 
tho  niosi  and  best  part  of  the  city,  and  many  other 
■r?    wer.'   Imniod  and  well  nigh  all  the  head  t«wn,- 
isilaiid.'      Rut   the  horrors  of  storm,  fire,  pestilence. 
linger   were  n.it  all;  it  was  a  year  marked  by  wars 
"■liliiig^,  liy  (be  crimes  of  men  and  by  the  deaths  of 
.('  r.ti..\vn.     T:  .■  wond.Ts  of  the  year  seem  to  have  so 
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of  Seville.^^  Both  in  England  and  in  Normandy  many  of  chap.xxi. 
the  chief  men  of  the  land  died.*     Our  Chronicler  records  I>«ftth8  in 
the  death  of  Bishop  Stigand  of  Chichester,  Abbot  Scotland  of 
Saint  Augustine's,  Abbot  Thurstan  of  Pershore,  and  jElfsige 
the  last  of  the  Abbots  of  Bath.     And  in  this  year  too  died 
the  lord  of  them  all,  William  England's  King.^ 

Tlie  warfare  in  which  William  met  his  death  was  one  Dispute 
which  formed  an  unworthy  iind  undignified  end  to  such  a  ^^^^ 
career  as  his.    The  French  Vexin,  the  border  land  of  France  Vexin. 
and  Normandy,  had  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between.  J|^ 
the  Kings  of  Paris  and  the  Dukes  of  Rouen.     The  Norman  Ceded  to 
writers  held  that  it  had  been  ceded  by  King  Henry  to  Duke  ^^  ^ 
Robert  as  the  reward  of  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom  by 
Norman  arms.'*     It    was   only  during   the  confusion   of  Reaimexed 
William's  childhood  that  the  district  had  been  again  an-  ^  ^^^ 
nexed  to  France,  and  William  hiad  failed  to  reclaim  it  only  lien's 

childhood. 

through  his  being  occupied  in  such  greater  matters  as  the 
conquests  of  Maine  and  England.*    jWe  can  well  believe  incursions 
that  a  border  warfare  often  went  on  ^Wng  the  frontier,  but  it  F^nch  at 
would  seem  that  just  at  this  time  the  raids  of  the  French  Mantes. 

^  On  this,  the  only  reference  to  Spanish  affairs  in  our  Chronicles,  see 
Mr.  Earle*8  note,  p.  354.  The  Chronicler  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
conquest  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  in  1085  with  his  defeat  in  1086  or  1087. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "Eac  on  )>i8an  ilcan  londe  on  J»m  ilcan  geare 
for^ferdon  manega  rice  men."  He  then  counts  up  the  prelates  mentioned  in 
the  text.  On  Stigand,  see  above,  pp.  405,  416  ;  on  Scotland,  p.  409;  on 
Thurstan,  p.  384 ;  on  ^Elfsige,  p.  385.  For  the  like  remarkable  deaths  in 
Normandy,  see  below,  p.  703. 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "And  )»  heora  eaUra  hlaford,  Willehn  Englae- 
landes  cyng,  |>e  we  £r  beforan  embe  spsecon."*  This,  and  the  entry  just 
before  in  1085,  mark  the  earliest  use  of  the  strictly  territorial  style  in 
English.    See  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  B.  The  homage  of  the  reigning  Count  Drogo,  the 
son-in-law  of  ^thelred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1 29),  was  transferred  to  Normandy 
with  his  own  consent ;  **  Hoc  libentissime  concessit,  hominioque  fiM;to  dum 
avixit  prse&to  duci  fideliter  servivit." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.  "  Majoribus  sibi  cuiis  in  Csenomannenses  vel  Anglos 
crescentibus  conticuit,  et  contra  Henricum  dominum  suum  seu  Philippum 
filium  ejus  pro  Vulcassino  pago  anna  levare  distulit." 
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xsi.  commanders   in   Mant«B  became  of  nnusnal   tmportance., 
Two  captains,  Hiig-li  and  Rulph,  of  whom  the  (alter  hot* 
the  fitting  name  oi  Malcokln,  harried  all  the  neig-hbouring'' 
districts  of  Normandy,  eepeoially  the  land^  of  William  of 
BrGt£uil,  the  brother  of  the  imprisoned  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  those  of  Roger  of  Ivry,  the  sworn  brother  of  th©  lord 
wn      of  Oxford.'     On  this,  Willt&m  eent  to  Philip,  not  merely 
luiio    complaining  of   the    damage    done   by  hia  ofiicen),    but 
*■        domanding  the  cession   of  the  whole  province,  with  the 
towns   of  Pont-IseTe,   Chaumont,    and    Mantes,     l^rrible 
threats  were  added,  unless  the  disputed  dietrict  were  at  onoe 
given  up,*  but  William  was  at  that  moment  not  altogether 
im'ii    ready  to  carry  out  his  threat*  in  person.     The  bulk  of  bis 
body  had  so  increased  that  he  was  driven  to  seek  medical 
means  to  lessen  it.  When  in  England  he  hud,  it  is  said,  bMQ 
used  to  withdraw  for  mtnlical  treatment  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,'  and  now  he  found  it  good 
to  keep  himself  for  the  like  piiri^se  within  the  walls  of  bia 
Norman  capital.     He  was  now  keeping  quiet  in  Lis  palace, 
under  a  prescribed  treatment  of  drink  and  diet,*     King 
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of  God,  he  would,  when  he  roee  up  again  and  went  to  ch&f.  xxi. 
mass,  lig'ht  a  hundred  thousand  candles  at  the  expense  of 
King  Philip.'     He  kept  his  word;  about  the  middle  ofwoiUm 
August,  when  the  cora  was  in  the  fields,  the  grapes  in  v^. 
the  vineyards,  and  the  apples  in  the  orchards,*  he  led  forth  ^^""^ 
his  troops  to  gather  in  the  rich  spoil  of  the  fruitful  season. 
All  was  laid  waste;  all  was  overthrown;  the  thought  ofH^ 
mercy  passed  ntterly  away  from  William's  mind ;  the  ruin    ^^^ 
and  deaths  of  multitudes  were  to  pay  for  the  insult  offered 
to  him  by  their  King.'     At  last  he  reached  Mantes  itself. 
The  defenders  of  the  town  had  come  forth  to  see  at  least,  if  Willum 
they  could  not  hinder,  the  harrying  of  their  fields ;  friends  Mantw. 
and  foea  pressed  through  the  gates  together,*  and  now  the  fj^^'*' 
candles  of  William's  churching  were  lighted  in  all  their 

'  PhOip'B  jest,  such  w  It  is,  Is  given  In  two  or  three  tormt  la  WQUmii  of 
Malmeabuiy  (iU.  l8j),  Waoe  C14187),  R,  WendoTor  {il.  a8),  M.  P«™ 
(i-  33)'  William  preserves  one  veiy  cli»r»cteriatic  feature  of  the  Conquaror'i 
answer ;  "  Talia  per  reeutrectionem  et  ■plendorem  Dei  pnmnntiana,  quod 
■oleret  ex  mduBtri&  talia  lacraincnta  facere,  qiue  ipso  hiatu  oriji  temficum 
i|uiddam   audltonim  menlibua   luBonareDt."      Wace   (i^ig;)  makes   the 

"  Quant  jo.  dutil,  releverai,  Uille  chandeles  li  oferu, 

Dedenz  ea  terre  k  mewe  irai,  Lumeignona  de  fust  i  an, 

Ricbe  ufirende  li  porterai,  E  far  por  feu  en  som  luira." 

'  Will.  Matmg.  iii.  181.  "Quando  et  segeteu  in  agna,  et  botri  In  vineis, 
et  poma  in  Tiridariia."  This  surely  comes  from  a  ballad.  Orderio,  655  D, 
gives  ue  the  &ct  in  prose,  vhen  he  qieakK  of  the  "ooncuIcaUo  segetum  et 
oiHtirpatio  vinearum."  But,  comparing  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
Cbronidcs,  it  would  seem  that  Orderic  is  wrong  in  placing  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition  in  the  U«t  week  of  July. 

'  The  reflexion  is  from  William  of  Malmeebury,  iii.  ]8l ;  "Omnia  pro. 
tcrit,  cuncta  populntur;  nihil  erst  quod  furentis  animum  mltigaret,  ut 
injurinm  Inaolenter  aoceptom  niultarum  dlspenilio  ulcisceretur."  Our  own 
Chronicler  seems  abocked  at  William *s  breach  of  the  duty  of  a  vasH^  ;  '*  For 
Willelm  cyng  of  Normandige  into  France  mid  fyrde,  and  hergode  uppan  hii 
agcnne  hlaford  Philippe  )iam  cynge,  and  iloh  of  his  mannm  myoelne  dsl," 

'  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.  "Cum  exercitu  auo  Mandantum  ex  improviao  renit, 
et  cum  castrensibae  mixtim  intrant ;  milltes  enim  occulte  exierant,  ut 
viderent  couculcationem  segetum  auarum  et  exstirpaUonem  vineanun,  quas 
Asccllnus  Goellua  pridie  quam  Rex  advenisset  cum  Normamtonun  Tiiiboi 
devastaverat.  Irruena  itaque  exercitus  R^is  cum  oppidania  porta*  per- 
tiansivit." 
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cgu>.  itxr.  bnghtnoEg.  He  had  reached  a  spot  which  had  hew 
meniorabk  on  two  occasions  m  his  earlier  life.  Mant'CGfaad 
been  tho  town  wht-re  the  hosts  of  France  were  gslhered  for 
that  great  invasion  of  Normandy  which  had  bcon  broaglit  to 
nought  on  the  day  of  Mortemer,'  It  wjis  the  town  wlio«o 
princes  lie  had  been  long  before  Buspected  of  having  made 
away  with  by  the  help  of  the  poisoner's  howl.^  The  citj-  of 
AValt^r  and  Biota  was  now  the  border  fortress  of  France, 
and  the  helplees  burghers  paid  the  penalty  for  the  silly  jests 
Utter  of  their  King.  To  the  mi#r  ruin  whioli  William's  hand 
of  Mantta.  "Tought  that  day  it  is  owing  that  nothing  is  left  in  Mant«i 
which  can  be  assigned  to  his  age  or  to  the  ages  Itvfore  him. 
The  noble  church  whose  two  lofty  towers  of  open  work 
attract  the  eyes  of  i-very  passor  by  may  haw  risen  slowly 
from  the  ground  by  the  help  of  the  poethmnous  bounty  of 
the  repentant  destroyer.*  But  there  is  not  a  stone  in  its 
soaring  arcades  which  can  havo  been  wrought  within  a 
centnry  after  William's  fatal  visit.  The  other  omamentii 
of  the  town,  the  civic  palace,  the  tower  of  another  church 
which  hfiR  wh.-Ilv  T.^ri^hM-  belon.r  In  diivs  Inler  still.      On 
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stumbled,  Bome  say  on  the  brink  of  a  ditch,  some  say  on  ohap.  i 
the  burning  embers ;   the  body  of  the  bulky  King  was  Willun 
thrown  foi-ward  against  the  tall  iron  pummel  of  his  saddle ; 
he  kept  his  seat,  but  the  pain  of  the  blow  was  such  that  his 
eageraees  was  quenched,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded.' 

The  Conqueror  had  now  received  his  death-wound.  It 
was  an  unworthy  fate  indeed  for  one  who  had  so  often 
braved  death  in  bo  many  nobler  and  more  awful  shapes  to 
fall  at  last  by  such  on  ignoble  chance  as  the  atumble  of  his 
horse  among  the  burning  embers  of  Mantes.  And  yet 
poetic  justice  itself  might  well  be  fiatisficd  when  the 
mighty  warrior  and  ruler,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had 
never  before  stooped  to  mere  useless  and  brutal  havoc,  had 
to  pay  his  life  as  the  penalty  for  thus  lowering  himself  to  He  la 
the  level  of  meaner  men.^  Faint  and  suffering  from  the  rough. 
shock  and  from  the  internal  wound,  William  turned  away 

'  Will.  Mklma.  iii.  iBl.  "  Qua  lucoeua  eitulu-atiu,  dum  auos  audvdiu 
incitat  at  igni  kdjici&nt  pkbuU,  propiua  SBmiima  sacccdelu  foci  calore  et 
»iift.iiTni.«lia  leatia  inteqiulit&te  morbum  nactuB  oat.  Kcimt  quidun  qitod 
pmruptua  [btwun  Bonipea  tnuuiliuiu  inCeraaea  eeeaoria  niperit,  quod  In 
uiteriori  parte  aells  venter  pratuberabst."  The  uther  venion  comes  From 
Wace,  141131 

"  Partnl  U  vile  trespwisout  "  Far  grant  air  avant  aullJ, 

Sot  un  cheval  ke  mult  amout,  Li  Kcia  Be  tint  k'il  ne  chal. 

En  un  araiz  miat  aea  doiu  piez,  Et  il  por  Co  mult  ae  bisca 

Must  toat  lea  out  k  aei  tachiez  ;  A  son  ar^OD  u  il  hurta." 

The  tall  aaddle-bowH  showD  in  the  Tapeatiy  vilt  be  remembered.     William 

of  Jumilges  (vii.  44)  is  vaguer,  but  nearly  tu  the  name  effect ;  "  Qnnm 

Willelmoa  Bex  oppidum  Meilauta  aauliena  flammis  ultridbua  tradidisaet, 

pondere  armorum  et  labors  clamoriH  quo  auoa  exhortabatur,  ut  fertnr,  arvinL 

iateiitinorum  ejus  liquetactS,  infirmari  noD  modjce  CKspit."    Orderic  (656  A) 

la  vaguer  atill,  but  the  epithet  which  he  kuea  ia  not  without  meaning ; 

"Tunc  ex  nimio  leatu  ac  labore  ptii^UMfinui  Bex   GailUlmui   infinnatua 

*  Chron.  Petrib.   1087.      "Reowlic  Jiing  he   dyde,  and  reowlioor  him 

ftelamp.  Ha  reowlicer  t  Him  geyfelade,  and  fiat  him  atranglice  eglade. 
HwBEt  nueg  ic  teollan  f  Se  ecearpa  deafi  ^  ne  forlet  ne  rice  menn  ne  heane, 
aeo  bine  geoam."  Men  aeeni  almoet  to  have  doubted  whether  the  Conquerur 
was  subject  to  aickuciia  and  death  like  other  men. 
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XI.  from  his  ecbemee  of  v? n^cance,  and,  inet^wl  of  carrrioj?  £ 
wasting  arms  auy  fuithiT  witliini.hodnminifnis  of  his  nve^- 
loril,  he  was  himself  borne,  a  sick  or  ruthcr  n  'IWnff  min,  to 
Rouen.  Tliere  he  6rst  took  up  his  quarU-rs  in  thr'  i»larp, 
hut  presently,  findini^  the  aoiae  and  busUt  of  the  capital  too 
much  for  his  Binking  frame,  he  cnused  himself  to  be  mni-rd 
,  out  of  the  city  to  tho  ]»riory  of  Sainf  Gervase,  which  elands 
"  on  the  hill  overlooking  Uouen  from  the  west.  There  a 
crypt,  the  oldegt  ecclesiastical  work  to  be  seen  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  crypt  already  ancient  in  William's  days,  covers  the 
remains  of  some  of  tbc  earlicHt  apo«tle«  of  north«m  Ganl. 
There  was  the  tomh  of  the  British  Mellon,  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Normandy;  and  there  the 
Norman  lord  of  all  Britain,  who  had  so  lately  received  the 
submission  of  Mellon's  native  land,  came  to  spend  the  short 
Bjian  of  life  which  was  still  left  to  him  on  earth,'  There 
William  lay  for  several  weeks  of  sickness  and  pain  ;  bnt  he 
never  to  the  hour  of  his  death  lost  either  the  possession 
of  his  senses  or  his  full  command  of  speech.''  We  are  loM 
that,  when  the  news  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  him 
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mig-ht  fear,  when  there  was  a  chance  that  the  rod  which  chip.  xxi. 
had  been  so  long  and  bo  mightily  wielded  by  William  the 
Great  should  pass  into  the  feeble  hands  of  the  wayward 
Robert.     But,  while  men's  hearte  were  thus  bowed  down,  De»Ui  of 
one  man,  the  noblest  spirit  in  all  William's  duchy,  was  Hugievill*. 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.     Perhaps  while  William  ^^f'  '■*' 
was  harrying  the  Vexin,  perhaps  while  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed at  Rouen,  the  soul  of  Gulbert  of  Hugleville,  the  man 
who  had  refused  to  stain  bis  hands  with  the  spoils  of  Eng- 
land, passed  away  in  peace.^     Nor  did  Gulbert  die  alone ; 
in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  England  this  year  was  noted  Other 
as  a  year  of  death  among  men  of  note,  as  if  the  King  of  Konuudy. 
Men  who  was  passing  away  could  not  go  out  of  the  world 
without  a  fitting  following.^     And  far  away  at  Bruges,  Detth  of 
while  William  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  deed  of  wrong  Auguat  14, 
at  Mantes,  Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Godwine  ended  her  '°^^ 
days  in  peace. * 

Meanwhi^  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  holy  men  were 
gathered  round  the  bed  of  William  to  prepare  their  mighty 
master  for  his  great  change.*     But  one  was  wanting  whose  Williun 
words  of  rebuke  or  comfort  William  specially  longed  for  in  ^^gelmT 
that  hoar,  one  towards  whom,  stern  as  he  had  been  towards  **"  •*"*" 
othersj  he  hb,d  ever  been  meek  and  lowly .^     Of  all  thebim. 

>  Ord.  Vtt.  6G4  A.  "Dum  Ii«i  adhuc  a^grotoret,  ci^iiatuB  ejusdem 
Guilbertus  AlfitgienuB,  iiliua  Kicardi  de  Huglevilla,  vir  bonuB  et  umplei, 
jix.  Kal.  Sept.  defunctua  est."  This  would  be  Aug.  14,  tbe  dfty  before 
Willinm's  hurt  at  MoDtea,  according  to  tbe  reckoning  of  our  ovn  nriters. 
See  above,  p.  699. 

'  Orderic  gives  a  list  in  G64  A.  He  makes  two  curious  comment* ; 
"  Moriente  duce  suo  Nomuuuii  multss  lacrimas  fuilerunt.  n  non  pro  Ulo, 
saltern  pro  amicis  et  cognatia  Buia  qui  tunc  mortui  Bunt."  And  ogun ; 
"  Beati  qui  bene  mortui  Bunt,  qui  letiunntw  desolatee  reglonia  ac  defenaore 
carentis  Don  videmnt." 

'  See  above,  p.  159,  and  Appendix  L. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "Circa  ilium  pnesules  et  abbates  et  religioai  viH 
oommorabantur,  et  morituro  principi  aalubre  consilium  perentua  vitse  lar- 
giebaatur." 

'  Eadmer,  Yit.  Ana.  i.  6,  47.    "Rex  ipse  Wilhelmua  .  .  .  quamvis  ob 
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Verdicl  of 
pliyiiioiuiui. 


prelates  of  Normandy,  the  one  to  whom  William's  Uiouglit* 
firet  turned  as  the  chosen  physician  of  liiasoul  was  thi-  holy 
nimi  who  Bat  in  the  seat  of  Uerlwin.  At  thu  bidding  fif 
his  sovereijrn  Anselin  came  from  BiK  to  Rouen,  but  l)t>  mh« 
himself  smitten  by  sickness,  iind  the  Lijnftnsiir  and  \ua 
expectant  penitent  never  met  u^in.*  But  amuiig  ibe 
nasembleil  prelates  wore  men  able  Ut  deal  »ith  the  diM^'^os 
of  William's  body  as  well  aa  with  those  of  bis  BouL  For 
among  them  was  Gilbert  of  Lic^ieux,  skilled  in  the  h^'alin^; 
Art,  and  bis  skill  and  tb&t  of  his  fcllotv-leeehcs  told  lum 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  William  on  earth. 
Thi)  death-bed  of  William  was  a  death-bed  of  all  Ibrmal 
devotion,  a  death-bi'd  of  penit«<nce  which  we  may  trust  waa 
more  than  formal.*  The  English  Chronicler  himself,  a^t^^r 
weighing  the  g^oil  and  evil  in  him,  sends  him  out  of  the 
world  with  a  charitable  prayer  for  his  soul's  rest;*  and  his 
repentance,  late  and  fearful  as  it  was,  at  once  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  Conqueror  on  his  bed  <jf  death  and 
his  successor  cut  off  without  a  thougtit  of  penitence  in  the 
midst  of  his  crimes,     lie  msdfl  his  will.    The  mammon  of 
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treaBurOB  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  among  the  poor  and  oup.  xzi. 
the  cbarcbes  of  hie  dominions.'     A  special  sum  was  setj^^'^" 
apart  for  the  reboilding  of  Uie  churchos  which  had  been  traMora. 
bomed  at  Mantes,^  and  gifts  in  money  and  books  and 
ornaments  of  eveiy  kind  were  to  be  distribated  among  all 
the  chnrches  of  £ngland  according  to  their  rank,^     HeHblaat 
then  spoke  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  arrangements  which  ^"^ 
fae  wished  to  make  for  his  dominioDS  after  his  death.     The 
Mormane,  he  said,  were  a  brave  and  nnconquered  race ;  but 
they  needed  the  cnrb  of  a  strong  and  a  righteous  master  to 
keep  them  in  the  path  of  order.*     Yet  the  rule  over  them 
must  by  all  law  pass  to  Robert.     Robert  was  his  eldest  Nomumdy 
bom ;  to  Robert  he  had  promised  the  Norman  sacoession  s,^t. 
before  he  won  the  Crown  of  England,  and  Robert  had  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  barons  of  the  duchy.  To  him  then 
Normandy  and  Maine  must  therefore  pass,  and  for  those 
lands  he  must  be  the  man  of  the  French  King.  Yet  he  well 
knew  how  sad  woold  be  the  &te  of  the  land  which  had  to  be 
ruled  by  one  so  proud  and  foolish,  and  for  whom  a  career  of 
stuune  and  sorrow  was  surely  doomed.*    But  what  was  to  be 
done  with  England?    Now  at  last  the  heart  of  William 
smote  him.    To  England  he  dared  not  appoint  a  successor ;  He  don  * 
he  could  only  leave  the  disposal  of  the  island  realm  to  the  beqiKMh 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.    The  evil  deeds  of  his  past  ^      * 

'  Otd.  ^t.  656  B.  "  S^iloii  heroB  in  faturam  abl  multisqne  oramnodk 
hoen  non  diatoUt,  oina««qiie  thewmia  Booa  eodeuia  et  paaperibni  Deiqne  , 

minlitri*  dbtribni  pneoepit.  Qiuntum  tbiu  nugulu  dmri  volnit  calUdo 
tkiavlt,  et  ocaam  ae  deicribi  &  uotarili  tnipenTit."  Tbia  touch  Is  eminently 
ohuaotoItUc. 

■  Otd.  Tit.  656  B ;  Wm.  Malnu.  lii.  aSa.  A  litUa  later  (aea  OnleH^ 
699  B)  m  find  the  churohea  of  Hantee  in  Uie  handi  of  Odo  ot  Bayeox  bf 
the  gift  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

■  Florenoe  (1087}  glyea  the  detaili.  The  diffeient  chondiea  got  mma 
nnging  frtmi  di^  pence  to  ten  maika  of  gold,  beodea  veaaeli  «nd  onw. 

'  Old,  Tit.  G56  D.  "  Nonnanni,  n  bono  riffidegut  dominatn  Tegmtnr, 

atreDuiadni  annt,'  &o.  The  paaaaga  ia  rernfied  by  Waoe,  1 4139. 
*  See  Ajqwndix  ZZ. 

VOt.  IT,  z  Z 
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cHAF.xu.  life  crowded  upon  his  soul.     Now  at  last  his  heart  acknow- 

^^^     ledgcd  that  he  held  England  by  no  right,  by  no  claim 

BinH  to-       of  birth ;  that  he  had  won  the  English  Crown  by  wrong, 

Uud.  and  that  what  he  had  won  by  wrong  be  had  no  rig-bt  to 

give  to  another.'     He  had  won  bis  realm  by  war&re  and 

bloodshed ;  he  had  treated  the  sons  of  the  English  soil  with 

needless   harebness ;   be  had  cruelly  wronged  nobles  and 

commons ;  bo  had  spoiled  many  men  wrongfully  of  their 

iulieritance ;  he  had  slain  countless  mnltitades  by  btmger 

or  by  the  sword.     The  harrying  of  Northumberland  now 

lose  up  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  blackness.     The  dying 

man  told  how  cruelly  he  bad  burned  and  plundered  the 

land,  how  many  thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  among  the 

nuble  nation  whieh  be  had  conquered  bad  been  done  to 

death  at  his  bidding,*     The  sceptre  of  the  realm  which  he 

had  won  by  so  many  crimes  he  dared  not  band  over  to  any 

MowiBhen  but  to  God  alone.     Yet  be  would  not  hide  hia  wish  that 

liaiii  i)ia,y    his  son  A\'illiam,  who  had  been  ever  dutiful  to  him,  might 

1,11"™*^       reign  in  England  after  him.     He  would  send  him  beyond 

the  sea,  and  lie  would  pray  Lanfranc  to  place  the  crown 
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Of  tlie  two  sons  of  whom  he  spoke,  Robert  waa  far  away,  chap.  xxi. 
a  banished  rebel ;   William  was  by  his  bedside.     By  his  ™^°;, 
bedside  also  stood  his  youngest  sod,  the  English  ^theling,  i^msj  to 
Henry  the  Clerk.     "And  what  dost  thou  give  to  me,  my  ^"^' 
father?"  said  the  youth.     "  Five  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
from  my  hoard,"  was  the  Conqueror's  answer.     "  But  of 
what  use  is  a  hoard  to  me,"  said  Henry,  "if  I  have  no 
place  to  dwell  in?"     "Be  patient,  my  son,  and  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  let  thine  elders  go  before  thee."    It  is  per-  Ha  tot^ 
haps  by  tike  light  of  later  events  that  our  chronicler  goes  Hemy'i 
on  to  make  William  tell  his  youngest  son  that  the  day  B"**""^ 
would  come  when  he  should  succeed  both  his  brotliers  in 
their  dominions,  and  should  be  richer  and  mightier  than 
either  of  them.'    The  King  then  dictated  a  letter  to  Lan- 
franc,  setting  forth  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  kingdom. 
He  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  bis  son  WUliam,  and  bade  him,  He  mimIi 
with  his  blessing  and  his  last  kiss,  to  cross  speedily  into  g..gi.~i 
England.     William  Rufus  at  once  set  forth  for  Witsand, 
and  there  heard  of  his  Mher'a  death.     Meanwhile  Henry 
too  left  his  &ther's  bedside  to  take  for  himself  the  money 
that  was  left  to  him,  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking  in  its 
weight,  to  call  together  his  comrades  in  whom  he  could 
trust,  and  to  take  measures  for  stowing  the  treasure  in  a 
place  of  salety,' 

SpiritD  Dei  diu  valaro,  et  in  r^ni  lolJo,  u  Dei  volunUa  eat,  f^dter  fulgera." 
W»oe  (i4«7S)  »dd.. 

"Hmx  ultra  mer  reDTemi,  "Si  il  le  pot  fere  pu  ruvm, 

A  I'Anlieveike  prjiiw  Jo  preie  Il'O  en  fkce  le  tloa." 

KeUoaroneliotTelt; 
I  do  ikot  eee  th*t  ■aati  en  expreadon  ■■  tlut  of  Floreiice  (10B7),  "  Alio  (Ha 
WiUelmo  nffnam  tndidit  AjvUBj**  ^^^  UiAt  of  WfUiftm  of  JuioiiveB 
(vii.  44),  "  regno  Angl™  oonoevo  Willeluio  filio  auo,"  need  lead  ua,  with 
Lord  LjtteKon  (Heniy  the  ^eoaoA,  L  396),  to  *et  i^de  the  atatement  of 
Oitieric.  Lyttelton  wm  Infloenoed  bjr  the  bbe  IngnlC  See  the  note  in 
Taylor'a  Www,  174. 
t  Sea  Appendix  ZZ. 

)  Old.  Vit.  659  D.     "Henricua  featiutTit .  .  .  muDitom  guapbyUdimi 
aibl  proouiare." 
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>.  XXI.       And  now  those  who  stood  around  the  dying  King  hegaa 

,[^^      to  implore  his  mercy  for  the  captives  whom  he  hdd  in 

:™<le     prison.     Among  them  was  a  long  list  of  the  noblest  both 

man.    of  Eng'land  and  Normandy,     There  was  Wolfnoth  the  sm 

of  Godwine  and  Wulf  the  Bon  of  Harold,  whose  lives  had 

been  lives  of  captivity  from  their  childhood.     Then  were 

the  captives  of  Ely,  Morkere  the  son  of  .^ligar  and  Siward 

Bam,  there  was  Roger  the  rebel  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  lastly, 

his  own  brother  Odo,  once  Earl  of  Kent  and  still  Bishop  of 

ia  will'  Baycux.'     He  granted  the  prayer.     Let  the  captdvea  only 

ttutx-  swear  that  tbey  would  not  disturb  the  peace  either  of  Eng^ 

*^''''-    land  or  Normandy,^  and  all  shotdd  come  forth,  save  one 

nionu.     Odo  he  would  not  release.     The  man  whom  he  had 

imprit-oned   for   the  common  weal  of  his  kingdom,  tlie 

o]>pressor  of  the  jieople,  the  plunderer  of  the  Chnicb,  the 

man  of  pride  and  lust  and  cruelty,  should  not  be  set  free  by 

him.     He  spoke  as  the  father  of  his  people,  knowing  that, 

if  Odo  wore  onco  more  let  loose'to  trouble  the  world,  the 

1  of  thousands  would  follow."     Yet  once  more  the  men 
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He  had  Btriven  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and  man,  and  ob*p.  xzi. 
to  make  sach  provision  as  he  coold  for  the  children  and  ^^Jji* 
the  Bnbjecta  whom  he  left  behind  him.  And  now  his  last  s 
hour  was  come.  On  a  Thnrsday  morning  in  September,  ' 
when  the  snn  had  already  risen  npon  the  earth,  the  Bound 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  metropolitan  minster  struck  on  the 
ears  of  the  dying  King.'  He  adced  why  it  soanded.  He 
was  told  that  it  rang  for  prime  in  the  church  of  Onr  Lady. 
William  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  stretohed  forth  hio 
hands,  and  spake  his  last  words ;  "  To  my  Lady  Mary,  the 
holy  Mother  of  God,  I  commend  myself,  that  by  her  holy 
prayers  ahe  may  reconcile  me  to  her  dear  Son  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  He  prayed,  and  his  sonl  passed  away. 
William,  King  of  the  English  and  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
the  man  whose  &me  has  filled  the  world  in  his  own  and  in 
every  following  age,  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  No 
kingdom  was  left  him  now  but  his  seven  feet  of  ground,* 
and  even  to  that  his  claim  was  not  to  be  undisputed,* 

l^e  death  of  a  King  in  those  days  came  near  to  a  break- 

t  I  truulrie  Orderlo.  He  flia  Uie  time  (66a  B} ;"  Qidiita  idoR  Septan, 
feiil  T.  jtun  Fbcebo  per  orbetn  apunwita  oUn  radiontm  qiionla,  exdtiu  B«x 
■oniun  nujorti  ilgm  sadivit  In  metropoUtanl  baailidt.'*  So  the  Chronicte ; 
"He  nrealt  on  Normindige  on  >one  neitui  dng  nfter  VativitM  Sfe 
Utiie."    WlUUm  of  Junii^[«a  (vii.  44)  pUoea  it  >  d*y  eftriier. 

*  Chron.  Fetrib.  loS^.  "  EftU  ho  ICM  utd  hu  tmwreat  !■  ^ymu  olddikD* 
eudn  wel>.  Be  }>e  inn  mrta  rice  cyng  and  manigca  Iwidei  Mafiml,  A« 
nafit  pa  eaUtt  taltdet  biOon  uqfm  fid  mtrf  [Bee  vol.  Hi,  p.  366],  ud  w  ]>« 
met  hwilou  geaorid  mid  golde  aod  mid  gemmum  he  Leg  t>a  oferwrogen  mid 
moldao."  Oiderio  (661  B)  hu  a  Umentstion  to  the  Bune  generaleffeot, 
but  ttr  Ims  tat*e.  We  get  the  nme  oomnonplaoe  in  the  vcnea  of  Prior 
Gadtnj  (BatiHciJ  Foebi,  U.  149} ; 

"Sncoiibuine  Ubi  regw  popoloeiiDe  oo^t 
Indta  vU,  te  mora  mocuboiiea  tlbl. 
Pnepolleiki  oplbni  UUerima  legna  teneba^ 
Nunc  opibaa  nndnm  to  domm  mdI*  tenet." 

*  Wm.  Malnu.  lii.  aSj.  "Tvietstd*  hmiuuuB  tnno  fidt  rldeie mlteriMD, 
quod  homo  Ule  totlci  olim  Europn  honor,  BnteoeaoTumqne  luurum  omniom 
potendor,  eadon  ntertii^  lequieadonli  idne  ■■^i  """■?*  impetntn  non  potoit." 
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CHAP.  XXI.  up  of  all  civil  Bocicty.     Till  a  new  King  vbs  choMU  and 

Efiecia  of    crowned,  there  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  land  to  protect 

death.        or  to  chastise.     All  bonds  were  looaed ;  all  public  anthoiify 

was  in  abeyance ;  each  man  had  to  look  to  hie  own  as  he 

ConfuiucHi    best  might.     No  sooner  was  the  breath  ont  of  WiUiam's 

doith  of     body  than  the  great  company  which  had  patiently  watched 

WiiiiMn.     around   him   during  the  night  was  flcattered  hither  and 

thither.     The  great  men  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 

with  all  speed  to  their  own  homes,  to  guard  their  honaee 

and  goods  against  the  outburst  of  lawlessness  which  was 

sure  to  break  forth  now  that  the  land  had  no  longer  a  ruler. 

Their  servants  and  followers,  seeing  their  lords  gone,  and 

deeming  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  punishment. 

Plunder      began   to  make  spoil  of  the  royal  chamber.     Weapons, 

of  hia  flt-     clothes,  vessels,  the  King's  bed  and  its  furniture,  were  carried 

tendants.     ^^^  ^^^  f^^  ^  ^,^^]^  fi^^  ^j^g  ^^^  ^f  jj^^  Conqucror  lay  well 

Fear  of  the  nigh  baro  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  died.'    The 
Kouen.       men  of  Rouen  were  struck  with  fear  and  amazement,  as 


though  a  hostile  army  were  coming  against  th«r  city,' 
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truth  the  nobleet  tribute  to  tia  tQemory.     Men  who  had  oHir.  xir. 
perhaps  cursed  his  rule  while  living,  now  knew  what  U»ey  ^  ^' 
had  lost  ia  him.     Their  fears  did  the  departed  King   all  gonn- 
honour ;  but  they  were  too  much  occupied  by  those  fears 
to  think  of  showing  him  other  honours  at  the  moment.     A 
few  clerks  and  monks,  amid  the  general  confusion,  formed 
a  procession,  and  went  with  crosses  and  censers  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Gervase,'  to  offer  prayers  for  his  soul. 
Meanwhile   Archbishop  William   bade  that  the  body   of  HU  body 
the  King  should  be  borne  to  Caen,  there  to  be  buried  in  m  cmo. 
the  minster  of  Saiot  Stephen  which  he  himself  had  boilt. 
But  how  was  the  command  to  be  6beyeA7    The  King's 
sons  and  kinsfolk  bad  gone,  each  man  to  look  after  his 
own.     Hie  servants  and  officers  had  fled  away  with  their  None  of 
spoils.    Not  a  man  of  bis  household  was  ready  to  do  the  icnnn  in 
last  duty  to  his  maeter.    At  last  the  honest  heart  of  a  ** 
plain  Norman  gentleman  was  moved  by  natural  piety.    A  a 
rustic  knight,  Herlwin  by  name,  a  name  which  is  not  found  ^^  ^.^ 
in  the  roll-call  of  the  despoUers  of  England,  stood  forth  to  ^*° 
do  the  work  which  princes  and  nobles  &iled  to  do.     For 
the  love  of  God  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Norman  name, 
he  was  ready  to  do  the  last  corporal  work  of  mercy  to  his 
departed  sovereign.'     His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  the  world,  forsaken  by  his  children  and 
servants,  was  home  to  his  last  home  by  the  voluntary 
loyalty  of  a  vassal  faithful  to  his  lord  in  life  and  death. 

The  funeral  pomp,  such  as  could  be  made  ready  at  such  z««l  Mid 
a  moment,  now  set  forth.     It  waa  at  the  cost  of  Herlwin  H^?mn. 
that  men  were  hired  to  wash  and  tend,  to  anoint  and  to 
embalm,   the  royal   corpse."    It  was   at   his  cost  that  a 

'  "Qec«gfnin"  IaOiderie,6Gi  C.  I  correct  "Gerruiuin'*  from  Camden, 
KbUotheca,  34. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  661  C.  "Herlniniu  pagenda  eqnea,  okturali  bonitate  oem- 
punctus  cat,  et  onnm  ex*equiaium  pro  amore  Dei  et  honors  genl£i  turn 
vlriliter  amplexatui  eat." 

'  D>.  "  Pfdlinctoraa  itaque  et  Te^pHionea  oc  vehioulam  meroede  da  pn^rilB 
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cHAF.sxj.  carriage  was  found  to  bear  the  corpse  to  the  haven  of 
^J^P^  R«uen,  whence,  partly  by  water,  partly  by  land,  hiB  piooe 
ftt  Caen,  care  watched  over  the  dead  Conqueror,  till  he  reached  the 
haven  of  Caen,  where  his  faithful  bedesmen  were  ready  to 
The  receive   him.     Abbot   Gilbert  stood  at  the  head   of  hia 

proceadoD.  couvcnt,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  a  amaller 
body  of  laymen.*  They  met  the  bier  of  the  gteai,  King 
with  all  reverence,  and  began  the  funeral  procession  towards 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Stephen.  Bat  the  fdneral  rites  of 
William  were  to  be  gone  through  with  as  little  of  order 
and  quiet  as  his  crowning  rites.  At  Westminster  his 
crowning  rites  had  been  disturbed  by  a  fire  whidi  was 
Fire  at  wantonly  kindled.  At  Caen,  a  like  miefortone,  bat  seem- 
ingly accidental  in  its  cause,  disturbed  the  rites  of  his 
burial.  As  the  procession  was  on  its  way,  flames  were 
seen  to  burst  from  a  house,  and  the  fire  soon  spread  itself 
through  a  large  part  of  the  town.  The  crowd  that  followed 
the  bier,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  were  soon  scattered  abroad 
to  put  out  the  flames  and  to  save  their  houses  and  goods. 
Tlie  monks  iilonc  kept  on  their  way,  einging  the  office  for 


THE   FUNERAL    I'ttOCESSlOS, 

But  the  wonders  and  horrors  of  the  day  were  not  yet 

The  rhcs  bc^o.     A  crowd  of  Norman  prelates  had  al 

made  their  way  to  Caea   to   do  the  last  office  to 

sovereign.     They  had  donbtlesa  hastened,  while  the  h 

proceesioD  of  Herlwin  had  been  slowly  maHng  its  n 

land  and  water.  The  holy  Primate  was  tiiere,  and  the  v 

Bishops,  ()eoflrey  of  Contancee  and  Odo  of  Bayenx,  a 

set  &ee  from  his  prison.'    Thoe  were  the  two  Qi 

the  learned  physician  of  Liraenz  and  the  eloquent  p^^'^^^J^ 

of  Brrenx.*     There  were  a  crowd  of  Abbots,  some  o^J^ 

namee  are  well  known  to  tie.     Nicolas  of  Saint  Oi 

die  son  of  the  last  Doke  Bichard,  was  there  to  do  hi 

dnty  to  the  kingnun  who  had  in  some  sort  sapplanted 

There  was  Mainer  of  Satnt  Evtool,  who  had  recetvf 

staff  as  William  was  Betting  forth  from  England,*  Ge 

the   learned  stnmger  who  had  .tanght  Ingulf  at 

WandiiUe/  William  of  Bos,  whose  works  may  still  b 

in  the  minster  of  Fecamp,*  and,  best  and  most  righte 

all  that  great  assembly,  already  recovered  from  hit 

neoB,   Btood  the  Abbot  of  Bee,   the  holy   Anselm 

William's  children  one  only  was  present,  the  Mi 

Henry,  who  by  this  time,  we  may  deem,  had  safety  i 

his  treasure.     Robert  was  still  an  exile   in   France,  ^^       "* 

William  was  looking  afler  his  own  interests  in  iQngl 

I  Orderic  givei  Uie  Ibt,  66t  D. 

*  On  Gnbart  Hamfnol,  «ee  Aom,  p.  656.    GQbat  of  Erreai  n 
■it  under  directly. 

'  See  ToL  L  p.  464  ;  iL  p.  tSo ;  lit  p.  3S1. 
■  See  voL  ill.  p.  384. 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 

*  See  above,  p.  87. 

'  At  the  head    of  the  lut  of  Abboti   oomei   "AlMelmiii  B» 
Eadmer  (Hiit.  No*.  13}  teUa  o^  "  Et  qnldon  WiUiehnni  fta  mot 


initMe  lelentDB,  jwlMliueqiM  mltM  port  nwdicmn  ndsoatiu." 

'  Wm.  Gem.  vU.  44.     "  Soloe  filiornmnionim  Henriora  eneqid»,  \v 

peneqnuttu  M,  digniu   qui  paiteniAiD  hBredltatem   aUqqudo  «oli  \V 

tineret,  quun  &»tre»  mii  pMticnlatim  port  mortem  p»tiu  ini  poMedA  ^  * 
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I.  By  Henry  then,  his  youngest  and  greatest  son,  and  liy 
great  body  of  the  Norman  prelacy,  the  body  of  Willuun 
was   received  into  his  own  church,  to  seek  the  last  bome 
which,  even  now,  be  was  not  to  win  without  a  etm^li 

In  the  eastern  limh  of  Saint  Stephtrn's  minster,  not  yet 
the  vaster  and  lightt-r  choir  of  later  days,  but  tbe  single 
stem  apse  of  Cerisy  or  Saint  Gabriel,  a  tomb,  between  the 
high  altar  and  the  choir,  Had  been  made  ready  to  receive 
the  Conqueror's  body.'  The  procession  entered  tbe  church  : 
the  bier  on  which  all  that  was  left  of  William  lay  was 
borne  along  the  nave,  between  the  pt#m  arches  and  massive 
pillars  which  he  himself  had  reared.  They  reached  the 
choir,  then  doubtless  filling  up  the  central  space  beneath 
the  tower;  the  stone  cofBn  was  placed  upon  the  gronnd, 
,p  but  the  body  still  lay  on  the  bier  before  the  altar.*  The 
*  mnsa  of  the  dead  was  sung,  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Evreux 
mounted  the  pulpit'  to  make  the  formal  harangue  over  the 
Conqueror  of  England.  He  told  the  tale  of  William's 
greatness  and  William's  conquests,  how  he  had  enlarged 
the  bounds  of  the  Norman  duchy,  and  had  raised  his  native 


tun 
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truer  bononr  than  io  have  made  Maine  and  England  eabject  obaf.  xzi. 
to  the  Norman.  He  tcJd  how  William  had  maintaiiied 
peace  and  righteousness  in  the  land,  how  his  rod  had 
smitten  down  thieves  and  robhers,  bow  his  swoid  had 
defended  the  clerk,  the  monk,  and  the  unarmed  people.' 
He  then  called  on  all  who  heard  him  to  pnj  for  the  boqI 
of  him  whose  body  lay  before  them ;  he  hade  tbem  crave  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  God ;  he  bade  them 
themselves  forgive  anything  in  which  William  might  have 
sinned  against  them.' 

The  appeal  drew  forth  an  Boswer.     A  knight,  Asselin  AjmUh 
the  son  of  Arthur,  arose  from  the  crowd,  monnted  on  A^taotibt 
stone,  and  spoke  in  the   hearing  of  all;  "This  gromid'^"'^ 
where  ye  stand  was  the  site  of  my  father's  house,  which 
the  man  for  whom  ye  pray,  while  be  was  yet  bnt  Count  of 
Normandy,  took  away  by  force  from  my  father,  and,  in 
spite  of  law  and  justice,  built  this  church  upon  it  by  his 
might.'    I  therefore  claim  the  land;  I  challenge  it  as 
mine  before  all  men,  and  in  the  name  of  God  I  forbid  that 
the  body  of  the  robber  be  covered  with  my  mould,  or  that 
he  be  buried  within  the  bounds  of  mine  inheritance."*     Ha 

'  TIu  Blihop'i  BeimoD  wu  k  "  pnillzB  locotio,"  tnit  It  ww  no  more  than 
jiutioe  to  raoord  bow  WilUun  "juMlliua  et  pMCm  lub  mm]  ditione  8uL 
tanuerit,  Ibna  «t  pnedaoM  viigk  reotitiidiiilB  otDlter  outlgaverit,  at 
darico*   M  moiucho*   et  inermem  popnltun   rirtutia  enso  fortltor  ma- 

*  Ord.  Ylt.  669    B.     "Ei  Hi  qidd  in  voUa  deliqult  bomgiuter  dlmlt- 

*  On  the  ^>pe«l  of  Awelin  me  Appendix  AAA.  The  mixt  vivid  seMOnt 
la  glvan  by  Wtwe,  traa  whom  I  get  tbe  detul  of  A  ninltn  moonting  ths 
■tn.  (14411); 

"  Snr  tine  pi«rre  en  haut  monta, 

De  vsn  U  blere  se  tonu." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  661  B.     "Hano  Igitor  temun  odnnudor  et  palam  redamo^ 

et  IM  ogipna  nfitoTia  operiatnr  oe^te  meo  nee  in  heradltate  met  Mpeliator 

ei  parte  Dcd  prdiibeo."    The  adjuration  in  Waoa  (i44iS)t»kea  a  dngnlar 

"  Jo  d«v«e  j>  toi  b  derftet  E  par  rApoatoile  de  Borne, 

De  par  .nieea  ommpotent  Nd'  pde  vier  par  pint  luuit  hMne." 
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CRAP.  SSI.  then  oame  down,  and  wonder  and  tumult  filled  the  chm 
The  oUim   aB  men  heard  the  daring  challenge.     The  office  paused ;  tha 
be  true.       Bishops  and  nobles  aeked  of  the  men  of  the  neig-hbonrhood 
who  stood  by  ne  to  the  truth  of  what  A^eelin  had  told 
them.     They  bore  witness  that  what  he  had  said  was  true.' 
Yet  we  should  g'ladly  hear  what  might  have  been  said  on 
William's  side,  for  more  naked  wrong,  mere  plunder,  mere 
robbery  for  burnt-offering,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Wil- 
liam's usual  character.     At  such  a  moment  the  facts  of  the 
case  would  not  be  very  carefully  looked  into.     Men  who 
had    come    together    to    make   prayers    and    offerings    for 
William's  soul  would  be  more  ready  to  admit  even  a  false 
charge  against  him  than  to  leave  any  possible  sin  of  his 
unatoned    for.      The    ^theling    and    the    Bishops    called 
Afiselin  to  them;  they  spoke  friendly  to  him,  and  made  a 
Tho  ground  bargain  with  him  on  the  spot.     Beneath  the  roof  of  S^nt 
of  Auelin.  Stephen's  the  covenant  was  made  which  first  made  its  soil 
the  lawful  property  of  him  who  had  founded  the  church 
and  of  those  to  whom  he  had  granted  it.     With  tlie  assent 
of  Henry,  sixty  shillings  were  at  once  given  to  Aseelin  as 


LAST  SCENE  OF  THE  BUBIAL.  "*" 

A  posthamoiu  atonemeat  was  thiu  made  for  one  of  the  obaf.  xxt. 
sine  which  weighed  down  William's  booI  ;  but_one  miefor-  l*rt  mmi« 
tune  more  was  still  in  store  for  his  body,  j^he  royal  eorpae  barUO. 
had  now  to  be  moved  from  the  bier  to  the  stone  coffin 
which   was  t«  be  its    last   resting-place.      But   by  the 
nnskilfulneBs  of  the  workmen  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 
small  to  receive  the  unwieldy  carcase  of  William.     In  the  Tba  body 
efforts  which  were  made  to  force  it  into  its  narrow  room, 
the  body  burst ;  a  fearfnl  stench  filled  the  churcfa,  which 
the  burning  of  incense  and  of  all  sweet  savonrs  could  not 
overcome.*     The  remainder  of  the  office  was  hnrried  over ; 
the  officiating  clergy  went  back  with  all  speed  to  their  own 
qnarters,  and  the  course  of  William  on  earth  was  brooght 
to  an  end^He  had  gone  to  his  grave  amid  scenes  as  stormy 
and  as  wonderful  as  aught  that  had  marked  his  course  from 
the  day  when  he  grasped  the  straw  upon  the  floor  at  Falaise 
to  the  day  when  he  received  his  death-wound  in  the  burning 
streets  of  Mant«s. 

The  Conqueror  had  thus  at  last  found  his  hardly  won 
resting-place.  When  the  first  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder 
had  passed  away,  men  began  to  think  of  doing  those 
honours  to  his  memory  which  he  had  failed  to  receive  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  and  burial.  His  son  William, 
now  crowned  King  of  the  English,  undertook  the  duty  of 
raising  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  &ther. 
A  mass  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  was  handed 

*  Old.  Vit.  G6i  C.  "  Dam  ccnpu  in  Mioofiigum  niitlaretiir,  et  violentar, 
quia  TH  per  impnulentluii  eamentariomtn  breve  rtraotnin  cmrt,  ctnnpll- 
Cftretnr,  plngnlvimiu  venter  crepnlt,  «t  intoleiabllii  fiBtor  oiicainadaturtea 
pantnui  et  reliquum  Tolpu  implevit.  FumoR  turii  klianuuque  kromstum 
de  tniibulu  oopioM  maoendebat,  >ed  toteirimnm  patoram  exclodere  mm 
pnev*lel»t.  Swetdotas  it&qae  fcatiubaot  enequba  peifioere  rt  actutom 
■Da  com  pavore  mapalia  repetere."  Thii  itoiy  ■eem*  peonliar  to  Ordeilo. 
On  the  me  of  "  crepolt "  compare  the  deooriptlaii  of  Uie  death  of  Boetiu* 
with  the  AnonjiDiu  Valesiaiiaa  713  ;  "  Acoepta  chorda  in  Ihinte  dlutunme 
tortiu  ita  nt  ooull  ejm 
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by  Anh- 


tioned 
in  Che 


over  to  Otto  the  goldsmith,  a  man  whose  skill  in  tb« 
Teutonic  craft  had  been  rewarded  by  William,  when  living, 
with  fair  estates  ou  English  soil.'  The  coffin  iteelf,  wrought 
of  a  aing-le  stone,  and  supported  by  three  small  columns  of 
white  marble,^  was  eurmonnted  by  a  ehrine  of  eplendid 
workmanship,  blazing  with  uU  the  precious  materials  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  cunning  hands  of  Otto.^  On 
that  shrine  the  epiUph  of  Williwn  was  graven  in  letters  of 
gold.  Many  poets  had  striven  for  the  honour  of  thus 
commemorating  their  master;  but  the  verses  which  were 
chosen  to  be  placed  on  William's  tomb  were  the  work  wf 
Archbishop  Thomas  of  York.*  The  Kortbnmbrian  Primate 
bad  put  on  some  of  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman ;  be 
could  not  bring  himself  to  sing  of  the  conquest  of  England 
or  of  the  harrying  of  his  own  province.  From  William's 
epitaph  no  one  would  learn  that  ha  had  ever  reigned  in 
England,  any  mors  than  any  one  would  learn  from  Domes- 
day that  he  had  won  the  Crown  of  England  by  the  sword. 
The  verses  of  Thomas  told  bow  smalt  a  house  was  now 
enough  for  the  great  King  William,  and   how  the  great 
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conquered  the  BretoiiB,  how  be  overcame  the  Cenomumian  our.  xzi. 
Bwords  and  bronght  the  hind  of  Maine  into  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  his  dominion.*     But  on  the  tomb  of  the  Con- 
queror of  Enghmd  the  name  of  England  was  not  graTen. 
The  tomb  thus  adorned,  the  tomb  rather  of  the  NonnanMcMtfag 
Duke   than    of   the  English   King,   lived   on  untouched  staptuQ-, 
through  the  changes  which  recast  the  eastern  limb  of  Saint™^' 
Stephen's  into  the  form  which  it  now  bears.'    At  last  a  xbe  tcmb 
storm  burst  upon  Caen  fiercer  even  than  the  storm  which  J^^^*^ 
had  already  burst  upon  Waltham  and  CrowUnd,  and  the  Hoguo- 
relics  ofWilliam  were  dealt  with  as  the  relics  of  Harold  156a, 
and  Waltheof  had  already  been.     In  the  wan  and  tumults 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  church  and  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  were  plundered  and  ruined,  the  minster  was  un- 
roofed, the  great  tower  was  broken  down,  the  shrine  of 
William  was  swept  away,  the  cofSn  itself  wae  broken  open, 
and  the  bones,  vaster,  men  deemed,  than  those  of  ordinary 
men,  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  havoc^     A  single  bonej 
the  thigh  of  William,  was  kept  by  the  pious  care  of  a  monk 
of  the   abbey,   and  when  the  church   was  repaired  and  The  shuroh 
restored  to  religious  uses,  this  one  fragment  was  repUoed  ,g}0, 
with  sacred  rites  in  a  new  tomb  of  less  gorgeous  workman-  ^[^**|?*' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  663  D  ;  '^'' 

"  Qui  reiit  rigidos  Nonnuuio*,  t,tn\w  BriUnuos 
Audacbs  vicit,  fortlter  obdnuit. 


Imparilqua  loi  legibiu  tf^Ucuit, 
Kei  nugniu  [mrvt  jaoet  hie  GoOlelmui  fn  amft, 

Snffldt  et  magao  parrft  domiu  dcmina. 
Ter  Bqitom  gndibui  le  v<dTanri  ktque  duobui 
Vii;g{iii8  in  gremio  Phceba^  et  hie  obilt." 
"  Brituud  "  may  take  in  the  Brttieealat  on  both  ddca  of  die  BMk 

*  See  Boaet,  AmJjtm  Arehitectunle,  65-74. 

*  See  the  ecoount  of  tlie  deetraclion  in  Hippeeu,  i8i ;  Bonet,  ii;?.  A 
oontempomy,  M.  de  Bru,  writes,  "BMoieat  enoore  inherentea  k  la  t«rte 
Im  Dutchoirea  et  pliujeun  dents,  les  ■Dtree  onements,  tent  das  jsinbea, 
eninee  que  dee  bias,  fort  longi."  Hie  whole  aoootmt  of  the  dewcnttlim  of 
the  abbey  ud  Its  natorstiDn  by  the  energetio  Prior  Jean  de  BaiHehanhe  ts 
most  interesting. 
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.  ship  than  tho  first  structure  of  Otto.'  A  hundred  years 
]at«r,  this  second  tomb  was  deemed  inoonTemeat  for  the 
services  of  the  church,  aod  the  one  remaining  bone  of 
William  was  tranelated  to  another  part  of  the  ehoir  and 
covered  with  a  new  stone  and  a  new  epitaph.*  Fifty  years 
later,  another  storm  of  revolntion  again  broke  OTer  the 
abbey ;  the  third  tomb  of  William  was  rifled,  and  ihe 
last  fragment  of  him  was  lost  for  ever.  And  nov, 
after  bo  many  ctian^es,  while  all  trace  of  Harold  and 
yElfred  has  vanished  from  the  minsters  of  their  founding, 
a  modern  stone,  with  an  inscription  in  which  the  words 
England  and  Conqueror  are  not  forgotten,  maxka  the  plmce 
where  the  bones  of  William  the  Great  no  longer  lie. 


I  have  told  my  tale,  the  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England.  I  have  traeed  the  earlier  events  which  nude  it 
possible  for  a  foreign  prince  to  win  taid  to  keep  England 
as  his  own.  I  have  traced  the  com'se  of  the  work  of 
Conquest  itself,  tlio  work  of  war  and  policy  and  le^slaUon, 
by  wblcli  William  knew  both  how  to  conquer  and  how  to 
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have  traced  the  cauees  of  the  CoDqnest,  we  have  now  to  oaxr.  i 
trace  its  results.  We  have  to  look  on  the  land  as  it  is  set 
before  us  in  the  picture  of  the  ^^reat  Survey,  in  those 
details,  leg^sl,  social,  and  personal,  which  enable  us  to  call 
up  the  England  of  the  days  of  William  as  a  thing  living 
and  breathing  before  us.  We  have  to  trace  the  lasting 
results  of  the  Conquest  on  law  and  government  and 
religion  and  art  and  language.  And  we  have  to  follow,  at 
least  in  its  broad  outline,  the  general  course  of  our  history 
till  the  Conquest  in  some  sort  undid  itself,  till  the  very 
overthrow  of  England  led  to  her  revival,  and  her  momentary 
bondage  led  to  her  new  birth  of  freedom.  We  have  to  pass, 
however  lightly,  over  those  times  of  silent  growth  and 
revolution,  those  tim^,  as  it  proved,  of  salubuy  chastise- 
ment, which  part  off  the  earlier  freedom  of  England  from 
the  lat«r.  Ooi  task  will  be  done  when  the  foreign  nobles 
and  the  foreign  King  have  in  truth  become  our  country- 
men, when  the  loergUd  of  tlie  heroes  of  Senlac  has  been 
paid  in  full  on  the  battle-field  of  Lewes,  and  when  the 
great  Assembly  which  welcomed  the  return  of  Godwine 
rises  again  to  life  in  the  Parliaments  of  Earl  Simon  and 
King  Edward. 
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NOTE  A.   p.  36. 

ThB  ThKSE   CoHU1S8ION£B8   fob  BeSSHPTION   or  LAKD8. 

I  THINK  tliat,  if  we  put  together  the  passages  from  the  Chronicle 
and  from  Domestlay  quoted  in  p.  35,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
clusion tbat  they  all  refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  that  Bishop 
WUliam,  Engelric,  and  Balph  the  Staller  were  joined  in  such  a  com- 
mission as  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  text.  Two  of  the  Commissionen 
we  already  know  i  a  short  notice  of  the  third  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  mention  of  Engclric  shows  that  the  notices  must  refer  to  a 
transaction  which  could  not  be  very  late  In  William's  reign,  and 
that  the  Bishop  intended  must  be  William  of  London.  At  first 
sight,  in  an  entry  in  East-Anglia,  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
person  meant  was  William  Bishop  of  Thetford,  who  appears  in  tlie 
Survey  as  the  Bbhop  in  possession.  But  he  was  not  consecrated 
till  1086,  and  he  could  only  have  just  taken  possession  when  the 
Surrey  was  made.  But  by  that  time  the  lands  of  Engelric  had 
passed,  either  by  death  or  confiscation,  to  Count  Eustace.  The 
Bishop  most  therefore  be  the  London  William,  and  the  matter 
referred  to  must  be  before  his  death  in  1075.  And  the  comparison 
of  the  several  passages  seems  to  fix  it  to  this  date  in  1068. 

That  Engehic  was  an  Englishman  seems  plain.  He  appears  as 
holding  T.  R.  E.  in  ii.  36  b,  2^  h,  32  b,  nnder  Harold,  under  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  under  the  church  of  Saint  Paul.  In  39, 
3^  ^1  33)  vs  ^^  bim  holding,  seemingly  by  regular  grants  from 
William,  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and  other  English- 
men. But  we  also  find  him  recorded  as  guilty  of  various  "  occnpa- 
tiones,"  "  invasiones,"  and  other  wrongiiil  doings,  several  of  which  am 
distinctly  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  days  of  King  William,    See 

i.  137,  ii.  S^j  6^  a6>  38  6>  39  &.  30.  3ij  3'  6.34,55*1  '0»&.  'o**- 
One  entry  (ii.  5)  is  capable  of  misconBtruction  ;  "  Ingelricua  abstnlit 
nnam  feminam  Brictevam  tenentem  xviii.  acrns."  This  does  not 
imply  any  personal  carryii^  off  of  Brihtgifu,  but  simply  Hiat 
Engelric  took  possession  (rf  her  land  or  of  her  lord's  rights  over  it. 
3  A3 
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Engelrio  however  was  a  benefuftor  of  tlie  Cliurcii.  A  gift  uf  liis  to 
tlic  church  of  Saiut  MnrtiD — that  ia  Saint  Mart in-le 'Grand  to 
Ixraiion — ^is  recorded  in  ii.  14.  But  even  his  good  works  ecem  to 
have  been  taioted  with  illegality,  as  it  is  added  that  the  gift  was 
made,  "  ut  coDSuIatus  [  ^  '  scira  '  or  *  coinitutua  *]  t^stattir,  sine  jussa 
Begis."  The  reader  mu^t  Judge  for  biiUBelf  as  to  the  accounle  in 
the  Monaaticon,  viii.  1323-1335,  where,  on  the  strength  of  ao 
alleged  charter  of  WUlintii  recited  in  mi  inrjiKnmas  of  Henry  the 
8i):th,  Saint  Martiu'a  chui-ch  ia  said  to  have  bceu  foiuidcd  in  King 
lEkidward's  time  hy  Engelric  and  hia  hrother  Gerard.  The  other 
places  iu  Domesday  whore  Saint  Sfartin's  church  is  mentioned  ar« 
ii.  39,  33,  where  tlie  only  benefactors  si)okeu  of  are  "Ailmarua  unus 
teinnuB  Regis  Edwardi "  and  Count  Eustace,  who  gives  some  of  th« 
lands  which  had  formerly  heeu  Engelric' s.  I  suspect  that  the  whole 
tale,  especially  that  part  uf  it  which  makes  En^lric  to  lieve  beea 
the  first  Dean  of  hia  own  foundation,  comes  from  the  same  mint  as 
the  tale  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  66  2)  which  makes  hia  daughter  the  mother  of 
William  Peverel.  The  chiirter  is  said  to  have  been  granted  at  tlie 
GhriRtmas  Feikst  of  to6S  (evidently  meuuiug  1067),  and  to  have 
been  confirmed  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  at  the  following 
Pentecost.  It  h  signed  hy  a  crowd  of  names,  Engliah  and  Nomian, 
among  whom  I  doubt  about  Hugh  Bishop  of  LJaieux,  of  whose 
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able.  It  is  plain  that  he  waa,  both  by  office  and  b;  extent  of  pro- 
perty, one  of  the  first  men  m  Berkshire,  but  it  also  strikes  me  that 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  prominence  given  to  him  in  the 
Survey.  His  memoiy  seems  to  be  dealt  with  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  sa  the  memory  of  Harold.  The  entries  seem  to  reveal 
a  certain  anxiety  to  represent  him  as  a  wrong-doer. 

That  Oodric  was  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  appears  not  only  from  the 
Abingdon  Hiatory  as  quoted  in  the  former  Note,  but  from  a  writ  of 
Eadward  for  Berkshire  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  200)  where  he  is  addressed 
along  with  Bishop  Hermann  and  all  Thegns  of  the  shire.  In 
Domesday  also  (60  (]  we  read  of  his  estate  at  Fifhide  or  Fyfield, 
near  Abingdon,  where  an  ancient  manor-house  of  the  fourteenth 
century  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  Qodric's  dwelling;  "Ctodricus 
vicecomes  tenuit  de  abbate  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet  cum  isti 
terrS."  This  Fifhide  was  only  one  of  several  possessions  of  Godrie 
in  Berkshire,  some  held  of  the  King  and  some  of  the  abbey;  and  as 
his  neighbour  Thnrkill  had  two  Kingstons,  so  Qodric  had  another 
Fifhide  held  of  the  King.  The  Fifhide  which  belonged  to  the  abbey 
was  a  grant  of  King  Eadgsr(see  the  charter  in  Hist.  Ab.L  333),  and 
it  was  held  by  Oodric  on  the  usual  t«nuB  for  three  lives.  That  Godrie 
was  also  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  Appears  from  the  entry  which 
I  have  quoted  in  p.  35.  In  the  same  shire  (153)  we  read  of  "Aluric 
homo  Godrie  vicecomitis,"  and  he  again  appears  (144)  as  a  land- 
owner in  close  connexiou  with  various  members  of  the  house  of  God- 
wine.  Of  Weston,  a  manor  then  held  by  Bishop  Odo,  we  read  ;  "Do 
torrd  hujUB  manerii  tenuit  Leuulnus  comes  ix.  hidas  et  dimidlam, 
et  Godrie  vicecomes  iti.  hidas  et  dimidiam  pro  nno  manerio,  et  ii. 
hominea  ejusdem  Godrici  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et  unus  homo  Tosti 
comitis  ii.  hidas,  et  ii.  homines  Leuuini  comitis  i.  hidam  et  dimidiam. 
Omnes  vero  vendere  potuemnt."  Glodric's  estates  in  Buckingham- 
shire  were  therefore  not  large,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  from  whom  he  seems  to  be  purposely 
disljngiiished;  such  as  Oodric  the  brother  of  Bishop  Wulfw^  ('44) 
and  Oodric  the  man  of  Ansgar  the  Staller  (isi)-  In  these  latter 
passages  the  title  of  "  Vicecomes  "  might  simply  be  added  for  dis- 
tinction, but  the  grant  to  the  embroiderese  was  clearly  an  official  act, 
and  makes  it  plain  that  he  was  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  Whether 
he  was  uot  also  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  is  less  plain,  but  a  landowner 
in  that  shire  (313)  is  described  as  the  man  of  Godrie  the  Sheriff, 


In  Buckingbftinfihire  Godric  w-aa  succeeded  in  his  olBce  by  the 
Normnn  Aopculf,  who  waa  dead  at  the  time  of  tlie  Survey,  Iral 
whose  Bon  William  held  large  eiitatea.  He  seemB  to  have  a«ted 
after  the  usual  manner  of  Sherifis,  as  we  find  him  (148  b)  vnoag- 
fnlly  dispoBBPSsing  a  Normau  holder.  Aa  to  the  Buccesrion  to  the 
office  in  Berkshire,  the  entriee  bearing  on  it  in  Dnmeedny  lav  not 
very  clear.  At  one  of  the  places  culled  Sparaliolt  (57  b)  lands  were 
held  by  Henry  of  Ferrera  "  qruB,  eicut  scira  tcKtiLtur,  remoasenuit 
in  iirmS  Regis  quando  OodricQs  vioccomltatum  pcrdidit"  Of  the 
otlier  Bparsholt  we  read  (60  b)  that  it  was  then  held  by  Henry  nf 
Ferrers,  and  that  it  had  been  held  by  "Godricus  nniw  liber  hotno." 
But  of  eome  of  the  lands  in  the  eRrae  lordship  we  read,  "Hone  terrain 
dicit  Eenricue  fidsse  Godrici  antecessoris  eui,  ecd,  sicut  hundrcda 
testator,  Godricua  enni  oocupavit  super  W.  liegem  post  bellum  dc 
Hastinges,  nee  umquam  tenuit  T.  E.  Eegis."  Those  passages  exe 
difficult.  Tlie  former  of  them  would  certainly  at  firet  aigbt  impljr 
that  Godric  had  lived  to  \w.  depri%-cd  of  his  office  by  William.  But 
it  Foems  impossible  to  set  aside  the  distinct  statement  of  the  lorul 
history  that  he  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Pogsibly  liowercr  "qaando 
vicecomitatum  perdidit "  may  mean  "  when  he  was  killed,"  the  office 
lieing  ipno  facto  forfeited  by  Godric's  treason  in  joining  Harold. 
Tlie  death  of  a  man  already  attainted  would,  on  this  view,  be  a  sort 
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possession  of  Henry  of  Ferrers.  The  n&me  Oodric  is  » 
that  it  k  aimoat  in  vain  to  sock  for  the  Sheriffs  posseasioiui  in  other 
lOiireR,  or  even  in  Berkshire  when  ha  is  not  in  some  way  markeii 
out  from  his  nataesakee ;  but  he  cjut  hardly  full  to  be  the  a 
Owiric  who  apiwars  in  Wiltshire  (72}  aa  holding  lands  which  at  tha 
Survey  were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers. 

NOTE  C.   i>.  45- 
WioooD  OF  Wallisofokd  asd  Kodert  of  Oii.y. 

Sia  Henry  Ellib  (ii.  167)  quotes,  as  from  WilHani  of  Poiticrt, 
the  story  that  WiggocI  of  Wallingford  (eeo  vol.  lil.  p.  J43)  received 
and  entertained  William  at  Wallingford  till  Stiguid  nnd  others 
came  thither  to  make  their  submiBsion.  There  is  moi^t  certainly 
nothing  like  this  to  be  found  in  William  of  Poitiers,  but  the  notieei 
in  Domesday  and  elsewhere  moke  it  highly  probable  that  sometliing 
of  the  kind  really  ha|i|}ened.  It  is  plain  that  Wiggod  was  a  ntaii  of 
rank  and  influence  under  Eadward.  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
favour  with  WiilJam.  His  case  in  short  is  the  opposite  to  that  of 
hia  neighbour  Godric.  An  Englishmjui  of  high  rank  contrives 
make  his  peace  with  the  Coni^ueror,  to  retain  wealth  and  influoQce, 
and  to  hand  them  on  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line. 
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"T.  R.  E.  Qoduintu  Alfit  tenuit  homo  "Wigoti,  et  potait  de  eo 
facere  quod  volnit."  The  "Wigot"  in  Shropshire  (252)  And 
Hertfordshire  (134  fi)  must  have  been  a  different  man,  as  well  as 
"Wigot  venator  Bc^  E."  in  Bedfordshire  (217).  Of  the  entries 
in  pp.  236  and  339  nothing  can  be  said  either  wa;. 

These  variotu  entries  set  Wiggod  before  us  aa  one  who  kept 
great  wealth  and  power  under  William,  and  had  opportnnitiea  of 
either  protecting  or  oppreeaing  hia  less  fortiuwte  countrymen.  The 
same  erfllence  also  leads  ns  to  believe  that  Robert  of  Oily  and  Miles 
Crispin  succeeded  Wi^od  !n  an  orderly  way,  without  any  violence 
or  confiscation.  The  only  difficulty  is  as  to  those  lands  of  Wiggod 
in  the  West  which  bad  passed  to  the  Crown.  But  th^  whole 
evidence  fells  in  with  the  tradition  that  Bobert  and  Miles  suc- 
ceeded by  marriage.  The  wife  of  Bobert  undoubtedly  bore  the 
English  name  of  Ealdgyth.  "Alditha  uxor  mea"  (Mon.  Angl. 
viii.  1462)  consente  to  bis  gifts  to  the  college  of  Saint  George  in 
the  caBtle  of  Oxford,  That  this  Ealdgyth  was  a  daughter  of 
Wiggod  is  the  received  tradition.  With  r^rd  to  Miles  the  case 
is  not  so  clear.  Genealogists  do  not  agree  as  to  his  wife.  "  He 
married  the  heiress  of  Wallingford,"  says  Kelham  (36),  which  does 
not  rule  whether  she  was  Wiggod'a  daughter  or  grand-daughter. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  402),  after  Dngdale  (Baronage,  L  413),  marries 
him  to  "Mand,  daughter  and  heir  of  Bobert  de  Oilgi,  through 
whom  he  became  possessed  of  the  honour  and  castle  of  WaHingford." 
Uut  Robert  of  Oily  never  held  Wallingford  castle  (cf.  Domesday, 
56,  566),  and  it  appears  (Hon.  Angl.  vi.  351)  that  he  died  without 
issne.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  Miles  as  well  as  Robert 
married  a  daughter  of  Wiggod.  MiW  wife,  Matilda  by  name,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  106,  no.  Most  likely, 
like  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of  M^colm,  she  changed  her  name. 
Miles'  connexion  with  Wallingford  appears  also  in  Domesday,  56, 
and  in  the  History  of  Abingdon  (ii.  13)  he  is  expressly  called 
"  Milo  de  Walingaford,  cognomento  Crispin." 

Bobert  of  Oily  is  a  more  important  person  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  Oxford.  He  figures  at  great  length  in  the  local 
History  of  Abingdon,  where  be  is  described  (ii,  7)  as  "  ipse 
prtedives,  caatelli  vero  Oxenefordenais  oppidanus,"  and  {ii.  1 2)  as 
"  constabuIariuB  Oxonite,  in  cujns  custodii  erat  illo  tempore  pro- 
vincia  ilia  in  prnceptls  et  in  factis,  adeo  ut  de  ore  ejus  proferretur 
illi   actio."     The  character  goes    on;  "Divea  enim  valde    erat ; 
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diriU  nee  pauperi  parcebat  exigeru  ub  eis  pecunlas,  Hibiqiut  g 
multipliwiri."  This  may  pogaibly  account  for  ihe  aiaUt  of  (ho 
town  of  Oxfonl.  Robert  w&s  for  a  while  an  enemy  to  the  monkR 
of  Abingdon,  and  seiaed  on  aome  of  tbeir  posBrasioas.  But  hy 
dint  of  prayers,  sickness,  aud  visions,  lie  was  farougbt  tii  rvjkcal- 
ance  ;  he  was  forced  by  hie  wife  ("eogenU  euni  uxore  boS,"  ii.  n) 
to  restore  tbe  lands  of  Saint  Ifary,  and  he  becatne  altogetiier 
nnottier  man.  He  not  only  helped  to  rebuild  the  Diinflter  of 
Abingdon,  but  he  n'Htored  various  ruined  parish  cburchee  withEa 
and  without  the  wulla  of  Oxford  (''alias  parochianas  eccleaiat 
dirutas,  videlicet  infra  muroa  OxenfordisB  et  estra,  ex  sumpta  buo 
reparavit").  Of  his  work  m  this  way  tbeiv  is  little  doubt  that 
we  have  a  specimen  in  the  existing  tower  of  Saint  Midmers  at 
Oxford.  (On  his  works  see  Mr.  Jamee  Parker's  History  of  Oxford, 
pp.  38  et  seqq.)  He  was  also  bountiful  to  the  poor  and  full  of 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  Among  other  things  wc  read  (ii.  15,  cf. 
184)  that  "pons  mnj^nus  ad  Bepteratrioonlem  plagam  Oxoniae  per 
onm  fiietua  est."  He  was  buried  (ii,  15)  with  his  wife  in  the 
chapter- house  of  Abingdon,  but  the  local  writer  does  not  mention 
her  name  or  parentage.  He  however  describes  (ii.  11)  Miles  and 
Robert  as  acting  togetlior  to  do  honour  to  the  iEtheling  Heury 
when  be  visited  Abingdon  in  1084. 
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Domesday,  i6o),  and  to  that  of  Qtouceeter  (see  the  Olouceetcr 
Histoiy,  i.  176, 177,  where  both  she  and  her  husband  appear  in  verj' 
Btrange  shapes).  "We  have  come  across  Boger's  name  in  our  history 
as  guardian  of  die  castle  at  Rouen  ;  see  p.  638. 

Bobert  had  two  brothers,  Nigel  and  Qilbert,  whose  consent  is 
recited  in  bis  foundation  charter  of  Saint  George's  college  (Mon. 
Augl.  viii,  1462).  Nigel  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  History  of 
Abingdon.  9e  Mems  to  have  succeeded  bia  hrother  Bobert  on  the 
latter's  death  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
second  Bobert  of  Oily,  the  nephew  of  the  first,  who  figures  in  the 
warsof  Stephen  and  Matilda,  and  is  described  in  the  Qesta  Stephani 
(74)  as  "Bobertus  de  Oli  civitatis  Oznefordis  sub  rege  prteceptor." 
In  1129  (Oseney  Annals ;  An,  Mon.  iv.  19;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  351) 
be  began  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Oseney,  a  house  of  Austin 
Canons,  in  partnership  with  bis  wife  Eadgyth.  She  is  said  by 
Leiand  and  others  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  Henry  the  ]Rrst,  and 
that  this  wasHhe  case  appears  from  two  documents  in  the  Uonas- 
ticon,  vi.  153.  In  both  of  these  Henry  of  Oily,  the  son  of  Bobert 
and  Eadgyth,  appears  as  the  hrother  of  "  Robertus  Henrici  regis 
liliuB,"  who  must  therefore  have  been  a  son  of  Eadgyth  by  King 
Henry,  He  appears  distinctly  in  John  of  Hexham  (X  Scriptt.  70) 
as  "  Bobertus  filius  Ede  et  Henrici  regis  nothus."  Eadgyth  may 
also  have  been  the  mother  of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  (see  Will. 
Oem.  viii.  39),  Countess  of  Fercbe,  who  was  drowned  in  the  White 
Ship.  For  in  the  Kpe  Boll  of  Henry  (155)  we  find  mention  of 
"  Editha  mater  comitiBsa  de  Fertico."  Still  this  would  be  rather 
a  singular  way  of  describing  the  wife  of  Bobert  of  Oily.  Bobert  and 
Matilda  may  hare  been  children  of  two  mothers  of  the  same  name. 
In  any  case  the  name  Eadgyth  points  almost  certainly  to  an  English 
descent.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  certdn,  because  Wil- 
liam of  Warren  and  Gundrada  had  a  daughter  so  named  (Will.  Gem. 
viii.  8),  who  may  probably  have  been  a  god-daughter  of  the  widow 
of  the  Confessor  (see  vol  ii.  p.  345).  Bobert  and  Eadgyth  left  two 
sons,  Henry  and  Gilbert,  who  therefore,  as  well  as  the  descendants 
of  Miles  Crispin,  were  probably  of  English  descent  by  the  mother's 
side.  Euglish  names  also  survived  in  their  foundation  of  Oseney. 
The  second  Prior  and  the  first  Abbot  (1138-1168)  bore  the  name 
of  Wiggod,  and  must  surely  have  been  of  the  family  of  Wiggod  of 
Wallingford.  His  successor  (i  168-1 183)  bore  the  less  distinctive 
name  of  Eadward.     See  the  Oseney  Annals  under  those  years. 
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NOTE  D, 

ROBEKT  AND   SWEO: 

Of  Eob«rt  Ih.  „„  „t  Wymrc,  El 
w«  h,,e  diwdy  often  i,„j  ,,^  ^^,^ 

H.  di,d  before  the  time  of  Ih,  1 
»..il  wo,  mcceaded  by  ,,;,  ,^^  ^^ 
"'■"  EnglLhrnan  or  Dan,  ,„o„gI,  ^ 
Iort,„„  Hex  .dveml,  dono  Be™ 
SuenuB  filin.  ej„,  .Jj„„it  j,  ty^  , 
««./■  But  „,.rlylhe  whole  of  fcea 
"f  E„g|,„d  bod  before  the  Surwj  pu, 
S™.le.tal.b,beE,„,lemJd„.„„ 
o.«^.mSome„et(„S),Hertfordto 
('86  J,  18,),  C,.mbridg.,hi„,  (,„,  j 
.».,  Iron,  the  f.„ily.  Soh.dp«„,l 
(»o7),luta..therp„t(„5  4,„„ 

«.  l«d.  „  Orforf,h,„  (,ta)  „h«« 
liooed.  Some  puto  „f  hi.  Sn/Tolk  „d 
»S»  S,  »96»)  had  .1„  p,„d  f™m  hi, 
had  reeeived  coD.ider.bie  eraal,  tam  W 
(■■»  u.  «,  «  S,  48).  The  kMent™,-, 
of  Swegeo  hold.  I„,d  which  h«l  bdo, 
P-  "19):  "Huie  temm  lendi  i,,.  n^ 
h«c  le™„  „,i.g.ri,.  e,  g   ^^^^.j  ^ 
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freemen  ;  "  Sicut  Anglici  dictiiit,  BaTengariuB  abetulit  terram  ab  uno 
iltonun,  et  Rubertue  filius  Wimarc  alteram  terram  ab  altero,  modo 
vero  ueBciunt  quomodo  venerit  ad  epiBcopum."  And  a  atill  more 
distinct  case  appears  in  li.  loi;  "Hanc  temun  invasit  RobertuB 
filing  Uuimarc  T.  S.  Willelmi,  et  adbuc  tenet  Suenus."  So  in  ii. 
43  we  read,  "Tenet  OsbeniUB  de  S.  quod  tetmit  Aluueu  libera 
femina  T.  R.  E.,  et  nescitur  quomodo  venerit  ad  BAbertum  filium 
Wicmarc."  So  in  ii.  46  b,  an  English  tenant  of  Swegen,  Eadmter 
by  name,  holds  thirty-aeven  acres,  thirty  of  which  had  been  held 
by  a  freeman  T.  R.  £.,  "  et  illw  vii.  scteb  sunt  additee  post  adventum 
Hegis  Willelmi,  qute  fuerunt  cujusdam  alluB  liben  hominis."  Bat  the 
most  curiouB  entry  IB  in  ii.  47  6,  whereof  the  landa  of  a  certain  Qodrio, 
most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  gnuted  to  Robert,  one  lordship 
was  granted  to  Swegen,  who  gave  it  to  his  &ther ;  "  8.  tenet  hoc 
manerium  de  dono  Regis  Willelmi,  quod  dedit  patri  suo  Roberto." 

That  Bobert  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  under  Eadward  we  have  seen 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  34S.  Of  his  tenure  of  the  office  under  William  we  get 
an  incidental  notice  in  the  Surrey  (ii  98).  Qrim  the  Reeve  holds 
lands  of  which  it  is  noted ;  "  Hida  est  una  de  hominibns  forisfoctia 
erga  Begem,  quam  post  adventam  Regis  addidit  Q.  ad  snam  aliam 
terram  per  Bobertum  filium  Wimarc  vicecomitem,  dent  ipse  O. 
dicit."  He  was  probably  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Swegen,  of 
whom  we  hear  as  Sheriff  in  i  6,  a,  6,  7,  19  b,  but  it  appears 
from  1  b  ("Suen  inde  abstulit  postquam  perdidit  vicecomitatum ") 
that  be  had  lost  the  office  before  the  Siunrey  was  taken.  One 
curious  story  of  Robert's  official  life  is  fomd  in  ii.  401  6.  There 
was  a  certain  Brungar,  a  A-eeman  in  Suffolk,  who  was  commended 
to  Robert,  but  over  whose  lands  Saint  Eadmund  had  the  rights  of 
sac  and  soc  ;  "  Eodem  tempore  fuerunt  furati  equi  inventi  in  domo 
istius  Bmugari,  ita  quod  abbas,  cnjus  fait  soca  et  saca,  et  Rod- 
bertus,  qui  babuit  commendationem  super  istum,  venemni  de  hoc 
furto  ad  placitum  et,  sicut  hundret  testatur,  discessemnt  amic»- 
biliter  sine  Judicio  quod  vidisset  bnndret." 

Swegen  seems,  from  ii.  401  and  other  placee,  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  Essex  as  a  sort  of  surname,  and  he  was  father  or  grand- 
father of  Henry  of  Essex,  whose  cowardice  in  the  Welsh  war  in 
1159  is  recorded  by  Oervase  (X  Scrlptt.  1380),  and  his  pnnishment 
by  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  296  (see  also  Dugdale's  Baronage,  463  ; 
Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  28,  4a ;  Ellis,  i.  489).  The 
Eadward  son  of  Swegen  in  ii.  98  6  ("  t«nnit  Eduaardos  filiua  Suani 


ftet  AIM'ENUIX. 

dimiUiftin  liidani ;  modo  tenet  EdeVA  uxor  cjue  "}  is  catail 

son  of  Swegon  of  Esbbk.  Swegon  built  the  castle  of 
in  Essex  (ii.  53  b)  oa  land  which  had  not  boloiiged  to  bi 
He  had  also  land  in  tho  tuwn  of  Maltlon,  about  which  we 
following  curioua  entry  (ii.  48);  "In  hue  terrd  habet 
BolidoB  de  conBuetudine,  et  facit  adjutorium  cum  aliis  liur 
inveuire  caballum  lu  exercitu  ot  ad  uareDi  facicndttm  ;  c«tt 
consui^tudinE^  habet  Sucaus."  Swugou'a  tuvaaions  of  eocli 
aud  other  propcrtj-  nro  recorded  in  a,  4a  b,  59  fc,  101  ; 
of  his  victiniB  {42  b)  was  "  Brictevft  libera  fctuiua  " — doub' 
same  Brihtgifu  of  whoac  wrongs  at  another  hand  wc  hnvo 
heiu:d(9ee  aboie,  p.  724) — "quam  Suenus  adJidit  prsedicta 


NOTE  £.  p.  64-  H 

Eadbic  tbk  Wild.  ^J 

Our  earliest  notice  of  Eodric  is  in  Ordcric,  50^  B,  n 
ia  Baid  to  have  becu  one  of  those  who  submittoii  to  \Vi 
Barking  {see  p.  zi).  We  there  get  his  aurnamc  of  "  Wi 
we  are  told  that  tie  was  the  nephew  or  gmnd»>n  of  EiidHo  E 
"Edrieua  quofjue  cognomonto  GuUtia,  id  eat  BilvBticuf 
Edrici  peetiferi    ducia   cognomento   Streone,  id    est   acqui 
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therefore  he  is  doubtless  the  Eadric  intended  hy  foar  other  entries 
of  the  same  riame  in  the  same  page.  In  356  b  and  958  b  we 
^Etin  have  Edric  Salvage  holding  lands  in  Sbropehire  which  had 
passed  to  Earl  Roger.  He  may  also  be  the  Eadric  of  254  b,  255  b, 
256  b,  357,  358,  35S  '',  260,  ia  which  lost  entry  the  land  has 
passed  to  Osbern  the  son  of  Richard.  In  256  b  we  may  snppose 
he  is  a  different  person  from  the  Eadric  who  is  mentioned  juat 
above  him,  with  the  addition  "  homo  liber  fiiit,"  and  he  may 
or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Eadric  who  appears  in  357  aa 
a  tenant  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  "  Edric  tcnuit  de  episcopo  de 
Hereford,  et  non  pot«rat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat 
et  ei  prteatiterat  tantum  in  vitS  su3."  (As  usual,  the  reversionary 
right  of  the  Bishop  had  not  been  regarded,  and  the  land  had 
passed  to  a  tenant  of  Earl  Roger.)  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  of  Domesday,  and  it  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Sadrio 
were  dead  or  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  whether  his  lands 
had  passed  from  him  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise.  All  we  know  is 
that  they  had  not  passed  to  his  own  descendants. 

This  is  all  that  is  really  known  about  Eadric,  a  man  about  whom 
we  should  gladly  know  much  more.  Some  tales  about  him,  which 
have  often  been  accepted  as  history,  con  easily  be  shown  to  be  fable. 
In  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Wigmore  priory  in  the 
Monasticon  (vi.  348),  Eadric  is  represented  as  defending  Wigmore 
castle  against  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  as  being  at  last  taken  prisoner 
by  him,  and  as  being  condemned  by  William  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  "  Radulphus,  tamijuam  strenuissimus  pugil,  in  Mar- 
chiam,  et  prsesertim  contra  Edrichum,  Salopite  comitcm  et  Wyge- 
morioe  ac  Melenythiee  cum  pertinentiis  dominum,  conquestui  adhnc 
non  parentem,  directus,  post  longam  laboris  obsidiouem  ipsum  in 
eodem  castro  obtentum,  dictosque  terras  et  plurea  alias  in  MarchiS, 
vi  gladii  et  fortunS,  suo  quam  gloriose  maucipavit  dominio,  quem 
et  perpetuis  carcerihua  mancipandum  ad  dominum  suum  Regem 
adduxit  vinctum,  dictamque  mancipationem  castri  de  DyneythS  in 
Melenyth,  per  cum  construct!,  tuitione  quam  bellicose  munirit." 
That  this  story  is  wrong  may  be  easily  shown  from  Domesday. 
Neither  Wigmore  castle  nor  its  site  ever  beloi^ed  to  Eadric,  nor  ia 
Eadric  called  Earl  in  any  authentic  record.  Of  Wigmore  castle  the 
account  in  Domesday,  183  6,  is,  "Radulfus  de  Mortemer  tenet  caa- 
tellum  Wigemore.     Wlllelmus  comes  fecit  illud  in  wasti  territ  qun 
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vocatur  Mereatun,  quam  tanebat  Giinucrt  T.  R.  E."  I  C«n  give  no 
fiirther  account  of  Gnuwert  except  thnt  lie  Is  found,  with  »  oaine 
spelled  iu  various  ways,  iu  several  parU  of  Hcrcfortlahire  tuid  Shrup- 
shire,  and  generally  in  tlie  uear  iiciglilwurbnoil  of  Eadric,  so  that  bo 
is  not  uulikely  to  have  Ijoen  a  sharer  in  liis  exi)]oitfl. 

Esdric  the  Wild  of  Herefordahiro  must  uot  be  confounded  with 
the  Eaat'Anglian  Eadiic  inentioDed  in  p.  lai,  aud  iu  vol.  Lii.p.  719. 
On  bis  outlawry  Bishop  ^^thelmar  took  posaeeaion  of  his  loads ; 
"Epiacopua  Almai'us  iuvogit  teirum"  (DonieEday,  ii.  aoo).  UoM 
likely  the  land  was  held  by  one  of  the  common  leaaes,  and  when 
Eadric'a  right  in  it  was  ended  by  his  outlawry,  it  legally  rerert**! 
to  the  Bishop.  But  as  the  Crowu  won  sure  to  put  in  toiae  claim, 
rightful  or  wrongful,  to  the  lands  of  an  outhtw,  tlie  Bishop's  occupa- 
tion was  called  an  "  iuTasio." 

NOTE  F.   pp.  77,  106. 

The  Eadldom  and  Dsath  of  Copsiog. 

C0P810B,  the  Coxo  of  the  Kormana,  and  hiG  relations  to  Tostig 

■  and  to  William,  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  4S0-    For 

kb  relations  to  Tostig.  our  best  evidence  is  to  bo  found  in  two  pss- 

aagea  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hiat.  Et'cl.  Duu,  lii.  14  (X  Scriptt. 
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aingulari  et  fortitudine  et  probit&te  B«^i,  poat  et  Optimo  oniqne 
Normanno,  placuisse  nudivimtis."  Later  in  hia  atory  he  tella  ua  of 
his  death,  which  he  evidently  puts  during  William'a  abaeace  in 
Normandy  in  1067.  After  telling  the  story  of  Baataoe  and  the 
Kcntisbmen  he  adds  (158);  "Eodem  fere  tempore  Coxo  comea, 
quem  placuiase  Normaania  disimuB,  morte  occidit  immeritS,  et 
quem  deceat  propagari,"  He  then  goea  on  with  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  and  loyalty  of  Copsige ;  "  Hie  B«gi8  causam  et  ipsum  favore 
multo  probabat."  He  then  tells  ua  of  the  many  temptations  aad 
esbortationa  by  which  Copaige'a  followers  and  the  reat  of  hia 
countrymen  tried  to  move  him  from  his  coustaucy  to  William  ; 

"  Sui  vero  satellitea  ab  ipso  disaidebant,  factionnm  deterrimi 
fautores  ac  aocii.  Proinde  eum  ab  oflBcio  traiUTertere  tentabant, 
sffipe  monentcB,  quaai  per  amicitiam,  de  privato  honors,  ut  liber- 
tatem  a  proavis  traditam  defenderet;  nunc  obeecrantes  atqae 
obtestantea,  tamquam  gratiS  remm  publicarum,  ut,  extraneoi 
deserena,  optiraorum  hominum  bueb  nationis  et  consanguini talis 
Toluntatem  sequerclur.  Sane  diutind  variSque  callidilate  biec 
suggerebant,  et  bujuamodi  alia." 

Copsige  however  withstands  all  temptations,  and  dies  a  martyr 
to  his  faith  towards  William  (aee  p.  107). 

We  turn  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  to  the 
plainer  narrative  of  our  own  Simeon  (Oest.  Regg.  A.  107a),  who  at 
least  gives  us  dates,  though  it  is  the  dates  themselves  which  at  tirat 
sight  nuse  the  difficulty.  The  story  comes  in  one  of  Simeon's  in- 
sertions in  the  chronicle  of  Florence,  and,  as  happens  with  aereral 
of  those  insertions,  it  is  put  out  of  its  place,  in  the  account  of  the 
succession  of  Uie  Northumbrian  Earls  (see  vol.  i.  p.  644),  which  comet 
in  incidentally  under  the  year  107a  (p.  91).  He  had  just  mentioned 
the  appointment  of  Oswulf  to  the  Bemician  earldom  by  Morkere 
in  1065  (aee  vol.  11.  p.  487).  He  then  adds;  "Capto  poatmodum 
et  custodix  mancipato  Korkaro,  Bex  Willelmus  comitatum  Osulfi 
commisit  Copslo,  qui  erat  partia  Tostii  comitia,  viro  coneiliario  et 
pmdenti."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  tale  of  Copsige's  death,  of 
which  he  gives  an  exact  date,  fixing  it  to  March  1 2,  five  weeks  after 
his  appointment  to  the  earldom,  but  without  mentioning  the  year. 
I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  p.  107. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  "  capto  poatmodum  et  cnatodiss 

mancipat«  Morkaro."     It  is  certain  that  Uorkere  was  not  avowedly 

3Ba 


put  in  bontls  till  after  his  revolt  in  1071  (geop.  474).  i  waa  there- 
fore once  indined  to  thiak  tluit  tlie  whole  of  tliSBe  t-veuta  M-er«  lo 
be  pliieeil  after  Willi  am 's  reconquoat  of  Ely  in  1071.  But  tlicro  an 
scTerol  reae^oQs  against  this  date.  First  there  is  tho  Nonnao  ver- 
BioD,  which  speaks  of  Copsige  as  Earl  and  as  h«iug  killed  in  Ibfl 
course  of  1067.  Then  Simeon  gues  on  to  toll  uei,  in  the  pattagM 
fotlowing  those  which  I  have  just  qoot«d,  liow  Oswulf  was  himsdf 
killed  not  long  after  the  death  <ff  Cupsigo,  nitd  how  Oospntric  then 
begged,  or  rnther  bought,  the  Beruicisn  earldom  of  Wiliiam  (eeo  p. 
134).  But  Oospatric  is  called  Earl  in  the  Worcester  Cbrooklo 
under  the  year  id68,  and  the  aecount  which  Simeon  givea  (tw  )t, 
523)  of  the  BTcnta  of  the  year  1072  implies  that  it  was  in  that  year 
that  OoBpalric  finally  lost  his  earldom.  I  therefore  place  tlus 
account  of  Copsigc,  his  appointment  to  his  earldom  aud  his  doatb, 
in  the  year  1067  (p.  77).  We  must  therefore  suppoee  a  eertaio 
laxity  of  speech  ou  the  psrt  of  Simeon  in  the  words  in  which  h« 
epeaks  of  an  imprisonment  of  Uorkere.  In  1 067  Uorkere  was  out- 
wardly iu  the  highest  favour  with  William.  But  the  character  in 
whii'h  he  accompanied  William  to  Normandy  was  praetically  that 
of  a  hoatoge  (see  p.  76).  It  was  a  pardonable  exaggeration  or  00a- 
fusion  to  npply  to  aueh  a  state  of  things  language  which  ttricHf 
applied  only  to  his  actual  impriBonmeut  at  a  later  lime. 

The  account  in  the  Durham  Chrouide  priiiteil  Jn  liie  MonoEtioon, 
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Becond  time  by  hU  own  name,  or  Bomething  like  itj,  after  William's 
capture  of  York  in  1069.  That  Ib  to  say,  Thierry  read  the  account 
in  WiUiam  of  Poitiers,  and  also  the  account  in  Simeon  of  Durham, 
or  rather  in  the  Chronicle  in  the  Monaaticon  founded  on  it.  But 
he  did  not  find  out  that  they  both  referred  to  the  same  person,  and 
that  bis  Kox  and  bis  Kopei  (wbieh  his  English  traDslat«r  brings  a 
degree  nearer  in  the  form  of  Kopsig)  were  the  same  man.  The 
history  of  Kox  is  told  at  1,  286,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  part  of 
England  to  which  the  st«ry  belongs ; 

"  Un  chef  saxon,  nomm£  Kox,  re^ut  de  semblabies  messages,  au 
nom  de  la  vieille  libertt!  anglaise,  et  n'en  tint  ancun  compte ;  irrit^s 
de  son  refus,  les  conjur^  lui  envoy^rent  des  ordres,  puis  des  me- 
naces ;  et,  comme  il  persietait  toujoure  dans  eon  amiti^  pour  les 
vainqueurs,  lea  menaces  furent  ex^cut^es,  et  il  p^rit  dans  une 
^meute,  malgr^  la  protection  ^trang^re.  Les  historiens  nonnands 
le  cS^brent  comme  un  martyr  de  la  foi  jur^,  digne  d'4tre  cit^ 
partout  comme  exemple,  et  dont  la  gloire  doit  vivre  d'Sge  en  £ge." 

Tlie  history  of  Kopsi  (i.  326)  is  more  romantic.  It  is  placed  in 
the  last  days  of  1069  or  in  the  first  days  of  1070,  while  "William 
is  following  up  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tyne.  I  do  not  know 
how  Thierry  got  over  the  difBculty  about  the  imprisonment  of 
Morkere  in  Simeon's  account,  because  in  bis  own  versioa  Morkere 
is  at  this  moment  in  arms  against  William ; 

"  Quand  les  Northumbriens,  apr^  avoir  chass^  Tostig,  frdre  de 
Harold,  dans  une  insurrection  nationale,  eurent  cboisi  pour  chef 
Morkar,  fr^  d'Edwin,  Morkar  avait  mis,  de  leur  aveu,  k  la  tSte 
dn  pays  situ^  au-de-Ut  de  la  Teea,  le  jeune  Osulf,  fils  d'Ednlf. 
Osulf  garda  son  commandement  jusqu'au  jour  oil  les  Normands 
eurent  pass^  la  Tyne ;  alors  il  (at  contraint  de  fuir  comme  les  autres 
dans  les  for^ts  et  les  montagnes.  On  mit  ^  ea  place  un  certain 
Saxon  appeU  Kopsi,  bomme  que  les  habitants  de  la  Northumbrie 
avaient  cbass^  avec  Tostig,  qui  avait  ^  ae  venger  d'eui,  et  que,  pour 
cette  raison  mSme,  le  nouveau  roi  leur  impoBa  pour  chef.  Kopsi 
s'installa  dans  sou  poBte  sous  la  protection  des  Strangers ;  mais, 
apr^  avoir  exerc£  quelque  temps  son  office,  li  fut  assailli  dans  sa 
maison  par  une  troupe  de  d^sh^rit^s  conduite  par  ce  m&me  Osulf 
dont  il  avait  re^u  la  d^pouille.  II  preuait  tranquillement  son 
repas,  sans  a'attendre  k  rien,  quand  les  Saxons  tomb^nt  sur  lui,  le 
tubrent,  et  se  dispersferent  aiiSBit6t.'' 


NOTE  a.  p.  78. 

The  Possbssioss  of  thb  ^^TBSLmo  Eaooab. 

William  of  Poitiera  {148)  enlarges  ou  tiic  fnvour  which  Willian 
at  this  time  showed  to  ERdgnr,  tind  on  the  Urge  edtates  wliich  br 
granted  liim;  "Athclioum.  quern  post  Heratdi  ruiosm  A.t)glj 
Regem  statuer^  eonati  ftieraul,  atoplifl  tcrris  ditavit,  atquc  in  wit- 
simiB  liabuit  cum,  quia  Regis  Gdwardl  geuus  contigerat ;  ad  hoc  tm 
puerilb  st«s  nimium  dolcret  noii  Iinlxrre  boiiurem  ud  qucm  ehetim 
Fuerat"  The  lunds  now  granted  wonld  douhtlom  lie  mtducitti^  on 
Eadgar's  revolt  (aee  p.  185),  and  the  whole  or  part  trould  lie  gmnU^ 
again  on  his  reconciliation  (sw  p.  570).  But.  the  actDnl  entries  in 
Domesda;  (142)  of  Eadgar'e  puasetiaiong  liardly  agr^e  witli  tlie 
"arapliasimte  teme"  spoken  of  by  AVillmm  of  Poilien,  nor  yot  vriih 
the  "magnum  dooftti\-uni"  spoken  of  hy  William  of  Malmeebury  at 
a  later  time  {see  p.  570).  Wliether  Eadgar  held  anything  T.  R.  E. 
may  be  doubted.  The  only  cntfy  which  lo<)k8  like  it  is  tme  in 
Essex  (ii.  3  b),  where  we  read,  "Ocntrofnrihim  tcniilt  enm^  Edgams 
T.  K.  E."  I  know  of  no  other  case  {b«  vol.  iii  p.  794)  where  Ead- 
gar  receives  the  title  of  Earl ;  ou  the  other  liand,  no  other  Earl  of 
the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  duya  of  Radwanl.     In  Dome* day,  i4>. 
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NOTE  H.   p.  130. 
Tez  FoseBBBione  or  Count  EnBTAOB. 

Thb  Count  Eustace  of  Domesday  is  not  EoBtace  the  Second  of 
Boulogne,  who  \Ab,jb  m  important  a  part  in  our  history,  but  his  son 
EuBtace  the  Third.  According  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates 
(ii.  763),  EoBtace  the  Second  died,  and  Eustace  the  Third  succeeded, 
in  1093,  which  would  make  Enstoce  the  Second  the  landowner  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey.  But  Sir  Heniy  Ellis  (i.  385,  416)  quotes 
a  charter  in  which  his  second  wife  Ida  is  described  as  "  vencrabilis 
Ida  tunc  vidua"  as  early  as  1082.  And  the  &ct  that  Ida  herself 
appesra  as  a  landowner  in  Domesday,  though  not  of  itself  proving 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  falls  in  with  that  belief.  But  it  was 
doubtless  the  elder  Eustace  who  was  the  original  grantee  of  the 
lands  held  by  his  son,  and  the  entricB  with  regard  to  him  throw 
some  light  on  his  history  as  I  have  told  it  in  the  text 

The  first  wife  of  Eustace,  Godgifu,  the  Qoda  of  the  Normans, 
the  own  eister  of  King  Eadward,  appears  as  a  landowner  T.  R.  E. 
in  Sussex  (17,  19,  19  b,  35),  Surrey  (34,  where  she  is  diBtingnished 
as  "Ooda  Comitissa,  soror  R.  E.,"  36  b),  Dorset  (75  b,  76),  Mid- 
dlesex (130),  Buckinghamshire  (151  b),  Oloncestershire  (166  6, 
170],  Nottinghamshire  (380,  where  she  is  distingnisbed  from  her 
namesake  "Qodeva  comitissa,"  the  wife  of  Leofric,  387).  Not  a 
scrap  of  these  large  posscBsiona  was  kept  by  Eustace  after  the  death 
of  bis  wife.  Some  of  the  estates  of  Qodgifn  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Snirvey  in  tbe  King's  hands ;  the  rest  had  been  granted  out 
to  various  ecclesiastical  and  private  owners.  The  date  of  tbe  death 
of  Oodgifii  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  seems  to  have  happened 
before  1056.  (See  Art.  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iL  763.)  She  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  a  holder  "eS  die  qu3  Rex  E.  vivos  fnit  et 
mortuos."  Her  appearance  in  Domesday  is  therefore  a  parallel 
case  to  entries  where  Earl  Oodwine  appears  as  the  owner  T.  B.  E. 
But  ber  appearance  seems  to  show  that  her  lands  passed  to  her 
husband.  If  the  lands  of  Godgifu  had  been  Irom  1056  to  1066  in 
the  hands  of  Eong  Eadward  or  any  grantee  of  his,  we  should  hardly 
find  ber  name  in  tiie  Survey.  It  is  a  natural  guess  that  Enstaoe 
Bucceeded  to  the  lands  of  his  wife,  that  they  were  confiscatol  by 
William   after  his  treason   is    1067,  and  that  the  estates  which 
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Eutitace  iLft«rwardB  beW  were  Inter  grimtB  after  hie  i 
It  strengthens  this  view  that  three  lordships  in  Dorset  (S5)  w«r» 
held  at  tlie  time  of  the  Survey  by  Ida  tbe  second  wife  of  Eustsov, 
which  tJie  is  also  eaid  to  have  )i^  T.  R.  K.  This  looks  as  if  EkI- 
waid  hud  made  grunts  to  the  SMiond  wife  of  his  friend,  which  wvn 
not  confiecntcd  by  William  along  wUb  the  binds  of  ber  hiiBluuKl. 
At  the  time  of  Eustace's  trial  in  1067  the  power  of  William  had 
not  yet  reached  into  Dorset. 

Tke  Domesday  lioidings  of  Eustace  were  therefore  gmiits  later 
than  his  reconciliation  with  William  ;  yet  one  is  tempted  to  tliink 
that  some  of  the  lands  held  by  Enstocc  in  tbe  aouChem  sbirce  must 
have  been  earlier  grants  which  wera  restored.  HiB  estates  in  Kent 
(14),  Surrey  (34),  Hampshire  (34  fi),  bad  heAH  niaiuly  held  by 
Godwine,  Oytba,  and  Harold,  which  tiinks  as  if  they  wi-rc  cariy 
grants  of  William.  They  were  also  of  no  gn-nt  cst«ot,  which  looka 
as  if  William  did  not  choose  to  make  him  too  powerful  in  a  couDtTy 
where  he  had  once  shown  himself  dangerous.  The  gr^at  bulk  of 
the  estfltos  of  Eustace  lie  in  the  Easteni  shires,  especially  in  Etsex 
(ii.  36-34),  °^^  a  livrge  paii  of  tbem  conld  not  have  been  mode  in 
William's  first  days,  as  they  conaist  of  estates  which  had  been  held 
by  Engelric  (see  above,  p.  723),  and  in  one  case  (ii.  i^)  by  tho 
Ludy  Eadgyth.  But  otlier  ontrica  of  land  whicli  bud  been  hold 
bv  Harold   were  mi>Et   likelv  earlier  m'aDts  which   were  restored. 
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daughter  of  Malcolm  iinil  Margaret,  to  Benuondi<ey  Abbey.  See 
the  Bermondsey  AddeIb,  1114,  1115,  iiaf;  Ann.  Uon.  iii.  43a, 
435- 

NOTE  I.  p.  13s. 

The  Earldoh  of  Gobfatbio. 

The  career  of  Goapatric  would  have  been  much  clearer  if  Simeon 
of  Durham,  or  whoever  is  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence, 
had  given  us  the  events  of  hie  life  under  their  proper  years,  inetead 
of  throwing  tbem  into  a  kind  of  appendix  under  the  year  1072 
(p.  92,  Hinde),  the  date  of  his  depoeition.  He  there  eaya  distinctty 
that  it  was  on  the  death  of  Oswulf,  in  the  autumn  of  1067,  that 
.  Oospatric  begged  or  bought  the  earldom.  This  fixes  hie  appoint- 
ment to  the  first  possible  moment  after  the  death  of  Oewulf,  that 
is,  to  the  Midwinter  GemiSt  of  1067-1068  ;  and  the  next  time  we 
hear  of  him  is  soon  after  Pentecost  in  1068,  when  he  leaves  Wil- 
liam's court  for  Scotland  (see  p.  1S5).  The  difficulty  arises  from 
Simeon's  incidental  way  of  telling  the  story,  Having  mentioned 
Gospatric's  appointment  at  Christmas,  1067,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"Tenuit  comitatum  donee  Rex  causis  ex  supradictis  ei  auferret; 
fugiens  ergo  ad  Malcolmum  non  multo  post  Flandriam  navigio 
petit"  (see  p.  524).  This  of  course  refers  not  to  his  first  flight  in 
106S,  but  to  his  final  flight  in  1073.  Simeon  himself  mentions 
the  flight  of  1068  under  its  proper  year,  and  in  describing  Gos- 
patric's appearance  at  York  in  1069  (p.  84)  he  gives  him  the  title 
of  Eari,  which  he  bears  also  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  p. 
254) ;  and  this  is  to  be  noted,  because  the  mention  of  Goepatnc  in 
1069  is  one  of  Simeon's  additions  to  the  text  of  Florence.  Between 
these  two  events,  in  the  beginning  of  1069,  the  Worcester  Chronicle 
and  Simeon  place  tbe  grant  of  the  Bemician  earldom  to  Robert  of 
Comines  (see  p.  235),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence.  It 
would  seem  then  that  William  treated  Gospatric's  earldom  as  vacant 
through  his  flight  to  Scotland  ;  Robert  was  his  successor,  and  Wil- 
liam (see  p.  523),  afterwards  at  least,  looked  on  Oospatric  as  having 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  resistance  in  which  Robert  lost  bis  life, 
Gospatric's  reconciliation  with  William  and  his  restoration  to  his 
earldom  in  the  winter  of  1069  is  mentioned  by  Orderic  only. 
Simeon,  in  recording  his  acts  in  the  next  year,  1070,  treats  him  u 


having  beeu  Earl  all  along.  Uv  epe&ks; ; 
ehare  in  the  attack  of  York,  and  he  tioea  aot  mentioQ  htm  ag&iii  till 
ho  recoriis  liis  attack  on  Cumberland  in  tojo  (p,  87 ;  see  p,  306), 
when  he  introduces  him  afresh,  with  reference  to  his  Gret  appoint' 
ment  in  1067  ;  '■  Gospatricua  cornea,  qui,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  a 
Rege  'Willelnio  comitstum  Northanhymbrorum  pretio  aesecQtiu 
fuerat."  He  acta  again  as  Earl  when  be  receives  Bishop  Waldier 
at  Durham  in  to?  I  {see  p.  513);  he  is  finally  deposed  in  107a,  Wt 
he  had  been  received  again  into  partial  favour  before  the  taking  of 
the  Sim-ey  (aee  p.  524). 

The  seeming  puzzle  arises  wholly  from  the  way  in  which  Simpon 
put  hia  History  together,  namely  by  enlar^ug  the  chronicle  of 
Florence  by  such  insertions  as  he  thought  needful.  OoBpatric  wits 
naturally  a  much  more  important  person  in  the  eyea  of  Simeon  than  . 
he  was  in  the  eyes  of  Florcnoc.  He  therefore  felt  called  on  to  Bp<xk 
of  htm  several  tbucs  when  Florence  had  nut  mentioned  him,  and 
the  way  In  which  be  made  bia  iDsertiona  wa«  u  little  irregnlar  uid 
incoherent. 

The  course  of  evcnta  then  ia  aomelhiug  like  this ; 

Appointment  as  Earl  ....     Chnstmu      1067 
Earldom  forfeited  by  flight  to  Scotland      Summer        ie68 

Appointment  and  death  of  K<ibert  January         toSy 
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forgiveD,  aud  the  relattona  between  Ualcolm  and  Qospatric  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  thoBe  between  Malcolm  and  Toatig.  Bendes, 
the  two  atories  which  are  aaid  to  be  inconBistent  both  come  from 
the  aame  authority,  that  of  the  Northern  interpolator. 

The  lands  of  OoBpatric  in  Yorkahire  appear  in  Domesday,  330, 
but  to  a  lat^  part  is  added  the  &t«I  entry  "  wasta,"  and  in  one 
case  "  non  colit."  He  also  lidd  lai^ly  as  a  tenant  of  Earl  Alan  ; 
see  309  b,  310  b,  311  b.  In  some  cases  he  held  under  Alan  what 
he  had  himself  held  T.  B.  E. ;  in  others  he  held  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  Archill,  which  was  also  the  case  with  some  of  the 
lands  which  he  held  of  the  King, 

On  Goapatric's  children  (see  p.  524)  see  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  pa, 
and  Dugdale's  Baronage,  54.  We  also  find  in  Orderic,  543  D,  873 
tt,  "QuolleTus  Angligeno,  CrulandeuBiB  ccenobi!  monachua,  frater 
Qospatritii  de  magna  nobilitate  Anglorum,"  who  became  Abbot  of 
Crowland  in  1134.  ""Walthef  filius  Qospatrici,"  " Qospatricina, 
fiUuB  corumdem,"  and  "Alanus  filiua  Waldeyi"all  appear,  along 
with  nearly  every  one  eUe  in  Yorkshire,  French  and  English,  among 
the  benefactors  of  Saint  Mary's  abbey  at  York.  Mon.  Ang.  iii.  550. 
Alan  the  son  of  Waltheof  illustrates  the  law  by  which  English 
names  gave  way  to  French. 

The  younger  Goepatric  appears  as  established  in  Scotland  in 
1138.  See  John  of  Hexham,  X  Scriptt.  264,  where,  and  in  Richard 
of  Hexham,  ib.  313,  we  hear  of  his  natural  son  Fadgar.  We  should 
have  less  expected  to  find,  as  we  find  in  the  Qesta  Abbatum,  i.  72, 
Kicbard  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's  (1097-1119)  making  grants 
"  Qospatrico  fitio  consulis  Qospatrici,  et  Waldet  filio  ejus."  But 
the  giants  seem  to  have  lain  among  the  northern  poeaessions  of 
the  abbey.  Both  Oospatric  and  Eadgar  are  mentioned  again 
at  i.  95. 

NOTE  K.   p.  136. 

.^THELsiGE  Abbot  of  Baxsbt. 

I  HAVB  here  given  the  best  account  which  I  could  put  together, 
from  various  scattered  notices,  of  the  chequered  life  of  a  remarkable 
man.  Of  .£thelsige's  appointment  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Anguitine 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  451)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  local  history  is  explicit 
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BS  to  his  being  further  t»veat«d  by  Eedwanl  in  Hie  government  uf 
Ramsey.  The  writer  (e.  119)  deBcribes  the  Eickneas  of  Abhut 
jElfwine,  and  adda  words  which  are  eijuivaleut  to  a  resignation ; 
"  Crescente  indies  languorc,  et  Bpem  ei  onmem  reditanc  BaoitUis 
peDitus  adimcute,  forinaecee  admiiustrntioniB  renuntiane  officio,  omoc 
perfunctoriae  poteBtjitis  onus,  ut  secum  quietior  habitarot,  abjec-iu" 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  brethren  took  good  care  uf  liim  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  and  then  adda ;  "Quibus  andilis  Ees  Edwardat, 
nmicifisimi  yiri  ndveraia  condoleos  c&^biu  et  eerlFUEe  tpeiiu  pro- 
vide dispenantione  conBclcnB  ntilituti,  cuidam  Ailfsio,  viro  pradeoti 
ct  industiio  (]ui  tune  teniporia  inonaBt«rio  Saocti  Angustiiii  «I>lMitia 
jure  prBEsidebat,  domfla  Eamcsieneis  curam  commiBit."  {The  form 
Ailfiiui  in  tliie  extinct  might  eecm  to  imply  the  name  ^{/sigo 
mtherthaii  ^iAe&ige,  but  it  clearly  should  be  Jt&iiiB,  Ail  being 
the  usual  Latin  abbreviation  of  jUXel.)  It  seems  plain  then  thkl 
jT^thcleige  held  the  two  abbeys  in  plurality  before  the  death  of  Ead- 
ward,  and  that  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Ramsey  during  the  life-  I 
time  of  j^lfwine.  But  in  the  act  of  1072  touching  the  suhmlGsinn 
of  the  Bee  of  York  to  Canterbury  (WilL  Slalnis.  iii.  298 ;  see  p.  357), 
we  rend  among  the  BtgDatiirea  "  Ego  Elfwinus,  abbas  ctenobii  quod 
Itamesege  dicitur,  consensi."  There  is  also  a  charter  printed  in  tho 
Monasticon,  ii.  559,  and  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  14S,  but  marked  na 
doubtful,  the  signatures  to  whit-h  sccni  to  speak  of  jEthelsige  and 
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and  he  is  described  as  having  been,  at  Bome  former  time,  in  high 
favour  with  the  King,  as  having  been  in  Denmark  for  Bome  canae 
or  other,  and  alBo  aa  having  been  at  one  time  outlawed.  Further,  in 
the  Chronott^a  Auguatinensis  in  Elmham's  Histor7  (p.  38,  ed. 
Hardwick),  we  read  "Egehinus  iiigit"  under  the  year  1070,  and 
the  Btory  is  told  more  at  length  in  W,  Thorn's  Chronicle  (X  Scriptt, 
1787}.  Some  of  the  Normans  had  unlawfully  seized  ("violenter 
occupaverunt ")  some  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey;  "EgelBinns  per- 
pendens  se  odium  ineurrisse  Regis  propter  Ubertatea  Eoncise  {thia 
refers  to  the  legend  about  Stigand  and  ^thelsige  securing  the 
liberties  of  Kent,  see  vol.  iij.  p.  538]  pradia  et  possesstones  monas- 
terii  sni  Normannis,  timore  computans,  invitis  suis  frtttribus, 
concessit.  Tandem  attendens  iiam  Regis  ergs  bc  implacsbilem, 
plus  Bute  Balati  quam  gregiB  sibi  commisBi  consulens,  ezhaustis 
pretiosis  quibuscamque  monaBterii  sui  thesanris,  in  Daciam  navigio 
aHi^t,  nee  usqnam  comparuit." 

Putting  all  this  evidence  together,  there  seems  hardly  room 
for  doubt  that  j^thelsige  of  Saint  Augustine's  and  ^thelsige  of 
Ramsey  are  the  same  person,  that  he  forsook  his  prefennents  in 
1070  and  fled  to  Denmark  (an  act  equivalent  to  outlawry^ 
that,  during  his  absence,  the  former  Abbot  .£lfwine  resumed  his 
functions,  but  that  at  some  later  time  ^thelsige  regained  William's 
favour,  and  was  restored  to  Ramsey,  but  not  to  Saint  Augustine's. 
The  "nee  usquam  com[)aruit"  of  the  Canterbury  writer  is  quite 
accounted  for  by  his  not  appearing  again  at  Saint  Augustine's. 
But  out  of  all  this  another  question  arises,  namely  as  to  the 
embas^  of  .Sthelaige  to  Swegen.  The  direct  evidence  for  this 
comes  only  from  sources  which  are  greatly  mixed  up  with 
legendary  matter.  Langebek  (iii.  252)  has  collected  three  Church 
legends  of  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lady, 
from  one  of  which  I  copy  the  part  which  bears  on  the  history  of 
^thelsige ; 

"  Eo  tempore,  quo  Wilhelmus  Dnz  Normannomm  poteutissimus, 
prostrato  Rege  Anglorum  Earaldo,  Angliam  aibi  snbjedsset,  contigit 
ut  Danomm  Rex,  audita  morte  Haraldi  consanguinei,  venire  in 
Angliam  disponeret,  ut  et  mortem  ejus  vindicaret  et  terram  sibi 
sabigeret,  quam  dicebat  suam  esse ;  quo  audito,  Wilhelmus  omnia 
castra  Angltte  militibus  et  ezpensia  fortissime  munivit,  et  ad  re- 
sistendum  Danis  se,  quantum  poterat,  pneparavit.    Inito  ant«m 
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GODBiUo  cum  auis  optlmatibus,  abbateu  Helsinuiu,  tinun  pmilentooi 
oc  Deo  ac  beats  Virgici  devotiwimutn,  Iti  Dttciitra  mint,  at  et  pro- 
positutn  Regis  agnoscerct  et  pro  pace  gbtineiKlS  o  Tlt^ge  D»i>onup, 
quantam  esset  sibi  po^^ibile.  laborarat. 

"  NAvigana  igitur  veuerabilis  abbas,  in  Daciuin  pruspcm  vcnit, 
Regique  ee  pneseutans,  rauaen  ac  sorvitia  es  purti:  Wilbclmi  dutI 
Regii  AnglJK  obtuHt,  au  proceres  t/tme  muneribus  honoravit. 
Rcvereuter  igitur  ir  Rege  Dancirum  rcLijptTis  et  habitue,  aon  modico 
tempore  upuJ  eum  mausit.  Tandem  quum  iiegotiu  pro  qoibos 
misBoa  fuerat  od  placitum  pere^wel,  licentlA  redmtniii  &  Rege  dcti, 
iter  per  mare  cum  sociis  aggresBus  est."  (iii.  853,) 

The  st«ry  will  also  be  found  ftt  greater  leugtli  id  an  EoglUh 
poem  of  the  fourteeoth  ccutury,  quot«d  by  Sir  Henry  Ellia,  ii  99. 

It  ia  of  course  open  to  iiiiy  one  to  accent  the  facts  that  .^tlieUge 
took  refuge  in  Denmark  during  hi«  outkwry  and  that  he  af^onmnls 
returned,  but  to  look  on  the  story  uf  the  embaHgy  as  a  legend  grow- 
ing out  of  these  facts,  devised  to  uxplnin  his  pFee«Qce  in  Deuotftrk. 
But  the  three  leaeons  given  by  Lasfcekek,  though  they  run  off  into 
an  eccle»<iaatical  legend,  are  yet  perfeetly  probable  and  consistent  in 
their  description  of  the  politienl  alate  nf  thingii.  There  is  notbEiig 
unlikely,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in  William's  sending  an  umluiEsy 
to  Swegen.  Indeeil  the  singular  fuUurc  uf  Swegen  to  send  help  at 
the  time  wlien  it  would  have  been  must  eflectual,  his  not  coming  iu 
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titles,  which  vuy  somewhat  in  difierent  shires.  Of  the  great  heads 
of  Crown  lands,  the  first  (75),  headed  "  Dominicatua  Regis  ad 
B«ganin  pertioens  in  Devenesciid,"  GOntaine  nothing  which  had 
belonged  to  Oodwine's  family,  and  nearly  all  the  estates  there 
entered  had  been  held  hj  King  Eadward  himself.  The  like  is  the 
case  with  the  next  head  (80),  "  DominicatuB  Begla  in  SumersetS." 
But  the  nest  head,  "  Dominicatus  Regis  in  Devenesciri"  (9^), 
consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lordship,  wholly  of  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  Qytha  and  her  sons.  The  members  of  the 
family  who  appear  under  this  heading  are  Oytha  herself,  Eadgyth, 
Harold,  and  Leofwine.  The  names  are  spelled  in  various  ways, 
and  in  one  place  (90)  Oytha  appears  simply  as  "  mater  Haraldi 
comitis."  In  90  is  the  entry,  "  Terra  Regis  dominice  in  Coma 
Qalliffi,"  consisting  of  twelve  lordships  which  had  been  held  by 
Harold,  answering  to  the  entry  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  lao, 
which  has  the  note  at  the  end,  "  Has  prKscriptas  zii.  terras  tenuit 
Heraldus  comes  T.  R,  E."  Then  in  94  follows  the  heading, "  Teme 
Regis  quas  tenuit  Oodwinns  comes  et  filii  ejna  in  SumersetiL" 
The  lands  under  this  bead  had  belonged  to  Oytha,  Harold,  Tostig, 
"Godwinus  filiua  Harold!  comitjs"  (96),  "Ounnilla  filia  comitis 
Ooduini,"  96,  99,  and  Eddeva,  97,  of  whom  more  anon.  In  104  is 
a  distinct  entry  of  "  Terra  Editdfe  Begins  in  Sumerseti."  Also  in 
36  is  the  entry  "  Dominicatus  B^[ia  in  Dorsetl,"  consisting  of 
seven  lordships  which  had  been  held  hy  Harold,  six  which  had  been 
held  by  King  Eadward,  one  by  Oytha  entered  as  "  mater  Haroldi 
CoDutis,"  and  two  churches  at  Dorchester  and  elsewhere  held  by 
firihtweard  the  priest. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  lands  of  the  hoose  of  Oodwine  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  Crown  lands  kept  by  William  in  the  western 
shires.  Only  very  small  portions  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
any  other  hands,  and  those  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  William's  brother 
Earl  Robert.  The  conquest  of  the  West  was,  alone  among  William's 
later  sncceesee,  a  distinct  triumph  over  the  house  of  Oodwine.  He 
seems  to  have  purposely  kept  their  lands  in  bis  own  hands  as  a 
kind  of  trophy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  honae  of  Oodwine  who  appear  in  this 
list,  the  largest  holdings  are  those  of  Qytba,  Eadgyth,  and  Harold. 
Leofwine  has  several  lordsbips  in  Devonshire;  in  Somerset  only 
one  for  certtun,  namely.  Combe  (Exon,  141 ;   Exchequer,  87  b), 
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and  a  vague  account  is  given  of  the  deBcendante  of  the  marriage  ; 
"  CujiiB  filii  duo  confestim  in  Daniam  cum  Borore  migrinint.  QuoB 
Sueno,  patemi  eorum  meriti  oblitus,  conBanguiseee  pietatls  more 
eKceptt,  puelUmque  Kutenorum  B«^  Waldemaro,  qui  et  ipse  . 
JarizI&TUB  a  suis  est  appellatua,  nnptum  dedit.  Eidem  postmodnni 
Doatri  temporis  dnx,  ut  eanguiiUB  ita  et  nominis  beereB,  ex  filiS 
tiepos  obvenit."  By  Holmgard  is  meant  Novgorod  and  Northern 
RuBsia  generally  (see  KaramBin,  Hiatoire  de  HuBsie,  ii.  411).  I 
cannot  pretend  to  any  minute  knowledge  of  RuBsiao  history,  but, 
with  such  light  as  I  can  find  in  EaraniBin  and  the  Art  dt  Virifi/er 
\m  Datte  (ii.  wi),  I  cannot  identify  these  princes.  JaroBlef,  who 
reigned  from  1019  to  1055,  had  both  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  the 
name  of  Vladimir,  one  of  whom  is  doubtless  intended.  But  the 
son  died  in  1052  (KanuuBin,  ii.  40),  and  whether  the  grandson, 
Vladimir  son  of  Usevolod,  who  reigned  from  1113  to  113  3,  married 
a  daughter  of  our  Harold  I  cannot  say.  ELaratnein  (ii.  39,  an, 
417)  admits  the  marriage,  but  seemingly  not  from  any  Russian 
authorities,  and  he  certainly  knows  of  no  Russian  prince  named 
Harold.  Vladimir's  Bon  and  successor  was  MBtislaf,  who  reigned 
at  Kief  from  1125  to  113a.  Lappenber^  (5S7)  ■'ySi  "Die  Sbbna 
flohen  nach  Irland,  Gythe  zu  ihrea  Valers  Vetter  Svend  von  Dane- 
mark  und  wurde  mit  Waldemar,  Czar  von  fiussland,  des  Wsewold 
Sohn,  vermiihlt,  dem  sie  den  Sohn  Mistislav-Harold  und  durch 
dieseo  eine  feniere  erlaucht«  NachkommeuBchaft  gab."  But  I  do 
not  know  Lappenberg's  authority  for  giving  any  Russian  prince  the 
double  name  of  Mistislav-Harold. 

I  have  ali«ady  hinted  (see  p.  142  and  vol.  iii  p.  791)  that  these 
three  sona  and  two  daughters  of  Harold  were  most  likely  the 
children  of  Kadgyth  SwanneBbals.  None  of  the  three  sons  who 
were  grown  men  in  1068  could  have  been  children  of  Ealdgyth. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  either  of  the  daughters  was  hers.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  (ii.  80)  and  Lappenberg  (557)  assume  a  former  marriage  of 
Harold,  of  which  they  make  these  children  the  ofispring,  but  they 
quote  no  authority  for  such  a  marriage,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
easier  to  make  them  children  of  Eadgyth.  And  their  position  and 
that  of  their  mother  may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of  Sprota  and 
"the  other  Jllfgifu"  and  their  sons. 

As  to  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  it  ib  certain  (see  Flo- 
rence, 1087)  that  Harold  had  a  son  Ulf,  who,  at  the  time  of  William's 
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et  inodeBta,  erga  extraneoH  benivol&  et  justa,  p&uperibus  lar^  buo 
corpori  admodum  porca ;  quid  dicam,  adeo  ut  omDibuB  illecebnB  se 
abstiuendo,  per  multoB  annoB  ante  Bui  diem  obitiiB  non  vexeretnr 
camibns,  aequo  qnidquam  quod  sibi  duloe  viflum  est  gustando,  sed 
vix  aecessoria  vitn  capiendo,  cilicio  induta,  ut  nee  etiam  quiboEdam 
patwet  familiaribns,  conflictaDdo  cttm  viciia  ricit  in  rirtutibna. 
Dehiuc  tranaienB  Brn^aa,  et  ibi  tranevolutiB  qnibasdam  onnis  et 
inde  pertiBneiens  in  Dacia,  hue  reversa,  virgo  transmigrarit  in 
Duniino,  Anno  iacornationia  domini  milleaimo  lxzxvii,  uoao 
kalendas  Septembris,  luna  xxn." 


NOTE  N.  p.  164. 

Eadnote  thb  Stallbb. 

OuB  aligbt  notices  of  Eadnoth  raise  a  certain  interest  in  him. 
There  U  a  temptation  to  dud  oat  as  mucb  as  we  can  about  a  man 
who  was  in  high  place  alike  under  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William. 
And,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  forciather  of 
a  great  English  house,  the  pedigree  acquires  an  interest  which  does 
not  belong  to  those  pedigrees,  real  or  mythical,  which  go  up  only 
to  the  sharers  of  William's  spoils.  Thai  Eadnoth  was  Staller  under 
Eadward  appears  from  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  204,  which  abo  shows  that 
he  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire.  In  that  writ  be  is  addressed  along 
with  Stigand  as  Archbishop  and  Harold  as  Eari.  But  he  does  not 
often  sign  the  chartera  of  Eadward,  though  his  name  is  attached  to 
the  two  spurious  Westminster  charters  (God.  Dipl.  Iv.  180,  1S9) 
with  the  title  of  "EadnoVus  minister."  In  Domesday  he  once 
distinctly  appears  as  "Ednod  stalre,"  in  Berkshire,  5S  b.  This 
estate  bad  passed  to  Abingdon  abbey  by  the  gift  of  Hugh  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  it  b  added  in  a  significant  way,  "  Non  ent  tunc  in 
abbatil"  Of  this  land  we  find  another  notice  in  the  History  of 
Abingdon,  ii.  19,  according  to  which  the  land  bad  been  held  by 
Eadnoth  of  the  abbey,  and  was  restored  by  Earl  Hugh  in  1090, 
which  hardly  agrees  with  the  entry  in  Domesday,  "  Hunc  [viculum 
Scipena  dictum]  de  abbatia  tempore  Eadwardi  regis  quidam  ipsiua 
constabulus,  nomine  Eadnotus,  tenebat  ciijus  riri  terrarum  metoa 
postea  Hugo  Geetrends  comes  adeptus  cum  didiciaset  pnediotum 
302 
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Ticnlnm  hujus  abbatis  juri  pertbwre,"  &c.  The  uam*  Eodnotfa  fc 
a  common  uiie,  nod  it  is  DOt  easy  to  t»y  which  of  the  Tariuiu  eutrw 
under  it  in  Domusilay  boloiig  to  our  Baduuth.  He  most  likely  i» 
the  ''  Kdnoil  dupifer"  of  p.  69,  bot  he  cannot  be  the  Ednod  (nor 
yot  the  Alaotl)  of  p.  124  b.  Moreover,  there  can  be  tittle  doabt 
that  Eiulnoth  in  the  person  liiteuded  by  enaiB  of  tlic  eulriee  of 
Alucti},  Aluodae,  Elnod,  in  Domefidny.  Those  fomu  ought  to 
represent,  not  Eadnoth,  but  JSlfnotk.  Still  Ihe  cuac  t#em»  dear, 
find  idl  tbat  we  can  do  is  to  thiiik  of  ail>;>v  and  larrimn,  'oivnatit 
and  Vlygges,  jEgidius  and  Gila.  £aduotb  undoubtedly  had  a  tt>n 
Harding,  who  was  living  whcu  Williuni  of  Malmeabury  wrote,  nml 
of  whom  ho  giTes  (iiL  254)  a  verycnnons  desci-iption ;  "Vocabatur 
is  EduoduB,  domi  belloque  Angloniiit  tviojHiribus  juxta  iniignis, 
pnter  Henlingi  qui  adhiic  Bupereet,  mngis  conBuctna  liuguaai  im 
lites  aeuere  <|uani  arma  iu  belb  ciiiitutcre."  (So  Orderic  (846  A) 
describes  Bobert,  eon  of  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick,  aa  "  facuudiil 
praniituB,  eed  dextcri  frigiduK,  et  plus  linguS  quam  lanccA  Iucr*tua.") 
We  have  thus  a  Harding  eou  of  Eadnoth  the  StiJlev,  atid  we  havn 
further  evidence  of  his  connexion  with  Somerset  aud  Devonsbirv. 
"  Heardinc  Eadnfflfee  suuu"  appears  tuaoug  the  wituwwtw  to  n 
Somerset  document  Iu  Cod.  DipL  iv.  234,  aud  ve  also  find  him 
selling  a   slave   at  Topshara    in   Devonshire ;    "  WulwonJ   bohte 
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I  have  qnoted    in  vol.  ii.  p.  546;    "Eklnodus  tcnuit   T.  K.  E. 

Hano   terrain   abstulit   Godwinus  comes  Ssnclie   Marin 

Wiltunensi,  et  tune  earn  reenperaoit  Ednodiu."  This  looks  as  if 
"  Edoodua"  had  eome  claim  oa  the  laotl  earlier  than  the  claim  of 
the  abbey,  which  was  asserted  on  his  behalf  by  Oodwine. 

There  can  then,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  aa  to  identifying  Eadnoth 
the  Staller  with  the  "Alnod,"  "Elnod,"  or  "Ednod"  of  the  western 
shires.  He  was  in  all  probability  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the 
favour  of  Oodwine  and  Harold.  Of  his  earlier  estate  we  may 
[wrhaps  get  a  glimpse  in  a  Berkshire  entry  in  Domesday,  60; 
"  Ednod  tenuit  de  Heraldo,  et  non  potuit  ire  quoUbet."  He  rose  to 
high  office  under  Eadward  ;  be  kept  it  under  Harold,  and  he  seem- 
ingly kept  it  under  William  also.  And  be  would  also  seem,  like 
so  many  others,  to  have  abused  bis  personal  or  official  influence 
both  under  Eadward  and  under  William.  He  left  a  son  who  was 
alive  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote,  and  who  appears  as  a 
landowner  in  Domesday.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  no  part  of 
his  estates  passed  to  bis  eon.  Harding's  property  in  Somerset, 
where  we  are  most  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  right 
Harding,  was  held  T.  R.  £.  by  "Toui,"  that  ts  doubtless  the  Sheriff 
"  Touid  "  or  Tofig  (a  different  man  of  coarse  from  Tofig  the  Proud), 
who  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Somereet  in  two  of  Eadward'a  writs  in 
favour  of  Gisa.  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197,  199.)  This  does  not  prove 
tliat  Tofig  was  dispossessed  in  favour  of  Harding,  as  Harding  may 
have  inherited  from  Tofig.  One  Wiltshire  estate  under  the  name 
of  Harding  (74)  had  been  held  by  the  same  owner  T.  E.  E.  There 
is  a  most  curious  entry  in  the  same  shire  (67  b),  how  Harding  held 
lands  of  the  church  of  Shaftesbury  T.  R  E.  which  at  the  Survey 
were  held  by  "Turstinus,"  who  may  be  either  Tbnrstan  a  Dane  or 
Toustain  a  Frenchman.  It  is  added,  "  Hanc  termm  reddidit  sponte 
BuS  ecclesife  Hardingus,  quia  in  vit£  bv&  per  conventum  debebat 
tenere."  But  in  Gloucestershire  (170  6)  Harding  holds  lands  in 
pledge  {"  in  vadimonio")  of  a  certain  Bribtric,  which  Brihtric  had 
held  T.  R.  E.,  and  the  lands  held  by  him  in  Buckinghamshire  (153) 
had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Wulfred  and  others.  There  were  other  lands 
of  which  a  Harding,  whether  the  same  or  another,  had  been  dis- 
possessed in  favour  of  various  foreign  owners.  Lands  in  Wiltriiire 
had  passed  from  hira  to  the  Count  of  Mortain  (68  h)  and  to  Earl 
Alberic  (69).  and  thence  to  the  Crown  (see  p.  672.     This  looks 
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like  more  tlian  na  official  loss).  Otlwra  in  WunrielMhiro  (239  i 
and  Leiceeterahire  (231)  had  alsii  goae  to  CoUDt  AW  buJ  to  tbs 
Crown,  and  others  in  Dorectsbird  (8a  h)  to  Ben-uger  GifTsrd.  No- 
where does  anything  of  Eadnoth'n  ftppoAr  in  the  biuida  of  HArding. 
This  uppnrent  coafiscHtioa  of  tbe  e8t«t«  of  n  man  wlio  ilied  ia 
William's  service  suggests  that  Harding  had  given  eoino  pw^onal 
ofTcnce  which  was  visited  by  partial  loss  of  landa,  If  he  tx^  ns  n 
most  likely,  the  "  Hurdiugiia  Reginffi  pinccmii"  who  signs  the 
Waltham  charter  (GkI.  Dipl.  iv.  159).  he  probably  bwl  a  biend  at 
court  to  plead  for  him. 

As  to  the  descendants  of  Harding,  it  soems  in  the  highest  cI^tm 
probable  that  this  Harding  was  the  father  of  Robert  Fits-Harding 
of  Bristol,  the  forefather  of  the  second  Hoe  of  the  lords  of  Berkeley. 
Local  antiquaries  eall  Harding  of  Bristol  a  son  of  "  the  Kiog  of 
Denmark,"  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Mayor  of  Bi-istol. 
and  what  not.  The  unlikelihood  tif  h  son  of  Swegen  Eetriths^on 
being  in  the  service  of  William  never  atnkes  tliera.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  th»t  a  Thegn  holding  lauds  in 
Somerset  and  Gloucestershire,  but  who  clearly  held  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  land  than  his  father,  and  who  was  of  the  peculiar  and 
unwarlike  disposition  deiwribed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  should 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  bnrghera  of  the  great  city  which  lay  on 
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ChentUcus  teignus  RE.;"  aud  in  NorthamptonBliiri:  (zzo),  "  Alaod 
CaDtuariensis."  To  identify  this  "Alood"  with  jfltheliioth  is  a 
matter  of  coDJecture,  but  it  seems  at  least  a  more  probable  con- 
jecture tban  to  make  Alnod  Cild  the  same  bb  WulfnoUi  the  son  of 
Godwiue.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  31)  takes  this  from  Kelham  (174), 
wlio  seemingly  takes  it  from  a  Kentish  county  history,  and  it  ie 
repeated  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  it,  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Eelham,  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson's  Historical  Maps,  p.  60. 
But  this  notion  reets  only  on  the  onlucky  gawe  of  Kelham's  KentiEh 
writer,  who  seemingly  thought  that  "Cilt"  was  the  same  as 
"Clito,"  and  that  Wulfooth  was  called  "Cild"  "from  the  royalty 
of  bis  kindred."  Now  I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  this 
most  puzzling  title  of  "Oitd"  means ;  it  is  undoubtedly  applied  to 
the  .^heling  Eadgar,  but  it  is  also  applied  t«  people  who  are 
clearly  not  so  called  from  the  royalty  of  their  kindred,  of  whom 
I  have  collected  instances  in  vol.  i.  p.  649.  Another  case  (Domesday, 
'93  ')i  "Goduinua  cilt,  homo  Eddevs  pulcne,  qui  non  potuit 
recedere,"  might  almost  go  some  way  to  justify  M.  Emile  de  Bonne- 
chose's  esplanation  (see  rol.  i.  p.  651)  of  "Cild"  by  "churl  ou 
chef."  I  do  not  remember  that  the  title  of  "  Cild"  is  ever  given 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine. 


NOTE  O.   p.  165. 

Bbihtbic  akd  Matilda. 

AxL  our  real  knowledge  of  Brihtric  comes  from  Domesday.  His 
father  was  named  ^Ifgar  (163  b),  and  bis  lands,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  were  granted  to  Queen  Matilda.  Of  many  Brihtrica  in 
the  Survey  the  one  with  whom  we  are  concerned  is  most  likely  the 
same  who  signs  the  Waltham  charter  with  the  title  of  "  princeps" 
(Cod,  Dipl  iv.  159).  We  find  some  men  of  the  name  in  Domes- 
day, aa  io  Berkshire  (61  b,  63,  63  b),  who  may  be  our  Brihtric, 
and  others,  as  in  Somerset,  (96,  98  6),  Cornwall  (124  b),  Qtoucester 
(170  6),  who  cannot  be.  But  our  Brihtric  appears  distinctly  as 
a  great  landowner  in  mtyet  of  the  western  shires.  We  meet  him  in 
Dorset  (75  b,  Eson,  30)  as  the  former  owner  of  three  lordships  held 
by  Queen  Matilda,  with  the  heading  "  Has  suhter  acriptae  terras 
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tenuit  KTaiMldisRegiiift."  InDvvoiiKhire  (ioi,Exu>i,  ■eo)wP  tlA*«(b« 
Still  more  distinct  heading, "  Infra  Bcriptas  terms  tomtit  Brictric  vl  port 
JTutiKIiB  Bt-gina. "  The  Queen  however  had  not  received  tlio  whulr 
of  Brilitric'a  lands  in  Devonshire,  aa  wo  find  ( 1 1 3,  1 1  z  h)  tnma  of 
hie  Innds  in  poBBeasion  of  William  of  Clavik,  aud  in  Exoa  (370)  lie 
is  clearly  dietinguished  aa  "  Bristricus  Mus  Algari"  from  Aootlier 
who  Lb  called  "  Briaticua  Ulestanua."  It  in  hopeless  to  ask  tu  which 
of  those  two  Brihtrics  those  entries  in  the  Bomo  shire  belong  to 
wjiich  wc  have  no  further  clue.  One  more  Devonshire  entry  must 
he  mentioned.  In  113  wc  read,  "Rogerius  de  Biisli  tenet  do  R«^ 
Sanforde  ;  Brictric  teuebat  T.  R.  E.,"  iind  at  the  end  of  the  eutry  is 
added,  "Kegina  dedit  Eogerio  com  more  mil"  In  Cornwall  {110) 
we  find  an  entry,  "  Infra  scrilitos  [terras]  Brictric  t«Qebat ;  po«l 
MatLildis  Rogina."  We  pass  iaia  Oloucestershtre,  where  wo  find 
{163  b),  "Hoc  maneriiim  [Olifort,  pnrt  of  wlucb  had  alcio  beta 
given  by  the  Queen  to  Roger  of  BusliJ  tenuit  Brictric  filius  Algar 
T,  R.  E.,  et  has  sulweriptas  terras  aliorum  teicorum  ipso  t«nk|iara 
in  sua  potestnte  habuit."  Then  follow  six  eiilried  with  the  uotc  ftt 
the  cud,  "  Qui  T.  R.  E.  has  teiras  tcnebaut  et  se  et  terras  suas  sub 
Brictrici  poteelate  submiBemut."  One  of  tboso  the  Queen  is  eoid 
to  have  granted  to  Reginald  the  Chaplain  and  John  the  Chamber' 
laiu.     Then  follow  four  more  lordshijis  of  Brihtric  {Including  Fidt^ 
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in  the  Survey  u  a  marked  Dwn,  almost  in  the, same  way  as  the 
members  of  the  bouse  of  Godwine.  Aa  for  the  l^ad  whicli  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  grew  ont  of 
the  fact  that  Matilda  received  so  large  a  portion  of  Brihtric's  land% 
or  whether  that  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  any  confirmation  of  the 
legend.  It  is  certainly  slightly  in  its  favour  that  he  is  described  as 
being  seized  at  Haoley,  which  we  see  from  Domesday  was  really 
one  of  his  lordships.  The  story  comee  from  tlie  Gontinuator  of 
Wace,  and  will  be  found  in  Ellis,  ii.  55,  and  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  i.  73.  The  story,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it, 
runs  thus; 


"  I^uele  jadsi,  qant  to  pacde, 
Ama  UQ  oii(e  dengleterra, 
Biickich  Mbd  le  oi  nomer 
Apree  le  loiB  ki  fa  riche  ber  ; 
A  lui  U  pucele  enuent  meawger 
Pot  n  amur  k  loi  procurer, 
Mda  Brictrich  Maude  rofusa 
DuQC  ele  ni1(  ae  ooracs, 
HastJuemeiit  mer  paeut 
E  a  WQlam  baatard  ae  maria  : 
Qanb  Willam  fu  oonme 
E  Malde  »  feme  a  reine  leue, 
leele  Malde  ae  purpeiua 
ComeDt  vengier  ae  pum 
De  Brictriche  Mau  kele  ama, 
Ki  a  femme  pr'adre  la  refiua. 
Tant  enchonta  aon  aeignor, 
Le  rei  Willam  le  Conqueror, 


Ee  de  BricMch  Man  lad  gnole 
De  Mre  de  toi  la  volente ; 
Lb  reine  par  tot  to  Gat  gnBrreier 
K'cde  11  oolt  deaheriter, 
Pria  fu  a  haael^e  a  aon  manor, 
Le  ioT  ke  Saint  Wlatau  li  bar 
Sa  cHiq>ele  auint  dedie  ; 
A  WjPDoeatre  fii  ameite. 
□□kea  moTut  na  priaon 
Brictricli  Man  par  trdaon ; 
Qant  il  fu  mort  aenz  hoir  de  ad 
Son  heritage  aeint  le  Bei, 
E  cum  eacheit  tint  en  aa  nuun 
Dekaa  11  feoffa  Kob't  fix  haim  : 
Ki  oueke  lui  de  Normandie 
Vint  od  tn'lt  grant  cheualerie 
Ia  t're  ke  Brictrich  li  leiaaa 
Franchmont  a  Bobert  dona." 


We  find  the  story  also  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tewkesfanry,  printed  in 
the  Monasticon,  ii.  60,  where  we  find  "  Haylwardus  [Miiwoaxd, 
^thelweard,  or  what  1]  Snew  dictus  propter  albedinem,  ex  illustri 
prosapia  Begis  Edwardi  senioris  ortus,"  who  flourishes  under  ^thel- 
stan  in  930,  and  who,  with  his  wife  ^I^^ifu,  founds  in  980  a 
monastery  at  Oanbome,  to  which  he  makes  Tewkesbury,  of  which 
he  was  patron,  a  cell.  "  Haylwardus"  is  the  father  of  ^fgar  the 
father  of  Brihtric,  a  piece  of  chronology  which,  as  nsual,  attributes 
a  wouderfully  long  life  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  story  is  then 
told  much  as  in  the  French  poem ; 

"  Fostea,  versi  vice,  scilicet  anno  Domini  ulxvi.  Willielmus  Dux 


Mt  APPODLX. 

Normaiinue  Angliiuu  ailquii^ivit,  qui  dttxh  lecuin  nubilcm  vinm 
Btqup  juTenpm,  Robertum  6IiiiRi  HAymonU,  ilnminum  dp  >lslr^ 
morvUli  in  Nomwnnii.  Et  quiun  Mutildis  K^na  (oxor  Ctm- 
queatoris)  haberet  robiiem  %*inim,  ecilioet  dictum  domiiiiun  Bri«- 
tricura  Mckw,  et  domimiin  honons  Oloceotrue,  i-xusutn,  to  qtiod 
Rolt^t  ei  in  matrinKinittni  copnlnri,  quum  ipse  csset  in  tmnsmariim 
partibus  circa  npgotia  rcgia  imbMeatoritk,  et  ilia  erat  sola,  scd  pwfte* 
moHtAta  domino  Willielnio  Conqneatori,  qnse  tempore  npportooo 
repcrt«,  licentiatA  a  Rege,  Begeque  jubente,  ipauni  in  manerio  saa 
de  Banlej-5  cnpi  fecit  et  Wyntoniwn  &dduei ;  qui  ibidem  mortuns 
et  Bopultus  HiDc  liberie  difceesit.  Bex  vei-o  Wiliidroue  dedit  hono- 
rem  Brictrici  Malildi  Begines,  quae  totnm  honorem  Briclrici,  sci- 
li<^ct  Oloucestriw,  quoad  vixit,  occupaTit ;  mortui  ven  ipsiS  R/^nA 
nnun  Domini  Hlxxxiii.  lueuee  Aprili,  Bex  WiJIielratiH  ipeum  htmo- 
rem  in  maim  euS  ceepit,  Defuncto  igitur  Willielnio  ConqflesKa* 
anno  DonuDi  ulxxsvii.  suciseeeit  Bibi  Williolnins  Biifiu  fljiua  ejae. 
Iste  Williclmnfi  processu  tempona  dcdjt  lionori-ni  Brictrici  Boberto 
filio  Haymonis,  cum  omui  Ubertnte  et  integritntc  qtiihiiH  pslvr 
BUU3  rel  ctiain  ipse  Brictiicus  umquam  tenucruDt,  et  hoc  egit 
propter  magnos  laborcB  quos  pradiclus  Bobertus  BQ&tinuit  cuui 
patre  auo." 

Tlie  reader  must  judge  for  himBelf  bow  mucb  he  will  believe  of 
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poseeeeioiiB  assume  a  sort  of  apecial  and  Byetcmatic  character.  His 
estataa  in  Somerset  and  DeToashire  are  very  large,  but  id  Cornwall 
they  are  more  than  an  estate  however  large.  Bobert  holds  a  special 
position  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Earls  Hugh  in  Cheshire  and 
Roger  in  Shropshire.  He  holds  the  whole  shire  with  certain  cora- 
paratirely  small  exceptions.  In  Cornwall  however  there  were  some 
Crown  lands,  though  very  small.  All  the  rest  was  Robert's,  save 
the  lands  of  the  churches,  and  two  lordships  in  privatfl  lay  hands, 
one  in  tiiose  of  Judahel  of  Totnes,  the  other  in  that  of  Ooscelinus, 
who  also  appears  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  Devonshire. 
Robert's  wide  and  reckless  spoliation  of  ecclesiatical  bodies  strikes 
one  alraost  at  a  glance  at  the  Survey.  At  the  head  of  page  lai 
is  a  distinct  entry ;  "  Hse  infra  scripts  terree  sunt  ablata  Sancto 
Fetroco ;  comes  Moritonenus  tenet  et  homines  ejus  de  eo."  A 
number  of  separate  notices  of  the  same  kind  follow,  and  they  come 
out  still  more  clearly  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (183),  where  we 
have  a  smaller  series  of  entries  with  the  hefiding  "De  ecclesift 
SsDcti  Oermani  ablata  eat."  Elsewhere  (182,  470)  we  find  a  mirions 
entry  of  an  incidental  wrong  done  by  Robert  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
The  Bishop  hod  a  market  on  Sundays  in  bis  lordship  of  Saint 
German's,  which  was  brought  to  nothing  by  an  opposition  market 
set  up  by  the  Count ;  "  In  ei  mansione  erat  i.  mercatum  eS  die 
qu&  Rex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortnus  in  Domiuici  die,  et  modo  adni- 
hilatur  [ad  nihilum  redigitur,  Exchequer  no  6]  propter  mercatum 
qnod  ihi  prope  constituit  comes  de  Moritonio  in  quodam  suo  castro 
in  eSdem  die."  A  more  direct  wrong  of  the  same  kind  was  done 
to  the  canons  of  Saint  Stephen's  in  their  lordship  of  Lanscaretone 
{120  6;  "De  hoc  manerio  abetulit  comes  Iforitonensis  onum  mer- 
catum quod  ihi  T.  R.  £.  jacehat  et  valebat  zx.  solidos."  On  the 
opposite  page  there  is  a  plaintive  lament  from  the  canons  of  Saint 
Piran,  touching  two  of  their  estates  in  their  manor  of  I^npiran, 
which  "  reddebant  canonicis  T.  R.  E.  firmam  Iv.  septimanorum,  et 
decano  xx.  solidos  per  consuetudinem."  The  entry  goes  on,  "  Ha- 
mra  unam  tenet  Beroerus  de  comite  Moritonensi,  et  de  aliS  hid^ 
qnam  tenet  Odo  de  Sancto  Fireauo,  abstulit  comes  totam  pecuniam." 
Complaints  of  the  same  sort  occur  throughout  the  whole  record. 
One,  specially  to  be  noticed,  is  the  alienation  of  Oytha's  gift  of 
Crowcombe  in  Somerset  from  the  church  of  Winchester,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 


and  Ecclesiastical  Doctimentt 
inergiDg  of  the  Cornish  dioccs 
at  SaiDt  Gentian's,  bnt  with  a 
The  church  of  Bodmin  waa  I 
daves  in  the  Codes  Diplomatic 
Mr.  Haddan  (676).     These  hel^ 
day  we  flhonld  hardly  have  gi 
were  eommon  in  Cornwall  in  th 
Welsh  names  were  common  also, 
on  the  church  of  Saint  Petroc,  t 
tlie  Btoij  (we  Hon.  Angl.  ii.  4( 
landa.    Beddce  the  lands  whid 
also  (i3i)  a  BOBpicioiiB  list  of  lo 
powerful  tenant,  held  of  the  chu 
six  tordsbips  in  hia  own  hands. 
As  for  the  two  mounts  and  the 
thare  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  lei 
times  a  cell  to  the  greater  one  in 
(lie  two  to  one  another,  and  of  I 
wbidi  we  are  concerned,  are  anytl: 
(ii.  515)  spoken  of  an  allied  cbi 
vii.  989.    It  professes  to  be  a  grui 
"Tndidi  Sancto  Michael!  Arcbai 
vientiam  in  eodem  loco,  Sanctum 
cnm  omnibus  appenditiis,  vilHs  » 
attlnentibna."      Doubtful  as  this 
panies  it  from  the  same   cartule 
{ffofesses  to  he  a  grant  of  the 
tau,  made  bv  r!™.-'  " 
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Saint  Micbael  appear,  but  there  ia  no  Iiint  as  to  any  connexion 
between  the  two,  or  aa  to  Count  Robert  standing  in  any  relation  to 
either  of  them,  except  in  his  ordinary  character  of  a  spoiler.  Saint 
Uichael  of  Cornwall  appears  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (laot), 
and  more  fuUy  in  Exon  (189);  and  we  read,  "Sanctns  Michael 
habet  L  mansionem  quee  vocatur  Treiwal,  quam  tenoit  Brismarua 

e&  die  qua  Bex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus De  hac  maneione 

abstulit  cornea  de  Moretonio  i.  de  prndictia  ii.  hidis  que  erat  de 
dominicatu  beati  Michabelis."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  house 
that  I  con  find,  and  it  would  aeem  to  imply  a  foundation  between 
1066  and  1085.  Brismar  was  a  uum  of  large  properly  in  all  the 
three  ahires,  who  contrived  to  keep  one  Somerset  lordship  (99, 
Exon  455,  where  he  ia  distiuguisbed  as  "  Bmmarus  Anglicus"). 
He  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  founder,  and,  if  so,  he  must 
have  founded  ft,  or  at  least  have  given  this  estate,  after  Eodward's 
death.  At  all  events  we  bave  no  trace  of  Bobert  in  any  such 
character.  Elsewhere  (65)  the  Norman  Saint  Michael  appears  aa 
bolUtng  a  bide  of  land  and  two  churches  in  Wiltshire  on  lordships 
held  hy  the  King,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold  and 
the  other  to  the  I^y  Eadgyth.  Also  three  lordships  in  Devon- 
shire (104},  two  of  which  had  belonged  to  Harold  and  one  to 
Oytha.  There  is  one  more  entry  in  Hampshire  (43);  "Ecclesia 
Sancti  Michaelis  de  Monte  tenet  de  Bege  i.  eccle»aut  cum  i.  hid3 
et  decimS  de  manerio  Basingestocbea  ....  Walterius  episcopus 
[Herefordensis  sc.]  tonuit  de  Sege,  sed  non  erat  de  epiBcopatu 
suo."  It  seems  pretty  plain  then  that  whatever  poBBcssions  in 
England  were  held  by  the  Norman  Saint  Michael  were  acquired 
after  William's  accession,  and  that,  whoever  was  the  founder  of 
the  Cornish  house,  it  was  not  Count  Robert.  A  note  in  the 
Monastlcon,  vii.  989,  speaks  of  another  tradition  aa  naming 
Roberfa  son  William  as  the  person  who  gave  the  Cornish  house 
to  the  Norman  one.  Here  we  most  likely  have  the  clue  to  the 
mistake. 

NOTE  Q.   p.  179. 

Thb  TiTuea  of  Quekn  and  Ladt. 

it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  quoted  in 
the  text  the  Lady  Matilda  ia  said  to  be  hallowed  to  Queen.    The 


paaatge  is  not  unlike  no  luriiiT  ime  in  1051,  where  Um  Paler^ 
borougli  Chronicler  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  154)  tBya  of  Eiulgyth,  "ftt 
furlct  se  cyng  |>&  blmrdiaii,  mo  wrs  galiulgod  liiiu  ta  cvt^at," 
(Cf.  Cod.  Di|)l.  iv.  309,  "on  EodgiSe  gewituyaisB  Bwrw  cwco«.") 
Otherwise  Eadgyth  is  alwiiys  epokeu  vf  aa  Ludy  dowu  to  tho  daj 
of  lier  dmth  (sec  p.  586).  With  this  exception,  from  the  coroiiatiun 
of  Matilda  "  twen  "  becomes  the  qsurI  word  ;  see  the  Cliromt^lM  in 
1083,  iroo,  iiig,  1118,  1119.  1121,  1123.  1126;  besidea  1097 
and  1100  where  it  is  applied  to  Margaret  of  Scotlaiid,  and  in  1140 
to  a  Frouch  Queen.  Cut  it  must  be  remfuihered  that,  while 
"  Lady "  wae  atill  the  regular  title  in  EiigU&h,  "  Kegiua  "  hw]  long 
hceu  familiarly  used  in  Latin.  This  difTerence  is  analogouB  to  thiU 
which  I  mentiuned  in  vol,  ii.  p.  66 1  with  regard  to  the  wivos  nf 
Enrls,  who  in  English  have  do  title,  hut  whom  the  Nomuin  writon 
iind  Englishmen  writing  in  Latin  freely  call  "  comilJBaa,"  Ijj  Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  72  the  words  "  Leofrio  «orl  and  his  gebedda"  beounie  in 
the  Latin  version  more  revertoitially  "  Ltsifriuus  comes  et  Godgiva 
coniitiBsa."  On  the  other  band,  the  style  of  the  Emproaa  Kfatilda 
ia  "Angliffl  Normaimiffique  Diimina,"  Will.  Malma.  Hist,  Nov,  iii. 
42,  44,  and  so  in  a  charter  in  Uyiaor,  i'  14  ;  "  Matihla  Impcralrix, 
Henrici  Begia  filin,  et  Anglorutn  Uomina."  Itiit  a  Queen  n^gnant 
was  something  wlioUy  new  both  in  England  and  b  Nomiandy,  and 


rea 


the  flight  of  Oytlia.     Then  come  the  King's  Eaeter  at  1 

nud  thi^  Qu«cn'§  coronatiou  nt  Pentecdct.     Then  Willinni  hnra  of 

hoEtilo  movements  in  tLe  Nortb,  and  goea  and  Imilds   cobIUm  at 

Nuttingliam,  York,  lincoln,  and  elBewiere,     Tbea  "Oospatrie  «irl 

and  )>a  betetan  menn  forun  into   Scotlande."     Laetly  ooniCB   tlie 

nccount  of  tlie  landing  of  Harold's  son  'V  eoua  and  ihti  death  of 

Eudooth. 

It  IB  plain  tliat  in  this  account  there  is  one  great  lircacb  of  chrono- 
logical ordar.  The  flight  of  Endgw,  which  ia  snid  to  be  lu  tlw 
summer,  is  put  before  AVilliam's  East«r  fcatit  on  March  33,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrust  in  between  two  pvonla  80 
closely  comiected  as  the  eiirrender  of  Exeter  aud  titc  ilight  of  Oylhik 
Florence,  clearly  with  tliia  Chronicle  before  him.  corrcda  IJie  order 
of  events.  The  flight  of  Oytha  is  put  in  its  natural  pincv.  Tlie 
flight  of  E^gor  is  put  immeJiately  aftier  the  curountion  of  ^falildii, 
the  later  jiasasge  tibout  the  Ilight  of  Gospatric  and  others  is  left  out, 
and  the  account  (1068)  atacds  tlius ;  "Post  htec  Uarleewiin  ct 
Gospatric  et  quique  Northmnlireiue  gcntis  nobiliores,  RrgiA 
auBtcritntera  devit&ntes,  et  ne,  idcut  alii,  in  curt-odiam  mitlereiilur 
fomiidantes,  Bumptis  eecum  clitone  Eadgaro  et  tnatre  eui  j^gnthl, 
duabuaque  eororibus  auis  Margan^tS  et  Christini,  navigio  Scottium 
adierunt,  ibidemque,  Regis  Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace,  hiemem  «x«- 
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Uorkere  aubmit  at  Warwick  (see  p.  193).    Then  WilliKm  goes  on 
to  Nottingham,  York,  &c. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  aceounts  together,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  as  to  accepting  the  revolt  and  Bubmission  of  Eadwioe  and 
Morkere  on  the  strength  of  the  Norman  account.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  GhroniclerB  shonld,  from  whatever  cause,  have  left 
out  the  doings  of  the  two  Earla  than  that  William  of  Poitiers 
should  have  invented  an  elaborate  romance  without  any  obvious 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  as  little  reason  to  distrust 
the  English  account  of  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  companions. 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  direct  contradiction  between  the  two 
stories.  If  we  take  them  as  two  isolated  events,  happening  without 
any  reference  to  each  other,  there  is  not  only  no  contradiction  but  no 
difficulty.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  we  can  hardly  &ncy  the  two 
events  taking  place  without  some  reference  to  each  other.  A  flight 
of  the  leading  Northumbrian  Th^ns  to  Scotland  is  not  likely  to 
have  taken  place  just  at  the  same  time  as  a  great  stir  in  Northum- 
berland, followed  by  a  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to 
William,  unless  the  two  things  had  something  to  do  with  one 
another.  The  obvious  explanation  would  be  that  all  the  peraons 
spoken  of  in  the  two  different  accounts  had  a  share  in  the  Northern 
movement,  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  dealt  with  their  comrades  as 
they  had  dealt  both  with  Harold  and  with  Eadgar,  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  William  and  were  again  received  to  favour,  while  the 
more  stout-hearted  sought  shelter  in  Scotland  till  the  coming  of  the 
Danish  fleet  in  the  next  year.  This  is  in  itself  a  probable  and 
consistent  narrative.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  words  of  the  Chronicles,  "And  ^tee  snmeres 
Eadgar  cild  for  ut,"  ice  At  first  sight  these  words  would  certainly 
not  lead  us  to  think  that  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  his  com- 
panions was  the  consequence  of  anything  which  could  be  called  a 
campaign.  The  motive  assigned  by  Florence  for  their  going  out 
looks  still  less  like  it.  His  account  would  seem  to  apply  only  to 
men  who  were  living  in  William's  court,  or  at  any  rate  were  wholly 
in  bis  power.  Yet  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  "  for  ut "  (see  p. 
355),  may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  something  like  warlike  doings  on 
the  part  of  Eadgar  and  the  others,  and,  if  so,  we  must  throw  aside 
Florence's  interpretation  of  their  motives  as  an  unsnccessfal  guess 
on  his  part.     This  is  the  more  likely,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who, 
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of  which  I  ahftll  discuBS  in  Note  Y.  Then  comes  the  Danish  capture 
of  York  and  all  that  followed  it. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  contradiction  between  Orderic  and  the 
Englbh  Chroniclers.  But  now  conies  the  sin^ar  feet  that  in  the 
narrative  of  Florence  the  coming  of  Robert  of  Comines  to  Durham 
and  the  first  revolt  of  York  are  both  left  out.  That  is  to  say,  he 
leaves  out  all  that  appears  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under 
1068,  all  that  appears  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  that  year, 
except  the  Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's  sons.  Florence  in 
short  records  notbing  between  their  two  expeditions  in  1068  and 
in  1069. 

Now  Florence  certainly  wrote  with  one  or  both  of  the  Chronicles 
before  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  arrange  under  their 
proper  years  the  events  which  the  Chronicles  record  with  some 
chronological  confusion.  His  services  in  this  way  I  fully  accept, 
and  I  have  taken  his  chronology  as  the  gronndwork  of  my  own 
narrative.  But  are  we  therefore  to  follow  him  when  be  leaves  out 
eeveral  important  eventa  which,  however  confused  may  be  the  chrono- 
logy, are  told  in  the  Chronicles  with  perfect  distinctness  and  are 
confirmed  by  other  authorities  t  The  story  of  Bobert  of  Comines 
no  one  probably  would  reject,  told  aa  it  is  in  both  Chronicles,  in 
Orderic,  in  Simeon's  Durham  History,  and  in  the  Northern  inter- 
polations of  Florence,  whether  those  come  from  Simeon  or  from 
any  one  else.  The  first  revolt  of  York  is  not  quite  so  clear.  A 
revolt  of  York  in  the  spring,  in  which  Eadgar  appears  and  which 
William  comes  to  crush  in  person,  might  be  easily  taken  for  a  mere 
forestalling  of  that  undoubted  revolt  of  York  in  the  autumn  at 
which  also  Eadgar  appeared,  and  which  also  William  put  down 
in  person.  Florence  would  hardly  have  struck  one  of  the  revoUa 
out  of  the  narrative  in  the  Chronicles,  unless  he  had  thought  that 
the  one  was  a  repetition  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  keeps  both  accounts  of  the  two  expeditions 
of  Harold's  sons,  which  it  is  quite  as  tempting  to  look  on  as  two 
accounts  of  the  same  event  as  to  look  in  the  same  way  on  the  two 
revolts  of  York.  Florence's  judgement  accepted  the  double  stery 
in  one  case  and  rejected  it  in  the  other.  But  the  weight  of  his 
judgement  is  somewhat  weakened  by  his  also  atriking  out  the  story 
of  Bobert  of  Comines,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt.  On  the  other  hand  his  judgement  may  be  held 
3D  J 
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to  be  KMiieirtut  confinaetiby  tbe  wftjr  in  wUdi  Siotvau  (tf  Simecui 
it  be)  bwted  his  nMTstive.  He  rnit«««d  tlw  Ktoty  of  B«lMrt  of 
ODmiiiM  ukI  iii£«rtetl  &  noUoe  of  ibo  fooiuktioa  ol*  Solby  sl>b«y; 
but  be  did  aa  restore  tlie  account  of  tbe  spring  rsroH.  But  the 
n^ftttre  nttbority  of  Simeon  ia  igun  ^teakencd  bj  tbe  Ikct  tliat 
ha  bae  nut  nurdj  &ilcd  to  iimeft,  trat  baa  podtirvly  strui^  oat 
of  tbe  nwrktire  of  Floreoce,  R  DKMt  importuit  piece  of  NorUiam- 
brian  bialory,  of  wUcli  Hner^  can  be  no  doobt,  and  wbicb  i»  utttotui 
ntcesa^rj  to  tbe  nndesBtanduig  of  bin  own  narrative.  TIub  is  tiu 
oibfer  thou  WUUwn's  noitbern  mardi  add  occupation  of  York  in 
1068,  witbiial  whicb  we  cannot  mdenrtand  tbe  [iresenee  of  the 
Konn«n«  at  York  in  tbe  antmna  of  1069.  And  wtien  w«  look 
at  the  Darnitives  of  tii«  spring  revolt  in  Onieric,  we  sball  ccrt^nly 
be  incline  to  think  tbat  delaik  Mkt  tbe  death  of  Robert  Fite- 
Ricliard,  tite  message  of  William  Mulct,  tbe  building  of  tlie  second 
lower  (see  p.  240  and  the  note  at  p.  ao*).  could  not  be  mere  in- 
ventions or  confusions,  lltere  is  roaDy  nothing  unlikely  in  the 
storj'  tbat  £adg»r  and  the  Northumbrians  tried  their  own  potverg 
early  in  the  year,  and  that,  on  being  worsted,  they  tried  again  in 
tbe  autumn  with  the  heJp  of  the  Da&e&  I  llkerofore  acc«j>t  tbe 
double  revolt  aud  double  Bubmissien  of  York,  reading  the  entries 
in  tbe  Peterborough  Cliroiude  uttder  106S  and  1069  as  tbe  flTvata 
of  a  single  year,  and  that  year  [069. 
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bavii^  been  thus  run  together,  the  events  of  1069  were  aasigned  to 
1068.  Then  the  short  acconnt  of  the  early  events  of  1070,  the 
reconciliation  of  Waltheof  (aeep.  301),  and  the  plunder  of  the 
mooBBterieB  (see  p.  327),  which,  according  to  the  reckoning  fol- 
lowed, ehould  have  come  into  the  annftl  for  1069,  baa,  probably  in 
some  attempt  at  correction,  got  shoved  on  to  lo-ji,  and  the  reckon- 
ing of  this  Chronicle  remains  a  year  in  advance  till  it  breaks  nS. 
In  Peterborough  the  confusion  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  entry  for 
1067  stands  thus; 

"Her  for  se  cyng  ofer  see,  and  htefde  mid  him  gislae  and  sceattaa, 
and  com  [MM  a^6re«  gearea  on  See  Nicolaes  nuessedag  ....  and 
|ku  etmteres  for  Eadgar  cild  ut "  ftc. 

This  entry  follows  two  ways  of  reckoning.  William's  going  into 
Normandy  was  "  her"  or  in  1067,  if  the  year  began  at  Christmas 
or  on  Jannary  i.  But  the  reckoning  which  begins  at  Easter  would 
place  it  in  1066,  and,  according  to  this  reckoning.  Sunt  Nicolas' 
day  in  1067  would  be  "|>»s  oSres  gearos."  Again,  reckoning 
William's  voyage  to  1067,  the  flight  of  Eadgar  in  the  summer 
of  1068  would  be  "  jraee  oSres  geares,"  though  not  in  the  same 
year  aa  Willjam's  return.  The  Chronicler  must  have  had  accounts 
before  him  which  followed  both  reckonings.  The  events  of  1067 
and  1068  thus  got  jumbled  together.  To  make  matters  etnught, 
the  events  of  1069  were  divided  into  two  years,  but  from  the  latter 
part  of  1069  onward  the  reckoning  goes  on  rightly. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Northern  campaign  of  1069-1070. 
The  English  account  here  is  simply  fragmentary.  The  two  Chro- 
nicles, Florence,  and  bis  Northumbrian  editor,  confine  tbemselvea 
wholly  to  the  events  at  York  ;  oddly  enough,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  movements  along  the  whole  western  side  of  England,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cheater.  Nor  do  tbey  take  any  notice  of  the  earlier 
course  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  its  attempts  on  south-eastern  England 
(see  pp.  250-252) ;  they  are  content  to  begin  their  story  when  the 
fleet  enters  the  Humber.  They  then  describe  the  taking  of  Tork 
1^  the  Danes  and  English  and  its  recovery  by  William,  and  then 
record  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  But  the  rich  and 
varied  details,  which  show  that  the  campugn  was  not  a  mere  local 
warfare,  but  a  warfare  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  England, 
come  mainly  &om  Orderic,  who  doubtless  fbllowed  William  of 
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Poitiers.  For  the  whole  western  side  of  Englan<l,  with  the  mni^c 
exception  of  the  Devonshire  espedition  of  Harold's  s.onB.  Ordfrie 
is  our  only  guide.  In  the  extremo  North  wf  con  compare  bim 
with  the  Durham  writers,  who  do  sot  alwaye  pick  out  the  mnw 
facts  apecisUy  to  dwell  on,  but  who  certunly  confirm  tbo  genc^sl 
run  of  his  story. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  two  Chroniclers  of  the  rvtnts  mt  Vorii 
eeem  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Eaeh  Btipplies  some  fikols 
which  are  wonting  in  the  other,  For  iugtaiic«i,  Worcester  girM 
the  names  of  Gospatric  und  Mterleawogen  among  the  Knglbili  and 
Thurkill  among  the  Danes,  while  Peterborough  meutionM  only 
E^dgar,  Osbeorn,  and  the  sons  of  Swcgen— two  in  Peterlioroagh, 
three  in  Worceater.  Worcester  reckons  the  fleet  at  two  hundml 
and  forty  ships,  Peterborough  at  three  hundred,  Worcerter  tdoiie 
mentioaB  the  burning  of  the  iniuBt«r.  und  Peterborough  only  lueu- 
tione  that  the  NomiBn  commanders  were  among  the  captives  tftkcn 
("Yb,  heafodmeu  hiefdon  on  betuidon."  Sec  p.  268.)  Hut  the  two 
acMunta  essentially  agree,  eacept  in  one  point  where  the  Worcenler 
writer  seems  to  he  led  away  by  a  local  feeling.  The  thing  wliidi 
mainly  strikes  him  la  the  death  of  Archbishop  !Culdred,  formerly  hu 
own  Bishop,  which  he  puts  Itcforo  the  Danes  came  at  all  (ace  p.  164) 
whereas,  when  he  died,  they  were  already  in  the  Homber,  but 
hod  not  vet  reached  York.     Florence  corrects  thia.  and  irivee  mure 
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Another  qaesUon  arises,  whether  William's  third  and  final  occu- 
pation of  York  (p.  387)  happened  only  after  a  valiant  resiBtance  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  defence 
of  the  walls.     Snch  a.  picture  may  be  found  in  Thierry,  i.  316  ; 

"  Alora  i1  marcha  buf  York,  k  grandea  joum^es,  avec  see  meilleuree 
tronpes.  Lea  d^fensenrs  de  la  ville  apprirent  en  mSme  temps 
I'approche  de  la  caralerie  normande  et  le  depart  des  vaisBeanx 
danois.  Tout  d^laiss^  qu'ila  ^taient,  et  d^chus  de  leurs  meilleureB 
esp^rances,  ils  r^siat^rent  encore,  et  se  firent  tuer  par  milliers  but 
les  br^chea  de  leurs  murailles.  Le  combat  fitt  long  et  la  victoire 
ch^ment  achet^.  Le  roi  Edgar  se  vit  coatraint  de  fnir,  et  ceux 
qui  purent  s'Aihapper  comme  lui  le  suivirent  jnsqu'en  Ecosee." 

The  authority  to  which  he  sends  us  for  this  is  no  other  than  the 
so-called  Matthew  of  Westminster,  1069.  His  narrative  is  a  strange 
jumble.  He  makes  the  English  nobles  make  peace  vith  William ; 
then  William  stonns  York,  which  is  defended  by  the  Danes,  and 
takes  it  with  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  men ; 

"  Bex  Oulihelmns  prudentissimus,  videos  perioulnm  sibi  imminere, 
humiliavit  se  illis,  eompeecens  elationem  soorum  Normannorum  et 
sic  revocaris  mnltis  Anglonim  nobilibne  ftedere  cautina  cum  omni- 
bus confirmato,  Eboracum,  ubi  fuit  Danorum  receptaculnm,  potenter 
com  ibi  inventis  expugnavit,  et  multa  milia  hominum  ibidem  inter- 
fecit" 

Now,  if  this  story  were  worth  anything  and  could  prove  any- 
thing, it  would  prove  the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  Thierry 
uses  it  to  prove.  Matthew,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  him,  tells 
us  that  the  English  made  peace  with  William,  and  that  William 
fought  gainst  the  Danes.  Thierry  makes  the  Danes  go  away 
and  leave  the  English  to  fight  with  William.  But,  besides  the 
utter  worthleBsucBB  of  the  authority,  the  story  in  Matthew  of 
Westminster  is  nothing  hut  a  blundering  perversion  of  an  equally 
worthless  story  in  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  6)  and  Matthew  Paris 
(L  11).  From  that  account  comes  the  picture  of  the  slaying  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  Only,  while  in  the  later  version  they 
are  Danes  slain  by  William,  in  the  earlier  acconnt  they  are 
people,  of  whatever  nation,  slain  by  Waltheof  and  his  com- 
panions. Roger  of  Wendover  tells  us  how  Eadgar,  Waltheof,  and 
the  rest,  "Jnuctis  viribus  ad  Eboracum  venientes,  nrbem  cum 
cBsteUo  quantocius  occupamnt,  et  multa  ibidem  homiunm  millia 
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fietemerunt,"     This  is  jilainly  nothing  in  tiie  world  liut  the  [ 
from  tbe  ChroDicIora  and  Floreiic«  which  I  have  >]nt>tM]  i 
But  then  follows  a  dcscriptioo  in  which,  aa  f&r  as  anylliuig  ttan  I 
made  out  of  it,  the  harrying  of  Northumherlatid    is  turned  about 
und  attributed,  not  to  William,  hut  to  Emlgw  anil  Wultlicaf ; 

"  Majores  urbis  et  provincite  vinoilis  (^onstriugeuteE,  tumciiti  ro* 
crudehter  torquchunt,  quousqur  otnnea  facilitates  eorum  ab  mt 
rxtoreissent.  Tunc  ibi  inter  duo  flumina  Umiu  ct  Trtintc  hieBuutm 
omnes  regionis  incolas  ininiisericorditOT  affligebont.'' 

Then  when  Uic  winter  is  passed,  WiUiaia  cornea  and  a]nys  or  put* 
to  flight  all  hb  enemies.  Tlie  fiunoua  exploits  of  Walthpof  am 
removed  to  this  point  (''WaltlieofuB,  oioplffi  prosapisE  comes,  in  eadem 
pugna  pluree  Normauuorum  solus  detrnncavoi'at,  singuloa  per 
CBstelli  portoB  decapitans  gradientcs"),  hnt  Wiliiam  OTercomes  itll, 
and  Eadgar  eubmite.  Nothing  cad  be  plainer  than  that  in  this 
story  all  the  various  takings  and  retakings  of  York  arc  hopelnslf 
jurabled  together, 

It  is  curious  that  Thierry,  inetead  of  iiuoiing  such  an  utterly 
worthlwa  authority  for  hla  story,  might  have  quoted  something 
which  would  have  made  a  far  better  show  in  the  form  of  pasaagea 
from  both  "William  of  Ktalmesburj-  and  William  of  JumiSgea.  The 
truth  ifl  that  William  of  Malmeabury,  writing  without  any  regnrti  to 
chronoloET,  and  Williflm  of  JumiSires,  writing  in  a  forciEu  coontrr  J 
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case  with  the  account  given  by  Williun  of  Jumi^B,  vii.  40. 
After  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  at  pp.  187,  194,  he  goes  on 
to  record  the  intervention  of  Swegen  and  the  setting  np  of  Eadgar, 
and  then  describes  a  battle  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  York,  probably 
that  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  p.  341,  followed  by  a  siege  and 
storm  of  York,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  p.  340.     His  acconnt  mns  thus; 

"  Quorum  t«merario8  actus  vel  conatua  Willelraus  rex  ut  agnovit, 
Normannorom  catervas  produxit,  et  quantocius  ad  confutandnm  con- 
tumaciam eorum  perrexit.  Seditiose  autem  audacid  et  viribus  fisi, 
ex  ciritate  prosiluerunt  et  contra  regalem  exercitum  ilico  aciem 
direxemnt.  A  quo  protinna  ita  profligati  sunt  ut  quam  plurimi 
perimereator,  et  reliqui  intra  mcenia  oppidi  refugere  compellerentur. 
Normanni  vero  et  vesligio  eos  consecuti  sunt  et  muri  ambitum,  quo 
conf^erant,  cum  ipsia  irruperunt,  atque  tarn  ferro  quam  igne  a  puero 
usque  ad  senem  totam  pene  urbem  deleverunt.  Inccntorea  autem 
totins  doli  per  Humbre  flavium  navibus  diapendium  mortis  efiiige- 
runt" 

The  confusion  in  all  these  accotints  is  obvious.  It  comes  from 
not  distiaguiahing  a  whole  seriea  of  diatinct  revolts  and  captures.  ' 
But  thoae  narratives  which  distinguish  them,  those  of  the  Chrooiclea, 
Florence,  Simeon,  and  "William  of  Poitiers  as  represented  by 
Orderic,  give  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  William's  final 
capture  of  York  was  accompanied  by  any  storm  or  other  fighting. 

We  must  also  remember  that  it  is  quite  poasible  that  the  coming 
of  the  Danes  id  io6g  may  have  been  further  confounded  with  their 
coming  in  1075;  see  p.  585. 

From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  however  we  should  hardly 
have  found  out  that  the  warfare  of  1069-1070  touched  any  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Yorkshire,  and  even  Simeon  would  hardly  t&ke 
ua  beyond  N'orthumberland.  For  the  reat  we  must  go  to  Orderic, 
that  is  to  William  of  Poitiers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
large  parts  of  his  narrative  we  have  no  means  of  checking  him  by 
any  Engliah  writer ;  but  I  aee  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  tmtii 
of  his  story.  It  is  our  only  detailed  narrative  of  the  real  Conquest 
of  England ;  the  English  writers  give  us  only  fragmentary  portions 
of  the  process.  The  story  is  probable  and  consistent,  except  in 
two  places.     One  is  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  seema  to 
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m&ke  the  same  force  march  at  onco  to  Shrcwaliury  Buit  to  ] 
(flee  p.  277),  u  coofueioD  the  mnra  Mlntnga  in  Orderic,  who  Wi 
bom  in  tlie  Deigbbonrliood  of  Shrowubnty.  Of  IhU  I  cftnnot  evf 
gest  any  explaaatioa.  but  tbo  geograpbical  difficulty  id  Orderic 
account  of  William's  march  after  C%riBtmas  1069-1070  (!««  p.  304 
is  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Hiude'«  corrertioo.  William  seta  fortii  ( 
cb&BtiHe  certain  enemies  who  lurit  mud  (515  U)  "in  augulo  <|ti(idM] 
regionis  latitare,  mari  vel  iialudibiis  iindique  munlto."  Tliea 
enemies  be  follows  us  far  as  the  Teee  ("ad  flumen  Tesisin  iBse 
quitnr");  they  were  therefore  Komowlierf  near  the  moutli  of  U» 
Teen,  on  the  Yorkabire  side.  But  iliroRliy  after  (515  C)  wc  rtad 
" Hauguataldam  revcrtebntur  n  Tesia;"  the  dtfficulti<ut  of  tlu 
march  are  set  forth,  and  m  the  goal  of  the  jouniey  wp  read  o 
William  as  "  Eborocum  reTCrxus.''  A  martJi  from  tbe  mouth  O 
the  Tees,  or  from  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  Toes,  to  Vodt  b; 
way  of  Hexham,  which  must  be  meant  by  "  Uaagustalil«.'  Is  o 
couree  a  geographical  absurdity.  I  havo  Koinewhore  w'en  it  pro 
posed  to  read  "  Ebornrum"  for  "  HaugUHtaldani."  But  no  copytv 
would  put  the  less  known  Hexham  for  the  better  luiown  Yorit 
with  the  further  reeiilt  of  turiiing  eense  into  nonseneo.  Bui 
if  the  right  reading  1>e,  as  Mr.  Hinde  tiuggests,  Han>elac  or  Hclins 
ley,  nothing  was  more  likely  tlutn  thnt  n  trnnacribcr  mtg-ht  ton 
it  into  Hexham,  a  name  less  known  than  York,  but  iDconipantblj 
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built  hj  the  King  binuelf.  The  castle,  iocludiDg  the  square  tower 
wliicb  Btill  remaiiis,  was  the  work  of  Robert  of  Oily  api  was  not 
built  till  1071  (Anu.  Oseney.  in  anno;  Ann.  Mon.  ir.  9),  or  1073 
(Hon.  Angl.  vi.  351).  On  the  other  baud  the  prodigious  destruc- 
tion of  houses  in  Oxford  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (134) 
seems  to  imply  a  siege,  sod  a  most  devastating  siege.  Four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-^ight  houses  were  bo  ruined  as  to  be  unable 
to  pay  taxes,  leaving  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  still  tax- 
able. "In  ipsS  viliS  tam  intra  murum  quam  extra  sunt  cc.  et 
xliii.  donuiB  reddentes  geldam,  et  exceptis  (bis)  sunt  ibi  quingentie 
domua,  xxii.  minus,  ita  VEwtee  et  destructfe  quod  geldam  non 
poseint  reddere."  This  is  for  greater  destruction  than  could  be 
involved  in  the  mere  building  of  the  castle.  And  there  is  a 
tempting  way  of  explaining  tJie  difficulty,  which  however  ia 
Boon  found  to  be  delusive.  In  William  of  Malmesbury's  descrip- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Exeter  (iii.  348),  one  manuscript  (sec  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  note)  for  "Exoniam"  reads  "Oxoniam."  This  reading  is 
also  followed  by  many  manuscriptB  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  4), 
and  again  by  most  of  tbe  manuscripts  of  Matthew  Paris  (see  Sir  F. 
Madden's  edition,  i.  10).  And  Matthew  Paris  seems  distinctly  to 
connect  the  siege  spoken  of  with  William's  march  to  York  in 
1068.  This  would  of  course  apply  much  better  to  Oxford  than 
to  Exeter,  and  the  one  incident  mentioned  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's account  of  the  siege  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fuller 
accounts  of  the  siege  of  Exeter.  All  this  might  tempt  one  to 
suppose  that  the  description  in  William  of  Malmesbury  did 
not  belong  to  the  siege  of  Exeter,  but  to  a  siege  of  Oxford  some- 
what later  in  1068.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  reading  "Oxonia" 
is  a  mere  mistake,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Kr.  James  Parker 
in  his  History  of  Oxford,  p.  36.  "  Oxonia"  in  truth  is  not  a  form 
used  anywhere  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  (ii.  179  and  Hist^ 
Nov.  ii,  ao)  uses  the  form  "  Oxenefordura."  "Exonia,"  on  the 
other  hand,  he  doea  use,  though  he  aUo  uses  "  Excestra"  (ii.  134, 
165,  30i).  In  the  Qesta  Pontificam  also  he  usee  "Execestra"  in 
a  formal  way,  as  quoting  the  English  name,  but  he  speaks  familiarly 
of'Exonia."  But  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  he  calls  (312,  315) 
"  pagus  Osenfordensis,"  "  Oxenfordensis  civitas,"  "  Oxenfordia." 
There  con  be  no  doubt  that  "Exonia"  is  the  true  reading  in 
William  of  Malmesbury,  that  bis  account  refers  to  the  si^^  of 


Orderic.     Afterwards  (i.  299,  3 
of  Oxford  from  Matthew  Paris, 
which  ie  mere  romance ;  "  Lea 
Frideawide,  auirant  I'exemple  dee 
privent  l«s  &nnee  pour  d^fendre  1 
vipahSa,  efti;a  la  victoire  des  Nt 
to  "  Uonast  anglic.   t.  i.  p.  984 
new   Monasticon.    The  masiuori 
qnoted  ia  evidently  veiy  imperfect, 
Thieny'B  whole  story  is  a  dream,  t 
Saint  Frithswyth's  at  all  at  that 
t«mponiry  subetitntion  of  monka  for 
data  between  1066  and  iiaa.     The 
viria   Nonuannomm  Angliam  rabc 
eodeaia  lata  cum  poaseesionibuB  an: 
apoliati  igitur  bonis  ania  et  aedibua 
memotati  et  monachia  res  addicta  pi 
tatuubns  sem  .  .  .  poatea,  ricut  ee 
cnjnadam  benefido  conailii  deliberati 
restituta  et  oaqne  ad  annum  mcxx 
Now,  whatever  is  to  be  made  of  ao  la 
from  Domeada;  that,  at  the  l»me  of  I 
I^thswyth'a  were  in  full  poeeeauon 
of  the  fighting  monka  of  Oxford  woul 
in  an  hiatorical  novel,  aa  it  does  not  f 
bat  contradict!  them. 
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like  Wiggod  of  W^Uogford,  contrived  to  win  the  Conqueror's 
favour,  and  to  keep,  or  even  to  increase,  their  eetatos  under  Us 
government.  He  fltands  out  more  conspicuously  in  Domesday  than 
any  other  Englishman,  his  binds  filling  more  than  four  columna 
(340  &-34I  b).  Two  lordships  were  held  of  him  in  pledge  hy  no 
less  a  person  than  Kobert  of  Oily,  of  cue  of  which  we  read  (241}, 
"Ailmarua  tenuit,  et  licentiS  Begis  vendidit  Aluuino  vicecomiti 
patri  TurchiL"  In  the  same  page  and  the  next,  it  is  noted  of  two 
of  Thurhill's  lordships,  "  Aluuinus  pater  T.  tenuit."  Thia  ^vea  us 
a  Sheriff  jElfvrine  as  the  father  of  Thurkill,  and  the  Survey  helps 
UH  to  a  little  more  knowledge  of  ^Ifwine  himself.  He  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  abbey  of  Coventry  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  but 
his  benefaction  had  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  other  eccleHastical 
lordships  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  stranger.  We 
read  in  Warwickshire  (338  b,  339  b)  of  lands  which  had  been  held 
by  Earl  Alberic  and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown;  "Ipse 
comes  tenuit  Clipstone,  Aluuinus  vicecomes  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  et 
cum  terrd  liber  fuit."  A  moi^nol  note  odds,  "  Hanc  terram  dedit 
Aluuin  ecclesiiB  de  Coventreu  pro  animi  buS  T.  R.  E.  ;  comes 
AlbericuB  abstulit."  The  earlier  entry  odds  that  .Mfwine's  grant 
was  made  "concoBsu  Regis  E.  et  filiorum  suorum  et  testimonio 
comitates,"  and  the  act  of  Alberic  is  put  more  strongly ;  "  injuste 
invasit  et  ecclesite  abstulit."  We  seem  to  find  him  again  in  Oxford- 
shire (itio  b),  where  we  read,  "Alwi  vicecomes  tenet  de  Rege  ii. 
hidos  et  dimidiam.  .  .  .  Hanc  terram  emit  ab  eo  Manasses  sine 
licentiS  Regis."  Thia  however  may  perhaps  be  a  different  man, 
X\{wiff,  not  .£lfunne,  for  the  entry  sounds  as  if  the  person  spoken 
of  were  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  while  the  death  of 
jElfwine  is  distinctly  implied  in  a  notice  of  the  second  marriage  of  his 
widow,  which  is  the  most  curious  piece  of  information  which  we  get 
about  the  whole  family.  It  appears  from  two  entries  in  Qloucester- 
shire  (167)  that  ^jElfwine,  like  other  Sheriffs  and  other  officers  of 
all  ranks  and  nations,  made  free  with  the  King's  lands.  Of  lands 
and  a  fishery  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury  we  read,  "  Aluuinna 
vicecomes  tenuit  et  uxori  suee  dedit.  Hsec  tamen  fuerunt  de  firmi 
Begis  in  Westberie."  And  just  above  we  learn  the  fate  of  the 
widow  thus  unlawfally  jointured.  Of  other  lands  it  is  said,  "  Bex 
E.  tenuit  et  accommodavit  Aluuino  vicecomiti  suo,  ut  in  vit&  soft 
haberet,  nou  tamen  dono  dedit,  ut  comitatus  testatur.     Rex  W. 
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dedit  RicarUo  cuidam  juveiii  uxorem  ejua  et  teimni,  Nunc  Wi 
mu8  encceasor  Ricardi  ita  tenet  booc  bemm."  TtuirkiiVa  root 
or  more  probably  hia  stepmother,  was  given  awny  to  roung  Ridi 
1  know  not  how  young  Richard  becania  "  antpccssor  "  tw  a  ocT 
William  GoiaenbodeJ,  who  holds  Beretul  lordsbipa  which 
belonged  to  iElfwine.  but  of  whom  I  can  give  uo  ftirther  uccoa 
but  they  appear  again  in  the  wme  relation  in  Worcestershire,  I  j 
where  we  get  the  further  information  that  young  Ricbjwi),  doubt 
a  Norman  favourite,  hud  been  iu  poaseesion  in  King  Eadwu 
days  J  "  Wiilelmus  Goizenboded  tenet  Colvestune  et  WilielmiM  de 
RiearduB  juvenia  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  If  "Aluui"  and  "Alnnin 
ere  two  men,  we  meet  with  two  notices  of  the  former  in  Gluncwl 
ehire  (i6»  b,  163),  where  we  rend  of  one  eatnte,  "pi-ffiBtitit  Ali 
vicecomcs,"  and  of  another,  "  Aluui  %-icecomes  miat  extra  finoai 
Thurkill  liBs  become  a  kind  of  mythical  person  in  local  histo 
and  bus  got  mixed  up  with  Warwidt  cnatle  and  with  other  thii 
with  which  authentic  record*  du  not  bring  him  into  connexion  ( 
Dugdale'a  Warwickshire,  pp.  301,  606).  Hia  Domesday  decor 
tion  is  "  Turchil  de  Warwio,"  hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  Sun 
which  connects  him  in  any  Bpccinl  vray  with  Warwick  caatle,  thmi 
he  holds  houses  in  the  borough  (141  b,  ajS).  In  the  Abing^ 
History  (ij.  8,  20,  21)  be  appears  as  a  benefactor  of  that  abbny. 
is  described  as  Thurkill  of  Aiden— "  Turkillos  de  Aidcne."  "  T 
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Our  first  Irapreassion  fruni  its  ivonls  wquIiI  c«r(aiu]y  be  I 
marriage  took  place  almost  iminedmtelf  on  E^uljcar's  first  rescU 
Scotlimtl,  but  then  we  kuuw  from  the  Iwigcr  Worcester  ftccou 
that  tliis  was  not  so.  We  are  in  fact  driren  to  believe  that  t 
shorter  account,  no  less  than  tlie  longer  ou<?,  follows  the  order 
ideas  and  nut  of  time ;  iudeeil  the  Peterborough  account  looka  tb 
like  an  abridgement  of  that  of  Worc^tcr.  Aud  the  chrouoTogie 
confhsion  of  these  years  mu!<t  not  be  forgotten  (see  above,  p.  773 
the  tlight  and  the  marriage  are  in  both  Clironicles  put  under  io6' 
whereas,  on  any  Bhowing,  they  did  not  hsppeu  till  1068. 

Florence  records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  EisterB,  and  tbei 
reception  by  Malcolm,  under  1068.  He  nowhere  records  tb 
marriage,  though  he  implies  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  dunlhs  a 
Malcohn  and  Margaret  in  1093.  But  in  thii  entry  of  1068  h 
lucs  Bu  expression  which  is  of  eome  importance.  Endgar  niul  thi 
rest,  including  his  sisters,  "nsvigio  Scottiam  adieruut,  ibidernqM 
Begis  Scottorum  Mukolmi  ptue,  hiemem  axf/ertrnt"  We  know 
that  the  stay  of  Eadgar  and  the  Northunitirian  chiefs  in  Snotlwu 
waa  not  long.  Tliey  atnyrd  there  during  the  winter  of  1068  ;  bul 
in  1069  they  twice  left  Scotland  and  once  returned  t«  it  (see  pp. 
338,  242.  254).  The  words  of  Floroiioe  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Margaret  and  Christina  also  left  Scotland  in  1069  ;  tliey  certoiolj 
seem    quite    iucoosistent    witli    the  notion  of  Margaret  maxryiag 
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reign  (iii.  249),  where  be  is  grouping  together  several  dasses  of 
facta,  not  hy  their  datra  but  by  their  subjects,  be  says,  "  Ual- 
colmus  omnes  Augloram  perfagas  libenter  recipiebat,  tutamentnm 
singulis  quantum  poterat  impendeua ;  Edgarum  pnecipue,  cujus 
eororem,  pro  antiqu£  memorii  nobilitatia,  jugalem  eibi  fecerat." 
Ko  date  can  be  got  out  of  this ;  for,  if  the  worda  were  pressed  too 
strictly,  they  would  mean  that  Ualcolm  had  married  Margaret 
before  hia  reception  of  her  brother.  Indeed  Orderic  (701  B)  makes 
Malcolm  himself  say  as  much ;  "  Fateor  quod  Rex  Eduardua, 
dum  mihi  Margaritam  proneptem  suam  in  conjugium  tradidit, 
Lodonensem  comitatum  mihi  donavit."  One  can  hardly  help 
connecting  these  last  words  with  the  entry  in  the  Durham 
Annala  quoted  in  vol  ii.  p.  xxx.  If  we  take  these  expressions, 
not  of  an  actual  marriage,  but  of  a  mere  betrothal,  the  tbing 
is  certunly  possible,  but  no  one  would  guess  it  from  the  Worceet«r 
Chronicle,  Aud  we  must  not  forget  the  existence  of  Halcolm's 
other  wife  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of  Thorfinn  (see  toI.  iii.  p. 
345).  Ualcolm  could  not  have  married  her  before  1064,  tbe 
year  of  Thorfinn's  death.  Was  the  betrothal  with  Margaret  earlier 
than  this,  and  did  Malcolm,  tike  our  Harold,  forsake  the  betrothed 
maiden  for  the  widow,  and,  like  Harold  Hardrada  and  the  solar 
heroes  (see  vol.  iii.  p,  343),  come  back  to  bis  first  love  in  the  end  f 
Anyhow  we  have  to  dispose  of  Ingebiorg  at  some  time  between 
1064  and  1068.  And  we  have  to  dispose  of  ber  in  such  a  way 
tiiat  a  saint  conid  consent  to  take  her  place.  Malcolm  may  have 
put  away  wives  as  readily  as  TJhtred,  but  Margaret  would  surely  be 
more  scmpuloos  tban  her  great-aunt  (see  vol.  i.  p.  337).  And  we 
can  hardly  conceive  that  the  widow  and  mother  of  Earls  of  Orkney 
could  have  been  taken  "  more  Danico." 

In  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  find  nothing  to  fix  the 
marriage  to  Eadgar's  first  stay  in  Scotland  in  106&-1069.  And 
we  have  another  distinct  account  which  puts  it  in  1070  or  1071. 
This  b  in  those  Northumbrian  insertions  in  the  chronicle  of 
Florence  which  I  am  still  inclined  to  call  by  the  name  of  Simeon. 
In  this  version  (pp.  86-88)  Malcolm  is  ravaging  northern  England, 
and  is  in  the  very  act  of  burning  the  church  of  Wearmouth  (see 
p.  S°5)>  when  he  sees  the  ships  in  which  Eadgar  and  his  sisters  and 
other  English  refugees  are  again  seeking  shelter  in  Scotland.  He 
welcomes  them  and  promises  them  a  iriendly  reception  in  his  king- 
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(lorn  (Boe  \).  506).  By  the  time  Malcolm  baa  got  back  to  £ 
the  EngUah  eiilcs  get  there  olso.  and  the  marriage  aecaut  to  1 
place  pretty  eoon ;  "  Quo  [in  Scolinm]  edam  ditonem  E!«d^ 
cum  sociis  supm  uomiuatis  progpero  penreut  carsu.  Ci 
Eadgari  sororem  Margaretnin  Rex  Malcolmus,  consensu  prof 
qnoi-um  illiiif,  matrimonio  eibi  janxit."  The  acconiit  goes  on  « 
Margaret's  panegyric,  setting  forth  the  good  effect  which  abe  1 
upon  Malcolm,  and  the  number  and  names  of  her  children. 

Now  this  inaertiou  ie  one  of  those  pasGiigeB  wMch  Mr.  TP" 
nndoubtedly  the  beet  mi<deni  writer  on  Northuml>risu  toatb 
picks  out  epecially  to  assail  the  authority  of  the  Northamln: 
inteqiolator.  "The  first  thing  which  Btnrtles  us,"'  he  says  (i.  iS 
"  is  the  circumatance  of  the  author  pLiciog  coDtemporaneotuijr  1 
flight  of  Edgar  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  Scofluid  and  I 
embarkation  of  Bishop  Egelwin  for  Cojogne,  and  aaaigDiag  u 
common  date  the  year  1070.  This  date  is  corred  as  regards  t 
departnre  of  the  Bishop,  but  all  our  authorities,  incladiug  Floren 
with  whose  work  the  above  quotation  is  interpolated,  ngroe 
fixing  the  flight  of  Edgar  btu  Bwitland,  and  the  toarriago  of  1 
sister  to  Malcolm,  at  oil  events  two  years  previous.'' 

Mr.  Hinde  forgets  that  there  is  no  one  event  which  can  be  call 
"C/ie  flight  of  Edgar  into  Sootlond."     The  Chronidea  record  o 

sni-h    Hiffbt  in   ir,f,-y  linfiH)    miil    niintliBr  in  inAR    I tofia\   sftor  t 
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own  celibate  toatee,  utteri;  offensive  to  Margaret.  By  all  accounts 
it  took  some  time  to  overcome  her  scmples ;  to  me  it  seems  that 
iley  were  not  overcome  till  1070, 

Of  the  two  last  and  best  writers  of  Scottish  history,  Ur.  E.  W. 
Bobertson  (i.  135)  distinctly  accepts  the  later  date  for  the  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Burten  (i.  405,  406)  is  less  clear.  Speaking  of  1068 
he  says,  "  one  of  the  Bisters,  Margaret,  was  afienoarth  married  to 
Malcolm ;"  but  in  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Malcolm  as  already 
Eadgar's  brother-in-law  in  1069. 


NOTE  W.  p.  ao4. 

The  Noticss  of  'William  Malet  ik  Dohssdat. - 

As  in  the  last  volume  some  difiionlty  was  found  in  tracing  out  the 
exact  nature  of  that  connexion  of  William  Malet  with  England 
which  clearly  existed  in  some  shape  or  other,  bo  there  is  something 
puzzling  about  the  way  in  which  his  name  appears  in  Domesday.  He 
was  dead  before  the  Snrvey  was  taken  ;  and  I  hope  presently  to  show 
the  nuumer  of  his  death  ;  but  there  are  many  entries  in  which  hb 
name  appears,  and  there  is  something  remarkable  about  most  of  them. 
His  son,  Robert  Malet,  held  a  vast  estate  in  Suffolk  and  had  large 
possessions  in  other  shires,  and  the  entries  on  his  Suffolk  estate 
are  among  those  parts  of  Domesday  which  are  richest  in  knowledge 
in  various  kinds.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  hinds  had, 
as  a  role,  come  to  him  from  hb  Mher.  At  least  it  is  but  rarely  that 
they  are  distinctly  stud  to  have  been  held  by  William  Malet.  Such 
however  is  the  case  in  ii.  305  and  ii.  313;  and  there  are  several 
entries  in  which  the  mother  of  Robert  Malet,  without  mentioning 
her  name,  appears  as  holding  lands.  In  most  cases  only  the  name 
of  the  English  antecessor  is  given.  But  of  course  this  would 
in  no  way  imply  that  William  Malet  may  not  have  held  the  lands 
meanwhile,  were  it  not  for  this  special  mention  in  one  or  two 
coses.  And  In  one  place  in  Lincolnshire  (350  b)  we  find  that  lauds 
which  hod  been  held  by  William  Malet  had  passed  to  Ivo  Taillebois. 
And  there  are  several  entries  which  might  imply  that  William 
Malet  lost  his  lands,  or  some  of  them,  before  his  death.  This 
comes  out  in  thoee  passages  which  prove  tiie  fact  of  those  eariy 
3B2 
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grants  to  him  which  are  spoken  of  ia  the  text.  la  Am  draio 
do  Euruicscire  iii  Domesdny,  373-374,  we  find  seversJ  enb 
speaking  of  lands  aa  being  held  by  William  Malot  "  anteqium  c 
tellum  eaptnm  fniBset ;"  "  donec  invMnni  est  castelliim ;"  "  doi 
fractura  est  casteUum ;''  "  qusmdiu  teuuit  caatellum  de  Eonuc 
"iisqno  Dani  cepemnt  ilium,"  and  in  some  i.-»sea  "  quamdia 
EuruicHcire  terram  tfnuit."  These  lands  passed  into  the  hands 
various  owners ;  but,  in  some  cases,  Robert  Malet  is  represented 
claiiuing  them  on  the  grtiimd  of  thoir  having  belonged  to  his  6itb' 
Thua  in  373  I,  Williimi  of  Percy  holds  lande  of  which  it  is  mi 
"  testantur  ad  opus  Roberti  Malet,  quia  paler  suua  habebat,  toe 
superioree  terras."  The  names  of  tho  former  possessora  are  give 
including  a  long  string  of  Danish  names  in  Holdemess.  Bnt  ti 
only  one  (373)  which  awakens  any  personal  interest  or  curiositf 
a  womau  named  Asa — it  is  hard  to  see  what  English  name  can  I 
meant — who  had  been,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told,  divoru 
or  soparated  from  her  husband  Beomwulf  (cf.  p.  51).  All  hi 
laudx,  which  she  held  in  her  own  right  "  ut  domino,"  free  &om  e 
control  of  her  husband,  were  given  to  William  Mnlet,  who  h«ld  thei 
"  donec  invasum  est  eaatellum."  The  jurors  witnessed  that  the  laoi: 
ought  to  belong  to  Rubeit  Malet.  In  some  cases  in  374  ti 
formula  is  "  debet  haln:re  Willelmus  Miilet,"  as  though  ho  htul  nil 
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sUre  in  the  legend  of  Selbj  (see  below,  p.  799).  There  ia  a 
question  about  the  house  in  tlie  city  of  York  which  belonged  to  one 
Uhtred,  and  which  wae  then  held  by  William  of  Percy ; 

"  Dicunt  bnrgensea  W.  de  Perci  asportaeee  sibi  in  castellum 
poabiuam  de  Scotia  rediit.  Ipsi  vero  Willelmue  terram  ejusdeni 
Uctred  negat  ee  habuissej  eed  per  Hugonem  vicecomitem  domum 
ipsiuB  dicit  ee  in  castellum  tuliese  primo  anno  poet  deatnictionem 
castellonim." 

We  may  guese  that  the  time  when  William  of  Percy  went  to 
Scotland  was  Uie  time  of  William's  great  march  thither  in  1072 ; 
but  he  claimed  the  house  as  having  been  given  him  by  Hugh  as 
Sheriff  in  1070,  the  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  castles.  Hngh, 
who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  lat^  landowner  in  Yorkshire, 
must  have  been  appointed  Sheriff  at  once  on  the  recovery  of 
Yoti. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  length  of  William  Malet's  captivity  or  in 
what  way  it  came  to  an  end,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that 
he  was  released  when  the  Danish  Osbeom  entered  into  his  faithless 
agreement  with  William  (see  p.  317}.  It  almost  looks  as  if  others 
had  seized  on  bis  lands  during  his  captivity,  and  as  if  his  son 
was  trying  to  recover  them  by  a  kind  of  postliminium.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  false  hopes  with  which  he  bad  filled  the  King  as 
to  the  chance  of  the  city  being  able  to  resist,  may  have  brought 
him  for  a  while  into  disfovour  with  William.  It  must  be  further 
remembered  that  the  wife  and  children  of  William  Malet  were 
(see  p.  a6S)  taken  prisoners  along  with  him. 

It  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Domesday  that  I  am  able  to  put 
bother  the  evidence  which  leads  me  to  believe  (see  p.  471)  that 
William  Ifalet  was  HUed  in  the  war  with  Hereward.  That  volume 
contains  a  crowd  of  references  to  the  death  of  William  Malet  at 
some  time  before  the  dato  of  the  Survey;  see  pp.  394,  3346, 
373^1  3^0(1  407,  440  i,  441,  44s  &,  444.  Uost  of  these  are  casea 
in  which  the  land  had  passed  away  &om  his  son  Bobert  to  various 
owners,  among  tbem  the  East-Anglian  bishoprick.  But  these 
passages  give  ns  no  hint  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  In  three 
other  entries  things  get  more  distinct.  In  347  we  read  of  land 
bdng  held  "  die  quo  pater  R.  Malet  ivit  in  servitiom  Itegis."  In 
333  b  we  read  of  lands  in  Snfiblk  "ex  hoc  erat  aesitns  WiUelmns 
Malet  qoando  ivit  in  servitium  R^is  ubi  mortuus  est."     Lastly,  in 
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1 33  6  we  find  laodB  i 
quod  pat«r  BuiiB  CM 
liundrct,  ct  tanien 
certainly  looke  to  m 
in  the  Fenlaod. 
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1 

lalct,  who  -m 


1  Norfolk  clumed  by  Robert  Malet,  •» 
:  teniiit  quando  ivit  in  frMi-Mr,  et  Ihw  tatmU 
ion  tenebat  eS  die  qnS  oiortuus  fuit."  Ilij 
as  if  William  had  been  killed  in  the  c 


NOTE  X.    p.  2o6, 
The  First  SuBHiBSioif  ox  Mauolh. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Bobebtson  (ii,  480)  callKthis  mbmiseion  of  Mahwb 
in  question,  niainljr  bccAuao  it  is  recorded  only  by  Onlf-ric,  wh 
does  not  record  the  homa(j;o  lit  Abeniethy  in  107s.  If  we  weedft 
out  our  history  on  this  prineiple,  there  would  he  littlo  left  for  a*  t 
belioTc  ;  a  lai^c  part  of  our  narnitiTc  has  to  Itc  made  up  by  piDciti] 
together  this  fact  recorded  by  one  trritor  and  tlial  fact  r<ioord«d  hi 
another.  The  insertions  and  omisuous  ia  all  our  authorities  an 
singularly  capriciona  ;  and,  if  it  is  reason  enough  to  reject  a  stat* 
ment  that  is  found  in  Orderic  only,  we  must  cast  away  nio«t  o 
the  details  of  the  campaigns  of  1068-1070,  that  is,  our  only  000 
nected  naiTative  of  the  real  oonqneat  of  England. 

Of  that  narrative  this  eubmiwion  of  Ualcolm  is  a  part,  and  thi 
story  hangs  quite  well  together.      Ualcolni  had  engaged   to  hcl] 
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advantage  by  inaating  on  conditions  which  he  had  no  immediate 
means  of  enforcing. 

On  the  other  hand,  ULr.  Bobertaon  is  quite  anccessfol  over  Sir 
Francis  Palgrsre  on  another  point.  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  Gomm.  ii. 
cccxzxi)  has  conjured  np  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1068-1069,  in 
whii^  William's  son  Robert  plays  the  leading  part,  and  the  result 
of  which  is  the  sabmiacdon  of  Malcolm.  Thia  comes,  as  Mr. 
Bobertson  trulj  mja,  from  transferring  hither  a  passage  from  the 
Abingdon  History  which  really  belongs  to  the  year  1080  (see  p. 
671).  An  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1068  is  utterly  impossible,  and 
young  Robert  would  be  a  most  unlikely  commander  to  be  sent  on 
such  ui  errand. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  does  not  seem  to  repeat  the  story  in  his 
History  of  Normandy  and  England,  but  his  narrative  jnst  at  Hub 
stage  is  not  very  clear. 


NOTE  Y.   p.  aag. 
The  Expeditions  of  Habold'b  Soks. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  two  distinct  attempts  were  made  by  the 
BOOB  of  Harold  in  the  West  of  England,  in  two  successive  years. 
1068  and  1069.  As  BO  often  happens,  there  is  no  contradiction 
among  onr  authorities,  though  each  fills  up  omiBaions  in  the  others. 
The  expedition  of  1068  mainly  affected  Bristol  and  Somerset,  and 
was  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol  and  the  English  Forces  under 
Eadnotb.  The  expedition  of  1069  munly  affected  Devonshire,  and 
was  repulsed  by  the  Breton  Count  Brian.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see 
why  the  Norman  writers  speak  of  the  second  attempt  only. 

The  ftillest  account  of  the  attempt  of  1068  is  that  ^ven  in  tlte 
Worcester  Chronicle,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  test.  Florence 
is  fuller  only  in  mentioning  three  sona  of  Harold  and  giving  their 
namefl,  Godwins,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,  while  the  Chronicler  simply 
mentions  one  son  without  giving  his  name.  Here  is  no  contia- 
diction ;  Qodwine  was  doubtless  the  eldest  brother  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  force,  and  Eadmund  and  Magnus  might  be  meo- 
tioned  or  not.  Qodmne's  name  appears  also  in  the  Winchester 
Annals  (see  p.  aa}),  in  a  version  which,  whatever  we  think  of  it, 
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is  ftt  Kiiy  rate  unlepeadcut,  and  whiob  Bjcm,  from  what  ■ 
I  know  not,  the  number  of  his  ships  st  fifty-two.  WLIIIam  o 
Malmesbury  (iii.  354)  brings  ia  the  story  in  his  usaal  incidetita 
way,  not  in  itfi  chronolc^cal  order,  but  as  an  illustration  of  Wil 
liam'g  policy  in  setting  Engliahmeu  to  Sghi  agaiuitt  KniflishineB 
But  he  makes  do  special  mention  of  Hurold's  ewds  ;  the  adfrntnivn 
are  simply  some  Englishmen  who  had  tuken  shelter  in  Irclantl  am 
Denmark;  "Contra  quoedam,  qui  post  primam  itiFelicis  onunif 
pugnam  Dancmarchiam  et  Hilwrniani  profug«rant,  et  vnlidd  eoa 
gregatA  mnnu  tertio  anno  redierant,  Angligeaani  excrcitum  M 
dncem  objecit."     See  p.  ij6. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  alone  meatious  the  first  harrying*  >l 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Bristol ' 
the  account  in  Florence  begins  with  the  landing  in  Somerset  and 
the  battle  with  Eaduof.li.  He  however  adds  the  harryinga  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  after  the  battle,  which  the  Chronicle  does 
not  record. 

The  second  expalitbn  in  1069  is  also  reoorded  by  the  Wt>rccster 
Chronicler  and  by  Florence.  It  ia  tiot  mentioned  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  or  by  the  Winchveter  writer,  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
Orderic  (513  A),  and  by  William  of  Jumii:geB  (vii.  41).  It  is 
from  these  two  latter  writers  that  wo  get  Iho  name  of  King 
Diarmid  as  the  protector  of  the  exiles.     All  the  accounts  »grw 


NOTE  Z.   p.  ja8. 
The  Birth  akd  Educatioii  op  Behbi  thr  Pibst. 

It  is  plain  ^m  Orderic  (510  D)  tiiat  thi?  btrUi  of  Hfloi^  tl 
First  took  plnce  in  the  course  of  the  ymr  to68,  nt  some  time  laU 
than  his  mother's  coronsition  in  Hay  (ec«  pp,  17S,  337)  ;  "Daenrel 
regio  diademati?  matrpoa,  priusquam  annus  perflceretur,  liliai 
nomine  Henriatm  pcperlt."  As  WilUaon  left  Mt>ti]<la  in  N« 
mandy  early  in  December  1067  {aoe  p.  114),  the  birtb  of  Ilair 
could  not  have  happened  later  tlian  Augiut  or  (September.  Bu 
wo  need  not  infer  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Aiiiiatial.(iaM 
Ann.  Mon.  ii.  27)  that  Henry's  birth  followed  vwy  aoon  afh 
Uatilda's  coronation.  He  eays,  "  Matildis  consecrata  est  ...  4 
port  non  mnltoB  diea  Heiiricum  filium  sniim  in  lacem  protuUt 
The  worda  of  Orderio  would  certainly  seem  to  iraply  the  latef 
possible  time  of  the  year. 

As  for  the  place  of  Henry's  birth,  I  know  of  nothing  to  fix  it 
except  the  vague  Sclby  tradition  which  will  be  found  in  th 
Uonaatioon,  iii.  485.  As  iisaal,  a  partioular  building  was  showi 
ae  bis  birth-place,  and,  as  usual,  the  building  was  of  far  later  daU 
Indeed,  however  freely  we  may  construe  the  words  of  Simem 
under  the  next  year  1069,  "CoBnobium  Sancti  Oermam  de  Seleh 
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urnuoal  amonnt  of  hb  learning,  there  wems  to  be  no  doubt.  The 
only  qnestion  Is  bow  &r  his  education  was  an  English  one.  Orderic 
himself  says  (510  D),  "  Hie  dum  docilea  annos  atti^Bset,  literarum 
scientiam  dididt."  And  In  another  passage  (665  D),  "Hie  in 
infantia  atudiis  literarum  a  parentibus  traditus  eet,  et  tarn  naturali 
qnam  doetrinali  scientifi  nobiliter  imbntus  est."  And  in  813  D 
he  appears  incidentally  as  "  literatns  Hex."  Elsewhere  (78a  D) 
be  says  of  hira,  "Hnno  Angli  optaverunt  habere  domianm, 
quern  nobiliter  in  solio  r^ni  noverant  genitnm."  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (v.  390)  enlarges  still  further  on  his  literary  ac- 
quirements, and  Matthew  Paris  (i.  168),  representing  the  tradition 
of  a  later  time,  speaks  of  him  as  "  vir  Uteris  addictus  et 
jam  eleganter  in  grammaticS  et  jnre  eniditus,  mente  sagax 
corpore  decorus  viribus  integer."  And  William  of  Malmesbury 
also  tells  us  yet  more  plainly  than  Orderic  that,  on  account 
of  his  royal  birth,  be  was  the  only  one  of  William's  sons  who 
was  looked  on  as  entitled  to  the  English  Grown.  That  this 
latter  aipiment  had  a  sound  fonndation  in  English  taw  I  have 
already  shown  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  262).  The  whole  passage  runs 
thus ;  "  Henricus,  junior  filius  Willelmi  magni,  natus  est  in  AngliS 
anno  tertio  postquam  pater  earn  adierat ;  infana  jam  turn  omnium 
votis  conspirantibus  educatos  egregie,  quod  solus  omnium  filiomm 
Willelmi  natus  esset  rc^e,  et  ei  regnnm  videretnr  competere. 
Itaqne  tirocinium  mdimentomm  in  scholis  egit  Uteralibus,  et 
libromm  mella  adeo  avidis  mednUia  indidit  ut  nulli  poatea  belJorum 
tumultoB,  nulli  curamm  motus,  eas  excutere  illustri  animo  possent." 
And  it  is  here  that  he  quotes  the  proverb  which  elsewhere  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  370)  has  been  put  into  the  month  of  Fulk  the  Qood  of  Anjou. 
Henry  "  pneritiam  ad  spem  regni  Uteris  muniebat ;  subinde,  patre 
quoque  audiente,  jactitare  proverbinm  solitus,  'Rex  illiteratns, 
asinuB  coronatus.'  "  80  Will.  Gkm.  viii.  10 ;  "  Flurimi  snnt  Isetati, 
quod  modo  B^m  natum  de  Bege  et  Regini,  natum  et  nntritam  in 
Anglil,  habere  meruissent."  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  Hemy 
was — at  least  after  hie  mother's  death — sometimes  left  in  Ei^land 
while  his  brotbera  were  in  Xonnandy.  We  find  him  at  Abingdon 
atGaeterio84  (see  above,  p.  732),  when  it  is  specially  added  (Hist. 
Mon.  Ab.  ii.  la),  "snis  in  Normannifi  cum  patre  fratribus  con- 
stitutis."  All  these  hints  look  in  the  same  direction.  The  earliest 
signs  which  I  have  come  across  of  the  traditional  name  Btavderc 
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I  do  not  remember  that  he  is 
bears  the  equivalent  title  "  C 
English  title  itself  is  freely  { 
649  B,  70a  B,  851  B,  869  B). 
.£theliiig,  taught  the  English  U 
is  more  likely  in  itaelf.    Heniy 
aboat  the  time  when  his  father 
Imth  the  language  of  his  new  k 
wish  that  his  Engliah-boni  son,  1 
would  be  no  such  bnrthen  as  it 
rad  English  from  the  first.     B 
that  I  can  ventora  to  assert  the 
Sir  Francis  Falgrave  (iv.   aag, 
that  1  know  is  the  passage  of  Hi 
I  have  said  something  in  voL  iii  [ 
Urns; 
"  Pot  BiDDr  Is  oumta  WUkame, 
Le  pis*  TaOlaat  do  ostt  nijmiiiiia, 
Ifenlremli  de  oest  Uttc  Mm 
K  de  rAnj^  «n  Rmuhi  Inin. 
Yiopat  ^mIdhi  (m  livi* 
Qn'll  b»TeilU  at  fi«t  taain ; 

Connt  William  is  said  b;  M.  de  R( 
Salisbuiy,  who  died  in  izg}.  iSai 
reign  of  Henij  the  Third.  If  Hei 
hardly  doubt  that  Henry  the  First 
life  of  Henry  ttie  Second  or  of  Ha 
Mther  of  them  translating  Greek  &1 
lish.    Henry  the  S«*'"''  — 
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either  mean  that  the  ra^  tranalatcv  simply  translated  from  I«tin 
into  English  or  that'he  translated  the  Greek,  Giet  into  I^tin  and 
then  into  English.  The  latter  certainly  seems  the  more  obTious 
meaning.  I  know  of  no  direct  evidence  that  Heut;  the  First 
undemtood  Greek ;  still  of  all  the  Kings  before  Henry  the  Eighth 
he  was  the  moet  likely  to  have  done  so.  We  may,  I  think,  take 
the  witness  of  Hary  as  showing  that  some  King  of  England  trans- 
lated &bles  into  English,  certainly  from  the  Latin  and  perhaps 
from  the  Greek.  The  very  strangenesa  of  the  story  makes  it 
nnlikely  that  any  one  would  invent  it  without  some  ground.  If 
then  the  translation  was  made  by  any  King  of  England  after  the 
Conquest,  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  setting  down  Henry  the  First 
as  the  translator.  In  him  alone  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek  the  least 
likely,  and  special  care  in  the  study  of  English  exactly  suits  the 
circumstance  of  his  birth  and  position.  If  the  translation  was  really 
made  by  Henry,  it  would  doubtless  be,  as  I  suggested  in  my  former 
volume,  a  youthful  exercise  at  some  stage  of  his  learned  education. 

There  remains  however  the  question  whether  "Henris"  is  the 
true  reading,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adopt  some  of 
the  other  shapes  in  which  the  King's  name  appears.  For  "  Henris  " 
other  texts  read  "  Amez,"  "  Auvert,"  "  Auvres,"  "  Mires,"  "  Alurei," 
"  Affrus."  Whatever  we  make  of  "  Mirea  "  and  "  Ame*,"  the  other 
fonns  seem  to  be  corruptions  oi  Alfred  (see  vol.  i.  p.  747).  Now 
would  a  transcriber  be  more  likely  to  put  Alfred  instead  of  Henry 
or  to  put  Henry  instead  of  jElfred  I  There  is  something  to  be  said 
both  ways.  A  copyist  who  was  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
literary  exploit  attributed  to  Henry,  especially  if  he  were  actually 
writing  under  Henry  the  Third,  might  be  tempted  to  substitute 
the  name  of  jElfred,  a  name  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  was 
already  surrounded  by  a  thoroughly  mythical  atmosphere  as  regards 
both  his  literary  performances  and  his  other  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  transcriber  meeting  with  any  of  the  nnintelligible 
forms  which  1  have  just  quoted  might  think  it  a  clever  hit  to 
substitute  some  familiar  name,  Henry  or  any  other.  As  to  the 
internal  probability  of  the  work  being  ^Elfred's,  we  know  pretty  well 
what  his  attainments  were,  what  he  wrote  and  what  he  translated. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  translated  any  fables,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  GmA 
the  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  we  ore  to  suppose  that  it  is  implied, 


b  kboat  an  equal  difficulty  in  eitber  cose.  Tbm-e  is  also  tl 
cultjr,  K  lesser  difficuJty  t-erljunly,  wliicli  is  presaed  liy  3t 
Roquefort  (ii.  37),  that  the  Euglisli  of  JEUrei  would  li&nlljr  ha 
been  intelligihle  to  Mary  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  bk 
foiw  in  liis  argument  (ii.  37.  39)  that  the  fablea  are  full  of  idt 
and  expresaionB,  titles  of  offices  and  the  like,  which  suit  the  til 
of  Henry  but  do  not  suit  the  time  of  -Alfred. 

On  the  whole  then  I  think  that  .Alfred  cannot  bara  ruailo  i 
English  translation  of  the  fables  which  Mary  of  Fratice  troualab 
from  English  ioto  French.  I  am  etrongly  inclined  to  think  tb 
Henry  the  First  was  the  real  translator.  The  learned  education 
Henry  ib  certain,  and  it  may  perhaps  have  goue  eo  fiu-  as  to  Uk«  i 
a  knowledge  of  Gr^k.  His  English  education  is  so  probable  tlu 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  certatu,  and  the  witneM  to  hJa  Engla 
education  is  just  the  same  whether  he  understood  Greek  or  00 
But  whether  the  young  yEtheling  appeared  aa  a  trauelator  of  <iiee 
books  into  English  ie  a  point  which  I  think  tiot  uulikely,  bo 
which  I  ennuot,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgntvo,  venture  to  1 
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will  find  by  the  buiki  of  the  Oum^  not  tar  from  the  city  of  York. 
He  is  there  to  futmd  a  cell  in  honour  of  Saint  German  on  a,  piece 
of  groond  belonging  to  the  King.  After  some  stronge  adTentoree, 
he  reaches  England  vith  a  finger  of  hia  patron,  and  by  a  confmioii 
of  names  he  is  led  to  SaliBbm7  instead  of  Selby,  for,  as  the  viiter 
troly  adds  (p.  599),  "  nomen  Salesbyrite  percelebre  fuit,  Selebin 
Tcro  tunc  tempons  satis  incognitum."  At  Salisboiy  he  is  kindly 
received  by  a  certain  Eadward,  of  whose  merits  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion is  given  (p.  698);  "Fait  ttmo  tempons  in  SalesbyriS  dris 
quidam,  Eduuardus  nomine,  vir  omni  morum  honestate  pmAilgens, 
et  inter  seculaiia  vitam  et  morem  diffitens  secnlarem,  habitn  tamen 
et  Bpecie  specimen  in  eo  secularitatis  apparebat,  qui  etiam,  non  minus 
ceuB&B  quam  aensfia  locupletatus  honore,  propter  diversarnm  opum 
affluentem  congeriem  Dives  cogoominabatur."  Another  friend 
whom  he  found  was  a  clerk  named  Theobald,  who  acted  as  his  in- 
terpreter (p.  600).  But  being  puzzled  at  not  finding  the  river  Ouse 
and  the  city  of  York  anywhere  in  that  part  of  Kngland,  and  being 
again  further  warned  by  his  patron,  he  set  sail  at  Lyme  (Luma)  in 
a  merchant  ship  bound  for  York.  He  is  landed  at  the  spot  called 
Selby,  which  we  are  told  means  in  Latin  "marini  vituli  villa,"  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oose,  separated  from  York  hy  about  t«n  miles  of 
wood  Here  Benedict  made  himself  a  dwelling  under  a  great  oak- 
tree  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Strihac  (p.  600).  This,  we 
are  distinctly  told,  happened  in  the  year  1069,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  William,  a  date  which,  if  it  be  exact,  is  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Selby  as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  fame  of  the  anchorite  was  gradually  spread  abroad,  and  at 
last  the  cross  on  Benedict's  cell  was  seen  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
shire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,  who  was  sailing  along  the  river, 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  a  way  of  travelling  which 
was  necessary  in  those  times  on  account  of  the  attacks  to  which  all 
Frenchmen  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the  revolted  English.  The 
description  is  worth  quoting  (p.  60a) ;  "  Comitabatnr  eum  [Hugo- 
nem]  non  modica  militise  multitndo,  quia  bellicse  classis  immani- 
tate  perdnrante  non  adhnc  perfectte  pads  tranquillitas  ab  armis  «t 
acie  militem  absolverat.  "Fregit  hoc  in  illis  finibns  Anglorum 
indomita  ferocitas  et  invicta  constantia,  qni  semper  ad  vindictam 
suam  in  Qallos  insnrgentea  ultra  vires  et  posse,  nlucnmqiie  rabi 
invicem  obntebant,  quis  eorom  pins  posset  in  viribos  experiri 


nitebautur.  Hac  de  causi  tAotS  milituin  tnultitnduie''] 
Vicecomea  constipatua  inoedebftt."  The  Sbcriff  h&s  an  intotrii 
with  Benedict ;  he  leavea  him  Iub  own  tent  as  a  temporary  dweUil 
place,  and  orders  the  building  of  a  cUapel  for  hja  use. 

The  frieniUy  Sheriff  next  betliiaks  himeelf  that  Benedict,  holy 
be  is,  is  after  all  only  a  squatter  on  the  King's  land.  He  acoordJitg 
t&kee  him  to  WilUam— ^learl^  at  York  or  at  least  someirfaere  in  tlio 
porta — by  whom  be  is  favourably  received,  and  obtAUU  a  am 
grant  of  land,  on  which  he  begins  to  build  bis  moosstery.  Br«tkn 
now  flow  to  bim,  but  be  i^  troubled  by  a  pereoa  deecribed  (p.  60; 
as  "  quidam  prineeps  latronam,  nomine  Suuam  Qliua  Siggo,  qui  i 
riciuis  neraoribua  cum  adhferentibus  sibi  complicibas  asadnia  dii 
GursibuB  vagabatur."  In  this  outlan  we  may  see  a  diamberite 
Englishmftn  of  the  name  of  Swegen.  Miracles  of  course  follow,  oa 
of  them  being  wrought  on  behalf  of  Hugh  the  son  of  Emeia  c 
Bunm  ("EmisBiuB  Debui-um"),  who  is  described  as  Sheriff  0 
Yorkshire.  Lastly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — for  the  story  0 
Abbot  Benedict  runs  on  into  tlie  days  of  William  Rufus,  sad  hi 
later  history  is  not  Bpecially  honourable — we  see  Benedict  blesaet 
as  Abbot  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  York.  Tbe  new  bouse  was,  in 
arc  told  (p,  601),  the  only  monastery  in  Northern  England,  excep 
Durham  ;  "|jer  totam  Ehoraci  siriam,  except^  Dunelmensi  congre 
(ratioiic.  nee  inonachii-i  nee  monachonim  biriiii  iiUnniii  in  illia  diebui 
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ticon,  iii.  499,  500.  One  of  them,  a  grant  of  Qilbert  Tiaon,  is 
made  very  BOBpicioos  hj  die  eignature  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  as 
well  aa  hy  its  being  granted  "  ad  instantiam  nobilis  B«giiue 
Angliffi,  Matildis  nomine,  pro  animahus  Regis  Sandj  Edwordi  et 
Willielmi  Bastardi,  parentum  et  succeGsorum  meomm."  Another 
grant  of  Q16  same  benefactor  is  made,  in  more  decent  language, 
"pro  animS  domini  noetri  Willielmi  Begis,"  and,  amongst  other 
things,  it  confirma  a  grant  made  by  "  quidam  ex  hominibiis  meis,  no- 
mine Suanns,"  who  may  be  the  repentant  freebooter  of  the  legend. 

The  value  of  ihm  story  liee  in  the  names  which  it  introduces. 
Eadward  of  Salisbury,  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  appears  in  Domesday 
as  a  great  landowner  in  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring  shires. 
Who  he  was  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain,  whether  an  Englishman  of 
the  school  of  Wiggod  and  Thurkill  or  a  Norman  who  bore  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ^thelings.  There  is  indeed  a  story  in  the  Monasticon 
(vi.  501),  in  the  account  of  Lacock  abbey,  which  makes  him  the 
son  of  a  penon  described  as  "  miles  strenuus  Normannue,  Walterus 
le  Ewms,  comes  de  Boemar,"  and  it  is  added,  "  cui  propter  pro- 
bitatem  Buom  Bex  Quillelmus  dedit  totum  dominium  de  Saresburii 
et  Ambresburil"  Walter's  son  Eadward  was  bom  after  his  coming 
to  England;  "Walterus  le  Ewms  genuit  Edwardum,  natione 
Anglicum  natum,  postea  vicecomitem  Wiltes."  The  impcttsibility 
of  this  story  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  Salisbury 
Volume  of  the  Archteological  Institute,  p.  313.  So  far  as  it  is 
good  for  anything,  it  is  in  faTonr  of  Eadwatd's  English  birth, 
and  thereby  of  the  English  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  who 
sprang  from  him.  The  Selby  legend  also  clearly  looks  on  Eadward 
as  an  Englishman,  for  the  Frenchman — at  least  Ducal-Burgundian 
— Benedict  needs  the  services  of  Theobald  as  an  interpreter,  and 
it  should  also  be  noticed  that  Eadward  is  called  "  civiB."  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  we  had  found  another  great  medinval 
family,  which  was  really  of  English  descent,  but  which  invented 
a  Norman  forefather  for  itself. 

Some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  story  are  also  well 
known.  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  and  Emeis  of  Burun  are  real 
Yorkshire  landowners  in  Domesday,  and  Hugh  appears  as  Sheriff 
in  Domesday,  z8o,  398  (see  above,  p.  788).  He  was  doubtlesa 
appoint«d  late  in  1069,  after  the  capture  of  William  Malet.  AU 
these  touches  give  us  confidence  in  the  mun  outline  of  the  story, 
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but,  the  more  we  believe  it.  the  1ms  wc  can  bel 
of  Heiiry  tbe  First's  bb1li  at  8e»by. 

Matthew  Pariti  (Historia  An^onim,  i.  34),  or  eumc  intcijN 
of  bis  manuscript,  hus  a  etnuige  BUiry  ubout  tlie  fonndstic 
Selby.  Willinm'a  twu  mouasterie«  in  England  are  oddly  deac 
BB  "  cccuobia  nohilia,  videlicet  de  Bella  in  purtibus  AdjiIub  u 
talibuH  ct  Selebi  occi<ientalibnB."  Selby  is  snid  to  hmre 
founded  "  pro  eo  quod  quemdnni  sibi  consanguinitate  propioq 
Tenenu  occiderit,  tinieus  ue  ipaum  de  regno  Anglite  supplut 
vel  ducatu  vel  utroijue,  tjuia  fitrenuiseimos  fuit."  This  mab 
some  vague  glimuieriug  of  the  death  of  Conan,  on  which  aee  va 
p,  726.  The  Btory  goes  on  to  any  that  William  on  liis  death 
was  visited  by  a  holy  Bisltop.  his  confessor,  who  asltMl  whe 
Le  repented  of  this  crime.  WiUiam  eaid  that  he  could  Dot  rof 
Did  he  repent  that  he  could  not  repent )  William  had  gut  I 
far  in  tbe  way  of  araeudment,  and  with  thiH  Ute  Dishoii  eeom 
hare  been  satisfied, 

NOTE  BB.  p.  356-  ^1 

Eaelv  NoTioxB  or  Waltheof.  ^H 

Ah  we    bftvp   11(1    iliafinci   pvidt^nnn   (spn    vol.  iii.    n.  i«61  whM 
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life  by  consent  of  the  convent ;  "  DeprecatuB  est  Siwardus  comes 
abbatcm  Leo&icum  et  fratres  ut  qaamdiu  viveret  posset  habere 
supradictafi  rillas,  et  post  illins  decessum  reverterentur  ad  monaa- 
terium."  On  the  death  of  Siward  however  the  lands  were  still  not 
made  over  to  the  abbey.  An  agreement  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  Eadwanl  ("  facta  est  conventio  ante  B^em  Eadwardum  inter 
Wal^eof  filium  sapradicti  comitis  et  Leofricum  abbatem"),  by  which 
Waltheof  received  five  marks  of  gold,  and  was  to  keep  one  of  the 
lordships  for  life,  while  the  other  went  at  once  to  the  abbey.  After 
the  death  of  Eadward — the  usual  Domesday  euphembm  for  "during 
the  reign  of  Harold  " — this  agreement  was  broken  by  Waltheof, 
seemingly  by  hia  taking  possession  of  both  lordships ;  "  Hoc  actum 
est  apud  Kegem  publice,  sed  post  mortem  Regis  fracta  est 
conventio  ab  ipso  WalSeofo."  Afterwards,  moved  by  peuitence,  he 
himself  came  to  the  monastery  and  gave  the  lands  to  Saint  Peter  on 
the  condition  that  he  himself  should  keep  them  for  life.  It  was 
especially  provided  that  they  should  not  be  forfeited  by  any  act  of 
their  temporary  owner ;  "  nee  terras  proprio  reatu  perdere  potest." 
The  Bt«ry  is  given  in  a  deed  printed  in  God.  Dipl.  iv. 
265,  which  was  evidently  drawn  up  while  Waltheof  was  still 
in  possession ;  hut  the  lands  spoken  of,  Ryhall  and  Belmesthorp  in 
Northamptonshire,  appear  in  Domesday  (az8)  in  posseesion  of  Wal- 
theofs  widow  Judith,  without  any  account  of  their  former  history. 

One  may  gucas  that  some  confused  notion  of  this  business  was 
present  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Fearson  when  he  ventured  to  speak  (North 
British  Review,  April,  1870,  p.  65)  "of  Waltheof,  whose  first 
known  public  act  waa  to  invalidate  his  mother's  bequest,  whoBe 
next  was  to  take  part  In  a  butchery,  and  whose  last  exploit  was 
an  aasassination."  If  this  last  charge  refers  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
sons  of  Carl,  for  that  I  have  unluckily  no  defence  to  make.  But, 
unless  Mr.  Pearson  is  wont  to  speak  of  the  "butcheries"  of 
Marathon  and  llorgarten,  it  is  odd  to  apply  that  name  to  the  storm 
of  York,  and  it  is  stranger  still  to  find  the  widow  Godgifu  mis- 
taken, as  Mr.  Pearson  would  seem  to  have  mistaken  her,  for 
the  daughter  of  all  the  Northumbrian  Earls. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  notice  of  Waltheof  in  Domesday,  3a, 

according  to  which  he  was,  during  the  reign  of  Harold,  engaged  in 

certain  private  transactions  about  land  and  money.     "  Hanc  terram 

[Tooting  in  Surrey]  accepit  Wallef  comes  de  Swan  post  mortem 

3P3 
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HegiB  R,  et  iovadiavit  pro  ii,  mitrkia  auri  Aloodo  1 
Accortliog  tu  tliis  account,  ^thcliioth  eomewlmt  uufnirly  gsw 
land  wLicli  was  not  his  oviii  to  Saint  Vetur  of  Wcslntioeter  for 
own  soul.  "Concessit  Snncto  Petro  pro  eun  aDima."  fifl 
different  account  of  this  businesB  ia  givfii  in  r  charter  in  C 
Dipl.  iv.  305,  ill  whicb  llicre  is  no  mention  of  Waltlieof,  but 
which  King  Eudwanl.  by  a  writ  addreswd  to  Biithoji  Stigand 
Bishop  of  Wiiichcster),  E^rl  Leufwitir,  und  oil  thi*  Thegns 
Surrey,  coufimiB  to  Saint  Peter  and  the  brethren  at  Weeinunstv 
grant  of  lands  at  Tooting.  "  swa  ful  and  ewa  fori!  awa  Sto^fn 
may  hit  formest  of  me  held  and  into  fan>  halgen  stowe  get 
Tliis  looks  as  if  the  Swan  of  Domesday  were  no  other  tlun  8wcg 
of  Essex,  th(!  son  of  Rab<'rt  of  Wyiuurc.  The  two  uocnuots  ol«ai 
refer  to  the  same  matter,  onet  it  is  not  cfuiy  t«  reconcile  the  t« 
One  is  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  aceount  in  D(»noBdsy,  vbc 
there  was  no  temptatton  to  roiarepreseiilBtiun,  givee  the  truo  stoi 
and  that  the  writ  is  an  early  foi^ery  on  behalf  of  the  charch 
Westminster,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  possible  objoctioii 
their  right  on  tlie  ground  of  the  Bociuiugly  illegal  gimnt-f 
^thdnoth.  ~ 


NOTE  OC.    p.  196. 
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of  Champagne,  the  hnsband  of  his  sister  Adelude  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  614).  But  Holderuess  was  a  barren  land  and  grew  nothing  but 
oats,  so  that,  when  Odo's  wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  who  was 
named  Stephen,  he  asked  the  King  to  give  him  some  laud  which 
grew  wheat,  that  he  might  feed  his  nephew  ("petiit  a  Rege  ut 
daret  ei  terram  ferentem  frumentum,  unde  alere  posset  nepotom 
Buum").  He  therefore  gave  him  the  lordship  of  Bitham  aud  other 
lands  elsewhere.  This  Stephen  was  the  father  of  William  the  Fat, 
Count  of  Albemarle,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  Meaux,  at  a  place 
80  called  because  it  had  been  held  (78)  by  one  Oamel  the  son  of 
Ketel,  who  had  come  in  William's  train  from  Ueaus  in  France  and 
gave  his  new  abode  the  name  of  the  old  one.  "Oamellua  filius 
Ketelli  de  MelsS,  avus  seu  pater  dicti  Johannis  de  Mels4,  com  Wil- 
lielmo  Notfao,  £:(^  et  Conquotstore,  de  prtedict4  civitate  Oallise, 
Meanx  Qallice  dictd,  exiens,  cum  aliis,  in  his  partibus  Holdemesisa 
Bortem  sum  babitationia  est  assecutus,  et,  ob  memoriam  civitatis 
Buse  egreBsionis,  nomen  huic  loco  quern  inhabitabat  at  Heaux 
nuncuparetnr  imponebat." 

Nov/  that  this  story  cannot  be  strictly  true  is  plain  from  Domes- 
day. There  (333  6  et  aeqq.)  one  "Drogo  de  Bevrere"  appears  as 
the  owner  of  a  vast  estate  in  the  parts  of  Holderness.  He  is  ibimd 
also  in  various  other  purts  of  Domesday,  especially  in  Lincolnshire 
(360  b),  where  he  appears  as  possesBor  of  Bitham.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  find  Odo  of  Champagne  or  bis  son  Stephen  in  any 
part  of  the  Survey,  though  his  wife  ("  ComitisBa  de  Albamarla") 
appeals  in  ii.  91  (,  430  b.  As  for  Gamel  the  son  of  Ectel,  a  man 
with  snch  a  thoroagbly  Danish  name  would  be  very  likely  indeed  to 
be  a  natural  TorkshiremaD,  but  very  unlikely  to  have  come  from 
France  into  Yorkshire.  The  only  Qamel  to  be  found  in  Domesday 
as  a  tenant  in  eapiu  is  the  Gamel  who  had  a  share  in  the  North - 
humbriau  insurrection  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  477),  nor  can  I  find  any  man 
of  the  name  even  as  an  under-tenant  of  the  lord  of  Holderness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Orderic  (532  C]  distinctly  asserts  that  Wil- 
liam gave  what  he  inaccurately  calls  the  earldom  of  Holderness  to 
Odo  of  Champagne  ("Odoni  Campaniensi,  nepoti  Tbeobaldi  comitis, 
qni  Bororem  habebat  ejuadem  Begis,  filiam  scilicet  Rodberti  duels, 
dedit  idem  comitatum  HildemesBse"),  and  both  Odo  and  bis  son 
Stephen  pla;  an  important,  though  not  a  very  successful,  pari:  in  Eng- 
lish affiuis  in  the  reign  of  William  RufuB.   See  Florence,  1095,1096. 


NOTE  I 

The  Impbison'ment  a; 

There  is  nu  kind  of  doubt 
depoaition,  was  put  in  prison,  or 
rMtiwnt,  and  that  he  thus  remi 
dajv.  But  a  good  many  legendai 
tbe  Btoiy.  Sa  has  been  made  \ 
to  Eij,  and  Bome  clearly  mjthicai 
prisonment.  In  Thiory,  a  i  g,  w( 
in  oompony  with  "Alexander  Bia 
he  goes  to  Ely ;  and  in  p.  59  he 
Ely  in  107 1,  or,  according  to  1 
doubt  that  all  this  is  pure  fictio 
invention.  It  is  however  a  good  ; 
np  a  story  out  of  late  and  ill-info 
Aegne  of  csrelessnesB  indeed  not 
ma  no  such  thing  as  a  Bishc^ 
was  a  prelate  of  Norman  descent 
of  this  imsiginary  flight  to  Scotlant 
Biahop  of  Lincoln  comes  from  E 
followed  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist 
writers  takes  Stigand  to  Ely. 
hand  know  nothing  of  Stigand's  t 
straight  to  Ely.  The  tale  is  fbui 
&a,t  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609,  1 
edition,  337;  "Stigandna  interoin 
loca   difiugiens   vagus   latitabat. 
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et  in  Wintonise  oppido  pocatna  eet,  nbi,  etei  invitns,  luit  qnidquid 
in  archiepiscopBtu  deliquit." 

None  of  the  tniBtworthf  writen  know  anything  of  these  joumeyB 
to  ScotlAnd  and  Ely.  In  them  he  is  &t  once  put  nnder  that  degree 
of  regtraint,  whatever  it  was,  under  which  he  was  put.  But  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  restraint  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
statement,  and  it  ts  curious  enough  that  the  moat  probable  account 
comes  fixim  the  Winchester  historian,  Thomas  Rudbome,  following 
his  "  Auctor  de  CoDCordantiis  aub  litterS  S."  (Angl.  Sacr.  i.  ago) ; 

"  Habuit  Willelmus  enm  in  salvfi  custodii,  viz,  in  caatro  Wyntoniie, 
infra  quam  custodiam  direrteret  quo  veltet,  scd  extra  limites  ei  non 
liceret.  Honestissime  enim  cum  eo  tractavit,  dimittens  ei  tn  pace 
omnea  thesauros  auri  et  argenti  et  aliarum  rerum  quoe  ante  deposi- 
tionem  soam  habebat,  et  nihil  ex  omnibus  accepit  Rex  quamdiu 
StiganduB  viveret.  Attamen  Stigandus  ne  minimum  nummum 
ex  omnibofi  divitiia  super  aemetipaum  expendere  volnit.  Eo  vero 
defoucto,  assignavit  Rex  'Willelmns  corpus  ejus  sepeliri  in  eccleaiS 
cathedral)  Wyntonise,  et  crucem  magnam  ex  argento  cum  duabus 
imaginibus  in  thesauro  ipsius  Stigandi  inventam,  ex  omnibus  pre- 
tiosisdmis  divitiia  quam  Rex  invenerat  ecclesiEB  Wyntoniensi  pro 
anim&  Stigandi  solummodo  transmisit." 

This  notion  that  the  captivity  of  Stlgsnd  was  not  very  harsh 
seema  to  be  quite  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  Domesday,  38,  which 
shows  that  he  remained  a  landowner  till  the  day  of  his  death ; 
"  Ipse  Rex  tenet  Menee ;  Stigandus  archiepiscopus  tenuit  T.  R.  £. 
ad  opus  monachorum,  et  post  quamdiu  visit  habuit."  There  is 
also  another  reference  to  tLe  death  of  Stigand  in  Domesday,  11. 
■73>  173  ^-  Some  lands  and  rights  are  reckoned  up  which  had 
been  held  by  "  Alganis  de  Stigando  archiepiscopo,"  and  it  is 
noted  that  "super  hoc  raanerium  et  super  omnes  homines  qui 
erant  in  eo  habebat  Stigandus  socam,  et  fuit  liberatum  Bogero 
[Bigod],  vivetUe  eo."  Among  the  earlier  writers,  Florence  simply 
saye  of  the  deposed  prelates  in  general,  "  Nonnullos,  tarn  epi- 
Bcopoe  quam  abbatea,  quos  nnlla  evidenti  [sic]  causa  nee  concilia 
uec  l^es  Becnli  damnabsnt,  snis  honoribua  privavit,  et  neque 
ad  finem  vitse  custodis  maucipatos  detinuit,  suspicione,  nt  dixi- 
mus,  tantum  inductus  novi  regni."  The  language  of  WilliBn) 
of  Malmeabury  (Gest.  Font.  37),  speaking  of  Stigand  only,  is  only 
one  degree  less  strong  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  deprivation  ;  "  Et 
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quamTiE  ille  Be  bl&nde  excueans  prsceptnm  Pb[ik  objectaral^a 
tamcn  opinioDcni  affcctaUe  (lepoBitioim  cxclueit,  ijuod  earn  toto  ■ 
in  vineulis  Wintonise  habuerit."  The  "  vincula  "  of  William,  W 
IB  copied  bj  several  l&Wr  writers,  are  more  distinct  than  tba  "  a 
todia"  of  Florence.  Gervaae  (Act.  Pont.  Cant,  X  Scriptt.  165 
Bpeake  of  him  as  "  in  carcere  trosns,"  and  odds,  "  in  ergastulo  re^ 
apud  Wintoniam  mortuUB  est." 

The  stoiy  of  the  key  appears  in  William  of  Malmetbnry  (Oei 
Pont.  37) ; 

"  Ibi  StiganduB  tenui  victu  vitam  toleravit,  quod  ef  psm 
de  fisco  ioferebatur  ct  ipse  ingenitj  ineiitia  duritiS  nihil  < 
Buo  inferri  pateretur.  Qoin  et,  horlantibiifi  aniicis,  et  pnecipt 
Regina  EdgithS,  Edwardi  Regis  relicto,  at  se  delicatiuB  vestiict  1 
paaceret,  per  oiune  sanctum  jurabat  noo  Be  huhcr«  nummom  w 
valens,  Huic  Boeramento  eoliditatem  veri  abfuisae  probarit  inges 
vis  opum  post  mortem  ejus  in  sabterraneis  specubua  invnttantn 
Ad  quarum  indicium  ut  veniretur  auxilio  fuit  clavicnlK  eoQ 
cxanimati  dependons,  ijute  fnmiliaris  scrinii  esset  cuatos,  Ea  «cn 
immissa  manifestavit  per  cartas  inrcntAS  ct  qnalitatem  metidlonir 
et  quBDtitatem  {Kinderum." 

This  became  the  st^ick  paeBage  for  later  writers  to  copj 
Gerviise  however  (Gest,  Pont  Cant  S  Scriptt.  1652)  tells  it  ii 
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in  tlie  winter.  But  it  ia  plain  tbat,  not  only  William  of  Ualmes- 
btiry,  but  even  Florence,  confounded  the  two. 

Under  1070  Florence  t«lU  us,  "jEgelwinus  Dunholmi  episcopus 
ab  hominibuB  B^is  Willelmi  capitar  et  in  carcerem  truditur,  nbi, 
dum  ex  nimio  cordis  dolore  comedere  nollet,  feme  et  dolore 
moritar."  Under  the  next  yt»r  we  read,  "  Rex  epiBcopnin  JEgaX- 
winum  Abbandoniam  miaanm  in  cuetodlam  poeuit,  nln  in  ipsS 
hieme  vitom  finivit"  Thia  lstt«r  ia  the  tme  account  of  ^thelwine 
tranelated  from  the  Ghronidea.  The  former  entry  belonga  to 
^thelric,  though  the  Chronicles  under  1069  carefully  diBtinguish 
the  two  brothers.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  puts  these  events 
under  their  proper  date,  as  part  of  the  acta  of  the  Faster  Qemdt 
of  1070  (see  p.  334),  while  Peterborough  pntB  them  out  of  order 
before  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1069. 

Florence's  story  about  J&heliic  refusing  to  eat  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  his  vigorous  spiritual  action  against  the  Bpoilers  of 
Peterborough  (see  p.  4^1).  But  it  appears  again  in  a  still  mora 
confuaed  account,  given  by  William  of  Ualmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  271), 
where  the  snccession  of  the  two  Bishops  ia  put  in  a  wrong  order, 
and  the  actiona  of  both  are  attribnted  to  j^lthelric ; 

"  Post  Edmundom  fiierunt  Edred,  Egeluuinus,  Egelricns.  Quo- 
rum ultimus  aub  Rege  Willelmo  rebellionis  accusatus,  quod 
turbdsset  pacem  r^^iam,  piraticam  adorsns,  perpehio  exailio 
Westmooasterium  deportatuB  est.  Ibi  quantum  vixit,  voluntariS 
inediS  et  lacrimarum  afiluentil  pneteritos  reatus  attenunna  et 
dilueuB,  Banctitatis  opinionem  apud  homines  concepit.  Denique 
ab  his  qui  eum  videnmt  pooteris  memoriam  tradentibna,  hodieque 
tomulna  ejua  nee  votis  nee  frequentiA  petitorum  caret." 

In  the  printed  t«it  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  9)  the  same 
Gonfomon  appears.  The  right  account  is  given  in  u.  6,  but  in  the 
latter  place  the  text  now  atands,  "Hoc  etiam  anno  Egtiiomut 
episcopns  Dunelmensis,  apud  Westmonasterium  sub  custodift  Regis 
detentua,  obiit,  et  ibidem  in  porticu  Sancti  Nicolai  sepnltns  est." 
But  Mr.  Luard  tells  me  that  all  the  manuscripts  read  Eilriewa. 
This  ia  translated  from  the  account  given  by  both  Chronicles,  under 
1072,  where,  in  recording  the  death  and  burial  of  ^thelric,  they 
give  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  407),  including  a 
second  mention  of  his  imprisonment.  Florence  also  translates, 
keeping  the  right  name. 
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It  is  naturally  horn  Simeon  of  Durbam  tb»t  we  get  tba  dw 
a«coimt  (if  Ihe  doings  of  j£thdwine.  But  bo  gives  uo  »ccoai] 
jEthelrio.  Both  Chronicles  (under  1069)  luy  distinctly,  "  H«r  i 
wmgdc  ^ne  biscop  JEgdric  on  Bnrh,  nnd  sends  hine  u>  W 
myaatre,  and  utlagode  Iiib  broker  ^gelwino  biwop."  Of  j^the 
we  only  hear  again  bow  he  cxcoimnunicBt«J  the  [>liin<Ier«ni 
Peterborough  ;  see  p.  3Z3.  Of  jEthelwine  we  bear  ngnin  id  to 
how  he  went  to  Ely,  und  liow  after  tfat.<  cit{iturf  of  tJie  iaie  lie  1 
sent  to  Abingdon  ;  "  )>on<^  biecop  Egelwine  lie  wnde  to  Abbuadn 
and  be  ^cer  for¥ferde  Bona  |>ss  wiutre§.''  It  ia  from  Simoon  tl 
we  learn  how  he  was  ein|)loyed  between  bis  outlawry  a^d  his  t 
pearance  at  Ely.  Hist.  Duu.  ti!.  17.  Compare  1070.  "  Iteporb 
in  Duncimum,  sicut  jam  iliotvm  ettt,  beatiesimi  confeacoris  cor|)o 
EgelwinuE  xv.  sui  epiBeoiAtfis  anno,  partem  thesaurorani  ecda 
seeum  a^portau?,  Anglian)  relicturus  uavem  asceudit.  Sed  4]t]ii 
jam  cupito  itinere  versus  CoUmiitm  nnviguret,  vento  rejmlsoB 
Scotiam  ibidem  hicmnvit."  This  flight  was  evidently  th«  oa 
seqnenoe  of  the  outlawry  rcoorded  iu  the  CtirouicloB.  Sini«i 
records  the  events  which  happened  ia  the  North ;  the  Chrouid 
i-eoords,  though  imperfeclly,  the  acts  of  the  Couudl. 


NOTE  FF.   p.  344. 
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meiit  can  poBsihly  be  genuine  which  impoees  penances  on  all  who 
liad  taken  any  share  in  William's  great  cnuade,  and  therefore,  by 
implication,  on  'William  hinuelf  more  than  on  any  one  elee.  Bat 
the  enactments  are  exceedin^y  cnrioua.  They  b^iii  by  one  decree 
which,  according  to  Ouy  of  Amiens  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  508),  would 
have  condemned  the  Conqueror  to  a  penance  of  two  thosuand  year* ; 
"  Qui  magno  pnelio  scit  ee  hominem  occidisse,  secundum  numerum 
hominum  pro  unoquoque  uno  anno  poaniteat."  Provisions  follow 
for  those  who  do  not  know  whether  those  whom  they  struck  had 
died,  and  for  those  who  cannot  remember  the  number  of  those 
whom  tliey  killed.  The  will  is  punished  as  well  as  the  deed ; 
"  Qui  autem  ncminem  percusserit,  si  percutere  voluerat,  triduo 
poeniteat."  Then  comes  an  order  seemingly  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux;  "De  clericia  qui  pugnavemnt  ant 
pugnandi  gratis  armati  fuerunt,  quia  pugnisse  illis  itlicitum  erat 
secundum  instituta  canonura,  ac  si  in  patrii  suS  pecciseent,  pa- 
niteant.  FcenitentiR  nionachorum  secundum  regulam  suam  et 
Abbatum  judicia  statuantur."  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
mercenaries  and  for  the  archers;  "De  sagittariis,  qui  ignoranter 
aliqaos  occiderunt,  vel  absque  homicidio  vulneraverant,  tribus 
quadragesimis  pceniteant."  Lastly  come  a  series  of  decrees  about 
acts  of  violence  done  after  the  battle,  which  have  a  more  genuine 
sound,  and  which  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  William's  strict  discipline  (see  p.  30),  and  a 
marked  distinction  is  drawn  between  acts  done  before  the  King's 
coronation  and  acts  done  afler ; 

"Quicumque,  excepto  hoc  proelio,  ante  Regis  consecrationem, 
victOs  quffirendi  cblmsSl  per  regnum  discurrerunt,  et  hostibus  re- 
pugnaotibas  ali^uos  occiderunt,  pro  singulis  uno  anno  po;niteant. 

"  Qui  autem,  non  necessitate  victfis  sed  prtedandi  caued  discurre- 
runt, et  aliqnos  occiderunt,  tres  anno  pceniteant. 

"  Qui  autem  post  consecrationem  Regis  hominem  occiderunt, 
sicut  de  homicidiis  sponte  commissis  poaniteant ;  hoc  excepto,  ut  si 
quis  de  illis  quemqoe  qui  adbuc  repugnabant  Begi  occidit  vel  per- 
cassit,  sicut  supra  p<sniteat. 

"  De  adulteriis,  et  raptibus,  et  fomicationibus  quibuscumqae,  ac 
si  in  patrii  bu3  pecclssent,  pceniteant." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  484)  accepts  the  decrees  without  hesita- 
tion, and  fixes  the  synod  to  the  same  date  as  I  do. 


NOTE  GO.   p.  363. 
The  Lawsuits  or  Lkstoxsc  akd  OnxotiLF. 

The  great  suit  between  I^uifranc  and  Odo,  the  famous  seem 
Penenden  Heath,  "congregatio  ilia  famosa  nobiliura  Aoglis 
seniorum  [^e,  yldeBtan  j^egnas],  ((UEe  ex  prs^'ept^  Regis  fttcta 
apud  FiiinJndeni.',"  as  Gervaae  (Act.  Punt.  Cant.  1655)  calls  i 
alBO  recorded  in  the  Appendix  t«  the  Winchester  Chronicle 
"  magnum  placitum  in  loco  qui  dicltur  Piaenden."  An  aoconc 
given  by  Eadmer  {Hist.  Nov.  9) ;  but  the  fullest  version  b  thai  fa 
fouDd  in  Bishop  Enmirs  Rochester  Hiatory  in  Angliu  8acra,  i,  3 
He  opens  hia  story,  and  eeta  forth  the  wroiig  doings  of  Odo,  1 
much  pomp  of  language  ; 

"  Tempore  mugni  negia  Willelmi,  qui  Anglicuui  r^^ 
armis  conquiBivit  et  suis  dltionibus  eubjugavit,  contigit  Odon 
Baioceiisem  epiecopiini  et  ejusdem  Kegis  fralrem  multa  dl 
quam  Lanfraucum  areliiepiEcopum  iu  Angliam  veoire,  alque 
comitatu  de  Cantia  cum  m^nd  poteJitiS  reaidcre,  ibique  pot 
tatem  uon  modicam  excrcere.  Et  quia  illis  diebua  in  comib 
illo  quisquam  nou  erat  qui  taiit»  fortitudinis  viro  resistere  pose 
propter  magiiam   quam   habuit  poteafatem,  t«rras  oompluree 
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dictam  Baioceusem  episcopum  ibi  surrexeruiit,  et  etiam  inter 
conauetudines  regales  et  archiepiscopales,  quie  primS  die  expediri 
non  potnerunt,  e&  causad  totns  comitatna  per  tres  dies  ibi  fiiit 
detentus." 

Under  anjr  other  ciTcumetances  the  two  litigants  would  them- 
aelvee  have  been  the  presidents  of  the  assembly.  We  find 
Lanfranc  and  Odo  acting  together  in  this  character  in  Domes- 
day, 3.  A  reeve  named  Bniman  had  levied  T.  R.  E.  certain 
does  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Angustine,  "qui  postea 
T.  R.  W.  ante  archiepiscopnm  Lanfivncum  et  episcopum  Baiocen- 
sem  recogQOvit  ee  injustfl  accepisse,  et  sacramento  facto  juravit 
quod  ipsie  ecclesiw  suaa  conauetudines  quietas  habuerunt  B.  E.  tem- 
pore, et  ex  inde  utneque  ecclesite  in  euS  terr&  habnemnt  con- 
suetudines  suas,  judicio  barontmi  R^ia  qni  placitam  tenuerunt." 
The  actual  president,  QeoEfrey,  appears  in  both  accounts.  "  Haio 
placito  interfiierunt  GoisMdos  epucopus  Const&ntiensis,  qni  in 
loco  Regis  tiiit  et  justitiam  illam  tennit,"  eays  Emulf  in  Ang.  Sac. 
'■  355-  And  BO  Eodmer,  9;  "G^Efridus  episcopus  CoDstantiensis, 
vir  ea  t^mpestate  pradivee  in  Anglii,  vice  regis  Lanfranco  justitiam 
de  suis  querelia  strenuissime  facerejtusus,  fecit."  The  chief  witness, 
the  deposed  Bishop  ^thelric,  ia  not  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  but  he 
appears  in  Emnlf  as  "  ^gelricus  epiecopns  de  Cicertrd,  vir  anti- 
quisaimuB  et  legum  t«rra  sapienttssimus,  qui  ex  prsecepto  Rc^ 
advectns  fuit  ad  ipsae  antiquas  legum  consuetudines  discntiendas  et 
edocendaa  in  unS  quadrigS."  No  odo  would  have  guessed  from 
this  description  that  ^thelric  had  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  any  see, 
and  that,  while  he  was  Bishop,  hb  see  was  at  Selsey  and  not  at 
Chichester.  He  ia  spoken  of  agiun  in  nearly  the  same  way  when 
his  cause,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  (see  above,  p.  34a),  was 
finally  settled  in  the  Council  of  1076;  "  Fratris  nostri  Ailrici, 
Cicestrensis  quondam  episcopi,  caussa  cauonice  definita  et  ad  finem 
perducta  eat,"     "Wilkina's  Concilia,  i.  367. 

Krnulf  also  uses  very  emphatic  language  as  to  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  sentence  in  &vour  of  the  Archbishop  ("In  illS 
die  qu&  ipsum  placitum  finitum  fiiit  non  remanait  homo  in  toto 
r^;no  Angliie  qui  aliquid  inde  calumniaretur  neque  super  ipeaa 
terras  etiam  parvum  quidqaid  clamoret "},  and  bow  it  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  King  and  his  Witan;  "H^}U8  pladti 
multis  testibns  ronltisque  rationibua  detenninatmn  finem  postquam 
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Rex  audivit,  Isudavit,  laudons  cum  coiuenm  ommani  priooili 
saorum  confiniiavit,  et  ut  ileinccpt  iocorniptus  penwverwt  Smi 
prsecepit." 

The  detinitioD  of  the  roynl  aod  uvhiepiscopol  r^Lts  is  iiaparti 
The  i-oya!  rights  are  tbiu  ilefined  to  tlui  Wincke^ler  Appeudiz ; 

"  Lan&ancue  diratiucinnvit  nc  Rumque  ecclcaiam  omnea  terraa 
conauetudines  eiuu  ita  liboras  terrjt  marique  haUre,  sicutRex  lial 
Huae,  exceptia  tribns,  videlicet,  ai  rvgatiB  m  fuerit  cSom  ;  n  »rt 
incisa  juxta  super  earn  cedderit;  m  liuioicidium  factum  rd  MtDgi 
in  ea  fusua  fuerit ;  in  iis  <|ui  depmlirnntK,  ct  nli  ro  pigniu  acMpb 
fuerit ;  Re;^  enini  dabit ;  alioqoio  liber  a  Be^  exactoribas  evil. 

They  are  given  mora  fully  by  Eroulf,  335,  but  U>  the  iiaiije  eflci 
Compare  also  the  customs  of  Csntcrbury  in  Domesday,  2;  "  Si  qi 
infra  huB  publicsa  vias,  iiittu  civitftteni  vol  extra,  fodcrit  vol  pkla 
fUerit,    eequitur   illam    prupoeitue   Regis    ubicunuine    ablerlt 
emendam  accipiet  ad  opiis  R«giB." 

The  rights  of  the  Archbi»bop  are  thus  defiued  by  Eroutr.  336 ; 

"  Et«iuiii  ab  illo  die  ijao  daudltur  Allolujab  u«i|ue  ml  octtvi 
pa«chffi,  si  quia  sanguinetii  fuderit,  ftrcluupisctipo  cratuidubit.  } 
in  omui  tempore,  tarn  extrn  qundn^^imitm  qtioro  infrn,  quicouqi 
illam  culpam  fecerit  quet  Cildvutte  vocatur,  archlepisooptM  at 
totuui  aut  dimidiam  emeudatioDio  p4rtcm  babebit;  infrn  ([ludn 
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mansurae  in  civitate  quaa  tenuit  qundam  concubina  HeraldL"  He 
appears  ^;ain  in  9  (  ;  "  Radnlfas  de  Guii)eBpine  tenet  de  episoopo 
[OdoDe]  uniim  jugum  in  Berfrcstoae.  Ibi  una  paupercnla  mulUr 
reddit  iii.  denarioe  et  nnum  obolum."  He  appears  also  as  one  of 
the  "  optimatee  "  of  Kent  in  au  alleged  charter  of  William  to  Saint 
Augustine.  Hist.  Mon.  S.  Aug.  349.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  name  Curbt»jun«  means  crooked  back  or  crooked  thorn,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  hereditary,  as  in  Orderic  (550  D)  we  find  a 
"Bobertufi  de  Currfl-Bpind,  strenuus  miles,"  father  of  Gilbert 
Maminot,  Bishop  of  Lisienx,  and  perhaps  of  this  Balph. 

The  account  of  this  trial  seems  quit«  clear,  but  it  is  followed  in 
Eadmer  (Hist  Not.  9)  by  the  account  of  another  trial,  in  which  Odo 
appears  as  the  plaintiff  and  Lan&anc  as  the  defendant;  "Alio 
tempore  idem  Odo,  permittente  rege,  placitum  institnit  contra  SRpe- 
fatam  ecclesiatn  et  tutorem  e^aa  patrem  Lanfrancum,  et  illnc  omnes 
quoa  peritiores  legum  et  usuum  Anglici  regni  noverat  gnarus 
adduzit."  On  the  first  day,  as  Lan&nnc  was  not  present  in  person, 
the  advocates  of  the  Church  were  defeated.  But  the  Archbishop, 
having  been  warned  in  a  dream  by  his  predecessor  Saint  Donstan, 
appeared  on  the  second  with  all  that  strength  of  legal  ai^ument  with 
which  he  had  once  overthrown  the  advocates  of  Pavia ;  "  Soas  causas 
quodam  exordio  quasi  a  rebus  qa«  tractatte  fuerant  vel  tractande 
poenitns  alieno,  cnnctis  stupentibus,  orsus,  ita  prooessit  nt  qiue  super 
eum  pridie  dicta  fuerunt  sic  devinceret  et  inania  esse  monstraret 
ut  donee  vita  preesenti  superfuit  nullus  exurgeret  qui  inde  contra 
eum  08  aperiret" 

Alongside  of  this  famous  suit  of  Lanfranc  we  may  place,  as 
illustrating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  suit  in  which 
Quudatf  of  Rochester  got  possession  of  the  lands  of  Fracenham  ; 
of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Emnlf  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  339. 
There  is  also  a  certain  interest  about  the  land  itself.  The  writ 
given  by  Emulf  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  336)  is  addressed  to  Erfast  Bishop 
and  Baldwin  Abbot  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  585),  Hcot  SherifT,  Robert 
Malet,  "and  ealle  )>a  jiegenas  fuet  ^is  gewrit  to  cym%^"  It  grants  to 
Lanfranc  the  land  at  Fracenham,  "  swa  full  and  swa  forS  swa  HaroM 
hit  fyrmest  hwfde  )>tes  deges  )>e  ic  fyrmest  fram  ofer  see  com  [it  u 
curious  to  see  this  fiimiliar  Domesday  formulary  in  the  English 
tongue  and  in  the  first  person]  and  swa  swa  purbearn  and  Ooti 
of  Harolde  heolden."     The  land  which  Ernulf  (339)  describes  as 
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"  t«rra  quee  erat  de  Fracenliaiu  et  jacebat  in  Oiselham"  appesH 
Dometuluy  (190  b)  under  the  latter  uamc  It  is  held  by  the  Biat 
of  Eochester  "  sab  Artliiepiscopo  Lanlranco."  There  is  no  tuentJ 
of  Harold  or  of  Goti,  but  boBides  "  Wulwinus  venutor  Retpa  E^"" 
i-ead  that  "sii.  soci  habuenint  1.  liidain  BubTnrherto  [doubtless  1 
Thurbeam  of  the  writ],  qui  omoea  dare  et  vendere  potuemnt." 

At  the  firGt  trial  we  read,  "  Rex  preeccpit  et  oninea  Ulj 
comitAtlla  boniities  cortgrcgarcDtur,  et  eonim  judicio  ci^ua  to 
deboret  rcctius  eaac  probftretnr."  Then  the  ScirgeroSt  firet,  fi»r  ft 
of  the  Sheriff,  declares  the  land  to  belong  to  tlie  King  ("  UU  autc 
congregati  terrain  illain  Regis  esBe  potiua  qiiam  B.  Andrea;  timo 
yicecomitis  aiBrmayeniiit ").  But  Odo  has  his  doubts;  he  ther 
fore  requires  that  twelve  niembera  of  the  assembly  should  be  cfaiiM 
to  eoufirni  the  Bentenco  dd  oath.  Twelve  men,  sis  of  whose  oami 
are  giveu,  being  again  threatened  bj  the  Sheriff^  take  the  tMt 
("  illi  autem  quum  ad  concilium  seccssissent,  et  tDibi  a  vicecomil 
per  iuteniuntium  conterrlti  fuisseDt,  rcvertentes  veruui  esse  quo 
dixerant  juraveruiit "),  aud  the  land  remaius  io  the  King's  hand 
The  Bishop  of  Boclicster,  heariug  of  this  decision,  complaised  I 
Odo,  aud  two  of  the  jurors  on  being  examined  confessed  Uie  jwrjur 
The  story  thou  goes  on ;  "  Denique  maudavit  vioeeomiti,  i 
reliquoG  obviam  sibi  Londoniant  mittcrat,  et  alios   dutxtecini  d 
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In  the  Life  of  Walkelin  (Gest  Pont.  lya),  all  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  eays  iB,  that  Wiilkelin  at  first  hated  his  monlu,  and 
afterwards  repented  and  did  a  great  deal  for  them  ("  et  primo  qvidem 
Dovus  advena  monachos  exosuB  fuerat ;  sed  facile  corractns  nm- 
braticnm  illud  odium  ssepe  deplorsTit").  In  the  Life  of  Lanfranc 
he  tells  na  hov  Walkelin  wu  a  leader  of  a  party  among  the  Biahopi 
to  make  the  change,  and  how  he  had  his  forty  canons  ready  to 
aapplant  the  monks  j 

"Jam  enim  ^iscopomm  livor  increverat,  yoleutinm  ab  epi- 
Bcopalibna  sedibos  mouachos,  clericis  immissia,  extrndere.  Anctor 
bujuB  factionis  Mt  Walkelinns  Wentanns,  ad  ctetera  bonns,  sed  in 
hoc  ad  prsTum  consiliis  aniurronnm  flexus,  plus  xl  canonicoa  oappis 
et  Eoperpelliciis  omaverat." 

Eadmer  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  adding  that  these  schemes 
reached  the  chorcb  of  Canterbury  itself; 

"  Snper  luec  suis  quoque  et  eiadem  ferme  diebos,  omnea  circit«r 
qai  ex  clerical!  ordine  per  Begem  Willielmum  in  Anglii  constituti 
pontificee  erant,  monachos  qui  in  nonnuIUs  episcopatjbns  Anglin  ab 
antique  ritam  agebant,  inde  eliminare  moliti  snnt ;  et  Begem  ipsum 
in  hoc  sibi  consentanenm  effecerunt.  .  .  .  Namqae  pari  veto,  simili 
conamine,  uno  consensu,  concordi  animo,  pontifices  quos  religionis 
ordo  non  sibi  astrinxerat  eniti  co^runt  qnatenua  aaltcm  de  pri- 
matu  Cantuarienai  monachos  eradicarent^  intcndent«8  se  hoc  facto 
facillime  alios  aliunde  exdneuros." 

The  arguments  for  the  change  at  Canterbury  are  thus  stated ; 
"  De  illis  et«nim,  potioribos,  sicut  eis  videbatur,  rationibus  ad  id 
agendum  fUlciebautur,  partim  ob  snblimitatem  primatis  sedis,  qn» 
diapomtioni  et  correctioni  eceleaiamm  per  suas  personas  qn^ue^ 
per  Aogliam  invigilare  habet,  partim  ob  alias  mulfa'plicee  cauaaa. 
qusmm  exaecutio,  jnxta  quod  ipei  confingebant,  magis  dericonun 
quam  monachorum  officium  apectat." 

Of  the  particular  scheme  with  regard  to  Wincbeater  he  speaks 
much  as  WiUiaat  of  Ualmesbnry  does  ; 

"In  quo  tamen  se  effectu  potituros  certi  exatiterant,  ut  Walcbe- 
linua  episcopus  adunatoa  pene  quadraginta  clericos,  canonicorum 
more  tonaurS  ac  veete  redimitos,  haberet,  quos,  ejectis  monachii, 
Wentanie  ecclesite  cni  pmudebat  mox  intromitteret." 

Both  writers  strongly  set  forth  the  general  feeling  in  favonr 
of  the  change  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  the  chief  men  of 
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the  kingdom;  "Regent  ipeuui  iu  hoc  consentanetiin  i 
"  DeJuctus  est  in  eententiani  istiun  rex  et  ulu  |)riiicip«a 
lianfranc  aloDO  rcBists  wilh  regard  hotli  to  Canterbmy 
Winchester.  "  Sola  mora,"  snys  Eadnior,  **  h«BC  peragendi,  i 
requiaita  ab  archiepiecopo  Ltinfr&nco  UcontU  fuit.  Ut  aob 
dicto  quoquc  citius  iinpetrar«t  nulla  menti  ^jiu  [Walkelixu 
tatio  iaerat,"  Or,  as  William  of  Malniesbury  puts  it,  "  Be 
Bcnteiitiam  trai'cerat  [Walkeliiius],  et  tuntum  morse  in  an 
archiepiscopi  coneeusuin  e]iccr«t ;  ts  quoiuinus  haberetm 
dubitaodnm.  At  illc  auditura  GutiDUB  e:xUorruit,  et  tot  pol 
exeogitatos  niiichinas,  ut  casaes  aranearum,  solo  intuitu  dii 
quinetiam,  ne  idem  audcrcnt  poflteri,  egit  ut  Alexaadcr  Papa  e 
inhiberet."  Tlicn,  saya  Eadmer,  "Cleriei  qui  eucoedere  mo 
fuerant  per  Walchelinum  collecti,  et  in  Bua  dimiea  sunt,  et  mi 
qui  cedere  cloricorum  praejadicio  qnodani  damnati  erant, 
Dei  et  instantiS  boiii  I^nfmnci,  pristinee  conversatiouis  i 
ecclcsid  compotes  effiidi  sunt." 

The  hull  of  Alexander  the  Second  with  regard  to  the  pre 
change  at  Canterbury  t3  given  in  Endnier,  lo,  and  Lani 
Letters,  Qilef,  i.  17.  Its  language  shows  that  the  Pupal  ^ 
Bcolding  was  as  vigorous  then  as  it  in  now ; 

"Accopimus   a   quibuedam  venicntibus  de  partlbos  ve^ 
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ancient  laws  of  Eadgar  were  kept  in  force;  "Uagnum  id  et 
laudandum,  nt  quod  eedula  ssnctonun  benignitaB  tempore  Regii 
Edgari  inchoaverit  iate  labefactari  non  ptermiaerit."  Notwith' 
standing  Walkelin's  ofience  against  his  order,  William  of  Ualmeft- 
bury  elsewhere  (Qest.  Bcgg.  iii  369)  gives  hira  a  splendid 
panegyric;  "Gujus  bona  opera,  famam  vincentia,  vetastatem  obli< 
vionia  a  bo  repellent  quamdin  ibi  sedee  episcopaliB  durabit."  See 
also  the  local  AnnaU  of  Winchester,  1086,  1098. 


NOTE  II.  p.  376. 

Thb  Lkqend  op  Saint  WuLrsTAH. 

The  l^end  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  deposition  of 
Saint  Wulfetan  was  hindered  first  appears  in  jEthelred  of  Bievaux 
(X  Scriptt.  406),  who  Is  followed  by  Soger  of  Wendover  (ii  sa)  and 
Uatthew  Paris  (so  Wats.  In  the  Hiitoria  Anglonun,  i.  53, 
it  is  given  in  a  much  shorter  form).  It  is  told  also  by  Qiraldos 
(Spec  Ecd.  iv.  34),  and  in  Bromtou  (X.  Scriptt.  976},  each  of 
whom  gives  one  or  two  touches  of  his  own.  In  short,  as  usual, 
the  story  grows,  and  each  writer  looks  at  it  from  hia  own  point  of 

In  the  original  story  of  j^thelred,  it  comes  in  as  part  of  tha 
legend  of  Saint  Eadward,  to  set  forth  his  miraculooa  powers,  and 
the  proposal  for  Wnlfstan's  deposition  comes  wholly  &am  I^infrano, 
who  is  anxious  to  recast  the  English  Church  alter  a  new  pattern 
('■  ConstitutuB  a  Deo  nt  erelleret  et  dissiparet  et  disperderet, 
et  Eedificaret  et  plantaret  ecclesiam  Anglomm,  ad  novatn  quandam 
spectem  revocare,  legalionii  ma  fidtui  auetoritate,  conatnr.".  The 
words  in  italic  would  hardly  have  been  admitted  by  Lanfranc.) 
Wulfstan  is  described  as  an  ignorant  man  (vir  Domini  Wulstanns 
simplicitatis  et  imperitife  accusatnr,  et  quasi  homo  idiota  et  sine 
Uteris  deponenduB  rege  consentiente  vol  etiam  hoc  ipsum  pne- 
scribente,  docemitur").  Roger  of  Wendover,  who  is  followed  by 
Matthew  Paris  in  his  lai^^  veruon,  makes  some  verbal  changes^ 
and  brings  in  a  somewhat  important  clause,  "  qui  linguam  Oalli- 
canam  non  noverat  nee  reg^  consiliis  iuteresse  poterat."  Brom- 
ton  (975)  goes  a  step  further;  "Beatus  Wolstanns  Wigomensii 
304 
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episcopos,  qaasi  unus  et  Aoglicis  superstcs,  nt  homo  idiola 

Bunplici talis  et  impBrilife,  tain  a  dicto  arcliicptscoptf  Lai 
titeraturce  inauffiuiun tiara,  quam  a  rege  Willklmo  Oatlici  ee 
careutiain  iu  i|)9D  pra:t«iideiitilma,  poDtiRcatu  indigDUs  dece 
lit  sic  aliquem  Normannicum  loco  tjus  mibn^arent." 

Giraldud  has  quit«  another  story  as  to  the  way  in  which  W. 
ia  brought  into  disfavour  with  the  King.  We  hear  nothi 
WulfstBD'e  Ignorance,  nothing  of  his  inability  to  speak  f 
nothing  of  Lanlriuic'a  legatiuo  office  and  schemes  of  n 
notiiiiig  indeed  about  Lanfranc  at  all.  When  the  matter  m 
comes  before  the  Couucil,  Giraldus  t«l]s  the  story,  thouj 
fewer  words,  yet  in  essentially  the  same  way  aa  the  othen 
the  first  part  of  bis  tale  connects  iteelf  with  another  set  of  bI 
namely  those  of  the  oppressions  and  plunderiogs  of  the  £ 
Uree  and  others  in  Wulfiftan'a  diocese.  The  enemy  is  no  otlicd 
Urse  himself ;  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  story  he  is  named,  U 
he  appears  at  the  beginning  without  a  name,  simply  as  u  po\ 
otBcer  of  the  King  in  Worcestershire  who  hod  seized  on  me 
the  Janda  of  the  see.  He  it  is  who  wins  over  the  King  to 
the  Bishop's  deposition,  and  that,  as  it  would  soom,  w! 
bringing  any  definite  charge  against  him ; 

"  Quidam   miiiittei'    regius    et    in    partibua   WigomiK    p 
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extrahere  pnevaluit  aut  a  loco  movere."  The  other  addition  of  any 
importance  to  the  etory  is  the  defiant  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Wulfstan,  which  ib  found  only  in  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  9'j6),  and  he 
puts  it  doubtingly  at  the  end  of  the  story;  "Dixetst  Begi,  nt 
(juidam  ainnt,  dum  bacnlnm  figeret^  '  Uelior  te  hunc  mihi  dedit,  cui 
et  retrado ;  avelle  si  poteri&' " 

It  may  be  noticed  also  that  Oiraldus  here  brings  in  the  rime  on 
the  name  of  XTise,  which  is  commonly  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ealdred  (see  p.  174),  but  which  b  here  given  to  Wulfstan.  Urse, 
notwithstanding  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  in  favour  of 
the  Bishop,  still  went  on  vexing  him  in  every  way;  "Unde  vir 
bonus  quandoque  commotus,  et  tanquam  ad  iram  provocatus, 
alludens  vocabulo,  quo  vocabatur  ille,  scilicet  Urs,  et  adaptans 
atqne  anhjungens  lingua  sn&  rythmice  eur$,  juste  quam  memit  in 
caput  ^B  maledictionem  intorait." 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  twofold  element  in  this  story.  It  Is 
partly  meant  to  do  honour  to  Eadward ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  was  not  invented  by  .Sthelred  or  any  one  of  his  day.  The 
tale  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  much  earlier  time.  The  strong  asser- 
tion of  the  royal  enpremacy,  which  is  neither  praised  nor  blamed, 
but  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  shows  that  the 
b^inning  of  the  story  most  dato  from  a  time  before  the  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  Henry  the  First,  from  a  time  when  English 
Kings  exereised  their  ancient  powers  without  dispute.  Another 
object  of  the  story  dearly  is  to  make  out  that  the  English  prelates 
were  bolder  assertors  of  the  national  ^edom  than  they  really 
were.  The  tale  comes  from  the  same  mint  as  the  stories  of 
Archbishop  Ealdred  (see  p.  359),  of  Abbot  Frithrio,  and  of  Saint 
Wulfetan  himself  (see  next  page  and  voL  iii.  p.  555).  The  story 
probably  arose  out  of  some  real  design  on  the  part  of  Lanfranc  to 
depose  Wul&tan,  such  as  that  spoken  of  in  p.  375.  The  Council 
in  which  the  scene  is  said  to  have  taken  place  is  that  of  1075, 
in  which  the  removal  of  the  bisliopricks  from  small  towns  was 
ordered. 
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a  fierce  war  goes  on  between  him  and  the  Englieh,  headed  by 
Eodgar  and  Frithric — Ealdred  has  vaniahed;  "Exercitum  nume* 
roBum  ac  fortUsimnm  conflaTerunt,  pneficientea  dbi  Eadgarum 
specioaiBBimum  et  fortigsimnm,  in  cqjna  aina  tota  apeg  repoaita  fnit 
Angligenarum.  Unde  iu  Angliam  tale  exiit  eulogium,  'Eadgv 
Ethel^ng  Engelondea  derlyng'"  (i.  47).  Frithric  also  waa  "inter 
omnes  Anglos  dux  et  promotor  efficocisaiinus."  Then  ooma 
William's  oath  at  Berkhampstead,  notwithstanding  which  he  goes  on 
crushing  the  English  in  detail  and  giving  their  landa  to  Normans. 
Eadgar  flies  to  Scotland,  others  of  the  chief  men  to  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  elsewhere.  Their  loss  was  g^eat ;  "  £xBnlaruat  ab 
Anglii  nobiles,  tarn  milites  qnam  prslati ;  viri  aancti,  generod,  ao 
dapsiles,  qui  more  orientalium,  et  maxime  Trojanorum,  barbae  et 
comas  nutriebant,  armig  et  fide  prteclarissimi.  Quibus  exaulan- 
tibuB,  pristina  regni  sanctitas  ae  nobilitas  irremeabilit«r  exaulavit" 
(i.  48).  William  and  Lanfrano  now  greatly  oppress  the  two 
patriotic  Bishops  WulfBtan  and  Walter.  WuUstan  ia  miraculonsly 
delivered  in  the  ^nod  of  WeaiminBtor,  according  to  the  well-known 
story;  Walter  seeks  shelter  in  Wales.  William  himself  wonders 
at  his  own  success,  and  in  full  Qemdt  ("  in  quodam  conrentu  obi 
cuncti  prselati  cum  nobilioribus  regni  conveneraot "  i.  49)  axpreeses 
his  amazement.  His  other  hearers,  Norman  and  English,  hold 
their  peace,  but  Frithric  tells  him  that  the  cause  of  his  snccess  u 
that  the  clergy  who  hold  so  large  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  country 
have  BO  commonly  played  into  his  hands.  Had  the  laity  been  less 
liberal,  and  kept  the  landa  in  their  own  hands,  the  country  would 
have  been  bettor  able  to  resist  him.  William  answers  that,  if  this 
be  so,  the  country  cannot  be  in  a  state  to  resist  the  King  of  Den- 
mark or  any  other  possible  eaemy.  Therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  he  takes  part  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey  to  distribute  among 
his  knights.  At  last  Frithric,  fearing  that  greater  evils  may  come, 
fiees  to  Ely  and  dies  there,  on  which  the  abbey  is  granted  to  Paul. 
By  the  Ely  writers  the  story  of  Frithric,  whom  they  call 
"EgfriduB,"  Stewart,  231),  is  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  Stigand 
(see  above,  p.  806).  They  say  that  he  brought  with  him  the  relics 
of  Saint  Alban,  a  statemeot  which  is  indignantly  denied  by 
Matthew  Paris  (Geat.  Abb.  L  51).  Thierry  tells  the  story  of 
Ecgfrith  in  ii.  13  and  that  of  Frithric  in  ii.  43,  just  as  he  tells  the 
stories  of  Kox  and  Kopsi,  without  seeing  that  they  are  the  same  story. 


I 


"""  ""■'  k™  !«.« 
'""'  °f  Fri,hrio  „d  w 
f'-f-  But  JI  Out  „r 
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He  h„ u  , 
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modo  obtineret  per  se  et  sum  complicea  nuchinari  non  deetitit 
Hie  ergo,  poatqiiam  aliquot  umis  dignitate  arcbiepisoopali  fimctuB 
eat,  abbat«m  Scotlandum,  qaaai  in  magnse  amicitin  familiaritatem, 
Bibi  in  dolo  asBooarit,  nt,  sub  umbrft  hujua  mutnn  dilectionie,  quod 
ESBpins  optabat  colerina  adipisoeretur.  Erant  antem  quasi  com- 
patrioife,"  ftc. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how,  after  the  death  of  William, 
Lanfranc  went  on  yet  further  to  vex  the  abbe;,  forbidding  the 
monks  to  ring  their  belU  for  any  of  the  honra  of  dirine  service 
until  the  bells  of  the  metropolitan  church  had  rung.  "Non 
attendeos,"  the  AaguBtinian  writer  oddly  adda,  "  ubi  Spiritos  Dei, 
ibi  lihertae."  Then  he  comes  to  the  appointment  of  Guj;  but  in 
this  version,  which  is  also  followed  by  the  later  historian  of  the 
house,  Thomas  Elmham  (Hiet.  Mon.  Aug.,  346),  Quy  is  no  longer 
the  enemy  from  without  whom  lAufrano  forcee  upon  the  monks, 
he  is  their  own  choice  whom  Lanfranc  refuses  to  allow.  The 
Archbishop  is  even  charged  with  Bimoniacal  bribery.  In  this  tale 
Lan&anc  first  wishes  the  monks  of  Saint  Augustine's  to  choose  a 
monk  of  Christ  Church.  But  they  "  prudenter  animadvertentes 
fel  sub  melle  latere,  pecnniam  Lanfranci  cum  precibus  proriis 
parvipendentes,  accepta  a  Bege  lioentia,  monacham  pneeentis  monas- 
terii,  moribns  et  Utteiatura  insigoem,  nomine  Wydonem,  el^nut 
libere  in  abbatem."  lanfranc  ia  very  wroth,  and  refuses  the  bene- 
diction to  Quy.  But  after  a  while,  by  the  order  of  William  Rnfn^ 
Lanfranc  is  forced  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  Thome  maliciously 
adds,  "et  anno  sequenti  obiit  lAnfrancns  archiepiscopus." 

There  are  Beveisl  charters  attribute^  to  William  and  Ode  in  Thomas 
Elmbam's  HistoiyofSaint  Augustine's,  pp.  350  etaeqq.,  chiefly  pnr- 
poting  to  restore  lands  to  the  abbey  which  had  been  alienated  by 
Earl  Qodwine  and  Abbot  .^theluge  ("  Alsinus  fugitivos  mens,"  see 
above,  p.  352).  One  of  them,  in  p.  352,  b  addressed,  among  others, 
"  R,  comiti  de  On,"  which  of  course  means,  not  Count  Robert,  but 
his  son  William  of  Eu  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 17,  673) ;  in  the  next  he 
is  "  B.  filio  comitis  Q.,"  which  of  course  should  be  "  0.  filio  comitia 
R."  Another  charter  ia  signed  by  ".^Elnodus  de  Lundonia,"  seem- 
ingly tiie  same  person  who  appears  in  the  atory  of  Waltheof  (aee 
above,  p.  804) ;  and  in  another  Bishop  Odo  reckons  among  his  men 
"  At«lwoldus  cobicularius."  One  would  not  have  fancied  Odo  having 
an  Engli^  chamberlain. 


NOTE  MM.    p.  4Si. 
Tus  Leoend  or  Hibeward. 


The  iLuthcnttc  lii&tory  of  Herewun]  caiwiaU  iif  tli?  notieefi 
Cfaroiiiclea  which  I  have  tacntioncd  in  tho  text  and  of  tlis  t 
relating  to  him  in  Domesday.  At  tho  time  of  iLe  Surrey  bi 
nnthiDg  in  chief,  but  he,  or  same  other  person  of  Hut  suns  i 
held  lands  in  WarwicJtBhire  (DouoDiluy,  J40,  240  h)  wf  the  Ooi 
Alulan,  which  he  liad  himself  litld  iu  the  time  of  King  Kodward 
had  also  held  (341)  other  lands  in  Warwickshire  whicb  had  p 
to  Thnrkill,  and  five  hides  in  AVoroeatershire  (173)  held  01 
Bishop.  It  ia  however  posgible  that  the  Hereword  of  l]i««e  «t 
may  be  sonic  other  person,  hut  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  abOK 
entry  in  3766-  Among  the  "  Clamores  in  Chetstcvcn"  we 
"  Terrain  Aaford  in  Berciuim  hundred  dioit  wapcntak  qou  hab 
Herewardum  die  quS  aufiigiit,"  And  ogain  in  377;  "Ta 
Kunc;ti  Outhlaci  quam  tenet  Ogerus  in  Bepinghale  dicnnt  fi 
dominicam  limiam  monachorum,  et  Clchel  altbatem  commeuj 
earn  ad  firmam  Eerewardo,  ucut  inter  cos  cooveoirct  unoqoi 
auno ;  eeil  nlihas  resaisivit  eam  Antequam  Herewardus  de  pi 
fijgerct,  CO  quod  conventionem  non  tenuiasct."     Lastly,  in  3 
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Eon,  not  the  hiuband,  of  Eadward's  sister  Oudgifu,  bo  that  any 
EDgltsh  kiDBmau  of  Ralph  must  have  been  alao  ft  kinsman  of  King 
Eadward,  The  mother  of  Hereward  was  Eadgjth  or  Eadgifii 
(EdiTa),  a  descendaDt  of  the  famous  Earl  Oslac  in  Eadgar'a  tima 
(eee  toI.  L  p.  264).  Hereward  was  baniBhed  by  King  Edward  at 
the  prayer  of  his  bther  Leofric,  on  account  of  his  violent  bearing 
towardB  other  lada  of  bis  own  age.  In  bis  exile  he  visited  North- 
humberland,  Cornwall,  Ireland  and  Flanden ;  but  no  special  adven- 
tures are  told  of  him,  except  that  in  Flanders  he  married  a  wife 
Turfrida,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter,  who  banded  en  the  paternal 
estate  at  Bonrue  to  ber  husband  Hugh  of  Evermoutb.  Ifeanwhile 
the  Conquest  of  England  takes  place.  Hereward  bears  that  bis 
father  ia  dead,  and  that  bis  estates  have  been  granted  to  a  Norman 
by  whom  his  mother  is  badly  treated.  He  comes  borne  with  his 
wife  and  ber  mother,  the  latter  of  whom  before  long  veiy  con- 
siderately takes  the  veil  at  the  hands  of  Abbot  Tllfcytel.  He  then 
receives  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Abbot  Brand  of  Peterborough, 
who  b  said  to  be  bis  uncle ;  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  ontlawH 
in  the  Isle ;  and,  when  the  French  Abbot  Turold  succeeds  bis  nncle, 
be  attacks  Peterborough,  puts  the  Abbot  to  Sight,  and  afterwards 
takes  bim  prisoner  and  releases  him  for  a  large  ransom  (see  p.  483). 
We  bear  nothing  of  bis  later  life  or  of  bis  death,  but,  &om  the 
mention  of  bis  daughter  inheriting  his  estate,  we  may  infer  that  hs 
was  restored  to  bU  lands  and  died  in  peace. 

Geoffrey  Qaimar  first  brings  Hereward  before  us  as  leader  of  tha 
outlaws  at  Ely  (Cbron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  17) ; 

"  Den  utUgliea  mulz  i  aveit.  Ei  Hereward  sveit  a  nan, 

TJiu  gentilz  horn  lur  dre  estdt,  Ua  dee  meillura  del  region." 

He  records  his  escape  with  mueb  detail,  and  carries  bim  into  the 
Bruoeswald.  There  he  withstands  the  Normans  for  several  yeani 
at  the  head  of  several  companions  whose  names  are  given  in  very 
corrupt  forms,  and  of  whom  we  are  told  (11) ; 


^ ;  Ke  b'  en  alasent  uuu  ualt." 

Then  comes  the  stoty  of /Elftbrytb,  the  share  of  Hereward  in  the 
var  of  Maine,  his  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  his  murder  (see 
).  484).    The  tale  of  bis  marriage  ruoE  thus  (12); 


"  P&r  plusurs  aaa  Unt  guerroia 
Si  i|E  Hue  liaiue  in  manda, 
Que  <Ie  U  uut  of  parler ; 
Par  meinte  Gni  Tad  fet  muidoT 
Q'a  lui  veiuut,  si  li  plewut ; 
L'ddot  bod  pi^  li  doiToit ; 


Et,  B'il  U  pcmoit  L  iDuI 
Bien  pormit  FranfoiB  guetr 
Ceo  (ut  Alftnjed  te  70  una 
A  Eruwihtd,  qe  mnjt  iuqa  ; 

Pw  ploson  Ibiz  tAIlt  Id  lOMB 

Qe  Ei«w&riJ  b'  apreMo. " 


Of  tlic  curious  account  of  Heren-artl  in  the  Hyde  writer  {a 
have  quoted  eeventl  passages  in  tbe  text.  I  may  add  that  he  e\ 
of  Hcrevrard  "  genore  qaidom  infimus  end  Rnimo  ct  viribtu 
eipuuB."  He  also  tells  one  of  the  legendary  Btoriee  about  Here 
pretending  to  be  dead,  aud  bo  beiug  i-arried  into  n  castle  and  tit 
tlie  inliabitauta.  This  h  a  etory  well  knowa  tu  com[>iirative 
thologists. 

The  Getta  Uerwardi  SaxanU  are  printed  in  the  second  vol 
of  the  Chroniqiux  Anglo-NormayvJfji.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
eeema  to  have  edited  the  story  from  a  copy  without  §eeiltg 
original,  calls  it  (p.  i.)  a  "  precieux  document,"  and  adds,  "iti  1 
Kmvnu»  bien  infarmes,  il  a  6X&  ecrit  dans  le  donzifeme  Bi&cle." 
Latin  tent  profeeeea  to  be  a  translation  of  an  English  hook  wri 
by  Leofric  the  Deacon,  who  ia  described  oa  Herevrard's  pri« 
Bourne.  This  text  comes  from  a  eommoo  source  with  a  grsAt 
in  the  Hiatoria  Eliensis  (ed.  Stewart),  which  ia  there  said  (p.  1 
to  come  from  the  work  of  a  oertmn  Prior  Richard  who  held 
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for  the  Irish  prince  whom  HerewBrd  vinte,  but  when  he  is  ship- 
wrocked  in  Flftodsrs,  instead  of  the  renowned  Baldwin,  he  comes 
acroBB  "  Coraea  teiree  illiiu,  Mauawr  vocattiB  nomine"  (p.  33).  In 
Flandere  be  has  vehement  love  made  to  bim  by  Turfrida,  aa  in  tha 
other  story  by  jlillfthryth,  and  he  does  many  exploits  in  her  honour, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  hero  of  FroiBsart.  She  ia  described 
(p.  26)  aa  "  puella  nohilis  et  pulcra,  scientiffi  liberalitatia  multum 
dedita,  in  mechanicflque  arte  eliam  peritissima."  Elsewhere  (p.  49) 
WB  read  that  she  "etiam  omnem  muUebrem  jam  snperexcedebat 
moUitiem,  in  omul  necessitate  penpicui  viri  compos  stepe  probata." 
At  last  Hereward  comee  back  to  England,  and  finds  his  iatber's 
bouse  at  Bourne  in  the  handa  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  has  just 
killed  hia  brother  (p.  41).  We  get  a  description  of  a  banquet  of 
the  Nomifuia  and  their  female  companions,  and  how  "  qutdam  jocu' 
lator  intererat  psallendo,  ezprobons  genti  Anglomm  et  in  medio 
dom&a  incompositos  quasi  Ang'igenos  fingena  saltos."  Hereward 
of  course  takes  a  fitting  revenge,  and  regains  possession  of  his 
father's  house.  He  ia  then  knighted  by  Brand,  he  kills  Frederick 
of  Warren  (p.  46),  goes  back  to  Flanders,  and  comes  back  with  his 
wife  Turfrida  and  his  two  nephews  Siward  the  White  and  Siward 
the  Bed.  He  gathers  a  company  whose  names  are  given  at  length. 
One  or  two  are  remarkable  (p.  51),  as  "  Godricua  de  Corbi,  nepos 
comitia  de  Warewic,  et  Tost!  de  Davenesse,  cognatus  comitis  ejus- 
dem,  cujua  et  nomen  in  baptismo  accepit" — this  Tostig  Earl  of 
Warwick  ahould  be  noticed— "et  qnidam  Turbertinus,  pronepos 
Edwyni  comitis,"  who,  to  say  nothing  of  his  remai^ble  name, 
must  have  been  great-great-grandson  of  the  still  living  Qodgifii. 
But  another  irnme  (p.  50)  seema  to  suggest  a  lost  piece  of  Teutonic 
song  or  legend ;  "  Qodwinus  Qille,  qui  vocabatnr  Qodwinna,  quia 
non  impar  Oodwino  filio  Guthlaci,  qui  in  fabulia  antiquornm  valde 
pmdicatur,"  which  should  be  taken  along  with  the  mention  of  the 
Outhlacingas  in  Orderic  [537  C).  Then  follows  a  long  account  of 
Hereward'a  exploits  in  the  Island  and  of  his  later  years  and  death, 
to  which  I  have  made  many  references  in  the  test.  But  one  detail  of 
bis  domestic  life  must  be  mentioned.  Though  Turfrida  is  still  alive, 
he  has  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  (p.  88)  by  one  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "pnepotentbsima  mulier,  quie  fiiit  uxor  Dolfini  comitis," 
and  we  are  told  that  "  illi  formosior  nee  speciosior  fnit  in  r^no, 
nee  opibus  pene  prsclarior."     £he  has  made  her  own  peace  with 


xme  fftTuur  fur  Hcrawanj^ 


tlie  King,  aud  slic  offers  to  win  tlie  eame  fi 
hero  13  temiiteJ,  and  Turirida  nittkea  a  wnjr  for  tbo  now  muTJ 
b^  entering  religion  at  Orowland.  But,  to  ke«p  uy  the  bh 
of  the  tale,  we  are  told  (p.  89)  that,  on  this  tuxoant,  "  nnilta 
conirooda  ei  jiost  evenerunt,  quod  sapienliadniB  ent  ct  in  naee 
tat«  magni  cousilti.  Fostea  euim,  nBtit  iprc  anpe  pmfaaaoB  < 
Don  ei  sicut  in  tempore  ejus  sic  proBpere  cnntigrraiit  mtilta," 

Now  how  much  of  tinith  is  there  iu  this  atoiy  1  TIim-b  U  node 
in  Domesday  to  connect  Herewoiil  with  Bourne,  which  ^^pe 
(364  b)  08  liat-ing  been  held  T.  H.  E.  by  EtM-1  Murkcre,  esmpt  ti 
Boumc  bad  passed  to  the  Mime  owner,  Oger  the  Breton,  aa  aome 
the  former  poasoseiona  of  Herewai^l.  There  is  nothing  beyoiid  1 
legend  to  eIiow  whether  Hereward's  father  n-as  or  was  not  call 
Iieof)'ic.  Thore  is  a  Leo&ic  who  appcftn  several  times  in  Ltmiai 
shire,  and  once  (369)  with  the  title  of  "  Cilt."  But  he  was  Dot  I 
owner  of  fiiiurne.  The  notion  of  Sir  Haury  Ellis  (U.  146)  th 
Hereward  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Leofrie  conies  only  from  ll 
genealogical  roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Cliron.  Ang.-Norm. 
xi.),  of  which  I  hare  already  spoken  in  vol,  ii.  p,  658.  "  Fuit  tCB 
pore  Sancti  Edwardi  Itegia  quidain  Leofricas  conies  Cestrin  < 
Mcreiornm,  eognatus  com  it  is  Kcrfordiie,  do  minus  do  DmuDi 
nomine  Scarle,"  The  pedigree- maker  had  the  Gcsta  before  him 
hut  he  could  conceive  only  one  Leofiic  and  oulv  one  llatiih.  and  i 
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to  make  way  for  .^Ulhryth  is  plainly  another  fbnn  of  tba  etory 
in  Ingulf  which  makes,  not  herself  but  her  mother,  do  bo.  The 
description  of  the  "muller  pnepoteutissima "  at  wife  of  Earl 
Dollin  sounds  as  if  it  were  a  tradition  or  confusion  of  something. 
Dolfin,  we  know,  was  a,  great  Northumbrian  name  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  477),  but  no  Earl  so  called  is  recorded. 

The  name  of  Wake,  given  to  Hereword  by  modem  writen,  comes 
from  the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  a  writer  of  uncertain 
date  and  personality.  He  has  several  entries  about  Hereward, 
which  are  to  the  same  effect  as  the  story  in  the  Oesta.  Under 
1068  we  read,  "Eerewardos  de  partibns  transmsrinis  rediens  in 
Angliam  ad  hnreditatem  suam,  et  reperiens  Begem  Konnannis 
earn  contulisee,  ocdaia  occnpantibua,  ciepit  contra  Begem  dimicare." 
Under  the  next  year  we  read,  "  Obiit  Brando  abbas  Burgi,  patmus 
dicti  Herewardi  le  Wak»,  cni  ex  Begia  collatione  snccessit  Tu- 
roldns."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Turold  being  taken 
by  Hereward  and  ransoming  himself.  Its  appearance  at  this  point 
ehowB  pretty  plainly  that  it  is  simply  another  form  of  the  sacking 
of  Peterborough  in  1070.  Lastly,  under  1071  we  read,  "  Here- 
wardos  le  Waix  etiam  intra  palndes  Elienses,  cum  multis  aliis 
Anglis  exl^atis,  B«^  restitit." 

Another  question  arises  as  to  Hereward's  companions  in  the 
defence  of  the  Isle.  Of  the  imaginary  presence  of  Archbishop 
Stigand  and  Abbot  Frithric  I  have  spoken  in  other  Notes. 
Bat  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  Earl  Uorkere,  Bishop  JEthelwine, 
and  Siward  Earn  were  all  there.  And  the  names  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  are  so  closely  connected  through  the  greater  part 
of  their  joint  lives  that,  as  Moritere  was  at  Ely,  the  temptation 
must  have  been  almost  irresistible  to  carry  Eadwine  there 
also.  In  the  Gtesta  (p.  56)  the  two  Earls  come  in  as  it  were 
incidentally.  Hereward,  on  going  to  Ely,  is  received  "  a 
qoodam  comite  de  Leyceetre  Adwino,  et  a  fratre  ipdus  Morkere 
comes  [sic]  de  "Warwic,  et  ab  alio  comite  Tosti  nomine,  qui 
ad  eos  in  insuU  confngerant."  They  appear  also  with  their 
mythical  companion  Tostig  in  the  Ely  History,  230.  In  the 
same  aocount  (345),  when  the  island  is  taken,  we  read  by  a 
singular  taming  about  of  the  real  history,  "  Capitur  jEdwinus  et 
cum  eo  viri  innumeri  validi,  honoris  et  potentin  nominati,  et 
arUssime  vincti.    Condolet  exeroitas  [Normannlcus,  so.]  de  effbgpo 
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there  are  ^m 


Morkardi."  Yet  in  another  place  (239)  the  brothers  1 
live  on  to  liave  a  sliare  in  the  wbeilion  of  B3][ih  of  Wa 
"Normanriorani  quoque  adeo  labcfactola  est  fides  et  mob 
sdvtrsutu  uaturalcm  domiuum  suum  prcelium  prociircrent 
coUectaueis  et  consangfuineia,  oommonente  comite  Radutfo  de  W 
ut  ad  conapirationem  iiivicem  contentiose  nioverentur,  aeoe 
in  id  Horewardo  viro  inclito  et  valido,  aliieque  prwpotent 
Anglife,  iBdivmo  scilicet,  Mork&ro,  .lEdclbo,  Waldero,  Siwn 
et  ^dgaro;  qDonim  obatinata  studia  patriani  iDfjaictAvw 
Bwlitionibus."  The  defence  of  Ely  is  also  eonnccted  with  Bftl 
rebellion  in  (he  Gesta  (77),  where  after  the  story  of  the  pytfaa 
(eeo  p.  47  2)  we  read,  "  Isto  autem  tempore  Radulfus  co 
cogiiominato  [aic]  Waer,  clam  coacto  eimul  masimo  cxercitn 
quoaque  de  gente  Anglonim  ad  nuptiaa  suaa  iavitaverat  et  »i 
secum  sub  F«cramento  et  dolo  tcnere  coegerat,  luide  totam  ten 
a  Nurwico  usque  ad  Tedford  et  ad  Sndbiri  devoetans  wW  a 
jugavit.  Pro  quo  tres  raemorati  comit«8  et  omiies  majores  uatu 
in  insulS  eront  ad  euni  jam  cODfugerant,  quasi  vrndicaturns  [1 
eibi  regnum  et  patriam,  relicto  eolo  Horowardo  cum  mooat 
et  cum  auis  ad  custodiendam  insulam." 

I  noe<I  not  prove  tliat  Eudvrine  and  Morkere  had  nothing  to 
with  the  rebellioD  of  lialjih  and  Roger,  any  more  tlian  1  ue«J  pn 
that  Eadgor  and  i3^theliiig  were  not,  as  the  Kly  writer  seenia 
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KonumeotB,  390,  aod  Reginaldns  de  YiU  et  Miraculis  S.  Oodrici 
(Surtees  Society),  p.  22. 

Eoger  of  Wendover  (ii.  9)  preserves  the  lact  of  a  castle  bearing 
the  name  of  Hereward ;  "  Castram  ligneum  in  ipsis  paludibua  con- 
Btnizerunt,  quod  asqne  in  hodiemnin  diem  cast«llum  Herewardi  a 
oomproviQcialibus  nuncupatur."  He  of  course  brings  -  Eadwiue 
thither. 

NOTE  NN.  p.  482. 
The  Sdccbsbion  or  Abbotb  of  Ely. 
Thebe  is  a  good  deal  of  confuHon  as  to  the  dates  of  the  Abbots 
of  Ely,  and  neither  the  version  in  Stewart's  Historia  Eliemis  nor  the 
veraion  of  Thomsa  of  Ely  in  Auglia  Sacra  is  quite  consistent  in  its 
chronology.  From  the  Winchester  Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  ii.  33)  it 
seems  plain  that  Simeon  was  appointed,  not  in  1086,  but  in  1082. 
Godfrey  administered .  the  church  of  Ely  for  seven  years  (Stewart, 
351).  This  takes  us  back  to  1075,  in  which  year,  according  to 
Wharton's  note  in  Anglia  Sacra  (i.  610),  Theodwine  died  in  the 
month  of  December,  after  an  incumbency  of  two  years  and  a  half. 
He  could  not  have  died  in  1074,  ae  Thomas  of  Ely  says  in  his  test, 
because  he  signs  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075.  It 
fallows  therefore  that  Theodwine's  predecessor  Thuretan  probably 
died  early  in  1073.  He  could  not  have  lived  till  1076,  nor  yet 
have  died,  aa  Thomas  of  Ely  makes  him,  in  1071,  because  he  signs 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Windsor  in  1072  (Will.  Malms,  iii.  398). 
The  confiisioti  is  probably  due  ta  a  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the 
Historia  ElienaiB,  who  mistook  the  five  years  assigned  toThoratan's 
abbacy  by  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  610)  for  five  years  after 
the  snrrender  in  107 1.  But  the  reckoning  of  five  years  must  be 
wrong,  because  both  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609)  and  the 
Ely  History  (Oale,  ii.  ch.  44)  make  Thurstan  appointed  by  Harold 
in  1066.  Thurstan  therefore  was  Abbot  just  seven  years ;  Thomas 
of  Ely  probably  got  his  five  years  by  confounding  the  surrender  in 
107 1  with  Thurgtan's  death  in  1073.  The  order  will  therefore 
stand  thus ; 

Thurstan 1066 — 1073. 

Theodwine 1073 — 1075. 

Administration  of  Godfrey   .        .        1075 — 1082. 

Simeon io82~-i094. 

VOL.  IV.  3  H 
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teresteJ,  except  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  general  head  of 
"  Normanni."  We  also  hear  of  the  reformation  of  KichildU,  and 
of  the  holy  life  of  her  later  daya 


NOTE  PP.   p.  565. 
The  Couplaikts  op  tbe  Exolish  Women. 

The  picture  given  by  Ordcric  (523  B,  C)  of  the  state  of  things 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  in  the  text  runs  thus ; 

"  Adeptis  itaque  nimiis  opibus  quas  alii  aggreg&rant,  Normaiuii 
forentea  immoderate  tumebant,  et  indigenaa  divino  verbere  pro 
reatibus  suis  percnssoa  impie  muctabant.  .  .  .  Xobiles  puelUe 
dei<picab ilium  ladibrio  armigeronim  patcbaot,  et  ab  iramundis 
nebulonibus  oppressee  dedecus  suam  deplorabant.  Matronse  vero 
elegontii  et  ingeouitate  epectabiles  desolatce  gemebant ;  maritonim 
et  omnium  pene  amicomra  solatio  deetitutse  majps  mori  quam 
vivere  optabant.  Indociles  parasiti  admirabantur,  et  quasi  vecordes 
e  superbi^  efficiebantur,  unde  sibi  tauta  potestafi  emauftsaet,  et 
putabant  quod  quidquid  vellent  aibi  liceret.  Insipientes  et  maligni 
cur  cum  totS  contritione  cordia  non  cogitabant,  quod  non  bu^ 
virtute,  sed  Dei  gubernantis  omnia  nutu,  hoatea  ricerant,  et  gentem 
majorem  et  ditiorem  et  antiquiorem  sese  aub^erant ;  in  quEL  plures 
sancti  prudentesque  viri  Begeaque  potontes  micuerant,  multiaque 
modis  domi  milititeque  nobiliter  viguerant." 

The  cace  aa  laid  before  Lanfranc  ia  thus  stated  by  Eadmer,  Hist. 
Nov.  57 ; 

"  Quando  ille  magnus  Willielmua  hanc  ternim  primo  devicit,  mutti 
Buorum,  aibi  pro  tantS  victoriEl  applaudentea  omniaque  suis  volun- 
tatibua  atque  luxuriis  obedire  ac  subdi  debere  autumantea,  non  solum 
in  posaeasionea  victorum,  sed  et  in  ipaaa  matronaa  et  virgines,  ubi 
els  facultaa  aspirabat,  ncfand^  libidine  cteperunt  insanlre.  Quod 
nonnullie  pnevidentea  et  auo  pudori  metnentea,  monasteria  vii^inum 
petivere,  acceptoque  velo  aese  inter  ipsas  a  tsnt4  infamii  protexere. 
Quee  clades,  quum  poatmodum  aedata  et,  pro  temporia  qualitate, 
pax  rebua  data  fuiaaet,  qunaitum  ab  eodem  patre  Lanfranco  est 
quid  de  bb  que  tali  refiigio  suam  pudicitiam  aervaverunt  ipse 
sentiret ;  easentne  videlicet  conatringendte  in  monaaterio  velum 
3  H  2 
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I  do  Dot   know  that 
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reached. 
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»  i    •  1  reconciliation  with  William  a 


goes  on ; 

*'  Non  pcrmansit  in  fide,  p 
compatriotis  enim  omnibus,  « 
vel  subjectis,  etiam  in  Radulfi 
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nilEtipuUitioni  Divinit«8  auflragari  videtur,  miracola  multa,  et  ea 
peiinaxima,  ad  tambam  illiuB  OBtendens.  Aiunt  eaim  in  catenas 
conjectnm  quotidianis  singultibne  perperam  commUsa  diluisae." 

A  little  way  on  (iiL  255)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  bride-ale,  its 
nlagnificence,  and  the  drnnkennesa  of  the  guests,  adding,  "quod 
Normannorum  ga]m  jam  Anglorum  luxns  influxerat."  He  then 
says  tliat  Roger,  Rftlph,  Waltheof,  and  many  others  conspired  the 
King's  death  ("  in  necem  Re^e  conjurant"),  but  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  sober,  the  more  part  repented  ("major  pars  facti  peenitena 
a  convivio  dilapsa").  He  then  adds,  "TJnus  eorum  (Weldeof 
ferlur),  qui,  couBtlio  Lanfrauc!  archiepiscopi,  Normanniam  ultro 
uavigans,  rem  Begi,  causS  su3  duntaxat  celatS,  detulit."  There  is 
something  singular  in  this  last  incidental  mention  of  Waltheof,  and 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  'Wattheofs  confession  was 
not  an  honest  one. 

Hoger  of  Wendover  (ii.  14},  who  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris 
(i.  19),  distinctly  says,  "  Radulfus,  cui  Bex  Willelmus  dederat  Est- 
Anglis  consulatum,  consilio  WelteoS  et  Rogeri  comitnm,  Begem 
"Willelmum  a  regno  expellere  moliuntur."  He  then  describes  the 
bride-ale,  and  adds,  "  erant  hujus  factionis  complices  Rogerus, 
WeltheofuB  et  Radulfus  comttes,  plures  episcopi  et  abbates,  cum 
baronibus  et  hellatoribus  multis,"  All  these  join  in  the  embassy  to 
Denmark  ;  all  league  with  the  "Welsh  (meaning  Bretons),  all  ra^ge 
the  country.  Nothing  is  said  of  WBltheofB  confession.  When 
William  comes  bach,  Roger  speaks  of  him  as  "subito  redians,"  to 
whieh  Matthew  adds  "ad  inatar  fulminia." 

The  Hyde  writer  (294),  as  usual,  has  an  independent  account, 
and  a  very  carious  one.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  but  Ei^liah 
conspirators,  and  speaks  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  a  little  further  on, 
without  mentioning  any  relation  between  him  and  Waltheof; 

"  Willelmus  B«x,  qunm  r^^um-  paci  studendo  modeete  conaretur 
dispouere,  quidam  principes  Anglorum  invitie  subjectionis  jugum 
ezcutere  cnpientes,  rebellare  contra  eum  ad  suum  interitum  non 
formidavere.  Comee  antem  Waldeyus  [so  Professor  Stnbbs  corrects 
for  the  meaningless  Edmetau  WaldeOi]  onus  ex  aotiquis  et 
ditissiniia  Anglite  principibus,  itftturit  qneque  corporis  et  forma 
tarn  decorus  nt  alter  esse  Absalon  videretnr,  tanto  iracundice  igne 
est  accensus  ut  nullis  precibns,  nullia  monenbus,  nee  propter  con- 
sanguineam  Regis  Jnditbam,  nomine  pads  dote,  at  fertnr,  sibi 


inlciiHiH  uisistciip,  oral 
ijmain  Reijem  jMKlea  / 
Bcrvitio  perpetuo  maiu 
ad  (lUfknidani  ecclebiam 
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In  thiB  story  Walthei 
again  arraigned  and  co. 
moat  likely  arose  ont  ol 
diBcuBaed  in  two  aFseml 
London  (Westminster)  thi 
prayer  to  be  allowed  to 
William's  sorrow  for  not 
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My  own  belief,  compari 
that  in  Orderic,  is  that  A 
spiracy  at  the  bride-ale,  Imi 
franc  and  William,  and  had 
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(Gale,  73)  Ulfcytel  be  deposed,  on  the  occueation  of  Ivo  Talllebois 
and  others,  id  the  first  assembly  held  in  Loodon  after  WaltheofB 
translation.  But  it  is  certain  that  Ulfcytel  was  not  deposed  till  the 
Gloucester  Assembly  of  1085-1086  (see  App,  Chroo.  Wint.).  Or- 
dcric  also  (542  C)  seems  not  to  have  known  how  many  years  passed 
before  the  deposition  ;  "Post  non  mnltum  temporis  pnefatus  abbaa, 
quoaiam  Angligena  erat  et  Normannis  exosus,  ab  oemulis  accusBtus 
est,  et  a  Lanfranco  archiepiscopo  depositus  et  Glestonisa  claustro 
deputataa  est."  But  here  is  no  formal  chsirge  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  false  Xngalf  may  be  reporting  tlie  genuine 
tradition  of  tho  house  when  he  says  that  the  "  debits  revcrentia 
sancto  martyri  habita"  was  by  his  accusers  turned  into  a  charge  of 
"  idololatria."  The  story  in  short  forestalls  the  later  saying, 
"  De  par  1e  roi ;  defense  k  Dieu 
De  fuje  mincle  en  c«  lieu." 

Our  knowledge  of  the  real  Ingulf  comes  from  Orderic,  543.  We 
there  read,  "  Ingulfus  Fontinellensis  monachus  abbatiam  Crulaodise 
dono  Guillelmi  Re^s  recepit,  et  nxiv.  annis  per  plnrimas  adversitatca 
rexit.  Hie  nationo  Anglicus  erat ;  acriba  Regis  fuerat."  There  is 
nothing  here  to  imply,  as  i^  asserted  in  the  false  history,  that 
Ingulf  attached  himself  to  William  daring  his  visit  to  England  in 
1051.  As  he  entered  religion  in  a  Norman  monastery,  the  Duke 
had  plenty  of  ways  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  htm. 

"We  are  then  told  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  describing 
which  Orderic,  by  not  mentioning  the  names  of  any  Eastern 
Emperors,  keeps  himself  out  of  difficulties ; 

"  Hierusalem  perrexerat,  unde  reversus  Fontinellam  expetiit,  et 
a  viro  eruditissimo  Gerberto  ejusdem  cwaobii  abbate  monacbilem 
habitnm  suBcepit>  sub  quo  jam  in  ordine  inetructus  prinratum 
administravit.  Huqc  ab  abbate  suo  Rex,  qui  prius  eum  noverat, 
requisivit  et  Crulandensibus  pr(epo8uit." 

We  here  see  where  Ingulf  really  got  his  learning,  not  at 
Westminster  or  at  Oxford,  Saint  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  Saint  Wand- 
rllle  from  io6z  to  1089,  was  a  Germau  by  birth  and  a  great 
philosopher.     See  Neustria  Pia,  169. 

Of  IngulTs  translation  of  Waltheof  and  the  miracles  which  fol- 
lowed, Orderic's  account  stands  thus ; 

"  Corpus  Guallevi  comitis  de  capitulo  Jussit  in  ecclesiam  trans- 
fern,  et  aquam,  undo   ossa   lavarentur,  caleGeri.     Sed   poetquam 


et  honorabilitcr  sepulto 
wrpissime.     Hoc  veracitei 
optatae  t^unitatis  gaudium  c: 
to  read  in  the  same  page  tk 
comitis  miracula  demonstra 
miracles  "  of  Earl  "Waltlieoi 
•^  of  Mr.  Baxter."     And  it 

valdc  Isetati  sunt,  et  Anglica 
quern  a  Deo  jam  glorificari 
gaudio  novse  rei  quam  pro  su 
adcurrunt."    Presently  come 
In  the  second  volume  of  the 
there  is  a  special  tract,  **  M 
tyris."     Most  of  them  are  w; 
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Compare  the  analogous  tract,  * 
Halliwells  Rishanger,  p.  67  ;  j 
Office  in  Wright's  Political  So 
document  in  Rymer,  ii.  525,  ab 
part  of  those  of  Waltheof. 
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agree.  Perhaps  HOme  coniiiBion  may  have  arisen  from  the  dif- 
ferent meaningB  of  the  word  forett  then  and  now.  To  make  a 
forest  did  not  imply  planting  the  whole  forest  region  with  trees. 
The  true  relation  between  the  ideas  of  wood  and  forett  in  those 
times  cornea  out  in  some  of  the  New  Forest  oitries  in  Domesday, 
51,516.  We  there  find  more  than  one  sach  entry  as  "  nham  Bex 
habet  in  Jbresla ;"  and  in  one  case  there  is  an  addition  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  "abi  manebant  vi.  homines." 

The  passage  in  the  Chronicle  is, 

"He  etette  mycel  deor  fri%,  and  be  legde  laga  |>earwi¥,  |«et 
swa  hwa  Bwa  sloge  heort  o%¥e  hinde,  ^t  bine  man  sceolde 
blendian;  he  forbead  {«  heortas  ewylce  eac  )ia  haras;  bwb  awi¥e 
he  lufode  pa  beah  deor  swilce  be  wtere  beora  &eder ;  eac  he 
ssette  be  |iam  haran  )net  hi  moeten  freo  &ran.  His  rice  men 
hit  meendon,  and  )«  earme  men  bit  beceorodan,  ac  he  w»9  swa 
BtiS  ^t  be  ne  rohte  beora  eallra  ni¥,  ac  hi  moeton  mid 
ealle  |<efi  cyngee  wille  folgian,  gif  hi  woldon  libban,  o^Sfe  land 
habban,  oWSe  eahta,  o*¥e  wel  his  iehta." 

The  "  mycel  deor-M¥,"  a  word  which  it  is  hard  to  express  in 
modem  English,  doubtless  means  the  New  Forest.  Uenry  of 
Huntingdon  clearly  took  it  in  this  sense.  After  translating  a  good 
deal,  he  goes  on  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  312  A);  "  Amavit  antem  feras 
tanquam  pater  esset  ferarnm,  unde  in  eilviB  venationum,  qufe 
Tocantur  None  Forest,  ecclesiae  et  villas  eradicari,  gentem  exstirpari, 
et  a  feris  fecit  inhabitari." 

The  words  of  Rorence  (iioo)  are  not  less  distinct.  After  men- 
tioning the  death  of  William  Bnfiia  "  in  XovS  Forests  qun  linguft 
Anglomm  Ttene  noncupatnr,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Nee  mimm,  ut  popnli  rumor  affirmat,  banc  proculdubio  magnam 
Dei  virtutem  esse  et  yindictam.  Antiquis  enim  t«mporibus,  Ead- 
wardi  scilicet  Regis  et  aliorum  Anglic  regnm  pnedecessorum  ejus, 
eadem  regie  iocolis  Dei  cultoribos  et  eoclesiis  nitebat  uberrime, 
scd  jusBu  Regis  Willelmi  senioris,  hominibos  fugatis,  domibus  semi- 
rutis,  ecclesiis  destructis,  terra  feramm  tantum  colebatur  habitatione, 
et  inde,  ut  creditur,  cansa  erat  infortunii." 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  with  certainty  what  Florence  here 
means  by  tlie  word  "Ttene,"  which  he  gives  as  the  English 
name  of  the  New  Forest,  but  some  light  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  a  pasEage  in  the  genealogies  attached  to  his  Chronicle,  i.  276, 
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calls  it  'Mlie  Jettcn-A 
T<)  the  same  cff'ect  spc; 
Foresta  .   .  .  locus   est 
(Icscrtis  villis  j^cr  trigin 
feranim    redcj^ornt."     1 
oddlv  uses  "  Silva  "  as  e 
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^.  '  "Nunc  Silva  .  .  .  vi 

quis  tcmporibus  ibi  pop 
tioni   competentibuB    abi 
tonre  pngum  sulerti  cura 
GucntantP  urbi  inultiplic 
J,  lei  m  us  autcm  primus,  pos 

nemorum,  plus  quam  Ix. 
alia  locA  trnnj=mi«n*are  con 
et  voluptatem  venandi  ha 
Paris,  i.  29,  Madden. 
On  tlie  8ui)p()sed  cui-sc 
:  '  Malmesbur}'  is  emphatic  ; 

•.  I  fortunia,  quae  habitatorum 

nioria."    He  then  mentioni 
\  two  Richards.     Florence  i 

and  Orderic  jidds  (781  A] 
bi liter  appaniit,  quibus  co 
derelictas  Doniinns  sibi  dis] 
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Of  the  members  of  Willia 
'.*,"',         •  Forest,  the  death  of  Williai 

Vit.  573  C)    to  have  ham 
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"  MBgnaniino  apes  Inndis  a*a,  Bicharde,  pucnti, 
Et  BUpnk  IrotrGfl  gloria  dultdi  srac 
Te  morea  knimosque  auoe  iatruee  ctmebat 
Quodqu^  ijioa  octuB  effiglare  qucwi." 

Of  liis  death  Willism  of  Malmesbary  says,  "Tradunt  cervoa  tii 
Nova  ForeatA  terebrantem  tabidi  Keres  nebu]9  morbum  iocuniBge." 
Orderic'fl  accouDt  (573  C)  is  more  intelligible;  "Dum  prope 
Ouentam  in  Novfi  Forests  venaretur,  et  quamdam  feram  caballa 
currente  pertinaciter  insequeretur,  ad  sellse  clitellam  Talido  corili 
rnmo  admodum  constrictufi  est  et  letaliter  isBua."  The  Continuator 
of  'Williftm  of  Jumifeges  (viii.  9)  tails  the  story  the  Fame  whj,  and 
adds,  "  Femnt  multi  quod  hi  duo  filii  Willelmi  Regis  in  ilia  silvS 
jndicio  Dei  perierant,  quoniam  multas  villas  et  ecclesias  propter 
eamdem  foreetftm  amplificandam  in  circuitu  ipaius  destruxerat." 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  story  in  Domesday,  141,  141  b,  of 
lands  in  Hertfordshire  restored  by  William  to  their  ancient  owner 
as  an  offering  for  Richard's  soul,  but  again,  it  would  seem,  brought 
wi'ongfully  into  dependence  on  a  Norman  lord ;  "  In  Teuuinge 
tenet  Aldene  de  Petro  ["de  Valongies,"  see  above,  p.  313]  ▼■  hidas 
et  dimidiam  ....  Hoc  manerinm  tenuit  isdem  Aldene  teignue  B. 
E.  et  vendere  potnit.  Sed  W.  Kei  dodit  hoc  maoerium  huic  Aldene 
et  matri  ejus  pro  animd  Rieardi  JUii  »ui,  ut  ipse  dicit  et  per 
brevem  sunm  ostendit.  Modo  dicit  Petrus  quod  babet  hoc 
manerium  ex  dono  Begts."  An  alleged  gift  of  Queen  Matilda  for 
the  same  object  is  also  recorded  in  Exon. 

I  do  not  understand  the  title  of  "  Beomis  Dux  "  on  Richard's 
tomb  at  Winchester. 

The  other  Sichard  was  one  of  two  sons  whom  Robert  had  by  a 
priest's  wife  or  concubine  in  the  time  of  his  wanderings.  See  the 
story  in  Orderic,  j8o  D.  Of  his  death  Florence  (iioo)  says, 
"  Dum  et  ipse  in  venatu  fuisset,  a  suo  milite  sagitt^  percuFSUS 
interiit."  Orderic  (780  C)  gives  the  same  account  more  in  detail. 
William  of  filalmesbury  (iii,  375)  adds,  "  Vel,  ut  quidam  dicunt, 
arboris  ramusculo  equo  per  transeunte  fauces  appensus,"  which 
seems  a  confusion  with  the  death  of  the  other  Richard. 

'With  regard  to  the  different'  forms  of  hunting,  the  passage  in 
Asser  (M.  H.  B.  486  A)runsthuB;  "Intereatamen  Rex, inter bella 
et  pnesentis  vitie  frequentia  impedimenta,  necnon  paganomm  infes- 
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yElfreil's  litorar}-  ami  piou 
Tlie  pjissrtgc  of  William 
Reg.  ii.  155  ;  "  Qui  etiam 
regno  exterminare  cogitan 
imposuerit  ut  sibi  quotanni 
taret."     The  same  distincti« 
hunting  is  drawn  out  more 
of  Blois,  56  (vol.  i.  p.  166,  C 
is  pronounced  to  be  "  ex  inv 
The  stahilitioy  so  often  1^ 
Kelham,  338  ;  "  One  man  we 
station  in  the  wood ;  viz.  fo. 
shooting  them  ;  or  into  buck 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J 
ning  with  the  words,  "  The  1 
totally  different  from  that  of  ( 
exercise  and  sport,  but  then  tl] 
of  fresh  meat.** 

NOTE 
The  Strictness 


The  strict  justice  which  Wi 
his  interest  to  do  otherwise,  ii 
\  Chronicles.     But  it  may  be  as 

own  immediate  paneg^Tists   < 


•  ;  I         •  William's  character  is  brough 

'. '.  ^      ,  strongly,  in  the  Brevis  Relnf  J'* 
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So  in  the  hymn  on  William's  death,  in  the  same  collection,  p.  73, 
the  change  which  followed  hie  loss  is  put  forth  in  the  same  spirit 
as  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Orderic  in  pp.  703,  710. 
"  Bex  Willdme,  te  cUudIt  tiunnluB, 

Sed  per  orbem  1«  pUngit  populuB  ; 

PlangUDt  onmes  &cta  mirifica, 


Largiutes,  belU  padGca. 
Qu&DtD  magis  Ubimtur  tempora, 
Tuito  de  te  BUBpir&ut  pectora. 
Qiiiaquu  iiet  p«r  tuam  patriam 
Nee  timebat  hoMdi  injuriam. 
Hmor  eras  in  multitudioe, 
Securitaa  ii 


None  et  lege  turn  eat  eecuritaa. 
Nunc  derendJt  saa  pluralitas  : 
Hbu  post  lanti  principU  obituiD, 
SummuB  honor  tendit  ad  exitum. 
Caaiu  Qle  plangendiu  "'"■''im 
Quj  hoDori  pneBtat  exilium, 
Teira  buu  orbata  viribw 
Prewa  jaces  longii  mceroribue. 
Et  merito,  iuud  Dulli  dmilii 
nio  poteui,  ille  mirabilis." 


So  also  Prior  Godfrey  in  the  Satirical  Poems,  ii. 


■49; 


"Mtechas,  peijurus,  for,  nf>tor,  prwdn,  (yraimuB, 
Te  viiiBBe  dlu,  noD  doluere  mod. 
Juitilue  ttaea  erepto  jadice  maicet, 
Practa  gemit  virtUB,  pM  ftagitiva  latet." 


NOTE  UU.    p.  615. 
.  The  Enqubh  Wahajsqiajub. 


That  a  heeh  movement  towards  the  East  began  in  the  later 
days  of  William  seems  quite  pliun  from  Orderic's  account  (508  A), 
though  he  has  put  it  quite  out  of  chronological  order  at  the  very 
bediming  of  William's  reign.  The  English  eiiles  "  militise  Alexii 
Imperatoris  ConBtantinopolitam  Base  audacter  obtulenmt,  .... 
contra  quem  Rodbertos  Wiscardus  Apulice  dux  cum  suis  omnibus 
arma  levaverat.  .  .  .  Exsulee  igitur  Anglorum  favorabiliter  a 
Onecia  suscepti  sunt,  et  N'onnannicis  legionibus,  quse  nimium 
Pelasgis  adversabantur,  oppoaiti  sunt."  But  in  the  second  account 
of  their  exploits  (640,  64a),  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Dyrrhachion,  he  does  not  mention  the  exploits  of  the 
English  in  the  battle.  He  has  a  curious  panegyric  on  Alexioa,  . 
and  tells  us  (641  B)  of  his  taking  the  English  into  his  especial 
fiivour;  "Anglos  qui,  perempto  Heraldo  Bege,  com  proceribus 
regui  Albionem  reliquerant  et  a  facie  Willelmi  Begis  per  pontnm 
in  Tbraciam  navigaverant,  Alexius  in  amlcitiam  aibi  ascivit,  eisque 


""•'  «•<■  ™,M  of 
«0'  likdy  i,„e  6„, 
'-■Jlj-.lii    E„,,,;.t„ 

""•'  fcir  „™  ja 

.■*«""o«niberof, 
='"•  5«'-     I.    tk.   , 
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Btntnge  and  affected  ways  of  describiog  one  another.  Thus  the 
French-speaking  people  ore,  in  Anna's  style,  fpoyytu,  KiXtW,  AoriKH, 
just  BB  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Apulia  the  Byzantines  are  in 
return,  "Grseci,"  "AcUivi,"  "Danai,"  "  Pelaagi,"  "Thraces,"  any- 
tliing.  When  we  read  in  Anna  such  a  sentence  as  t'Siunw  ol  Aotuvi 
rd  'Ptd^afK^ir  iTTpaTivfut,  we  seem  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Dccii  or  of  the  Tarquins. 

Dut  we  ourselves  come  in  for  our  share  of  unusual  names  at  the 
hand  of  our  worthy  Shropshire  man  in  his  cell  at  Saint  Evrou!.  Or- 
deric (508  B)  tells  us,  "  HSc  itaque  de  eauss&  Saxones  Angli  loniam 
expetierunt,  et  ipsi  ac  heeredee  eonim  sacro  Imperio  fideliter  famulati 
sunt,  et  cum  magno  lionore  inter  Thraces  Ceesari  et  Senatui  Populoque 
carl  usque  nunc  perstiterunt."  This  passage  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  word  ScKconM  as  applied  to  Englishmea  It  is  an 
ornamental  archaism,  a  bit  of  the  grand  style,  just  like  "Ionia"  and 
"  Thraces  "  and  "  Senatus  Populusqae." 

Orderic  carries  our  Warangians  only  to  the  reign  of  Kalo- 
Jdhannes.  On  their  presence  at  the  crusading  siege,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  577.     As  late  as  1315  John  Kantakouz^nos  (Hist.  i.  41)  speaks 

of  ol    Toil!    vfkiaK    Ixomt    BapayjDi    irpasayopiv6fiirm,    and    Oibbon 

(eapp.  liii.  Iv.,  vol.  x.  pp.  taa,  213,  Milman)  quotes  Kddinos,  whom 
I  have  not  at  band,  for  the  statement  that,  down  to  the  very  end 

of  things,  they  epoke  English — ami  r^*  narpior  atirar  yXuo-ffaf,  ^vv 

'lynXiMOTi.  We  must  remember  that  any  distinctions  between 
English  and  Danish  would  disappear  in  the  latitude  of  Constanti- 
nople. Compare  the  mention  of  English  as  the  tongue  of  Bolf 
Ganger.     See  vol.  i.  p.  608. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  recover  the  name  of  one  at  least  of  the 
English  emigrants  of  1081,  who  was  able  to  come  back  to  his  own 
country  in  a  dignified  and  a  sacred  character.  This  was  Wulfric 
ofLincoln("WlfricUiS,  genere  AngluB,  LincoKteurbisnativna"),  who, 
according  to  the  Abingdon  History  (ii.  46),  came  as  ambassador  from 
Alexios  to  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen.  This  must  have  been 
between  1100  and  TI18,  the  year  of  the  deatb  both  of  Aleicios  and 
of  Eadgyth- Matilda.  He  was  high  in  favour  with  the  Emperor 
("plurimum  &miliaritatiBaueum  circa  eundem  imperatoremhabens"), 
and  he  came  on  his  embassy  with  much  pomp  ("  ipsa  legatione,  ut 
tantffi  dignitatis  directorem  decuerat,  magna  cum  pompa  functus 
est").     Yet  we  might  not  have  heard  of  him,  if  he  had  not  begged 
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The  Siege  of  Dot 

^'^  ^ynimm,  in  the  I 
t»»IyoDce?    A  siege  of] 

^^e  elsewhere  fiad  xnentio 
placed  several  years  later 
T    '«  suggested  that  the 
I  ''"^e  ">  my  notes  to 
l^  own  Chronicles,  in  y 

^vilimm  speaks  of  th^  ^ 

authorities  ,«  « •;  '^"'^ 

IV  :   '  "  '"tiiesscd  to 

^Wt  in  his  edition  of  oL 
^^''•psisdiebusqnando,^^ 

would  at  fit,     ?^''""'P«^ 

.^^^oe^eo-soonafterthes 
^«nde  prudcns  Re^  „* 

J-ogitavit.    CuTltTo  ;' 
Sf"a?  cum  vjro  suo  fere  v^ 
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1086  or  1087.  See  Chron.  Brit.,  Modce,  i.  103;  Bouquet, 
xii-  559;  "AlaDUB  diudt  Conetuituim  filiam  S«gis  QoiUelmi 
Anglorum  in  tutoreni."  So  Chron.  EemperlegienBe,  Bouquet, 
xii.  56a,  and  ChroD.  Bnyense,  Morice,  i.  151 ;  Bouquet,  xiL  563. 
Cf.  Chron.  Briocense,  Bouquet^  xii.  566,  where  however  Alan's 
marriage  with  Conetance  is  wrongly,  placed  after  his  marriage 
with  Hermengarde  of  Anjou  (see  p.  646).  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  this  evidence  for  1086  as  the  year  of  the  marriage.  B&ther 
than  put  back  the  marriage,  as  PreTost  does,  to  1077,  we  most 
give  np  Orderic's  Btory  altogether.  But  the  two  etoriea  ma;  be 
reconciled,  if  we  suppose  a  betrothal  in  1076  and  a  marriags  ten 
years  later,  and  that  Orderic,  when  writing  the  account  of  the 
siege  of  Dot,  confounded  the  two.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
evidence  as  to  the  age  of  Constance. 

To  speak  of  Alan  aa  Count  before  hia  time  is  no  very  wonderful 
slip;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  qoestion  as  to  the  two  si^^B.  He 
did  not  become  Count  till  after  the  date  given  to  the  second.  But, 
as  he  was  Count  at  the  time  of  Uie  marriage  in  1086,  it  may  be 
thought  to  show  that  Orderic  did  not  simply  confound  a  betrothal 
and  a  marriage,  but  misdated  the  marriage  altogether. 

The  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  second  siege.  Among  the  Breton 
and  Angevin  writers,  the  Angevin  Chronicle  of  Btaat  Albinus 
(Labbe,  i.  376;  Bouquet,  xii.  479)  is  the  only  one  which  mentions 
our  first  siege.  Under  1076  it  records  "obgidio  Dolensis."  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Raynald  of  Anjou  (Bouquet,  xii.  479)  we  read, 
"Anno  1066,  in  mense  Septembri,  Comes  Normannonim,  qui  et 
Rex  Anglorum,  Willelmus  obsedit  in  Britanniis  castrum  quod 
dicitur  Dolnm,  quod  quum  diu  obsediaset,  nihil  profecit.  Bed  etiam 
machinis  sub  succensis  ab  eo  infrnctuose  discesnt,  defendentibiu 
illud  fortibus  Andegavorum  militibus."  The  Breton  writers  take 
care  not  to  mention  this  valiant  Angevin  contingent,  and  they  give 
the  siege  an  earlier  date.  Thus  in  the  Chronicon  Briocense 
(Bouquet,  xii.  567)  we  read,  "Hie  autem  Hoellus,  poet  mortem 
Conani  fratris  Havisie  uxoris  sufe,  fedt  bella  adversna  Qoffridum 
comitem  cognomento  Oranonem  apud  castrum  Doli,  Gnillelmo 
comite  Normannonim  aibi  auxiliante  per  quadraginta  dies  ingeniia 
et  aliis  machinationibue  obsedit,  quod  minime  capere  potuit.  £t 
anno  sequent!,  hoc  est  anno  Domini  ¥i.xTim,  Ho^ns  a  auis 
capitur  et  eodem  anno  moritur."    And  the  death  of  Hovel,  but 
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encounter  between  ^Villi 
the  Chronicles.  It  is  i 
details  of  its  own.     The  a 

"  And  Jii  ilcan  geare  so 
Botbearde  wi^utan  Norm; 
and  He  cyug  'Willelin  wei 
)>e  he  uu  sget ;  eoc  his  sn 
manna  ofslagene." 

Here  we  get  the  nanu 
Rufus.  In  the  "WorceBtoi 
get  the  gallant  exploit  of ' 

"  Her  Rotbert  feht  wi« 
and  his  hora  wenr%  unde 
vear%  [i^rribte  mid  anan 
godea  Bunu,  and  fela  bopr  ' 
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quod  ei  Rex  Philippus  pnpstiterat,  dum  pngnam  intnlerit,  ab  ipso 
TulneratQS  in  brocbio,  de  sao  dqectus  eet  emissario;  Bed  mox  ut 
ilium  per  vocem  cognovifBet,  festinoB  desceudit,  ac  ilium  suum 
caballum  ascendere  jussit,  et  eic  abire  permisit.  Sle  autem,  muitis 
Bnorum  occisiB  nonnullisque  captis,  ac  filio  suo  Willelmo  cum 
multis  aliJH  vulnerato,  fiigam  iniit" 

Ralpb  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt,  487, 567)  briuga  in  a  new  element  in  a 
Goree  pronounced  upon  Robert  hj  his  fatber.  His  words  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Florence,  but  he  adds,  "Haledixit 
igitur  Bex  Roberto  filio  buo,  quam  maledictionem  antequam  more- 
retur  evidenter  perpcfsiis  eBt" 

Soger  of  WendoTer  (ii.  16)  tells  the  story  tbna;  "Rex  Wil- 
lelmuB,  contra  Bobertum  filium  saum  bellum  agens  apnd  Gerberai 
castnim  Oallife,  equo  pulsus  eat,  et  WillelmuB  lilius  ejus  vulner- 
atuB,  et  multi  do  snS  familia  int«rfecti ;  quapropter  Hex  maledixit 
Roberto  filio  suo,  quam  maledictionem,  antequam  obiret,  expertuB 
est  evidenter." 

Matthew  Paris  (i.  21),  as  usual,  follows  Roger,  bat  with  some 
improTements.  The  battle  gets  the  epithet  of  "cruentiBBimum." 
'William  Rufus  is  not  merely  "  Tulneratus "  but  "graviter  Itesue,'' 
and  the  fight  is  Baid  to  happen  "apud  Archenbrai,"  on  which 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  remarks,  "The  spot  here  indicated  appears 
to  be  Awihy  en  Bray,  situated  about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Gerberai."    Matthew  is  also  more  full  about  the  curse ; 

"Rex  in  mentis  amaritudine  maledixit  Roberto  filio  buo;  unde 
ipse  RobertuB  multipliciter  maledictionem  paternam  ante  mortem, 
quam  turpem  subiit,  in  multis  agendis  evidenter  eat  expertuB.  Et 
tunc  pater  abetulit  ei  Normanniam,  scd  morituruH  ad  instantiam 
circumetantium,  qnia  cruce  signabatur,  vel  in  proximo  pro  patre 
signandus  erat,  earn  ei  restitoit." 

There  ia  something  specially  charming  in  the  notion  of  Bobert 
having  already  taken  the  cross,  and  of  William  thinking  of  taking 
it,  in  1087.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  version  of  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh  (L  16),  instead  of  a  curse  we  get  a  blessing.  Robert 
has  unwittingly  met  his  father  in  the  battle,  wounded  him  in  the 
arm,  and  unhorsed  him ; 

"  Mox  at  andivit  vocem  patris  conclamantia  ad  suos,  cum 
Bumma  featinatione  deacendit,  et  patrem  erexit  in  equam  illie- 
sumque  extunc  abire  permiait.     Pater  autem  bouitatem  filii  ex 
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inetinctu  nalurie  cognoBcens  miaus  nuQCUB,  eum  ad  se  mw 
pntemEP  pietetia  sibi  viscera  pandeni  et  conson-ans  ;  re\-«raiqa» 
in  Angliam,  et  aeniper  in  poEtenim  filius  patri  fitieliter  militaTi 
Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  as  usual,  haa  hia  own  ver 
The  wound  is  traiiaferred  from  the  hand  to  the  foot,  and 
dearly  Dot  meant  to  be  iDflicted  by  the  haad  of  Robert,  A  atr 
story  connecting  William's  death  with  the  war  with  Robert  b 

"Accidit  quMam  die,  ut  cum  suia  in  NomiRnniam  iagm 
GEedibus  et  rapiuis  insieteret,  oocurnlque  tii  pat«r  cuu  cieTOtl 
fugieuteni  prosecutus  caEtruin  quoddam  latriire  compulit. 
dum  Rex  cum  Buis  obstreperet  de  foris  sagitta  in  pede  ex  impro 
est  percusaus.  Quumijue  aauguinem  defluere  cerneret,  t«rrilHi 
iniprecatuB  est  ne  uniquani  Bobertus  filius  buus  hsreditatis 
jura  perciperet.  Qute  impreoatio  quantum  vaJuit  tempore  Deque 
satis  ostendunt.  Fertur  nutem  quod,  dum  cumdeui  Hlium  m 
oppiignaret,  valde  futigatus  et  sutlora  perfumis  potuni  pctl 
aquamque  trigidam  sibi  oblatam  bibeua,  simul  cum  frigore  atmi 
pro  hoe  dolor  !  nimia  cito  potaverit."  h 


NOTE  VY.   p.  650.  ^M 

Thk  Beteothal  of  William's  Paughtee  to  AhroTtao. 
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The  date  of  this  propoBed  mairiage  is  hj  no  means  easy  to 
fix.  We  must  not  forget  the  remarkable  passage  of  William  of 
Poitiers  (120)  about  two  brother  Kings  in  Spain  diapsting  for  a 
daughter  of  William ;  "  Hiapania  Reges  duo  germani,  auditi  ejus 
magnitudiue,  natam  ejus  in  matrimonium  cupientiaaime  petierunt, 
■aum  et  regnum  et  poBteritatem  hac  magnificatuii  affinitate.  Nam 
et  lis  Talde  inimica  inter  ipsos  propter  earn  orta  est,  mtnime 
degenerem  sed  omnino  dignam  tali  parente,  sic  moribus  ornatam, 
no  in  amore  Christi  atudiosam,  nt  Beginis  et  sanctimonialibuB 
exemplo  esse  posaet  puella  son  velata."  If  the  Archdeacon  pays 
the  fiiintest  respect  to  Chronology,  all  this  is  placed  before  William 
came  into  England.  But  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Sancho  of  Castile 
did  not  succeed  their  father  Ferdinand  till  1063  (Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  iiL  741),  and  the  most  atirring  time  of  their  warfare  was 
in  1070—1073.  But  there  was  an  earlier  struggle  of  brothers  in 
the  former  generation,  namely  the  war  between  Ferdinand  and 
his  brother  Oarcias,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Maxentius  (lAbbe,  ii.  310)  under  the  year  1058  (aee  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  n.  s.).  But  this  was  wonderfully  early  for  any 
one  to  be  thinking  of  a  daughto*  of  William,  who  could  hardly 
have  yet  displayed  tiie  remarkable  excellences  of  which  we  hear, 
and  the  Kings  concerned  are  not  Alfonao  and  his  brother,  bat 
their  father  and  uncle.  Again,  in  the  same  Chronicle  of  Saint 
MaxentiuB,  1069,  we  read  that  Alfonso  married  a  daughter  of 
Ouy-Oeoffi%y  of  Aqoitaine,  of  whom  we  hare  heard  before  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  137).  She  is  said  to  hare  been  divorced  and  Alfonso 
to  have  married  again  in  1080,  so  that  the  chronology  becomes 
nearly  hopeless. 

NOTE  ZZ.   p.  704. 
Some  Detaiu  of  the  Death  of  Williah. 

The  Btoiy  about  the  wish  of  William  and  Anselm  to  meet  being 
hindered  by  the  nckness  of  both  is  not  very  clear.  I  suppose  that 
what  I  have  said  in  the  text  gives  at  least  the  general  meaning  of  the 
story  in  Eadmer,  Hisi  Nov.  13.     It  runs  thus ; 

"Hie  ergo  Willielmua  qunm  .  ,  .  ae  meritis  ac  iniercesaionibui 
Anselmi  omnimodis  commendare  disposuisset,  eufn  ad  se  de  Beeco 
venire  et  non  longe  a  se  fecit  hospitari.    Vermn  qnum  ei  de  salute 
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animsB  siite  loqui  differret,  to  quod  iaGnuitateia  i 
leviguii  scDtiret,  coutigit  ipsina  principts  corpus  tenti  inv) 
tleprimi  nt  curiie  inquietodines  nulla  eaatinet-e  pacta 
Transito  igitur  SequanH,  decabuit  locto  in  £rmentrudis  ti 
est  couti'a  Rotomagum  in  alt«r&  fluiniois  p*rto.  Qnidqi 
deliainruiD  Regi  infii'mo  deferebotur,  ah  eo  illarum  I 
Anseluio  id  firman  ti  mittebatur,  Terumtaincn  see  eum 
in  hnc  vita  ridei'C,  nee  ei,  ut  proixisuer&t,  quidquam  de  uu 
loqui  promeroit.  Tanta  enim  inlinniUie  occupnvit  ulrumqtu 
Andolmus  ad  Hegcm  Williclmuiu  nee  WilUelmus-  poaset  pc 
ad  abbatcm  AiiBelinum." 

The  bequest,  if  it  is  eo  to  be  called,  of  Nonukacl^r  to 
which  is  given  moi'o  fnUjr  in  Orderic  (659  B),  13  sntnii 
in  the  enpreesive  words  of  Wiliiaoi  of  Malnicsbtuy  ^iJ, 
"  Normaimiam  invitua  ct  coactut  Hoberto  delegavit."  In  ■ 
place  {iv.  389)  William  aecuis  to  look  on  Ktibert  m  o 
deprived  of  England ;  "  Posterius  vero  roi  adeo  eOcrn  ea< 
e^t  ii'a  nt  eum  ct  benedictione  et  hnredilate  traudareC  A 
comitatu  tamou  Nonnanniic,  tegre  licet  et  improbe,  rotcnto 
Suger,  Vit.  Lud.,  Dueh^ane,  iv.  283;  "Exheredato  m^on 
Roberta;"  eo  also  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  2.  William  8U 
"ordine  prsepoetero  sed  per  nltimam  patria.  nt  dictum  eat, 
tatem  commufato;"  anil  preaentJy,  "  Robertua  cui  t 
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mother'B  lands  in  Englftnd.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he  dis- 
tinctlf  aaye  of  Matilda,  in  recording  the  birth  of  her  j'oungest  son, 
"filium  nomine  Henricnm  peperit,  quem  totiua  terne  Buse  in 
Anglia  heredem  constituit."  Tet  it  ia  quite  certain  that  Henry 
did  not  hold  them  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Survey — William 
may  perhaps  have  kept  them  by  the  courtesy  of  England — and,  if 
the  words  put  into  bis  month  are  genniue,  it  would  seem  that  he 
did  not  even  expect  to  succeed  to  them  at  his  bthei^s  death. 

There  is  a  legendary  sound  in  the  prophecy  which  Orderio 
(659  D)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  William ;  "  Ta  sutem  tempore  tuo 
totum  bonorem  quem  ^o  nactna  sum  habebis,  et  fratribua  tuia 
divitiis  et  potestate  prostabis."  We  find  what  seems  to  be  another 
form  of  the  same  story  in  Wimam  of  Malmesbury  (v.  390),  who 
makes  William,  on  finding  bis  youngest  son  weeping  at  some  wrong 
done  to  him  by  one  of  his  brothers,  comfort  him  with  the  words, 
"Ne  fieas,  fili,quoniam  et  tu  rex  eris."  For  the  whole  story  Wace 
(1438a)  substitutes  something  quite  different,  namely  a  recommen- 
dation of  Henry  to  his  brotheni ; 

"  Et  ft  Goillalnie  d  oonuuit  lad  come  il  m'a  en  chierU, 

£t  &  Bobert  Fkltre  filz  nunt,  Fioe  Haoru  riche  b  nunuit 

Ee  chescDn  en  w  pooBti,  Flua  ke  home  de  li  tenant." 

Benott  (39521)  versifies  Orderic, 

Of  the  prisoners  who  were  to  be  released,  Florence  (1087)  gives 
the  list  as  Odo,  Morkere,  Boger.Siward  Bam,  and  Wulfnoth,  with 
the  addition,  '*  omnes  quos  vel  in  Angtift  vel  in  NormonnifL  custodiie 
mancipfljat."  He  afterwards  mentions  Wulf,  and  the  hostage 
Duncan  the  son  of  Malcolm.  Orderic  strangely  fancied  that  Balph 
of  Wader  was  in  prison  as  well  as  Roger.  The  only  way  to  recon- 
cile his  story  here  (660  A)  with  bis  account  of  the  life-long  im- 
prisonment of  Roger  (see  above,  p.  §9 1 )  is  to  suppose  that  he  was 
formally  released  and  imprisoned  again,  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  Wulfnoth  and  Morkere.  The  Wincbester  annalist  (1088) 
^cepts  Roger  and  Wulfnoth  from  the  general  release.  Of  Wulfnoth, 
Prior  Godfrey  (Satirical  Poems,  ii.  153)  sings ; 

"EiiUum,  c»it»T,  tenebne,  cUusurft,  catens, 
Acdpiiint  paenim  deatituunCque  aenem, 
Neiibus  hiunanu  vlnctus  ptttienter  agebat 
DivJoia  TiootuR  itrictiiu  obaequiu." 
These  last  words  may  perhaps  suggest  that  there  may  after  all  be 
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Bonie  tnitli  in  the  Ktatement  of  Orderic  (see  vol,  ii,  p,  553] 
Wulfnoth  in  the  euii  became  a  monk. 

The  storj'  of  Herlwin  is  not  told,  at  least  Hf^lwin  is  nut 
tioned  by  name,  anywliere  but  in  Orderic,  and  in  Bennit  (39; 
Beqq.),  who  here  tmnslates  Orderic.  It  ib  cert&inly  stmnge  if  n 
the  Archbishop  nor  the  Abbot  of  S^nt  Oue&'s  could  Qnd  tllfli 
of  doing  all  thnt  Horlwiu  ia  said  to  have  done,  yet  I  coouot 
myself  to  give  up  the  etory  of  the  worthy  knight.  It  i*  faai 
think  that  any  one  cftn  linve  invented  if,  and  aomething  to  ttia 
effect  had  plainly  reached  Eadmer,  when  he  says  fHiat,  So* 
Selden),  "Ab  omni  homine,  eicut  occepimus,  derelictum  c« 
ejus  sine  omni  pompi  i>er  Sequwmm  naucellS  deUtum."  W 
Account  (14374]  iadifTerent,  which  is  the  more  to  be  notioad,b«i 
he  BO  often  follows  Orderic ; 


"  Dune  fu  la  novcle  espandne 
E  In  gent  fu  grnnt  aconie, 
E  U  Bveaka  k  li  BaKta 
VmrcDt  o  grant  procfleuon; 


LI  con  nnt  mot  bel  oosr^. 
Overt  Mt,  dnt,  et  gtnhumif. 
A  Caem  imt  Ii  con  purW, 
Si  com  il  avdt  oomnAiftd.'* 


William  of  JuraifegeB  (vii.  44)  simply  says,  "Trtmslstum  est  cm 
ejus,  sicuti  ordiDavenit,  CcLdomum ;"  William  of  MalmeBhaiy 
283),  "  Corpus,  regio  solenni  cumtum,  per  Setioanam  Oftdos 
delatum;"  and  the  Hyde  writer  (197),  like  Wace,  says,  ' 
cum  debits  principum  pompS  Cadomum  est  delatum." 
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sepulturam  inhibuit,  dicens  avito  jure  Bolnm  suum  eBse,  nee  illnm 
in  loco  quern  violentar  iDTaaerat  pausore  debere."  In  'Walter  of 
Hemingburgh,  "  tenibiliter  accedit,  omnipoteniis  Dei  pr«ef«nto 
nomine."  He  adds  much  the  Bame  comment  as  William  of  Malmea- 
buiy;  "Obstnpaere  omnes  qui  aderant,  transitome  dominationis 
actum  conBiderantes,  ut  princeps  potentissimiiB,  qui  tam  late 
dominatus  fiierat  vivoB,  locum  corporis  sui  capac«m  mortuus  sine 
querelS  non  haberet."  Orderic's  story  should  be  compared  with 
the  charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Saint  Stephen's  in  Neuatria 
Pia,  634,  referred  to  by  M.  Hippeau,  Saint-Etienne,  34 ;  "  Vendidit 
BannulfuB  filiuB  Anselmi  [H.  Hippeau  seems  to  read  AtetHni] 
Willelmo  abbati  Sancti  Stephani  omnem  teiram  Bui  juris  intra 
eecUtiam  et  circa,  et  quidquid  ecdesia  ab  eo  emerat  in  omnibus 
locis,  sub  eS  conditions  ut  non  liceat  vel  ipsi  vel  alicui  suo  hnredi 
in  rebus  pnedictis  aliquem  quandoque  clamorem  facere.  In  hie 
venditione  comprebensa  est  omnino  terra  qoam  habuerat  prater 
domttm  propriam  et  duo  jugera  ptati  et  unum  jugerum  teme  cum 
tribus  virgis.  Hsec  quidem  omnia  ita  diffinivit  et  firmavit  cotsm 
altari  Sancti  Stephani  et  coram  abbate  et  ntagnS  parte  conventfla, 
pnesente  uxore  Bui  et  pnesentibus  liberis  et  concedentibua  atque 
cum  patre  donantibus."  A  little  way  on  we  read,  "Yendidit 
Lanfranco  Baminlfus  filius  Asceliui  quatuor  jugera  terre  aride 
unde  lapidea  extrahuntur  ad  opus  monasterii."  Both  these  sales 
belong  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  death  of  William,  as  the  Abbot 
William  of  the  charter  is  the  William  who  was  now  Arcfabiahop  of 
Rouen;  see  p.  657. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  passt^a  refer  to  the  same  land 
and  the  same  family  as  the  atery  in  Orderic.  To  me  they  certainly 
suggest  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  perhaps  the  more  so  when  we  mark  the  unusual  care  which  the 
charter  seems  te  take  to  bar  all  possible  claims,  and  the  equal 
vehemence  with  which  Asselin,  in  Wace's  veraion,  is  made  to  deny 
all  aalea  ortransfere.  We  muat  further  remember  that  the  terms 
"  violenter  "  and  "  par  la  force  "  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
an  occupation  alleged  to  be  illegal,  jurt  like  "per  vim"  in 
Domeeday  or  "mid  nnlage"  in  our  own  charters.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  give  William  the  benefit  of  the  same  &vourable  con- 
struction which  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  I  have  asked  for 
Harold ;  see  vol.  iiL  p.  634. 


f 
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One  of  tbe  gates  of  Caen  waa  called  Porte  Arthur ;  toe  V 
16407;  Hippeau,  Saint- Etiennc,  p.  36. 

The  objection  to  burying  William  in  gniaud  not  his  own  naj 
compared  with  the  ecruples  of  Kmon  of  Valois  Hboctt  liis  j 
E««  above,  p.  648- 


I 


SrscK  1  wrotfl  imd  revised  Note  SS.,  I  l»vc  mxn  wMneUun;  n 
of  the  New  Forest  than  I  had  ever  seen  before,  uwl  I  hum  a 
looked  more  fully  into  tlie  objections  brought  nguinet  the  recMi 
account,  which  would  Ee«iti  to  be  summed  up  in  \ho  Ihint  cbpi 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wise's  book,  "  The  New  Forest ;  ite  History  and 
Scenery."  Some  of  the  arguments  them  brougUt  are  not  much 
the  purpose.  The  eUttement  tliat  William  destroytid  cbnrcIiM  ia  t 
New  Forest  is  not  set  aeiJe  by  showing  that  thera  tav  chordi 
there  whose  style  proves  them  to  be  of  a  lal*T  date  than  WtUian 
time,  Mr.  Wise  is  also  led  aetray  by  eijihided  notionB  when  1 
atti-ibutes  to  the  English  writcn»  a  epeciol  and  bitter  hatnxt  towsn 
the  CoQfiueror,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  tried  to  upi-oot  the  En) 
lisli  language  and  hiiviiig  done  other  things  which  be  uorvr  dL 
Moreover  Mr.  Wise  Bcenie  to  look  on  the  entries  in  Doiaesday  oa  OCT 
tradicting  the  aocounts  in  Florence  and  other  writers.  The  trotii 
that,  allowing  for  exaggeration,  the  Bt«ry  which  t!ie  annaliitta  teD 
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wholly,  some  partly — tbrowD  into  the  Forest.  In  the  cases  where 
the  afforestation  was  only  partial,  the  pasture  land  aeema  to  have 
been  left  to  the  owner.  Such  entries  as  "modo  est  in  foreata, 
excepta  una  acra  prati "  are  found  more  than  once.  This  looks  as 
if  it  was  specially  the  plough-land  which  was  laid  waste.  An 
argument  which  has  been  sometimes  used,  that,  if  houses  and  churches 
had  been  destroyed,  it  would  be  possible  still  to  trac«  their  founda- 
tions, proves  nothing  at  all.  In  Hampshire  at  least,  houses  and 
churches  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Conquest  would  commonly  be  of 

On  tha  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  large  part  of  the  Forest, 
especielly  of  those  parts  which  are  foreita  but  not  gilva,  can  never 
have  been  much  more  fruitful  than  it  is  now.  I  cannot  claim  any 
technical  knowledge  either  of  agriculture  or  of  geology,  but  it  is 
plain  even,  to  an  unteclmical  eye,  that  on  a  great  part  of  the 
Forest  land  no  crops  of  any  value  could  have  been  raised  at  any 
time.  There  must  therefore  be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the 
glowing  picture  which  some  of  our  writers  give  us  of  the  fhiitful- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  land  before  the  making  of  the  Forest. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  laud  looks  to  an  untechnical  eye 
OS  if  it  could  not  have  been  mnch  more  valuable  for  the  hunter 
than  for  the  tiller  of  the  earth.  I  must  leave  the  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  to  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  examine  it  in 
detail  than  myself.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  must  cleave  to  the 
view  with  which  I  set  out,  namely  that  the  account  in  Florence  and 
the  other  writers  is  a  description,  with  some  exaggeration,  of  events 
which  realty  happened,  though  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  exaggeration  was  greater  than  I  had  formerly  thought 
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Aaohbt,  fitttliied  npiDMl  WllUtm,  539' 

Abbots,  nra  appomtmsnt  of  EngJiin, 
under  Willuin,  330  j  unjust  depo- 
dtlon  of,  444. 

Abemetb]!,  round  tower  at,  516;  Mal- 
colm lubmita  to  Willkm  at,  517. 

Abingdon  Abbej,  bUtory  of,  31 ;  pa- 
trlotiim  of  Iti  UnantH,  33;  landi  held 
of  byGodrio,  35,  37;  defraaded  by 
Heniv  of  Ferren,  37  ;  ill-tieated  1^ 
the  ^eriff  Froger,  37,  38  ;  its  granta 
to  Blsoman,  1441  attempt*  of  ita 
tcmants  to  join  the  revolt  at  Ely, 
467 ;  BIilu^  ^thelwine  unpriaoned 
at,  475  ;  laiula  of  granted  to  militaty 
tenanta,  477  ;  de^lngi  of  Robert  of 
Oily  wi^  731 ;  gntnU  of  ThoAill  of 
Warwick  to,  jii  ;  r«lica  of  Saint  John 
Chrysoetom  at,  S48, 

Admlbart,  Archlnahop  of  Bramen,  hii 
ncso^tieu*  with  William  and  Swe- 
Ken,  ijfi. 

AoaiD,  eon  of  Hubert  of  Bye,  acta  ai 
Commianoner  for  Domeiday,  689. 

Adel^  daoghtw  of  William,  marriea 
Stephen  ^Blo{^  647,  650  ;  her  aha- 
racter  and  childiao,  647 ;  reaulta  of 
lur  marriage,  683. 

Adela  of  Fluiden,  mairiee  Saint  Caat, 
585. 

Adelaide,  liHeT  ofWiUiam,  her  manlagcs 

Adelaide,  wife  of  Hugh  of  Qrantmeanil, 
as  I. 

^ddehn  of  Jumikree,  made  Abbot  of 
Alnngdon,  ^^6  ;  legend  of  hit  deatli, 
A. ;  grants  out  lands  on  militaiy 
(eaore,  477 ;  awompanies  Bobcrt  to 
Soothad,67i. 

JkMlm,  Moottd  wife  of  Bogtc  of  Mont- 
|(a«7,  bar  good' 


Adeliza,  wife  of  William  Elti'Oibeni, 

S37- 
Adeliu  of  Liiwen,  second  wife  of  Heni/ 

the  First,  iig. 
Adulteiy,  punl^ed  by  forfeiture,  ;  1 . 
.^fgifu,  daughter  of  Qodwine,  data  of 

her  death,  143. 
£l%ifu  of  Berluhlre,  her  land,  40. 
•Sl^heah,  question  of  hi>martyrd<nD,44l. 
,£lfttd,  name  confounded  with  Haay. 

797- 
.£l&ed.  King,  Asser's  account  of  hll 

hunting,  606,  B43. 
J^fnA,   monic   of  Saint  Augustine'i, 

.^Ufred  of  Lincoln,  hia  lands,  114. 
JfitnA  of  Marlborough,   hdd*   Ewiaa 

castle,  304. 
jElfred,  nephew  of  Wiggod,  734. 
■Wfrjj;,  Prior  of  Evesham,  Ida  ehari^, 

314- 
.£l&ic.  Sheriff  of  Hantingdonshire,  &ta 

of  his  wife  and  children,  313. 
.£l&ige,  last  Abbot  of  Bath,  his  le^ne 

with  Saint  Wulfitan,  3S3  ;  his  death, 

38s.  697. 
.^Sisige,  Portreeve  of  London,  30. 
.^HGoge  of  FaHngdoD,  reoeiva  lands  of 

Hardd's  in  BeAshfre,  43. 
.£lfidgeof  Wineaham,  his  fmfitturek  l6j. 
flfthryth,  wifo  of  Hereward,  483. 
.£lhr*id    Uie    goldsmitli,    keep*    Ui 

lands  in  Berkshire,  43. 
iOfwig,  Sheriff,  whether  the  sama  m 

^afwine,  781. 
.£lfwine,  Abbot,  restored  to  the  abl^f 

of  Bamsey,  137. 
.Xifwine,  Prior  of  Saint  AugnstlnaX 

hta  punishment  by  Ltnfnnc,  410. 
^nfwine.  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  sub- 
mits to  William,  1S9  ;  bther  of  Thnr- 

kill  of  Warwick,  781  ;  re-marriage  of 

his  widow,  ft. 


iE3fWliieCild,fi>tuuliBernunuke>rnoi7. 

411- 
.£lfviQK  the  DeacoD,  iLCCoinpiuii«i  &bI4* 

vine  to    North lunber land.  66j  i   be- 

conieB  Prior  of  Jarrow,  66  j. 
.^llfwuld  of  Saiot  Benet'*,  lakes  part  in 

the    oourt   at    El},    4B1  ;    k^ey.    Ma 

MlhdA^il.     Lady    of    the     MeJidasa, 

fiiuncla  Warwick,    188;    her   mound, 

190;  reatona  Chester,  31  j. 
^thelfrith,  deatniyB  Cfvitai  Legionum, 

31  "- 
^chetinff.  couCmaed  use  nf the  LitJe,  119. 
^(helma-r,    BiaLop    of    the    EaBt-An- 

glea,  hia  marriage  and  depoaition,  331, 

333 ;  hia  dealings  with  the  lands  of 

Eaidricof  Eait'Anglia,  73?. 
^Iheluoth,  hia  account  of  Cout'l  pM- 

paratioDB  ogainnt  WiUiaiii,  Cs;^, 
^thelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glaatonbury,  ac- 

companiee  Willialo  to  Noniumdjr,  ^9 ; 

depomil,  jBij. 
^thalnoth  of  Kent,  accompanies  WU- 

Ham  to  Normandy,  79  ;  notlceR  of  In 

Domesday,  (6. ;  probably  the  AlDod  of 

Domesday.  JjS, 
^^thelnoth  of  London,  grants  Tootiiu;  to 

WeBtmineter,  804  ;  signature  of.  H15. 
iBthdralof  Ricvaux,  bin  legcivl  of  ^nt 

Wulfrlan,  S19. 
^theliic,  Bishop  of  Durham,  taken  to 

WeatmiiiBler,    334;    eiooDununl<M(M 


.£lhalw^  Abbot 
fiiTour  with  WitUaoi,  77,  17 
miaiaUn  the  Al>b«v  uT  VfimA 
1 77  i  lelleTu  tlis  tt  urtbsn  m 
31  j;  NturfH  .if  hia  tA^zitj,  n 
1mi|(ik  with  8MDt  WuIAtan.  ^ 


^thelwiiie,  Biabop  of 
to  WiUiam,  105  ;  t 
Wntiaui  and  KIbIooIio,  tb.;  n 
Robart  of  Couiiaea,  »jfi ;  (Ua 
Durtiiun  to  LimiuGtm.  197 ;  1 
of  awrilege  Bgunat,  334 ;  not 
the  ohtinj)  of  Durluun,  A.;  m 
tor  Koln,  33s  ;  diiven  bad  to 
land,  iA. ;  his  presanca  at  EI7, 
5081  imprison^  M  Atdogdcn, 
Us  dfMh,  4  77 ;  coofiiunJail 
^thdric.  809. 

Ajatiia, widow  of  Oie.'EtlieUnK&di 
takes  refiige  in  Sootland,  im> 
508. 

Aj^lha,  dauglitcr  uf  William,  qm 
of  hor  betrothal  to  AlfbiiKi,  ^5*. 

Agues  of  Va^.  Imt  manii^cs  toA 

L'Alglu,  tiuMTol  uf  William*!  n 

Aimeria,  nime  of  Roger  of  S{<ai1gai 

501. 
Aimeric,  tiafiftr  of  Plillin  of  tn 

belpa  Robert,  639  ;  hia  •liwU^  &f 
Ainani,  firet  Abbot  of  Saint  I'lta 


Alexander  tbe  Secxmd,  Pope,  WilUani'i 
gift*  to,  6i ;  EftTold'i  ituulud  lent  to 
hitDjii.;  seiid«legtt«lfiWilll*m,  319; 
hii  opioioa  of  .dSthelria'a  depodtion, 
34]  ;  paja  apecuJ  bouour  to  Luifnuic, 
■354;  thmtena  Tbomu  and  Rami- 
giiu  with  depodtjon,  ib,;  bii  policy 
with  regard  to  WilUam,  A. ;  Lml- 
franc's  letter  to  bim,  356 ;  Unden 
Walkelin'g  scheme  in  favour  of  wcu- 
Un,  373 ;  confinnB  the  election  of 
Aniold  of  Le  Hans,  5^4 ;  hii  bull 
against  the  introduction  of  canoni  at 
Canterbun;,  818. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  legend 
of,  806. 

Aleiios  KonmJDM,  succeeds  to  the 
EUstem  Emjnre,  63^ ;  his  Engiish 
allies,  lb.;  defeated  at  Djrrhachion, 
6]6  ;  builds  Kibotn,  G17  ;  his  friand- 
ship  for  Wulfrtan  otlinmln,  847. 

Alfbiuo  of  Spain,  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam betrotJied  to,  6go,  gji ;  his  wan 
with  the  Saracens,  69G. 

AUemagne,  stone  from,  bron^^t  to  Bat- 
tle, fol. 

Alms,  lands  granted  bj  William  ai,  43. 

AJuod  CAen/ucus.    See  jKlhrlivUh. 

Aliiod  Cild,  not  the  sBuie  as  WuUnoth 
the  son  of  Godwine,  750. 

Aluuid,  Godric's  grant  of  land  to,  35. 

Amicia,    See  lUa. 

Ancator,  origin  of  the  word,  37. 

Andronikos  Palaiologos,  EmperOT,  his 
dealings  with  the  Patriaicii  Athaoa- 
sio^  163. 

Andreaey,  Bleecman's  foundation  at, 
143;  William's  medical  treatment  at, 
698. 

Angers,  Bishop's  palace  at,  404. 

Angevins,  dieb  mutiny  on  tlie  mansh  to 
QicBter,  308;  theirnerviceatDol,  849, 

Anna  Komnfn^,  her  account  of  the  in- 
viwon  of  Robert  Wiscard,  614;  of 
the  English  Warangiaus,  615,  84G ; 
her  use  of  national  namee,  847. 

Anne,  widow  of  Henry  of  France, 
marries  Kalph  of  Montdidier,  90. 

Atawtt,  force  of  the  word,  6ao. 

Anacul^  Sheriff  of  Buckinf[hamHhire,7i6. 

Anselm,  consecrated  ^  Thomas  of 
York,  36S  ;  appointed  Abbot  of  Bee, 
440 ;  visits  England,  ib, ;  defends 
.£lf1ieKh'B  right  to  the  name  of 
martyr,  441  ;  rebukes  William  Rufas, 
443 ;  Eul  Hugh's  friendship  tat  bin, 
491 ;  consecrates  Irish  Bishops,  519  ; 
sent  for  to  William's  death-bed,  bat 
does  not  see  him,  J04 ;  present  at 
William's  funeral,  713. 


A  ntteamr,  fbrce  of  the  word  In  Domea- 

day,37,4i. 
Appeals,  regulations  of,  610. 
Archdeaiyiu,  founded  by  Remigius  of 

linccln,  419. 
Archill,  revolts  against  Williim,    iM; 

his  lands,  16.;  submits,  loj ;  joins  the 

DttUsh  fleet,  155  ;  his  final  subniia- 

sion.  303, 


r.  6S  =  . 


Arnold,  Bidiop  of  Le  Mans,  his  election, 
543;  conAimed  by  Pope  Alexutdm,  ' 

544;  goes  to  England,  546;  oomca 
back,  0).;  joins  the  eomnHou,  5531 
taken  prisoner  and  released,  554. 

Amulf  of  Ardres,  holds  lands  under 
Eustace,  744. 

Aniulf  of  Heidin,  his  lands  in  Berk- 

Arrurt-vaual,  duty  of  to  the  oTcr-Iord, 

69J. 
Arthur  of  Brilanny,  647. 
Arundel  Castle,  built  in  Eadward's  time, 

66 ;  held  by  Boger  of  Montgomeiy, 

491. 
Aa^  her  lands  and  divorce,  7SS. 
Aaselin,  kills  Hereward,  485. 
As<elin  Fiti-Artbor,  claioui  the  site  of 

Saint  Stephen's  at  William's  funeral, 

715,  716;  different  accounts  c^  his 

claim,  856. 
Assemblies,  eoclesiastical  and  temporal, 

388. 
Asaer,  his  account  of  jSUred's  hunting, 

»"■ 

AtbanasioB,  Patriarch,  his  dealings  with 
the  Emperor  Andronikos,  163. 

Ath'Cliath,  name  of  Dublin,  519. 

Athelis,  healvd  by  Waltheof  >  relics,  840. 

Athfnj,  her  statue  compared  with  that 
of  Saint  .EthelthiTth,  480. 

Audinus,  Norman  monk,  reproved  for 
iirevorence  towards  Waltheof,  600. 

Auierre,  Selby  Abbey  a  colony  frran, 
130- 

Aveegaud,  Bishop,  his  buildings  at  Le 
Mans,  361. 

Axe,  Danish,  use  o^  616,  63S,  846. 

Aio,  Marquess,  husband  of  GerasiMliB, 
invited  to  Maine,  545;  comes  to 
Maine  and  goes  back,  547. 

Aior,  his  Ibroed  cximmendation  of  Ro- 
bert of  Oily,  44. 


Balnngton,  Mr.  C  C,  quoted,  IM,  461. 
BoAyicm,  meaning  of  the  word,  86. 
Bnda,  his  History  quoted  M  evidence. 


Baillahache,  Prior,  hii 
Sunt  Stepheu's,  719. 

Baldwin  of  Liale,  (.'out 
dies,  S31 


Bee,  Dhuroh  vf, 

Bedfordaliirp.   mm  at, 

.  of  Fbnclerfc  cuOle  of  H; 


Bftldwin  of  Menu,  BMtcetak  to  the 
county  of  Flanders,  53J  ;  inni  with 
hubrutber  Bubert,  £j3i  bis  desih,  >b. 

BiMvin,  Abbot  of  Saint  Eulmundsbury, 
hia  akill  in  mcvlicine,  40S ;  takca 
port  in  the  court  M  Ely,  4S 1 . 

Baldwin  of  Modes,  Sheriff  of  Devun- 
ahirs,  eominanda  the  ctyitle  of  Kxeter, 
iGj ;  bleniarria^,  <&.;  bitil&uils,  1G8. 

Baldwin  of  Ftandeta,  hii  lacda  in  Lin- 
oolnahircj  31^. 

Baldwin  of  Honnei^u,  WiUiun'a  al- 
liance with,  538. 

£ttiifiariii  employmant  of,  at  Norwich, 

Samboruugh,  held  by  GoepatriD.  506. 
amigor,  plunderal  by^ratee,  f,oi. 
Sanwell,  granted  by  Wiliinm  to  Qlaa, 

165. 
Barbarm,  use  of  tbs  word,  539, 
.3»rking,    WiUiam'B    sojourn   at,    tS; 

auliminioni  luaile  at.  K>,  11. 
Bornaok,  given  by  Waltbeof  to  Crow- 
land,  597. 
BarnUirouHb,  spartd  in  the  harrying  of 

Yorkiihire,  390. 
Baniet,  battle  of,  £51. 
fianut»|ile,  taken  and  wasted  by  Wil- 

Bamwell  Ihiory,  ori^  of;  114. 


S;it,2 


t-s;?- 


aEneUAl 


,    _  PotorUm 

God^fu,  JJ03. 

Benedict.  Saint,  olwervaDoe  uf  hi 
under  WiUiaju,  616. 

Benedict  of  Auiem,  first  AM 
Sdby,  330,  Soo  ;  legead  of  hli  £ 
lioBofSetby,  79R. 

Beneilict,  hrolher  of  Orderic  49J. 

Benefiea,  not  to  be  oh«ij^  mUl 
btirthena,  411;. 

Beneroltmoe,  extoKsd  by  Wtlliani, 

htomia  Dux,  Richanl  aaa  otV 
ao  called,  843, 

Berkeley,  lord*  of,  jin>b»bly  deacco 
of  Eadnotlt  the  StftUer,  758. 

Berkshire,  noticn  of  in  DamaKiay 
paltiotiKD  of  itii  inhabitMitii. 
eweeping  confiaottiana  in,  3j, 
lands  of  the  houiie  orOodwUD  in 
niiulier  of  nnall  UuI-owimis  lit 
Norntan  (ettlen  in,  39 ;  Wit 
Cattle  defended  by  iU  laod-o* 
339;  niMi  of  attempt  lo  jbmi 
rerolt  at  My,  467. 

Bermocdiey  Pri'try.  ft 


Bernay.  growth  of  tile  moiuatery,  ' 
BethUngton,  ^thdwiue  mta  at,  r 
Beviirley,WiIliam'BgnuitBUi,  lo^iUi 


Ending,  TariouB  mys  of,  611. 
Bodmin,  church  of,  pluDiIered  by  Robert 

of  Mortus,  i6g,  764;  muiumiHBOiu 

at,   171;   ita  raUtion  to  the  Comish 

biBhoprick,  it. 
Bobemund,  his  wan  with  tJie  Eutem 

Empire,  617. 
fiiJeBUiH,  King  of  Foluid,  legend  id, 

m- 

Boodif  the  Sbtllet,  hie  lauda  in  Berk- 
shire, 45. 

Boniface  the  Fifth,  his  bull  about  Can- 
terbun,  8|S. 

Bauet,  M,,  quoted,  93. 

Bourne,  all^^ed  castre  of  Eeteward's 
exploits,  4H]. 

Brecelets,  badges  of  office,  iSa. 

Bramber,  building  of  the  caaUe,  68. 

BruaptoD,  amount  of  itn  tribute,  t6l. 

Brand,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  recon- 
ciled to  Wjlliun,  57;  hie  death,  57, 
333' 

Brandon,  operatitmi  at,  in  (he  oam> 
paign  of  lay,  47*. 

Brechin,  round  tower  at,  516. 

Breteuil,  Stephen  and  AdeU  betrothed 
at,  650. 

Bretons,  settlements  of  in  the  west  of 
England,  1 7^  i  mutiny  of  on  the  march 
to  Chester,  308  ;  join  Ralph  of  Wader, 
578  ;  treatment  of  at  the  capitulation 
of  Norwich,  j8i ;  mutilalion  o^  588. 

Brian  af  Britanny,  defeats  Harold's  sons, 
144;  relierea  Exeter,  177;  driven 
from  Kastoria,  627. 

Bride-<^t,  force  of  the  word,  573. 

Bridport,  ruined  in  the  Exeter  asm- 
paign,  151. 

Brihtgifu,  Engelric's  dealings  with  her 
lands,  713. 

Brihtric,  Abbot  of  Malmesbary,  trans- 
lated to  Burton,  456. 

Brihtrio,  son  of  S3^»r,  his  lands,  164 ; 
Iwend  of  him  and  Matilda,  165, 
761 ,  761 ;  grants  of  his  lands  to 
Matilda  and  othen,  759-760;  bis 
alleged  pedigree,  761.   ■ 

Brismar.  probable  founder  of  Sunt  HI- 
ohael's  in  Cornwall,  765. 

Bristol,  mention  of,  in  Domesday,  1 78 ; 
Harold's  sons  driren  off  from,  216 ; 
slave  trade  at,  381 ;  reform  wrought 
by  Saint  Wolfirtao,  38a. 

Bromton,  his  legend  of  Saint  WuUstan, 
819. 

Bru^  district  0^  561 ;  invaded  b; 
Fulh,  it. 

Bruges,  tomb  of  Gnnhild  at,  159. 

Bruman,  HI017  tit.  Si  3. 

Brmittvald,  oocnpiedbyHermranl,  48  a. 
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of  Wendover,  579. 
BuckinghaiDshiie,  Oodric  SheriS'  of.  3J. 
Bulls,  papal,  not  to  be  received  without 

the  King's  consent,  437. 
Bures,  Mabel  killed  at,  493. 
Burke,  Edmund,  quoted,  314. 
BatttcarU,  brought  against  Ely,  470. 

C. 

Cadoc,  Saint,  his  settlement  on  the  Steep 
Holm,  158. 

Cadwgan,  Welsh  King,  overthrown  bjr 
William  PitiOsbem.  501. 

Caen,  William's  gifts  to  Saint  Stephen's, 
83  ;  lands  of  its  abbeys  in  England, 
167;  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's, 
418  ;  Queen  Matilda  buried  at,  651  ; 
fire  at  William's  burial,  711 )  hU 
burial  at  Saint  Stephen's,  713-717; 
devastation  of  Saint  Stephen's  by  the 
Huguenots,  719. 

Caemarron,  trirth  of  Edward  Qie  Second 
at,  118. 

Ctesar,  compared  with  William  bj 
William  of  FoitJers,  80. 

Camboritvnt,  Roman  name  of  Cam- 
bridge, 119;  its  ruined  state  In  the 
seventii  centui;,  no. 

Oambniy.  eommmit  of.  549. 

Cambridge,  its  Roman  foundation,  1191 
destroyed  in  the  English  Conquest, 
21a;  it«  restoration,  16.;  ita  oou- 
stHution  of  Lawmen,  ill ;  sotmltato 
William,  16. ;  foundation  of  the  castle, 
ib.;  church  of  Saint  Benet  at,  nil 
theii 
.  .. .  Prior;  of  Saint  Giles 
114 ;  William's  head-quarten 
against  My,  471 :  monks  of  lUy  meet 
William  at,  480;  Ralph  of  Wader 
encamps  at,  578. 

Cambridgeshbe,  no  King's  Thegns  in, 
113;  oppression  of  under  Picot,  1 13  ; 
men  of  pressed  for  the  castle  of  £]y, 
479- 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  hla  wife  and  son, 
394- 

Canons,  R^olar,  thmr  introduction  into 
England,  361, 

Canons,  Secular,  marriage  of,  367; 
general  scheme  for  introducing,  373, 
816-8191  forbidden,  4*3. 

Canterbn^,  building  of  the  castle,  68 ; 
burning  of  Christ  Churchln  1037,115; 
extent  of  Oda's  work  at,  ib. ;  con- 
•Mnttienafl<nfranaat,346;  lliomal 


£ 


.,  i6o ;  reform  o!  the  mnnkB, 
Jie  palace  rehuQt  by  Lufninc, 
Liudatioii  ur^unt  Grcgr-ry.  tb. ; 
of  the  Archbiiho)!*.  814; 
1    for   iatroducing   cwuiiu    >(, 


Capituluics,  ollegiuiOC  to  the  ikitenae" 

rei]aired  in,  6gj. 
Canuloo,  sod  of  GruByiU,  jbina  WSliam 

PilfrOsbern   ■s»iii«t  MHreJitb,  503, 

Carittbrooke,  building  of  the  cuUe,  GS, 
679. 

Cul,  Bonf-  of,  join  the  DMiiah  Bo«t,  155  : 
their  murder,  Jij. 

Ciwbel.  Bjuod  uf.  no. 

Cusel.  battle  of,  f,3S. 

CMtlafotd,  aite  of  WilliajuV  sUj  bj  the 
Aire,  1S4. 

CsBtleB.  built  by  William,  66-68;  b; 
Odo  and  William  FitE'Ui^boTn,  104: 
lack  of  b  Engluid,  1S8;  Engliih 
bktred  of,  169  ;  DomeDclature  of,  490. 

Oenida,  S.iint,  big  dwelJing  nt  liohflBld. 
416. 

Ce^y.  daughter  of  Wiiliuo.  takes  the 
TeU,6"Jl  LeeomeB  Abbess  of  Caon.  630. 

CentializaUou,  advance  uf,  uader  Wil- 
liam, y,6. 

Ceredigii>ii,  ravaged  by  Hugh  of  Mont- 
gomerj.  501. 


:iM 


vtitMtilciUon  i>r  the  d 
Uattoy,  311 

ha  -n^li  and  ehturifaai,  ,11 
rick  ot.  ii: :  sulniiit*  to  Wl 
rnvaglDg  of  tbc  eliil^  311 
of  the  ouille,  H6  i  gnut 
Aom  tn  CvrtinJ,  316.  ^l 
Ucbficld  mnoved  to  S»i 
Atj;  poduliar  tjhmrmttur  a 
coin.  4K7 :  mook*  phcv 
WferijuTgb'n,  491. 

(lietsl,  hix  Uivla,  214. 

Cbcntot,  FWnuli  maaiv  lor  E 

Chtchota,  (Uaputca  «f  its  K 
the  Ablnta  of  BatUo.  40$ 
the  name,  416:  m»  of  Sel 
to,  fft.;  heU  by  Bagai 
gomery,  491. 

f7Ai/<f,  osa  of  the  Ude,  406. 

Chlodwig,  legaul  of  lui  ««n 
MartiD,  399. 

Chnntlan,  Danieh  Buhop,  aam 
land  ia  1069,  34S;  oom^  t 

dirittiin,  oalei  vt  Kadgar 
lakee  refuge  in  ScotUnd, 
508  i  tak«  the  vbL),  695  [ 

ib. 

Chrodfgaiig,  temporary  eHtaUi 
fail  rule  at  York.  jjo. 

Chrotiide*,  Engli^  their  a 
Dnme»lay,  6^  ;  at  thn  5* 
1087.  fig; ;  of  Hie  0>n 
Noithvm  EnicUnd,  y^j  ; 
gkkl  oon^HUH  in,  ;p68^  ; 


FlanderB,  ib. ;  ■ucceeds  Harold  Hein 
m  Denmark,  683 ;  hl>  prep&nttoOB 
og&inat  Wilii&m,  G84;  QiH  alleged 
martyrdoiD,  686. 

Cnut,  nan  of  Caci,  ioi  esope,  515  ;  his 
laods,  ib. 

Cola,  his  clum  against  Robert  ofOily,  43. 

Col^rim,  hia  lands  in  Lincolosliire,  114. 

Coleswc^eo,  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire, 
114;  founds  the  lowertowu  of  Lincoln, 
liS;  his  churches,  ib.;  whether  a 
Shenff,  48 1. 

CoUoqaiaia,  use  of  the  word,  688. 

Coin,  meaoing  of  the  ending,  110. 

Columban,  monk  of  Saint  Augustine'*, 
his  punishment  by  Laafranc,  410. 

Colwine,  his  bnda  and  offices  in  Devon- 
shire, 164. 

CoDunendatiou,  casea  of  in  Berkshire,  44 ; 
anmetimea  coinpulaor}r,i£. ;  cueaofto 
Englishmen,  45. 

Commonwealth,  acheme  of  establishing 
atRxetet,  146-147;  analogy  with  the 
Italian  cities.  146. 

Cornmune,  origin  of,  540  ;  that  of  Le 
Mans  the  first  in  Gaul,  R50 ;  the 
nobles  take  the  oath,  ib. ;  defeat  of 
its  army,  553 ;  submits  to  William, 
559- 

Con&n,  lord  of  lUchmond,  hi;  work  in 
the  caatle,  194 ;  bene&ctor  to  the 
prioij,  195. 

Conan  of  Britanny,  William  chafed 
with  his  death,  574. 

Conan,  son  of  Also  of  Biitannj,  marries 
Uenry  the  First's  daughter,  647. 

Conception,  feast  0^  legend  of  its  insti- 
tution. 137. 

Confiecatiou  of  land  under  William, 
data  of  its  beginning,  la  ;  applied  in 
theory  Co  the  whole  country,  33,  36 ; 
modifications  in  practice,  17  ;  details 
of  in  William's  first  progreas,  31 ;  ex- 
tent of  in  Berkshire,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
33,  34  ;  analogy  with  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  37  ',  causes  of  lack  of 
resistance  to,  47;  affectation  of 
I^ality  in,  48,  411 ;  carried  out 
grtidually,  49  ;  how  looked  on  at  the 
time,  50  ;  strict  meaning  of  the  word, 

lb. ;  its  permanent  results,  54. 
Coningsburgh,  granted  (o  William   ot 

Warren,  396. 
Conrad,  Prior,  his  worksat  Christ  Church, 

Constance,  danghter  of  William,  be- 
trothed to  Alan,  633  ;  married,  646 ; 
her  dcBth  and  character,  j£. ;  date  of 
her  marriage,  84S. 


Constance,  mother  of  Arthur,  647. 

Constantine  Humbertopoulos,  allied 
nephew  of  Robert  Wiscard,  625. 

Coustantinople,  its  influence  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  Gl,  86, 

Convocation,  origin  of,  3S9. 

Copsige,  submits  to  William,  jo ;  ap- 
pointed Earl  of  Northumberland,  7  J  ; 
dispoasesBes  Oswulf  in  Northumber- 
land, 107 ;  lulled  by  him,  ib. ;  hi* 
probable  puqnse,  loS  ;  eiaminatJOD 
of  his  history,  738-740  ;  notice  of  him 
in  Geof&ey  Goiniar,  738. 

Cormeille,  monastery  of,  founded  by 
William  Fiti-Osbem,  537. 

Cornwall,  conquered  by  William,  163 ; 
eaUt«  of  Kobert  of  Mortain  in,  168 ; 
Earldom  and  Duchy  of,  1 69  ;  use  of 
British  names  in,  171  ;  held  mainly 
by  English  laodooneiB  T.  R.  E.,  ih. ; 
no  King's  Thegns  in,  ib. ;  British 
element  in  strengthened  by  the  Not^ 
man  Conquest,  10. ;  men  of,  besiege 
Exeter,  171 ;  their  defeat,  17S  ;  lands 
of  Robert  of  Mortain  in,  763  ;  reten- 
tion of  British  names  in,  764. 

Coronation  of  William,  effects  of  the  dis- 
turbance at,  10. 

Cottenham,  operations  at,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ely,  47a. 

Councils,  held  by  Lanfranc,  587  ;  thetl 
purely  ecclesiastical  character,  i5. 

Courts,  ecclesiastical  and  tempoisl,  their 
separation,  388. 

Coventry,  its  state  under  William,  196; 
removal  of  the  see  of  Cheater  to,  4 1 7 ; 
remains  joint  bishoprick  with  Ijdi- 
field,  418  ;  its  suppression,  ib. 

Coio.     See  Copnigt. 

Cnutbome,  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
761. 

Crowoombe,  granted  to  Robert  of  Afor- 

Crowland,  gills  of  Waltheof  to,  tffi; 
alleged  persecution  of,  by  Ivo  T^Ue- 
bois,  471  ;  foundation  and  early 
history  of,  596 ;  forms  of  the  name, 
ib. ;  held  by  Leofric  of  Peterborough, 
(6. ;  giito  of  Waltheof  to,  597 ;  hl» 
body  translated  to,  £98 1  woriu  of 
Ingulf  at,  599;  work*  of  Qeofifrey  at, 
600. 

Crown,  wearing  of,  import  of  the  oare- 
mouy,  318. 

Cumb^kod,  ravBged  byGospatric,  506. 

Cuthberht,  Saint,  legend  ofbis  prote^OD 
of  Durham,  141 ;  legend  of  him  and 
Gcspatric,  399 ;  farther  legend*  (^ 
Sao. 

Ctemi  Bog,  ^Tonic  god,  148. 


! 


Vuniijeld,  impoawi  by  William,  68i. 

Danw,  in  Eugland,  conipured  with  Nor- 
uiann.  |6  ;  cuuie  to  England  in  lo6^, 
147 ;  attack  Dover,  ajl  ;  repuliwd  id 
Eiirt-AngUa,  151 ;  enter  the  Humlier, 
<b. ;  joineil  by  the  EngUah,  >;3 ; 
march  upuD  Ynrii,  165  1  take  Vae  city, 
167  i  return  to  tbtrir  dkipa,  1 7a ;  nritn- 
dmw  to  the  Hnraber,  ajg;  «ir- 
prisal  by  WilUun  iu  liniieaey,  ib. ; 
deroaUid  by  the  two  Earla,  381  1 
WillUm'enegotiatioiuwiUi,  )K5;their 
fleet  rBDUuns  in  the  Huinber,  317; 
their  conveiHioD  to  Cbriatiuiity  in 
Ireluid,  537. 

Darid  of  &0<>tlD,ucl,  muriea  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Waltheof,  6oj.  ■■ 

Dawklan,  Mr.,  quoted,  606, 

Deans,  aiipoiutnieDt  of,  £41. 

Dmra,  end  oftliE  earlilom,  486. 

Dumuu'k.  help  Sir  England  iwu^t  in, 
119:    dekUnga   at  Bulph  uf  Wftder 

with,  s-a,  5M.1. 

Dear,  meaning  of  the  word,  607. 

Devooidiite,  Largo  aumbor  of  Enf^sh 
Tliegm  in,  164;  Welsh  nnd  EngUih 
elementBin,  170;  ravAgi>d by Hatotd'i 
tons,  117,  14,1;  revolt  of,  in  1069, 
170;  men  of,  benege  Exeter,  171; 
■'    ■■    di-feal,    178;     eHent    of   the 


uf  Harold's 


1.  79J- 


pmvtikce  of  York,  355  ;  m 
Id  yocola,  4(0. 
Dmvt.  iiult|>«turent  In  1067, 
of  ntta^l  I'j  WjUiaBi,  15! 
beuc^  MnQtiu.-utf',  171  ;  th 

»:*• 

DoTor,  building  of  Uie  cmU^ 

by  Hugh  of  Muntftirt,  73  ; 

by  EoBlaee  and  the  KwlielL 

ItS  \  tbe  townsmsa  »upp«rl 

■ua,  tl 6  i  unsuccesif til  Mti 

becni  on,  151. 
Drofpaa,  meaning  of  tbe  word, 
Drngn  of  Bevrere,  grftnt  of  E 

to,   ig6  ;   Itgmd    of,  S04  ; 

in  Domeedny,  805. 
Dnign  of  Mant»,  trntiafer*  (u 

to  William,  ^W. 
Dublin,  Archbi^qn  at,  ootm 

Qufland,  51^,519. 
Donan.  See  Donalu*. 
Dunbftr,  granted  to  G<ifatifc 

colm,  si«. 
DuDcui,  son  of  Malcolm  >nd  1 

given  u  a  b<j«t<««  ta  WiUte; 
D'Anteinai,  pan  on  tlie  lutoie^  ( 
Dunno.     See  DgrrAjicliivti. 
Durham,  defended  agaimt  Will 

preserration  of  the  iniiu< 
luonl  legends,  14I,  570-511 
mntged  by  William,  303  j  st 
ohuini    Kod   dty,   303 ;    ret 


E»d^  ..Stheling,  nature  of  his  rivalir 
with  Williun,  7 ;  accompuiiee  Wil- 
liam to  Normand;,  78  ;  nioT«ment  of 
the  Northombruiu  in  his  fiivour. 
rSj ;  takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  194 ; 
leAvet  ScotlAud,  338;  received  at 
York,  139 ;  hiB  relations  to  Swogen 
and  William,  150;  joins  the  D&^ah 
fleet,  aS4 ;  bis  adTBElure»  in  Lin- 
deeey,  165  ;  meets  Malcolm  at  Weai^ 
mouth,  506  1  go«e  to  Sootknd,  508 ; 
his  dealioga  with  Malcolm  and  Mar- 
garet, ;o8,  509 ;  leavea  Scotland, 
518 ;  his  Bojoum  in  Flanders,  567 ; 
retuma  to  Scotland,  ib. ;  invited  to 
France  by  Pliilip,  ib.;  dnven  back 
by  a  stomi,  56S  ;  asks  peace  of  Wil- 
lianit  ih. ;  goes  to  Normandy,  569 ; 
hia  lands  and  peiuiona,  570.  741; 
goes  to  Apulia.  694  ;  whether  spoken 
ofasBarl,  741  ;  different  versions  of 
hia  flight  to  Scotland,  767 ;  called 
England's  Darling.  813. 

Eadgar,  son  of  Earl  Gospatric,  747. 

Eadgifu,  all(^^  mother  of  Hereward, 

811. 

Eadgtfu   the    Fair,    spoliatita    of    her 

Eadgjth  the  Lady,  her  lands  in  Beik- 
"'■'roi  34.43;  conReoation  of  her  landd 
under  Eadward,  5]  1  her  reaidonce  at 
Winchester,  51,  59,  141;  her  rela- 
tions to  Exeter,  139  ;  her  revenue  in- 
creased by  William,  161 ;  her  dealings 
with  Stigand,  334,  808  ;  her  saying 
at  the  consecration  of  Walcher.  47S 1 
her  death,  5SG  ;  her  burial,  5S7  ;  ef- 
fect of  her  death  on  the  position  of 
Winchester,  608 ;  her  lands  ia  the 
West,  7SI. 

Eadgyth,  wife  of  Robert  of  Oilj  the 
second,  46,  733;  her  children  by 
Hen^  the  Fint,  ib. 

Eadgyth.  daughter  of  William  of  War- 
ren, 733. 

Eadgyth,  or  Matilda,  of  SootUnd,  wife 
of  Heniy  the  First,  her  marriage  and 
children,  139. 

Eadgyth  Swanneahals,  probably  the 
mother  of  Harold's  children,  141 ; 
whether  the  same  as  Eadgifu  the 
Fur,  ib, ;  her  probable  children,  753 ; 
her  houses  at  Caoterbuiy,  814. 

Eadmer  Anhande.  lodges  Gundul^  366. 


Eadmund,  son  of  Harold.  See  Oodvtne. 

Badnotb,  the  Staller,  his  lands  in  Berk- 
shire, 45  ;  his  death,  3 16,  337;  bolda 
office  under  Eadward  and  Harold, 
755 ;  his  bmds  in  the  West,  ib. ; 
forms  of  his  name,  756 ;  probably 
the  forefather  of  the  lorda  of  Berkeley, 
7S8. 

Eadric  of  Norfolk,  his  ontlawij  in 
Denmark,  I3: ;  his  lands.  73S. 

Badric  the  Wild,  date  of  his  submiasian, 
30 ;  holds  out  in  Herefordshire,  64, 
1 10;  his  descent,  64;  his  alliance  with 
the  Welsh  Kings,  tb. ;  hia  attacks  on 
Hereford,  1 1 1 ;  character  of  hia  re- 
■Jstanoe,  ib. ;  meaning  of  his  sur- 
name, iA.;  besieges  Shrewsbury,  3  73  ; 
burns  the  town,  378 ;  submita  to 
William,  461 ;  aooompauies  William 
to  ScotJand.  5 14 ;  his  history  and 
i^oda,  736'Jiii ;  legend  of^  at  Wig- 
more  Castle,  737. 

Eadward  the  Elder.tbrtifieS  Nottingham, 


appeal  to,  37^377. 

Badward,  Laws  of,  legend  of  their  n 
newal,  333 1  probable  &cta  of  tha 
case.  334. 

Eadwud,  son  of  Swegen,  no  connexion 
with  Swegon  of  Essex,  736. 

Eadward  of  Berkshire,  his  lands,  40,  41, 
43. 

Eadward  of  Salisbury,  his  part  in  Ilia 
k^nd  of  Selby.  799 ;  probably  of 
English  Urth.  So  I. 

Eadwine,  Earl,  his  positian  after  Wil- 
liam's  dOTonation,  4 ;  submits  to  Wil- 
liam at  Barking,  30 ;  his  influence 
over  bis  brother,  Ib, ;  his  favour  with 
William,  38;  William's  daughter  pro 
mised  to,  ib. ;  Bummooed  to  attend 
William  to  Normandy,  76  ;  his  posi- 
tion onder  William,  179J  William's 
daughter  prondsed  to  him.  1 80 ;  his 
first  revolt,  181  ;  bis  oharacter,  183; 
marchea  to  Warwick,  193 ;  submita 


I   Will 


'9S; 


of  the  scheme  for  bringing  in  canons 
at  Canterbury.  S17. 
Eadmund,  Abbot  of  Pershore,  his  league 
with  aaint  Wulbtan,  383  ;  bis  death 
and  burial,  384. 


oourt,  ib. ;  keeps  bis  lands,  305 ;  not 
at  Ely,  465  ;  different  accounts  of  hia 
relation  to  the  resistance  in  the 
North,  76S  ;  legendary  accounte  0^ 
831-833. 

Eadwine,  Sheriff  of  Warwick,  1S9. 

Eadwine,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  not 
disturbed,  396. 

Eadivolf  Bus,  leader  of  tlie  Northum- 
brians at  Gateshead,  6G7  (  kilU  Wal- 
cher, 669. 


0 


church   of'Vr      ''    ^^^'^^i"n, 

379-  -^laivorn  j 

Eatiiwine  the  Pri«.t  „  ,• 

''■«'^^6;Vt;r;'4r-'«''-"n  hy^^ 

^rV"».  extent  Tf  f:*""  "''  S90 

^'»a"t  the  ZcoZh-"''^^}'  '9J. 
naryon,  .,8^^"'^''  !■"  t.rth  at  Caer. 


Kquita,  UBS  of  the  word,  191. 

Ermenfrid,  BUhop  of  Sitten,  his  second 
niiHeioD  to  England,  319  ;  crowns  Wil' 
liam,  ib.\  hotda  a  synod  in  Norm&ndy, 
333 ;  hto  answer  to  WuIBjIm,  338  ; 
holda  a  synixl  tX  Windsor,  341 ; 
consecrates  Walkelin,  34  3  ;  penance 
1  biive  been  laid  by  him   on 


Williai 


Boldiei 


Erneis  of  Burun,  his  jart  in  the  legend 

of  Selby,  800. 
Emost,  Bishop  of  Buchealer,  ,^66. 
Gmulf,  his  acoDUDt  of  the  euit  between 

I*ninui!  and  Odo,  81 1. 
Btquire,  arigin  of  the  word,  t  to. 
Ebsdi,  itH  oarly  posseasioni  by  William, 


Ettingsham,  Ordsric  baptized  at,  495. 
£udo  of  Rye,  hia  lands  in  Berluhira,  39, 
Eustace  the  Second,  Cuimt  of  Boulogne, 
his  alliancewiththe  Kentish  men,  1 11- 
1 14  i  his  probable  views,  113  ;  hisrola- 
tionsto  WiUiam.  ib.;  croesee  to  Dover, 
114  ;  hJa  military  chamcter,  ll£  ;  his 
defeat  and  esc^)efromDover,  Ij6,ii  j; 
Mb  trial  and  coDdemnation,  [39;  his 
reconciliation  with  William,  ib. ;  his 
lands  in  Somerset  and  elsewhere,  130, 


Eustace  the  Third,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
his  lands  in  Somerset,  1 19 ;  the  luid- 
owner  in  Domesday,  743. 

Eustace,  Sheriff  of  Huntmgdonshiro,  his 
□ppressioDS,  313;  takes  part  in  the 
court  at  Ely,  481. 

Gveshajn,  Northern  sufferers  take  re- 
luSS  '<>  3 '  3 1  lands  of,  seized  by 
Urse  and  Odo,  383 ;  fauildioga  of 
Walter  at,  (i. 

Everard,  brother  of  Orderic,  495. 

Evreux,  name  confounded  with  York, 
3JI3;  church  of,  consacrated,  437, 

Ewiaa,  castle  oi,  work  of  William  Fiti- 
Osbem  at,  504 ;  whether  founded  hj 
Earl  Harold,  ib.;  called  frvm  Harold 
■on  of  Ralph,  ib. 

Eioommunication.  not  to  be  pronoonced 
sguost  the  King's  ofGcers  without  his 
leave.  437. 

Eje,  river,  its  course  by  Eioter,  154. 

Exeter,  independent  in  1067,  63 ;  re- 
fuses Bubmisaion  to  William,  138; 
hatred  of  it«  citizens  to  the  Normans, 
ib. ;  their  relation  to  Eadgyth,  139 ; 
they  ally  themselves  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  ii.;  presence  of  Gytha 
and  her  bmily,  141 ;  division  between 
the  chiefs  and  tbe  people,  145  ;  terms 
pnqioaed  l^  the  leaders,  146;  plan 


of  an  aristocratic  republic,  1471  royal 
rights  over  the  dty,  iA. ;  relations  of 
the  city  with  the  Western  Thegns, 
148  ;  BUbmisBion  of  the  magistrates 
disowned  by  the  people,  151,  153; 
poeitioD  of  Uio  city,  i  £3  ;  besieged  by 
William,  I54'lj&;  surrenders,  159; 
foundation  of  ^e  castle,  t6i,  371  i 
increase  of  its  tribute  under  Willuun, 
163  ;  attacked  by  Harold's  sons,  343, 
793  ;  besi^ed  by  the  men  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  371  ;  the  citizens 
&ivour  William,  178;  si^ie  raised,  tb.; 
Bucceedon  of  the  Bishops,  373  ;  build' 
ing  of  tbe  cathedral,  ^'n  \  poesosaloDS 
of  Battle  at,  406 ;  translation  of  the 
bish<^uickto,4i5i  dealings  of  Robert 
of  Mortain  with  the  bisboprick.  763 ; 
confounded  with  Oifbrd,  779  ;  fcoTns 
of  the  name,  fft. 
£xning,  bride^s  of  Ralph  and  Emma 
•t.  573- 


Pagadwaa,  alleged  battle  at,  5S0. 

Fairford,  history  of  the  lordship,  760. 

Fealty,  due  from  aU  men  to  the  King, 
693. 

F&»mp,  William's  Easter  fbast  at,  87- 
9 1 ;  history  of  the  house,  87-89 ; 
change  from  canons  to  moiju  uniler 
Richard  the  Good,  88  ;  legend  of  (he 
precious  blood,  *6. ;  its  spedaJ  con- 
nexion with  the  ducal  house,  S9 ; 
Eadwaid's  gnuits  to,  ih.;  zeal  of  its 
monks  for  William,  90 ;  William 
keeps  Easter  at,  in  1075,  619. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  con- 
founded with  Felix  of  Crowlami  463. 

Felix  of  Crowland,  his  description  of 
the  Fenland,  463. 

Ferdinand  of  Castile,  his  war  with 
Garcias,  853. 

I¥hide.  two  ^aces  of  the  name  held  by 
(jodric,  725. 

Flandera,  war  in,  531-536. 

Florence,  Count  of  Friceland,  533. 

Florence  of  Worceeter,  importance  of 
his  History  under  William,  3 ;  his  text 
enlarged  by  Simeon,  100;  character 
of  his  narrative  of  the  conquent  of 
Northern  England,  767.  771  ;  his  ao- 
count  of  the  New  Forest.  841. 

Padtrati,  answer  to  Warangiana,  848. 

Falkland,  finally  becomes  Terra  Begti 
mider  William.  34. 

Fordwich,  seised  by  Odo,  336. 

Foreigners,   setUament  at,  Guniliar  to 


liiiiMiIiatiori,  2f)2. 

Frc'drriok,    Count  -of  Sta<Je, 
ami  historv,  245.  246. 

Frf<i»rirk   of  Warrfii,  killt-tl 
wanl.  470 ;  his  lainU,  ///. 

Free  Imperial  oitii.'-'*,  thuir  ori 

Frcncli    and    Enu'liBh,    their 
under  William,  620. 

Frunc'hmcti,    Hottlod    under 
coint  as  En;,diHh,  6.*o. 

Fret»nav-le-Viconite,  Buriendert 
liara,  55S. 

Frii:Hland,  its  allegtil  contingei 
l)e<)m'8  fleet,  247  ;  extent  oftl 
S^M  \  retention  of  the  Teutoi 
inunity  in,  548. 

Frithric,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban 
thical  character  of  his  hiHtort 
his  allege<l  {>n.>i}onco  at  Ely,  46 
and  legendary  accountti  of,  82 i 

Frithstool,  at  Beverley,  2S8  ;  at 
burgh,  290. 

Fn>ger,  Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  opj: 
Abingdon  Abbey,  37,  38. 

Fulk  Kechin,  Count  of  Anjou,  Ids 
iugs  with  Maine,  544 ;  called 
the  citizens,  555  ;  takes  the  c 
556 ;  attacks  La  Fl^che,  560  ;  ma 
Af(ainst  Normandy,  561  ;  makes 
with  William,  562 ;  receivw 
homage  of  Rolxjrt,  563. 

Fi/rd,  summoned  by  William, 
usc<l  to  crush  revolts,  276. 


I 


Pi> 


G. 

CJale,  Thomas,  quoteil,  294. 
(lalloway,  men  of,  their  cruelties.  ; 
Galmanho,   gr«)ws    into    Saint   \ 

Abl>ey,  662. 
Oamel,  s«m  of  Ketitl,  story  of,  805. 
(iarcias,  his  war  with  Fenlinand.  I 
Gateshead.  CJ  i*"»  ''•♦  -  *  ^^ 
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0«rv»se,  Sojnt,  WfflJBm'B  nckneu  >t, 
701. 

Gtria  Ilereicardi,  their  origin  md 
material,  8]6. 

Gemuai,  use  of  the  word,  74. 

Gilbert  of  Cl&re,  procures  an  audience 
of  the  King  for  Uie  monk*  of  Ely,  479. 

Gilbert  of  Ghent,  his  l&nds  In  Berkshira, 
39;  oommandB  at  York,  104, 158;  hia 
luids  in  Lincolnahire,  3 1 5  j  his  over- 
oouSdence,  358;  taken  priaoner  b; 
the  Danes,  16S. 

Gilbert,  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  re- 
ceive* the  body  of  William,  71  ]. 

Gilbert,  Bithop  of  Evreux,  preaches 
William's  funeral  sermon,  714, 

Gilbert  Maminot,  Biahop  of  Lisisui, 
his  chaiacter.  656 ;  remarks  on  bis 
appointment,  ib. ;  attends  the  death- 
bed of  WilliiuD.  704 ;  preeent  at 
William's  funeral,  713. 

Gilbert,  &vourite  of  Bishop  Walcher, 
664  ;  murders  Ligul(  666 ;  killed  at 
Gateshead,  66S ;  legendary  notice  of, 
81S. 

Gilbert  of  L'Aigle,  womided  before 
Sainle-Susanne,  654. 

Gildas, bis  settlement  an  the  Steep  Holm, 
158  ;  remoies  to  Glastonbury,  ib. 

Gillaphadraig.     See  Patrkt. 

Gilmichael,  persecutes    K^op  ^thel- 

'   wine,  199;  l^endof  hispuniduneat, 

Giraldus,  his  estimate  of  Bishop  Walduo', 
670 ;  hia  veisioo  of  the  legend  of 
Saint  Wul&tan.  Sio. 

Gisa,  Bishop  of  Wells,  &Toured  by 
William,  165  ;   receires  the  disputed 

GlastonbuiT  Abbey,  how  snppreMed  I^ 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  38 ;  dispute  at, 
between  Thurstan  and  the  monks, 
390,  391;  Ulfeytel  imprisoned  at, 
599- 

Gloocestar,  foondatioa  of  the  castle, 
173  ;  refonns  and  buildings  of  Serlo 
at,  384;  Oemdt  and  Synod  of  1085 
at,  388,  687 :  yearly  assemblieii  at, 
619  ;  legislation  at,  610. 

Gloucestenhire,  date  of  the  conquest  of, 
1/3. 

Godfrey,  administers  the  Abbey  of  Ely, 
480,  813. 

Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Paris,  brother  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  1 1 8. 

Goilfrey,  Portreeve  of  London,  30. 

Godfrey,  bod  of  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lo- 
tharingia,  sent  to  help  lUchildis,  536. 

Godgifu,  widow  of  Leo&ic,  Uving  in 
William's  reign,  5S6. 


Godgifb,  Counteea  of  Boulogne,  her 
lands,  743. 

Godgifu,  second  wife  of  Siwanl,  her 
gifts  to  Peterborough,  8oj. 

Godred,  King  in  Iielatid,  his  correspond- 
ence with  Lanfranc,  518, 

Godrie,  Abbot  of  WincJiGombe,  deposed 
by  William,  177;  signs  the  leagna 
with  S«int  Wnlfctan,  383. 

Godrie  of  Eaat-AngliA,  whether  a  She- 
riff, 48 1. 

Godrie,  Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  his  death  at 
Senlao,33,  716;  various  tenures  of  his 
land,  35  ;  his  dealings  with  the  King's 
lands,  36:  his  luids  granted  to 
HeniT  of  Ferrers,  it6,  716  ;  treatment 
of  bis  widow,  36 ;  his  lands  and 
offices  in  Buckinghiunshire  and  Bed- 
fbrdsUre,  Ji^  ;  his  dealings  witli  the 
royal  domain,  737. 

Gudrious.  itnus  librr  homo,  his  relation 
to  Godrie  the  Sheriff,  716. 

Godwins,  Earl,  Iiinden  Eadward's  gnuit 
to  Fteunp,  8g  ;  end  of  the  history  of 
his  &mily,  344  ;  tiis  treatment  of  liis 
family  compared  with  that  of  William, 
639;  hia  alleged  alienation  of  tha 
lands  of  Saint  Augustine's,  8];. 

Godwins,  son  of  Harold,  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 335  ;  beaten  off  at  Bristol,  a  10; 
•  bis  ravages,  336,337;  hi*  battle  with 
Eadnoth,  136;  returns  to  Ireland, 
137;  his  lands,  7i|3;  commands  the 
expedition  of  1068,  791. 

Godwine,  tenant  of  Eadgar,  743. 

Godwins  Cild,  759. 

Godwine  Gille,  legendary  companion  of 
Herewani,  819. 

Godwins,  sou  of  Guthlac,  legend  0^ 
839. 

Goldsmiths,  German,  settled  in  England, 
41 ;  lands  held  by,  86. 

Gold-work,  Rngllafi  and  Grerman  sUll 
in.  85,  9J. 

Gospatric,   Eari,  ravages  Cambolaiid, 

S06;  reeeivea  Bishop  Walcher,  513; 
eprived  of  his  earldom,  {33;  re- 
ceived by  Malcolm,  534  ;  restOTOd  to 
ntrt  of  hjs  lands,  tb.;  hia  descendants, 
*.,  7+7 ;  chronology  of  his  life,  74s, 
746 ;  his  lands  in  Yorkshire,  747 ; 
takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  768. 

Gospatric,  sun  of  Earl  Gospatric,  514, 
747. 

Qoth&algh,  King  in  Ireland,  53S. 

Gothric.    See  Gadrtd. 

Oratitbridgt,  name  of  Cambridge,  919. 

Greeks,  their  position  in  the  eleventh 
oentinr,  86, 

Green,  Mr.,  quoted,  647,  650. 
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Horoia,   wiD  of  Ralph,   Ewias  Harold 

callwl  frum,  504. 
Hart,  Mr.,  hiaGlouceetarHiBtoiy  quoted. 


uid> 


«t.  74- 


i,  their  eyriee,  49 1 . 

Htalhra,  origin  of  the  word,  411. 

Heileiiham.  disputed  between  Gundulf 
and  WilliuD  BufuB,  3G6. 

Helcnstow.     See  EUtov). 

Helias,  ViJune  of  Gerberoi,  643. 

Helmsley,  William'H  march  by,  304 ; 
stib'itituted  for  Hexham  in  the  text 
ofOnieric.  778. 

Henry,  fonuB  of  the  name,  118. 

Eeniy  the  Second,  Emperor,  his  kin- 
dred with  Margaret  of  Scotland,  cpg. 

Henry  the  Fourtb,  Em|>eror,  hia  early 
reign.  119;  his  depoxitioD  by  Hihle- 
hniDd,  ^it;  hia  oorrefipondsnce,  &.; 
his  penance  at  Cannan,  417;  nets  up 
Wlljert  aa  Antipope,  4.15  :  Kicbildia 
asks  help  of,  5S4  ;  delay  of  his  troops, 
536 ;  hia  dealings  with  Arohbishop 
Hanno,  53S;  his  alleged  dealingg  with 
William,  5jg. 

Henry  the  FiRh,  Emperor,  marries 
Matilila  of  England,  119. 

Henry  the  First,  King,  hie  birth,  117;  the 
one  .i^thcling  among  William's  sons, 
317,  79G;  hia  learned  education,  119, 
795  \  his  allied  kna«ledge  of  Eng- 
lish and  Gredc,  IJ9,  796;  his  policy 
and  marriagee,  llg;  legend  of  hia 
birth  at  Selby,  130,  794;  hia  laws, 
315  ;  hia  quarrel  with  Kobert,  638  ; 
dubbed  knight,  691 ;  his  father's  be- 
quest of  money  to,  707,  854  ;  present 
at  his  father's  funeral.  7131  allavB 
the  claim  of  Asselio.  716  ;  liate  of  hia 
birth,  794 ;  his  surname  of  Clerk,  796 ; 
alleged  prophecy  about,  S55. 

Henry  the  Second,  King,  hia  charier  (o 
Nottingbain,  198  ;  story  of,  3J4,  61  [  ; 
hia  e<xdeHiaHtical  cinima  cSmpared 
«-ith  thciae  of  William.  438  ;  hia  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  516,  530. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  hli  eccleaiutical 
chiims  compared  with  those  of  Wil- 
liam, 438. 

Henry,  King  of  the  French,  cedes  the 
Veiin  to  Kobert,  697. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  aon  of 
Stephen  and  Adela,  647. 

Henry  of  Beaumont,  commands  at  War- 


Benry  of  Ferrers,  reoeivea  the  lands 
oF  Godric,  36  ;  despoils  his  widow, 
ib.  i  his  itl^al  oocupationa  of  land, 
37,  38 ;  hia  lands  in  Lincolnshire, 
1151a  Commissioner  for  Domesday, 
6S9. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  peculiar  value  of 
his  History,  a  his  account  of  the 
New  Forest,  841. 

Heppo  the  Batiaanat,  his  lands  In 
Lincolnshire,  116. 

Herbert  Losings,  Bishop  nf  Norwich, 
date  of  hia  acceasion,  408 ;  meaning 
of  hie  surname,  410;  mores  the  see 
of  Tbetford  to  Norwich,  ih. 

Bert,  use  of  the  word,  556. 

Hertford,  held  by  Osbem  in  1067,  64 ; 
foundation  of  the  castle,  64,  66 ; 
earidom  of  given  to  William  Fiti- 
Oabern,  71 :  attack  of  Eadricon,  111 ; 
succession  of  the  Bishops,  374 ;  build- 
ing of  the  cathedral,  (A. 

Har^ordshire,  state  of  in  1067,  64 ; 
outbreak  in  under  Eadric,  loS-iii; 
William  Fitz-Oebem's  legialation  in, 
504- 

Hereward,  legendary  accounts  of  his 
birth,  454;  hie  legendary  history, 
465,  816-831;  historical  notices  of, 
4<;5,  816  J  plmklan  PeCarbonNigh, 
41^8  ;  defends  the  Isle  of  Ely,  467  ; 
kills  Frederick  of  Warren,  470;  stories 
of  hia  exploita,  471 ;  escapes  from  Ely, 
481 ;  hia  ravages,  ib. ;  marries  Si(- 
thiyth,  483 ;  accompanies  William  to 
Maine,  484,  £57  ;  legend  of  his  death, 
484 ;  his  lands  in  Domesday,  485 ; 
his  caatte,  S3  3. 


mundabury,407i  letters  from  Lanfrano 

to,  ib. ;   remoFea  the  see  of  Elmham 

to  Thetford,  420. 
Herlwin,  undertakee  the  burial  of  Wil- 
liam, 71T 1  his  treatment  of  William's 

bwty,  856. 
Herlwin  of  Bee,   commanda  Lanfrano 

to  accept  the  archbishoprick,  345  \  his 

death,  418. 
Hermann,   Bishi^,   reeeives   the  00m- 

mendation  of  Thoied'a   Either,   44 ; 

removes  his  see  to  Salisbury.  415; 

his  death,  ib. 
Hermengarde  of  Anjou,  marries  Alan  of 

Britanny,  647. 
Hermer,  stc^  of,  619. 
Hervey  the  Breton,  his  command  before 

SaintfrSuiatine,  653. 
Hexham,  confounded  by  Ordcric  with 

Helmiley,  304,  778. 
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jIoMcTiieM"*.  the  Jmues  rtrtrc 
grant  of,  t<>  Droj^o,  296; 
jjraiitH  of,  804-S06. 

1L>11aihI,  ItolHirt  of  Flanders 
5.^3  ;  i^'^  Count-«,  //*. 

JloliHfjartl,  lucaiiing  of  the  nni 

HoliiiK,   Flat   and   Steep,  Ciyt 
refuge  on,  158;  earlier  notic 

HoHtages,  treatment  of,  155. 

HouBecarL),  t)ieir  fdaughter  at 
274. 
,  Ilowel,  Count,  succeeds  Conan 

tanuy,  561 ;   makes  peace  wit 
Ham,  633 :  date  of  his  death,  8 

Hul>ert,   Cardinal,    Hildcbrand*^ 

agent  in    Normandy  and    En 

■  344 ;  present  at  the  Council  of 

*^*^*^f  356*  ii^i^t  to  demand  Wil 
homage  to  Gregory,  431 ;  pe 
prenent  at  Blanchelande,  56 i. 

Hubert    the    Viscount,   surrenden 
castles  to  William,  558  ;  rebels  ag. 
William,  65  3 ;  defends  Sainte-Susa 
♦V>.  ;  reconciled  to  William,  6s,k,. 

Hugh  of  Avrauches,  his  lamls  in  B 
shire,  39 ;  his  lands  in  Lincolnsl 
215;  puts  mtrnks  at  Saint  Wcrbur 
at  Che;4tcr,  31  i;  ap|>ointed  £ai 
C'hesttT,  48  7 ;  his  wars  with  the  W% 
489;  his  character,  490;  wastes 
*  own  lands,  491 ;  his  works  at  S 

Werburgh's,   «7>.;    his  friendship 
Anselm,  ib. ;  dies  a  monk,  ih. ;  j 
\  Odo's  ex{icdition  to  Italy.  679. 

•  ,  Hugh,    Archbishop    of    Lyons,    I 

Gregory's  letter  to,  68 1. 

Hugh,  son  of  Azo,  invite<l  to  Mi 
545  J  S^*^  back  to  Italy,  554. 

Hugh,  son  of  Baldric,  attends  Eac 
into  Normandy,  569;  receives  B 
win  and  his  ct>m|)anions,  661  ;  Sh< 
I  of  Yorkshire,   789;    his  ivart  i** 

legend  of  SpH*'*  " 
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Idwal,  son  of  Gm^dd,  death  of,  183. 
Ilbert  of  Lacy,  hit  Unds  in  LincoliuUie, 
115;  foimdg  PoDte&act  Cwtl«,  183, 

lUegitunicy.  theory  of,  544. 

Ing«biorg,  her  death  or  dicoroe,  509 ; 
her  mAniage  witli  Malcolm,  785. 

]  ngelnm  of  Ponthieo,  mairies  WiUiun's 
■igter  Adelaidfl,  301. 

Ingulf,  Hiatoi7  of  Crowlnnd  forged  in 
his  name,  596,  598,  S38,  839 1  liu 
early  hUtory,  599  ;  appointed  Abbot  of 
Crowlanci,  599,  687  ;  his  workg  there, 
,1:99;  real  biatorj  of,  839. 

Innee,  Mr,,  hie  account  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret,  5 1 9. 

Ipawich,  Danes  repulsed  near,  igi. 

Ireland,  pecuUaritiea  of  its  epiBcopacj, 
413;  laxity  as  to  marriage  in.  414; 
usenfroand  towenin,  5161  William's 
designs  on,  516;  ecclesiastical  inler- 
Gourae  of.  with  England.  517;  nature 
of  episoopacy  in,  ib. ',  bishops  from, 
consecrated  in  England,  598;  pre- 
paration for  Henry  the  Second's  con- 
quest of,  530. 

Italy,  inSuaace^of  its  commonwealths 


s  up  Bobert  to 


59°- 
Ivo,  Bishop  of  Do),  631, 
Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  stu 

rebel,  638. 

Ivo  Taillebois,  bis  lands  in  LincolnBhire, 
215;  his  eiploita  at  Ely,  470;  his 
uarriatn,  ib. ;  his  gilts  to  Spalding, 
471;  suggcBtB  employment  of  the 
witi^,  473. 

Iwore,  saves  the  treasnrea  of  Peter- 
borough, 458. 


JaroslaT,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  753. 
Jarrew,  eariy  hiatmy  M,  198;   £thel- 

wine  reeta  at,  ib. ;  the  church  burned, 

30]  ;    restored    by   Ealdwiiie,    661 ; 

favour  of  Waltheof  to,  ib. ;  monks  of 

bury  Walcber,  670 ;   becomes  a  cell 

of  Durham,  674. 
John  Kantakouzlnos,  Emperor,  bis  ao- 

coantof  the  Warangians,  847. 
John     Chrysustom.     Saint,     relios     of^ 

brought  to  Abingdon.  S48. 
John,  Saint,  of  Beverley,  hia  bialoiy  and 

legends,  188. 
John.  Bidiop  of  Avranchet,  appointed 

Arohbishop  of  Ronen,  96 ;  hisdeaoetit 

and  kiiufiiik,  A. ;  his  seal  against  the 


Cedly,  699 ;  struck  dumb,  65s  ;  dies, 

John,  Cardinal,  hia  mission  to  England, 

sag- 
John,    Abbot    of    Fecamp,   William's 
fiiendehip  for,  87;    his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, 89 ;    William's  correspondence 
with  him,  397. 
John  of  La  I<1^che,  adheres  to  William, 
g45 ;  attacked  by  Fulk,  560;  stipu- 
lations in  his  favour,  563. 
John  of  Gaunt,  his  poasessioni  at  Lin- 

JohQ  of  Joinville,  refuses  fealty  to  Saint 
Lewis,  699. 

John,  BoninOdo,  541. 

John  of  Toun,  Bishop,  gmt  of  BaUi  to, 
39J  ;  moves  the  biidioprick  of  Somer- 
set to  Bath,  411 ;  his  dealings  with 
the  canons  of  Wells,  ib. 

Joacelin  of  Brabant,  founds  the  second 
home  of  Percy,  »g6. 

Judhael  of  Totnes,  his  lands  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  171 ;  vaiioos 
forms  of  the  uome,  ib. 

Judith  of  Auvergne, betrothed  toBimon 
otValoi8,640. 

Judith,  niece  of  William,  marries  Wal- 
theof, jot,  J14  ;  asks  for  his  transla- 
tion, 597  i  her  lands,  boi ;  legends  of, 

Judith,  daughter  of  Waltheof,  marries 
Ralph  of  Toeany,  601. 

Judwal,  tribute  of  mdvea' heads  laid  on, 
606,  S44. 

Juhel,  Bishop  of  Dol,  deposed,  631. 

Jumi^ges,  early  work  at,  93  ;  ehorch 
built  by  Bobert,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop, 94 ;  cDDsecrated  by  Maurillus, 

Juttica,  use  of  the  word,  560. 


Kanunain,  his  History  of  Russia  quoted, 
753' 

Ksatorio,  defended  by  the  British 
against  Bohemund,  627. 

Keep,  use  of,  in  castles,  394. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  on  slavery,  399. 

Kent,  extent  at  confiscation  in,  33 ;  no 
King's  Thegns  in,  63 ;  Eoridom  of 
snnted  to  Odo,  71 ;  description  0^  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  73  ;  discontent  in^ 
against  Odo,  no;  man  of,  invite 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  111-114;  join 
Un  in  the  attack  on  Dover,  115., 


Ii,v  ThuVkill,  725. 
KOJiuoH,   hia  iiiiruuDt  of 

Kiiln,  .'I'ZthtlH'ini'  xvtt  Mii]  f 
Kux.     Ha:  Cuytigt. 


Xa./y.  tue  of  tlie  title,  ^66. 
Lah-4lil,  [wnnlty  of,  ^if. 
Lunbert.  brutlier  of  KaMua 

Ic^niti,  iiB. 
Lwiibert  uf  Hcnfeld,  quotu], 

account  al  the  Pleiiiiw  war, 

uf   William's  dealiagi  Kitl 

S.lS,  5,;9- 


LaH'I'illmiU  men,  dutlinguishi 
lf'.7.i»,  6.JI. 

Lanfranc,  lua  relatiuOB  to  Willi. 
Stiganii,  83  ;  refiuea  the  me  uF 
95 ;  |)ruliiUjl;  already  deoiip 
Cautt-rbuty,  96;  fetiUen  the 
Arubbisbiip  John,  97;  liii  L 
Ltitlcm,  3Jo;a[iiwintuiltoCant 
343 ;  occvptH  the  offer,  ,144 
auniled  by  Ilcrlwin,  345 ;  '. 
veHtituro  and  coiuecratioQ,  I'l 
coiiit'crotoDi,  346 1  ohantctcr 
primacj-,  34;:  ''in  rulations  I 
liatii,  3481  deniiuiilii  tile  profa 
William  of  York,  35a ;  argi 
tut)  before  the  King.  351  i  t 
the  pnifoHniun  of  Thomax  an 
HCcrHteH  liiui,  ift,  353  ;  {{oes  to 
353  ;  Hliecittl  honourB  paid  Ui  lii 
rcHtorca Thuuuut and  ItemigiiiBi 


ri^ht  of  ftdTowBoii  ovar  Uie  chuich, 
544 ;  building  of  the  catbedml,  ib. ; 
rovolta  against  William,  J45  ;  receives 
Aio,  547;  its  municipal  traditiona, 
550 ;  pivcUtima  the  eomntint,  ib,  ; 
un5ucoeB«rul  war&re,  153  ;  the  caatle 
betrayed  toGeoffrey  of  MayennB.  654 ; 
aurrendereJ  to  FiUk,  555;  the  city 
■uireatlets  to  William,  559;  keep* 
its  municipal  lights,  ib. 

Lea  the  Tctilb,  piophecy  m  to  his  nio- 
cessor,  678. 

Leobwine,  favourite  of  Bishop  Walcher, 
66>; ;  provurea  dia  murder  ofUgnit, 
M6  ;  kLIeil  &t  Gateshead,  (i6g. 

Leo^fb,   Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  her 

Lcofgyth,  her  embroidery  and  lands,  86. 

Leofric,  Karl,  not  Che  father  of  Here  ward, 
454-  ^30  ;  ^  works  at  Wenlock,  500. 

Leofrjc,  Bishop  of  Eieter,  keeps  his 
bishoprick  under  Williani,  165  ;  die*, 
378  ;  his  tnnslation  of  the  Western 
bishoprick  to  Exeter,  4I5. 

Leotric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  hi* 
coDneiion  with  CroivlaDd,  50A. 

Leofrio  of  Bourne,  alleged  bther  of 
Hereward,  454,  S]6. 

Leofric  the  D^icoo,  hi*  alleged  life  of 
Uertjwiml,  818. 
■  Jjeofstan,  Port-reeve  of  London,  30. 

Leofsuna,  lands  of,  i  g. 

Lenfwine,  Earl,  his  buids  in  the  West. 
75'- 

Leofwine,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  writ  of 
William  addr^sed  to,  1 79 ;  his  mar- 
riage and  resignation,  417. 

Leofwine,  Uean  of  Durham,  killed  at 
Gateshead,  MS. 

Leofwine,  secretary  to  William  of  Saint 
L'arilet  674. 

Leofwine  of  Newham,  his  service  at 
Windsor,  339. 

Leominster  Abbey,  suppression  of,  58. 

Lescelina  of  Eu,  her  foundation  of 
Saint  Peter  on  Dive.  93. 

Lewes,  building  of  Uie  castle,  68 ; 
foundation  of  the  priory,  411,  416. 

rjchfield,  diocese  of,  claimed  for  the 
province  of  York,  355  ;  visited  by 
Wul&tan,  376 ;  character  of  the  place, 
416;  see  of,  removed  to  Chester,  417  ; 
united  with  Coventry,  ib. ;  later  his- 
tory of,  4:8. 

JLidford,  taken  and  wasted  by  William, 

Ligulf,  gives  bells  to  &int  Alban's,  396. 

Lif^f  of  Nortliumberland,  his  descent 
and  frieodship  with  Bishc^  Wiloher, 
fi^Si  666 ;  murdered  by  Leobwin«  and 


Gilbert,  666  ;  hia  death  arenged  at 
Gateshead,  667-660. 

Lillebonne,  Truce  of^God  renewed  at, 
6S7- 

Limerick,  Bithopa  of,  consecrated  in 
England,  fiig. 

LiociJn,  William  marches  to,  107}  ita 
greatness,  108 ;  its  aristocracy  of 
twelve  lawmen,  ib, ;  puuesiiions  of 
the  Earls  in,  109 ;  rights  of  the  King 
over,  tio  ;  description  of  the  tile,  ib. ; 
ancient  houses  at,  j  1 1  ;  its  early  his- 
tory. II  2  ;  churches  of,  ib,;  aubmita 
to  William,  213;  its  constitution  on- 
disturbed,  ib.  ;  charl«r  of  Henry  the 
Second  to,  114  i  building  of  the  castle, 
117;  migration  of  the  burgheis,  118; 
chmijies  of  Cideawegen  at,  ib, ;  bishop- 
rick of  Dorchester  removed  to,  419; 
constitution  of  the  chapter,  ib. ;  Tlir- 
got  imprisoned  at.  66t. 

Lincolnshire,  comparatively  well  beated 
by  William,  ^ifi. 

Lindesey,  adventures  of  Eadgar  in, 
165 ;  William  defeats  the  Danea  in, 
179;  the  Earls  defeat  the  Danes  In, 
iSi. 

yndi86tm,  .^thelwine  and  the  canons 
flee  to,  199  ;  position  of  the  see,  414. 

Lindvm,  ddony  of,  ill. 

Ijsieux,  Coundl  of,  541. 

Lisois,  find*  the  ford  in  the  Aire,  184  ; 
hi*  lands  in  Essex,  ib. 

Iiocal  feeling,  strength  of,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  451. 

I*ir,  river,  s6». 

Lokroi,  legend  of  its  foundation,  333. 

London,  William's  charter  Ut,  19  ;  men 
of  march  against  Hontacate,  376; 
succession  of  Qie  Bishops,  371 ;  build- 
ing of  Saint  Paul's,  ib. ;  Synod  of  107S 
at,  389  ;  burned,  696. 

Lords  and  Commons,  origin  of,  691. 

Lothar,  Emperor,  his  election,  691. 

Lotharingia,  natives  0^  promoted  by 
Hamlil,  131. 

Loxton,  l^ends  of  Eustace  at,  1 30. 

Lucca,  siege  of,  by  NjuhSs,  155. 

l.ucy,  wifa  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  470. 

Lutecia,  position  of,  148. 

Lutgaresbiuy,  becomes  the  property  of 
Robert  of  Mortain,  1 70. 

Lyre,  monastery  of,  founded  by  William 
EUs-Osbero.  537. 


Habel,  wife  of  Roger  of  Hontgomerj, 
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hiH  houHC^  III  Lincoliij  209 ; 
I)ani^h  flet't,  255. 

MagdiUeii  CoUfge,  doaliiij^  of  i 
hkjcond,  409. 

Magnut*,    iM)ii    of    HjitoM. 
irhe. 

Magnus,   8on  of  Harold  Hordi 
rt-igu  In  Norway,  122. 

MagnuB  Barefoot,  ku   invattion 
gle«ey.  754. 

Mainer,  Abl>ot,  Hbclters  Samson, 

Maine,   men  of,   their  mutiny 
march    to   ('hestcr,   308 ;    He 
serves  in,  484;  beginning  of 
tent  in,  543  ;  state  of  the  old  d 
545 ;    revolts   against  Willian 
relations  between  the  country  a 
city,  552  ;  invaded  by  William 
ravaging  of  the  country,  ib. ;  si 
to  William,  560 ;  the  succession  a 
on  Robert,  563 ;  continued  discon 
ib. 

Malchus,  Bishop   of  Waterford,  c 
crated  by  Anselm,  5  29. 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  joins  the 
lish  against  William,  1 86 ;  give 
effectual  help,  ib. ;  receives  £a 
an<l  his  comnanions,  195  ;  submi 
William,  200,  790  ;  invades  Nortl 
l>erland,  504 ;  destroys  the  clmrc 
Weamiouth,  505;  receives  £a 
and  his  tiisters,  506;  his  hor 
ravages,  507 ;  seeks  Margarel 
marriage,  508 ;  the  marriage  < 
brated,  509 ;  his  relations  to  Engl 
513;  submits  to  William,  517; 
ceives  Eadgar,  ^C'j ;  his  giftfl  to  1 
568;  recoumiends  his  submissioi 
William,  ib. ;  subdues  Ma^lslaehta, 
of  Lulach,  658;  invades  Northum 
land,  659 ;  persecutes  Ealdwinc 
Melrose,  663 ;  his  alleged  submis 
to   Robert,   67 1  •    ''•-- 


65')  GiToun  the  introduction  of 
moDks  at  Durhjun,  ^74'  her  graiitfl 
fur  the  wiul  of  Riclinnl,  843. 

Ufttdlda,  Gnt  Abbew  of  Cwn,  63a 

llmtadu,  QuBBQ  of  Htnry  tha  Firat,  re- 
(tores  iHDdB  ta  Wolthnoi,  664. 

Matilda,  Empreits,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Fmt,  policy  of  her  maniage,  3J9; 
how  described.  766. 

Uatildn,  Counteas  of  Perche,  daoghter 
of  HeniT  the  Firat  and  Eadgyth,  733, 

Hadlda,  daughter  of  Walthaof,  matrlea 
Simon  of  Senlii,  6ai ;  marries  David 
of  Scotland,  {b. ;  her  detcendanta,  603. 

Matilda,  daugbtra  of  Wiggod,  maniu 
Mil«  Crispin,  73 1 . 

Matthew  Faiu,  hia  Sunt  Alban's  Hirtoi? 
quoted,  395 ;  hii  legend  of  Abbot 
Fiithrio  and  others,  831-833. 

Maurice,  Biihop  of  London,  bwini  to 
rebuild  old  Saint  Paul's,  371,  687. 

Mauriliua,  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  conse- 
crates the  church  of  Jumiiigee,  94  ; 
his  death,  (b. 

Meaui  Abbey,  foundation  and  name  of, 
805. 

Mechain,  battle  o^  I  S3. 

Menea.  lands  at  held  b/  Stigand,  807. 

Mercenarisa,  employment  of,  583,  685. 

Meiria,  end  of  the  esrldom,  4S7. 

Meredydd,son  of  Bleddyn,  his  grant  and 
loss  of  lands  in  Herefordaliire,  675. 

Meredydd.eon  of  Gruffydd,  death  of,  1B3. 

Meredydd,  son  of  Owen,  relgni  In  South 
Wales,  183;  slain  by  William  Fiti- 
Osbem,  J03;  hii  wars  with  Caradoo 
and  Earl  William,  673. 

Mellon,  Saint,  his  tomb  at  Saint  Oer- 

Melrose,  sojourn  of  Eadwiike  and  Tui^ 
got  at,  663. 

Metmpolitan,  title  of,  369. 

Michael,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  gS. 

Mildburh,  Saint,  her  foundation  of  Wen- 
lock,  499. 

Miles  Crispin,  his  lands  in  Berkshire,  39 1 
marries  Wiggod's  daughter,  45,  731. 

MilUfM  in  the  service  of  Leobwine,  666. 

Hioea,  use  of  in  ri^^,  156. 

Miracles,  wrought  by  Ktn^  416. 

Monasteries,  used  sa  banks,  317. 

Montehater,  former  nante  cf  Newcaotle, 
519,661. 

MoQtacDte,  fimndation  cf  the  castle,  1 70, 
970;  bedeged  by  the  Englisli,  171  ; 
n^e  of  railed  t^  Oeofiey  of  Mcw- 

Moatdidier,    body  of   Bal|ih   removed 

from,  648. 
Mcntganary,  fbundatloDof tha  caatle,  501 . 
VOL,  IV. 


Montreuil,  offered  to  Eadgar  by  Philip, 
S67. 

Morganwg,  Norman  setUement  of,  503. 

Morkere,  son  of  jEUgar,  his  position 
after  William's  coronation,  4 ;  submita 
to  William  at  Barking,  ao ;  recelTea 
his  lands  and  honours  again,  iS ;  sum- 
moned to  attend  William  toNormandy, 
76;  his  position  under  William,  1791 
his  first  revolt,  T  8 1 ;  marches  to  War- 
wick, 191;  submits  to  William,  I93; 
remains  in  his  court,  ib. ;  keepi  Ua 
lands,  105 ;  his  bouses  at  Lincolii, 
109  \  joins  the  revdt  at  Ely,  466 ; 
Buirendem,  474:  his  imprisonment, 
ib. ;  released  by  William,  70S ;  dif- 
ferent aeoounla  of  his  relation  to  the 
resistance  in  the  North,  768. 

Morkere,  son  oTLigul^  placed  at  Janow 
by  Waltheof.  667. 

Mortagne.  war  in,  639. 

Mstislaf,  Prince  of  Kjef,  whethw  called 
Harold,  753. 

Municipal  oonstitutJons,  IS7  ;  traditions 
cf  survive  in  Gaul,  548. 

HutJlation,punishmeutof,  177, 179,611; 
inflicted  on  the  captives  at  Ely,  474. 

Mutineers,  William's  dealii^  with,  309, 


Kabitf  B,  commander  of  the  Waranslani^ 
616, 

Nais^.  his  treatment  of  hoalages,  15J. 

Newbum,  Copdae  kOlod  at,  1 07. 

Newcaatle-upon-l^ne,  founded  byI>Dke 
Bobert,  671. 

New  Foieet,  Its  formation,  60S-609 ; 
hdd  to  be  &tal  to  William's  fiunlly, 
609,  849 ;  evidence  for  its  making, 
840-84]  ;  question  of  the  amount  of 
destruction  in,  SgS. 

New  Minster,  death  of  ila  Abbot  and 
monks  at  Senlac,  ;6;  remains  three 
years  without  an  AUm^  57  ;  ipc41ed 
by  William,   ifi ;   nttan&m   of  Ila 


Newport,  name  of  the  Itoman  gate  at 

Lincoln,  II a. 
Nichols,  Mr.,  quoted,  315. 
Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen'a,  present 

at  William's  funeral,  713. 
Nigel    of   Oily,    soooeeds    his    lirother 

Kobert,  733. 
NikSlas,  his  account  of  Englishmen 
Nobles,  swetw  to  tha  eomm 

Mans,  55a. 
Nomenclature,  tllnstiallons  of 

,06. 
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.en,  846. 
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estimate  of  thi-  sturv,  2^2. 
NorthallfrU»ii,  k_'cn«l    nf"  thu    >» 
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at,  :4i. 

Noithaiiiptim,  sUito  <>f  uiuKt  M 
224;  cajitlc  and  i»iiory  fouiu 
Simou  of  Sonlirt,  602. 

Northaui[>t<)n8hirv.',  utatu  of  unde 
liaia,  224. 

Northuinlxjrland,  chief  men  of  t 
to  William  at  ]kirkiii>;,   19-21 
practically   imtouchetl,   2S ;  rea 
receive    Swegeu,  121  ;   tiTHt  riai 
a^^ainiit  William,   iSi  ;    action 
The^H,   185;   general  zeal  uf  ii 
habitaiittf,  187  ;  uarmwer  meanii 
the   name,    135,    254,  48O ;    ear 
granted  to  Ivoltert  of  C'ominea, 
men  of  join  the  1  >anis,  253  ;  Willi 
great  harrj'injj  in,  2SC  ;  various  del 
291;  estimate  of  contemixirary  wri 
292,  2<y3  ;  deiiopuUtion  of  the  eouii 
314  ;   earldom   j;jn-amo<l   to  Walth 
523  ;   absence  of  inonkn  in  aftt.-r 
Danish  invasions,  660;   monastic 
reviveil  by  Ealdwine,  662 ;  crueh 
of  Odij  in,  671  ;  fiuccessiou  of  its  la 
Earls,  672 ;  uniteil  to  the  C'n>wn,  6 

North  Wales,  held  by  Kob.rt  of  Khu 
Ian,  489. 

NorH'ay,   state  of  after   Harold    Ha 
nuhi,  122. 

Norw-ich.  its   early  submission   to  W 
Ham,  65  ;  its  greatness,  67  ;  foundat 
of  tht;  castle,  68;    held   by  Willi 
Fitz-Osl>eni,  73  ;  (Jsheom's  attack 
repulswl  by  K^idph  of  Wader,  252  ; 
of  TJietfonl  moved  to,  420;  charac 
of   its    monks,    421  ;    destruction 
hous'^s  at,    580 ;    foundation    of    j 
French  lx»rough,  581  ;  defen<lcd  by  I 
CounU'Ss   Emma,  ib. ;   its   siege   a 
ca])ituIation,    ^^2;    treatment    of 
bunrhers    *''  •  — 


Ofarhymet,  pmalty  of,  415. 

Off&,  buri»!  of,  395. 

Oger  tlie  Breton,  hu  Unde  in  Lincoliufaire, 
>I5:  holila  Eereward'H  lauds,  816. 

OUf  K;rre,  soil  of  Harold  Hardnda, 
Ml  p«(Keful  reign  in  Norwfty,  133; 
fcvourn  Tuigot,  663;  helps  Cnut 
Bgainst  William,  684. 

Olst,  BOD  of  Siregen,  impriBoaed  by  his 
brother  Cnut,  686. 

Oliver,  Dr.,  quoted,  154,  i6j. 

OnhUit,  force  of  the  word,  610. 

Ordeal,  uae  of,  634. 

OnlerJc,  character  ofhla  Rietoiy,  3  ;  pre- 
servea  the  latter  part  of  the  Hi^ory  of 
William  of  PoiUera,  :oo ;  hu  account 
of  the  regency  of  Odo,  105 ;  of  the 
attack  on  Dover,  114,  iifij  on  the 
lack  of  CBBtlea  in  England,  iSB ;  his 
error  about  Hugh  of  GrBntmeeuil, 
131 1  hig  tone  with  regard  to  William'i 
harrying*.  180,  agj ;  his  account  of 
Pontefmct,  283;  miiiconceiies  Wil- 
liam's march,  304  ;  b^imdng  of  hie 
tndepeDdont  htatoiy,  46?  ;  Tiis  birth, 
495  1  hift  baptism  and  education,  ib. ; 
removed  to  Saint  Evroul,  ft. ;  his 
Engliah  feelings.  496  ;  his  authentic 
history  of  (Rowland,  ,iqG  ;  vinla 
Crowlaud,  600 ;  writes  the  epiteph 
of  Waltheof,  ib. ;  Lis  refluiions  on 
the  death  of  Waltheof.  6og ;  bis  ac- 
count of  the  Buccesxton  of  William 
Rufiia.  7ofi;  of  William's  funeral, 
717:  our  chief  authority  for  the  con- 
quest of  northern  Eogluid,  767.  773; 
his  chancter  of  Waltheof;  Sol;  his 
account  of  the  Wuonginna,  841; ;  his 
uae  of  national  names.  847. 

Orkney,  territorial  title  of  its  Kahofia, 

414- 
OBbeom,  Earl,  son  of  V\t,  commands  the 
Danish  tteet  in  1069,  148  ;  bribed  by 
William,  318 ;  comes  to  Ely,  453 ; 
sails  to  Denmark,  460 ;  outlavrad  by 
Sweden,  461, 
Osbem,  lUshi^  of  Exeter,  his  Pngli^h 

feelings,  373, 
Osbem,  eon  of  Richard,  Sheriff  of  Hera- 
fordshire,   53,  64:   in   command   of 
Hereford,  64;    attacks  the  lands  of 

Oeeney  Priory,  foundation  of,  47,  733. 

Osgeat,  stnry  of,  619. 

O^und,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  receives 

the  comjnendatjon  of  Thored,  44 ;  his 

Utur)pcal  reforms,  416. 
Oswald,  Saint,  legend  of,  399. 
Oswald,  Archbishop,  bis  works  at  Wor- 


Oswald  of  Sorrey,  tenui«  of  hia  lands, 

Hi- 
Oswiae,  SsJnt,  legend  at,  j  30. 
OBwulf,  Earl,  deprived  of  his  earldom, 

76;    dispuesessed   by  Copsige,     107;   ' 

kills  bim,  ib. ;  killed  bya  rubber,  133. 
Ottery,  history  of  the  loniship,  167. 
Otto  the  Goldsmith,  his  lands  and  d»- 

soendants,  86 ;  makes  the  tomb  of 

William,  718. 
Otto  of  Oatio,  becomes  Pope  Urban  tha 

Second,  678. 
Oxford,  the  castle  founded  by  Robert  of 


t  George's  College,  731  ;  bridge 
and  churcbes  built  by  Robert  of 
^l?'  733  '<  destruction  of  houses, 
779:  forms  of  the  name  in  William 
of  Malmesbniy,  16. 1  Thierry's  legend 
of  the  monks  of  Saint  Frithswyth's, 
78a :    the   church   held    by  secular 


Pagan,  origin  of  the  word,  411. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  his  remarks  on 
(he  history  of  Eieter,  147  ;  on  Wil- 
liam's dealings  with  Osbecm,  385  ; 
on  Scottish  affairs,  510;  refuted  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Rubertwn,  791 ;  on  the 
New  Forest,  S43. 

FaUiian,  its  use  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Rouen,  97. 

Pariiammt,  use  of  the  word,  559 ;  oripn 
of  the  word,  688. 

Patrick,  ArchbiBhop  of  Dublin,  oonse- 
cisted  byLanfnoic,  538;  drowned, 
5»9- 

Paul,  Abbot  of  Saint  AJban  s,  repmted 
to  be  t«n&anc's  son,  394  ;  his  build- 
ings and  giils,  394,  395  ;  destroys  tbe 
tombs  of  the  English  Abbots,  395. 

PaiiU,  sister  of  Herbert)  of  M^ne  and 
wife  of  John  of  La  FlWie,  545. 

PauUcians,  servo  at  Dyrrhachion,  635. 

Paulinus,  apostle  of  lindesey,  3 1 1 ;  his 
church  at  Lincoln,  A. 

Peak  Castle,  its  foundation  and  history. 

Pearson,  Mr.  C.H.,  bis  account  of  Wal- 
theof, 803. 

Penance,  said  to  have  been  imposed  on 
William's  soldiers,  81  a, 

Penenden  Heeth,  suit  between  I^n&anc 
and  Odo  at,  36.1,  81 3-81  j;  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Kentish  Gem<St,  af  ~ 

Pengwem,  Welsh  nai 
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Hertfonlrthiro,  843. 

Peterborough,  Willianrn  dealiiiffs  witl 
the  nMx'y,  56 ;  laiuls  t)f  detainet 
by  Waltheof.  256 ;  plundered  b^ 
Hcrewanl,  45S,  483;  fate  of  tli< 
treasure  and  its  pUmderera,  460. 

Peterpeiice.     See  liomHrot. 

Petronilla,  Saint,  liay  of  her  festival,  594 

Pevenuey.  held  by  Roliert  of  Mortain 
78  ;  William  setn  sail  from,  ib. 

PWlij),  King  of  the  French,  charter  o 
hill    quute<l,    199  ;    aHmstd  Amulf  o 
Flanuern,   535 ;    defeated  at    Cassel 
ib. ;    makeu   peace  with    Robert  the 
Frisian,  536  ;  remains  his  ally,  538 
his  enmity  to  William.  567  ;  offen 
Montrcuil  to  Eadgar,  i7>.;   comes  tc 
the   relief  of  Dol,    632,  848;    helpt 
Rol>ert  at  Remalard,  639;  question 
of  his  presence  at  Gerbcroi,  643 ;  hit 
jest  on  William's  sickness,  698;  his 
presence  at  Dol,  848. 

Pic«>t,  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  hia 
oppressions,  223  ;  his  coercion  of  wit' 
nessert,  368;  takes  part  in  the  court 
at  Ely,  481  ;  his  dealings  with  the 
lands  at  Fraoenham,  816. 

Piracy,  prevalence  of  during  the  Inter- 
r^fnum,  80 ;  put  down  by  William,  A. 

Planche,  Mr.,  his  account  of  Thomas  of 
Bayeux,  340. 

Pliimstead,  seized  by  Otlo,  336. 

Poland,  its  alleged  contingent  to  Os- 
Ijeom's  fleet,  247. 

Police,  strictness  of  under  William,  61 5. 

Pont  ^EWf  Roman  name  of  Newcastle, 

519- 
Pont<;fract,  site  of,  283  ;  foundation  of 

the  castle,    283,   295  ;    origin  of  the 

name,  283. 
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Ravenna,  batUe  of,  551. 

Rayleigh  Castle,  founded  by  Swegen 
son  of  Robert,  736. 

Reche,  operations  at,  in  th,e  campaign 
of  Ely,  472. 

Redemption,  general,  of  lands  vmder 
William,  35. 

Reeves,  oppression  of,  616. 

Regenbald  the  Chanoellor,  his  lands  in 
Berkshire,  41 ;  keeps  his  lands  and 
benefices,  53. 

Regenfrith,  accompanies  Ealdwine  to 
Northumberland,  66 1-;  restores  the 
monastery  at  Whitby,  662. 

Reginald,  grandson  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  591. 

i?e^um,  Roman  name  of  Chichester,  416. 

Reindeer  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 606. 

Remalard,  besi^^  and  taken  by  Wil- 
liam, 639,  640. 

Remigius  of  Fecamp,  his  gift  of  a 
ship  to  William,  90 ;  appointed  Bishop 
of  Dorchester,  131  ;  consecrated  l^ 
Stigand}  132  ;  his  later  profession  to 
L^franc,  ib.;  his  works  at  Dorchester, 
133  i  goes  to  Rome,  354  ;  threatened 
wi^  chipositioQ,  ib.;  restored  by  Lanr 
franc,  355 ;  removes  the  see  to  Linoohi, 
419  ;  constitutes  the  chapter,  ib. ;  his 
foundations  there,  ib.;  goes  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  425 ;  acts  as  a 
Commissioner  for  Domesday,  689. 

Revenue,  amount  of,  under  William,  616. 

Revolts  against  William,  their  isolated 
character,  273,  275. 

Rheims,  preservation  of  the  abbey,  241 . 

Rhiwallon  o^  Dol,  whether  settled  in 
England,  172. 

Rhiwallon,  son  of  Llywelyn,  his  alliance 
with  Eadric,  1 10;  killed  at  Mechain, 
183. 

Rhiwallon  of  Richmond,  founder  of 
Easby  Abbey,  295. 

Rhiwallon,  Abbot' of  New  Minster,  389. 

Rhuddlan,  foundation  of  the  castle  and. 
borough,  480. 

Rhys,  defeatod  by  Trahaem,  675. 

Rhys,  son  of  Ttowdwr,  overthrown  by 
William  Fitz-Osbem,  502  ;  Trahaem 
defeated  and  slain  by,  675. 

Richard  the  First,  how  described  by 
NikStas,  846. 

Richard  the  Second,  his  death  at  Poiito* 
firact,  283. 

Richard  the  Fearless,  his  foundation  at 
Fecamp,  88. 

Richard  the  Good,  introduces  monks  at 
Fecamp,  88. 

Richard,  son  of  William,  his  death  in 


the  New  Forest,  609,  650,  842  ;  lands 
for  his  soul,  843;  cfdied  Beomim 
Dux,  ib. 

Richard,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  his  death 
in  the  New  Forest,  610;  his  birth, 
640 ;  his  birth  and  death,  843. 

Richard  of  Bien^Eute,  Justiciar,  579. 

Richard  of  Evreux,  his  lands  in  Berk- 
shire, 39. 

Richard  of  L'Aigle,  638;  his  death 
before  Sainte-Susanne,  654. 

Richard,  son  of  Scrob,  his  position  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqu^,  54,  64 ;  attacks 
the  lands  of  Eadric,  110. 

Richard  the  Young,  marries  the  widow 
of  ^Ifwine,  782. 

Richard  of  the  Devizes,  his  account  of 
the  monks  at  Coventiy,  418. 

Richard  Poore,  founds  tiie  church  of 
New  Salisbury,  415. 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  192. 

Richildis  of  Mons,  her  marriages,  533 ; 
her  oppressive  regency  in  Flandcr^ 
534*  834;  attacked  by  Robert,  ib.; 
invites  William  Fitz-Osberni  534; 
exconmiunicated  by  Engelbert,  834 ; 
taken  prisoner  at  Cassel,  ib.;  her 
later  life,  835. 

Richmond,  foundation  of  the  castle, 
294 ;  history  of  the  earldom  of,  ib. ; 
ecdesiastical  foundations  at,  295. 

BichmoncUMrtt  origin  of  the  name,  295. 

Rider t  force  of  the  word,  691. 

Rights,  royal,  in  Kent,  814.. 

Riley,  Mr.,  his  exposure  of  the  False 
Ingulf,  838. 

Rob^,  son  of  William,  joined  with 
his  mother  in  the  Norman  regency, 
123;  dato  of  his  birth,  ib.;  praj^s 
Lajafranc  to  accept  the  archbishop- 
rick,  344;  does  homage  to  Fulk  for 
Maine,  563 ;  his  character  and  nick> 
names,  633 ;  Normandy  and  Maine 
fHTomised  to  him,  634;  date  of  fais 
revolt,  655;  his  dispute  with  his 
father,  636;  his  quarrels  with  his 
brothers  at  UAigle,  638;  tries  to 
seize  Rouen,  ib.;  his  wanderings, 
640 ;  helped  by  his  mother,  ib. ; 
holds  Grerberoi,  642;  wounds  his 
£»ther,  643  ;  reconciled  to  his  fihther, 
645 ;  sent  against  Scotland,  646, 671 ; 
rebels  again,  646  ;  founds  Newcastle- 
upon-l^e,  679 ;  Normandy  secured 
to  him  Dy  William's  will,  708 ;  alleged 
curse  of  his  £!ither  on,  85I';  bequest 
of  Normandy  to,  854. 

Robert  ofMortain,  his  lands  inBerkshire, 
39  ;  his  possession  of  Pevensey,  78 ;  of 
(>owcombe,  166 ;  his  estates  in  Com- 
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jk'ffiitH   Kiii}^  I*hilii>  at  L'jisscl,   5 

ii»:ikt?s    |k:u'«.*    with    him,    53') ; 

eiiiiiity  to  William,  53S;  IicIjks  C: 

ivv^aiiist  him,  6S4. 
Uobert   Wiscanl,    attaokH   tlic    East 

Emuirt',  624;  iK-siuLj^rH  Dyrrhivc-hi 

625;  BHi<l  t^t  have  s<niL:ht  »  daugh 

of  William  in  marriii^^e,  649. 
R()1>erty  Arc-hhisliop,  hnihlH  a  church 

Jiuiiib^oif,  94  ;  buried  tlierc,  ih. 
Il4>bert,  ilinhop  of  C'hoster,  rvmovc*  1 

8O0  to  C'oveiitn',  417;  hiri  raid  on  t 

monkH   there,  1//. ;   his   buildinga 

LichfieM,  418,687. 
Robert  Blauchanl,  first  Ab1x>t  of  Batt 

402. 
Robert  Bloot.  I^iuhop  of  Lincoln,  369. 
liobert,  C-hancellor  of  Le  MauB,  543. 
RolH)rt,  Count  of  MeuLm,  lii.f  laudH 

Wam'ickghire,  192. 
Robort,  Karl  of  Leice^ttT,  192;  marn» 

the  daujyrhtcr  of  J{ali)h  of  W^a<ler,  f9< 
Robert  C'urU.'Hj)ine,  815. 
Robert  F'itz-Hamon.  his  allef^ed  grar 

of  the  lands  of  I>rihtric,  762. 
RoU-rt  Fitz-Uanlinj^,  probably  son  c 

JHanlin;jf  son  of  Ka<lnoth,  75'i. 
Robert  Fitz-  Hiehanl,  conmuimlH  at  York 

204  ;  killed  by  the  insurgents,  2:8. 
Robert    Malet,    marehes   against    £ai 

Raliih,  579  ;  <xx?upiert  Norwich  C-a:»tk 

58.^;  notieeH  of  his  lan<ls  787. 
Robert  of  IVlesme,  kniglited  at  Fresnaj 

558;   story  of,   621;    joins  Robert' 

revolt.  63s. 
Rol>ert  of  Dienfaite,  marries  a  daugh  to 

of  Waltheof,  602. 
Robert  of  Iiruce,  his  lands  in  Yorkbh'rc 

29f». 

Robert  of  Com'nc«,  receiven   tlu*  ••arl 
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ment,  590  ;  stoiy  of  hia  insolence  to 

William,  591. 
JEloger  Big^,  receives  part  of  the  lands 

of  Ralph  of  Wader,  590. 
Roger,  ^iri  of  Warwick,  192. 
Roger,  grandson  of  William  Fitz-Osbem, 

591- 
Roger  of  Beaumont,  Matilda*8  counsellor 

in  Normandy,  82  ;  Morkere  entrusted 

to  his  keeping,  475  ;  intercedes  for 

Robert,  645. 

Roger  of  Clinton,  Bishop,  his  buildingB 
at  Lichfield,  41S. 

Roger  of  Hereford,  released  by  Wil- 
liam, 708  ;  question  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  release,  855. 

Roger  of  Ivry,  his  sworn  brotherhood 
with  Robert  of  Oily,  46,  732 ;  de- 
fends Rouen  against  Robert,  638; 
his  lands  ravaged  by  the  French,  698 ; 
marries  Adeline  of  Grantmesnil,  ib. 

Roger  of  Montgomery,  holds  Chichester 
and  Arundel,  492  ;  receives  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury,  ih. ;  his  character, 
ib. ;  his  wives,  493 ;  his  monastic 
foundations,  494,  498,  499 ;  his  wan 
with  the  Welsh,  500  ;  his  death,  tb.  ; 
founds  the  castle  of  Montgomery, 
501 ;  helps  to  make  peace  at  Blanche- 
lande,  562 ;  intercedes  for  Robert,  645. 

Roger,  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  his 
surname  of  Poitevin,  488 ;  his  lands 
between  Merliey  and  Ribble,  ib. 

Roger,  son  of  Urse,  loses  the  lands  of 
has  father,  175. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  his  account  of 
Walcher,  668 ;  his  legend  of  Saint 
Wulfstan,  819. 

Romania  Frenchmen  so  called,  684. 

Romans,  greediness  of,  426. 

Rome,  church  of  Saint  Peter  at,  its  one 
estate  in  England,  167 ;  council  of,  for- 
bids the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  422. 

Romscot,  payment  of,  430. 

Romsey,  Christina  Abbess  of,  695. 

Rotron,  Count  of  Mortagne,  his  war 
with  William.  637 ;  joins  William  at 
the  siege  of  Remalard,  639. 

Rouen,  William's  triumphal  entry  at, 
81 ;  church  of,  its  lands  in  England, 
167  ;  synod  of,  in  1072,  541  ;  William 
moved  to,  702 ;  general  fright  in  the 
city  at  William's  death,  710. 

Rougemont,  Exeter  Castle  so  called,  161. 

Round  towers,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
516. 

Royal  Supremacy,  witness  of  the  legend 
of  Wulfetan  to,  378,  821 ;  its  effectual 
exercise  by  William,  436. 

Rudbome,  Thomas,  his  exaggerated  ac- 


count of  William's  acts,  187;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Survey,  690;  of  Stigand's 
imprisonment,  807. 

Rimrmey,  battle  of,  503. 

Rutland,  Thegns  in,  197. 

Ryhall,  given  to  Peterborough  by  God- 
gifu.  803. 

S. 

Saddle-bow,  form  oC  701. 

Saint  Alban's  Abbey,  its  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  394; 
buildings  of  Abbot  Paul  at,  395  ;  de- 
struction of  tombs  at,  ib. ;  gifts  of 
Ligulf  to,  396. 

Saint  Augustine's  Abbey,  alienation  of 
its  lands,  137,  336  ;  its  alleged  privi- 
leges, 4G^  ;  Lanfranc's  dealings  with, 
408-410,  824-825  ;  secession  of  the 
monks,  409  ;  charters  of,  825. 

Saint  Calais,  abbey  of,  673. 

Saint  David's,  position  of  the  see,  414 ; 
plundered  by  pirates,  501 ;  William's 
pilgrimage  to,  676,  777;  ravages  of 
pirates  at,  677 ;  its  later  history,  ib. 

Saint  Eadmundsbury,  Abbey  of,  notices 
of  its  lands,  25,  20, 

Saint  Evroul,  profession  of  Orderic  at, 

495. 
Saint  Grerman,   church  o^   robbed  by 

Robert  of  Mortain,  169,  764 ;  Sunday 

market  at,  763. 

Saint  John  Baptist,  festivals  of,  345. 

Saint  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  its 
relation  to  Saint  Michael's,  Nor- 
mandy, 764 ;  probable  date  of  its 
foundation,  765. 

Saint  Michael's  Mount,  Normandy,  its 
possessions  in  England,  764,  765 ; 
alleged  charters  to,  of  Eadward  and 
Robert  of  Mortain,  764. 

Saint  Omer,  Gytha  takes  refuge  at,  159. 

Saint  Ouen's,  Rouen,  monks  of,  attack 
Archbishop  John,  97. 

Saint  Peter  on  Dive,  its  lands  in  Berk- 
shire, 40 ;  founded  by  Lescelina  of  Eu, 
93 ;  consecration  of  the  church,  ib. 

Saint  Petroc.  See  Bodmin. 

Saint  Piran,  spoiled  by  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain, 763. 

Saint  Stephen's,  Cornwall,  spoiled  by 
Robert  of  Mortain,  763. 

Sainte-Susanne,  defended  by  Hubert 
the  Viscoimt,  652  ;  ill  success  of  the 
Normans  before,  653,  654. 

Salisbury,  Old,  Gem<5t  of,  under  William, 
1 7, 69 1 ;  men  of,  march  against  Monta- 
cute,  276 ;  William  reviews  his  army 
at,  316 ;  bishoprick  of  Sherborne  re- 
moved to,  415. 
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«S[i.rwn«,  usu  of  the   w«)rd  by   Ordc 
847. 

Saxony,  its  alle^cKl  contingent   to 
bcom'H  fleet,  247. 

Scalpin,  lloiisecarl,  joins  the  revolt 
York,  25.^   . 

Schw^Ts,  retention  of  the  Teutonic  a 
munity  in,  54S. 

Scirgcniut,  action  of,  in  Kont,  363 ; 
CambritlgeHhire,  3^>s. 

Scotland,  Eadgdr  and  hit)  coni])auy 
195;     BiHho])H    of,    subject    to    t 
Archbi8ho[>8    of    York,    342,    34 
their   reIatit>nH  to  Canterbiirj*,   35 
English  (slaved  in,  50S  ;  effect  of  M : 
fj^arot'H  marriage  on,  510-512  ;   Ei 
liBh   influence  in,   511;    union  wi 
England,  513  ;  William's  invasion  « 
ib. ;   use  of  rouml   towers  iu,  5 1 
submits  to  William,  517;  poHsessio 
of  C4o6patric  in,  524. 

Sci>tland,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine 
*37»  33'^i  charge<l  u-ith  botrayii 
the  privileges  of  Ids  house,  408 ;  h 
doath,  697. 

ScfitH,  their  alleged  love  of  peace,  206. 

Seotteadr.^  meaning  of  the  wonl,  515. 

Scythian  women,  legend  of,  2.^2. 

Seez  Abbey,  monks  from,  come  to  Shrewi 
bury,  499. 

Selby,  legend  of  Henry  the  First's  birt 
at,  230 ;  origin  and  liiHtoiy  of  th 
abl)ey,  230,  79S ;  legend  of,  798 
Matthew  Paris'  account  of,  802. 

Relsey,  see  of,  removed  to  Chichester,  4 1  ( 

Serlo,  Abl)ot  of  (iloucester,  his  longv 
^-ith  Saint  Wulfstan,  383;  Ids  r« 
fonns  and  buildings,  384. 

Setterington,  C-arl's  sons  munlered  a 

525- 
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Spalding  Prioiy,  founded  by  Ivo  Taille* 
hooB,  471. 

Sprotbuigh,  spared  in  the  ravages  of 
Yorkshire,  290. 

StdbilUio,  meaning  of,  844. 

Stade,  history  of  i£e  county,  345. 

Stafford,  foundation  of  the  castle,  216  ; 
its  condition  under  William,  281. 

Staffordshire,  revolt  of  in  1069,  270 ; 
conquest  of  by  William,  280 ;  heavy 
confiscations  in,  281 ;  raviigesin,  313. 

Stamford,  its  constitution  of  Lawmen, 
216 ;  fortified  by  Eadward  the  Elder, 
ib, ;  foundation  of  the  castle,  217. 

Standard,  Harold*s,  sent  to  Pope 
Alexander,  61 ;  its  site  fixes  the  High 
Altar  of  Battle  Abbey,  401. 

Stephen,  King,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Adela,  647. 

Stephen,  son  of  Odo  and  Adelaide,  805. 

Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  marries  Adela 
daughter  of  William,  647, 650. 

Stephen,  first  Abbot  of  Samt  Mary's  at 
York,  662. 

Stigand,  Archbishop,  accompanies  Wil- 
liiun  to  Normandy,  78;  William's 
policy  towards  him,  »&.;  circumstances 
of  his  Norman  visit,  84, 94 ;  the  three 
charges  against  him,  331 ;  his  defence, 
ib. ;  his  deposition  and  imprisonment, 
332,  807 ;  legends  of  his  later  days 
and  death,  332,  822  ;  his  alleged  pre* 
sence  at  Ely,  467 ;  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  there,  480,  806 ;  story  of 
the  key,  808. 

Stigand,  appointed  Bishop  of  Selsey,  342 ; 
blesses  Abbot  Gausbert  at  Battle,  406 ; 
removes  his  see  to  Chichester,  416; 
his  death,  697. 

StreonethtUhf  English  name  of  Whitby, 
662. 

Stubbe,  Professor,  his  remarks  on  medi- 
eval miracles,  289  ;  quoted,  407. 

Stubbs,  Thomas,  reference  to  his  account 
of  the  controversy  between  Canterbury 
and  York,  349'353> 

Sumorled,  son  of  Carl,  his  escape,  525 ; 
his  landiL  ib. 

Survey,  ordered  by  William,  688  ;  mode 
of  the  inquiry,  689 ;  popular  feeling 
against,  690;  disturbances  at,  ib.; 
its  completion,  691. 

Sussex,  extent  of  confiscation  in,  33 ;  no 
King's  Th<^[ns  in,  63, 

Swan,  whether  the  same  as  Swegen  of 
Essex,  804. 

Swegen  Estrithsson,  nature  of  his  ri* 
valry  with  William,  7  ;  his  dose  con- 
nexion  with  England,  119;  invited 
to  deliver  England,  120;  loses  the 
favourable  moment,   121;  William's 


really  dangerous  enemy,  123;  em- 
bassy of  ^thelsige  to,  135;  receives 
the  sister  and  daughter  of  Harold, 
159;  fresh  invitations  to  him,  184; 
he  at  last  sends  help,  247 ;  his  pro« 
bable  objects,  249 ;  his  alleged  re- 
concih'ation  with  William,  460;  Henry 
the  Fourth  asks  help  of^  559 ;  sends 
his  son  Cnut  against  England,  584: 
his  death,  683. 

Swegen,  son  of  Robert,  succeeds  his 
£ebther,  53;  his  lands,  734-736;  his 
sheriffiom  of  Essex,  735;  his  descend- 
ants, ib. ;  his  lands  at  Tooting,  804. 

Swegen,  son  of  Sigge,  his  part  in  the 
legend  of  Selby,  &o,  801. 

Switzerland,  origin  of  its  democracies, 

548. 
Synods,  their  decrees  need  the  royal 

consent,  437. 

Syracuse,  destruction  of  the  citadel  at, 

269. 

T. 

Tarentum,  legend  of  its  foundation,  233. 

Tawton,  amount  of  its  tribute,  162. 

Taxation,  heaviness  of  under  William, 
616. 

Tees,  English  take  refuge  by,  297. 

Teeedale,  ravaged  by  Malcolm,  505. 

Terence.    See  Toirdhealbach. 

Terlagh.     See  ToirdheaXbach. 

Terra  BegU,  folki^nd  finally  changed 
into,  under  William,  24. 

Territorial  titles,  first  use  of,  697. 

Thcodoric  the  Goldsmith,  his  lands  in 
Berkshire  and  elsewhere,  41. 

Thoodoric,  son  of  Florence,  Count  of 
Friesland,  533. 

Theodwine,  Abbot  of  Ely,  480,  833. 

Theodwine,  Bishop  of  Liittich,  sent  to 
help  Richildis,  536. 

Thegns,  their  burthens  in  Cheshire,  488. 

Thetford,  bishoprick  of  Klmham  re- 
moved to,  420. 

Thierry,  Augustine,  his  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  William's  confiscations,  14  ; 
his  account  of  Abbot  Frithric,  79 ;  his 
version  of  the  legend  of  Beverley,  289 ; 
his  confusions  about  Walter  of  Here- 
ford, 374;  his  History  of  the  Tiers 
Etatf  549 ;  his  version  of  William*s 
accusation  of  Odo,  680 ;  his  account 
of  Wiggod,  729;  his  l^rend  of 
Kox  and  Kopsi,  740;  his  account  of 
William's  last  taking  of  York,  775, 
776;  of  the  siege  of  Oxford,  780; 
his  legend  of  Stigand,  806 ;  of  Abbot 
Frithric,  822-824. 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  appointed  Arch-" 
bishop  of  York,  339  ;  his  early  history 


and  studies,  J40  ;  aaJA  to  t 
William,  ifi.;  his  aaaec 
ferred,  34]  :  refiiw«  jiroteauim  to 
XAD&aac,  3^01  ^eeki  oinuecratioii  «t 
Canlorbiir)',  ih. ;  appesLi  t«  the  King, 
351 ;  cooBdcratQd  un  a  pavoukl  pro- 
trraiaa,  351;  goea  to  lEonte  for  liia 
palliuia,  Jjj  1  Ihreateaed  with  dept> 
sitioD,  354  ;  keeps  luBhldiDprick,  3J5; 
clainiu  three  eulKiguu  of  Cikuterbui;, 
lb. :  dedriiRi  between  biiu  nud  Lanr 
frsDc,  337  ;  consecnkLes  Anselm,  568  j 
cluiuia  jurisdiulion  over  Lincoln,  jig  \ 
rejuuis  York  Minster,  ib. ;  scttlea  tbo 
onrwtitutioa  of  hia  cliiin:li,  i70; 
HmpluyB  Wul&tan  to  nstt  lux  iliii 


375; 
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3641  gpeg  on  an  eiuboBsj  ti>   Home, 
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writen  Williiuii'ii  epitttjiK  71 
Tbomaa^  EatI  of  IjLacjwtar,  hia  m^^^ 

dum  »t  Ponte&act,  1B3  ;  hiti  mtradlea, 

599,  840. 
Thtimu  of  London,  firat  lutive  Aroh- 

bitihup  nfW  the  Coaiiuest,  131;  itaiy 

of  Lis  cloak,  314. 
Thored  of  Barkshiro.  commendation  of 

himBeir  and  hia  bthor  to  the  Kahofia 

ofWillBhire.  44. 
Thorn,  William,  his  Hi8t<,ry  of  Sniut 

AuguaUne'i.    317:    hi«    (.-'count    of 

Laa&Mic'a  dealing  with  SLiiot  Augaft- 

tine-H.  824. 
Thoiwld,   Sheriff,   Ejuuder  of  Sjtslding 

Priorj.  456. 
Thoiili,  BrltAiu  BO  called  by  JJyMMmo 

writera,  616.  846. 
Thnrbeara,  hia  Innda  at  Fracenliitin,8t5. 
Th  tirevtel,  raulores  CrowUnd  A  IiIm  v,  fiO& 


Tsotliie,   Iifalory   of  WhI 

»t,  S13.  864- 
Tupduiu,  cut  miorad  la  Bbbnp  li 


Toatiff,  legeiKlan  Earl  at  Wuvlcl 

Tobiem  ttaois  of  Brute  Kl,  173. 

TouHtoin,  his  mirnculoua  liucuaifit 


arley,  ai 


Toiutoin  the  White,  hia  IukIb  in 

thitv,  if. 
Tov«r  of  London,  bf^mUag  oC  I 

caUhI  Crom  tliv  begiitiiliiK>  366 ; 

by  Guiululf.  (h. 
Tawm.  opawly  Mauling  of  noca  \m, 
IVinton,  battla  of.  $51. 
Tnlwmi.  Bon  of  CmwIoc^  hi*  mn 

il««tb.  G75. 
Tn  .BoIiADtii.  Welah  muno  of  I 

gooMiy,  501. 
TliBnt,  n»vijc«tinn  of,  iqS. 
TnuDila  nm^'ilu",  itindtMa,  61S. 
Truoe  ufGod.  niiLaRiid  al  Li  ilrl)"niie 
Tutfrid*^   allsipjd   wife  of   Borei 

817-831. 
Tiusot,  liix  allegnd  anthmhiji  ol 

Durham  History,  loo;  cscapn 

Unccln.  6G1 ;  his  bvour  wili>  O 

Kwwaj.  663 ;  joina  likbtwiiie  at 

Tuw,  Alelroae,  anil  Wi?BTtD.>i](h, 

fi6^  i  aecood  Friur  of  Darham,  f 
Turks,  serve  nt  Dyrrfaschiuo,  615. 
Turold   of  Eli'cheMter,    Unda    reccn 

froni,  by  LAnfruio,  364.  B14. 
Turold,   Abbot  of  Peterboroii^ 

hia  rule  at  HalmEabary.  ib. ;  coa 

PMerborangh,  4j(j. 
Tvnenunilh.  iilonilured   in   io;>. 
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Une  of  Abetoi,  Sheriff  of  GlouceBter 
and  Worcester,  1 73  ;  his  opnresdoiiB, 
ib. ;  builds  the  castle  of  Worcester, 
174 ;  rebuked  by  Ealdred,  ib.  ;  &te 
of  his  son,  1 75  ;  plunders  the  churdi 
of  Evesham,  383 ;  marches  against 
Earl  Roger,  579;  connected  by 
Giraldus  with  Uie  stoiy  of  Saint 
Wul&tan,  820. 

V. 

Valdimar.  See  Vladimir. 
Yattelet,  Dr.,  quoted,  640. 
Verulam,  bricks  of,  a  quarry  for  Sa|nt 

Alban's,  395. 
Veterans,  way  of  providing  for,  619. 
Yexin,  French,  its  early  history,  697; 

claimed  by  William,   698 ;  ravaged 

by  him,  699. 
Via  Devana,  463. 

Violentcr,  meaning  of  the  word,  857. 
Vital.     See  Orderic. 
Vital,    Abbot    of    Bemay,    appointed 

Abbot  of  Westminster,  397. 
Vladimir,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  marries 

Gytha  daughter  of  Harold,  159,  753. 
Vows,  when  to  be  enforced,  565. 
Vulgrin,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his  death, 

543. 

W. 

Wager  of  Battle,  620. 

Waitz,  G.  H.,  quoted,  692. 

Wake,  name  given  to  Hereward,  831. 

Walcher,  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham, 
477  ;  consecrated  at  Winchester,  ih. ; 
saying  of  Eadgyth  at  his  consecra- 
tion, 478;  takes  possession  of  hia 
Bee,  513;  his  friendship  with  Wal- 
theof^  524;  letter  of  Lanfranc  to, 
583 ;  appointed  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 059;  revives  monasticism  in 
his  diocese,  660;  gives  Jarrow  to 
Ealdwine,  661 ;  favours  Turgot,  663 ; 
designs  to  plant  monks  at  Durham, 
664 ;  his  dealings  with  Waltham,  ib. ; 
his  fftvourites,  665 ;  shelters  the  mur- 
derers of  Ligulf,  667 ;  holds  a  Gremdt 
at  Gateshead,  ib.\  his  murder,  669; 
his  burial,  670. 

Waldin  the  Breton,  his  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 215. 

Waldin  the  Engineer,  his  lands  in 
Lincolnshire,  216. 

Wales,  division  of  after  the  battle  of 
Mechain,  183;  part  of  the  province 
of  Canterbiury,  349 ;  its  state  in  the 
later  days  of  William,  674;  its  end- 
less civil  wars,  ib.\  William's  cam- 
paign in,  676 ;  later  Norman  warfieure 
in,  677. 

Walkelin,   appointed  Bishop  of  Win- 


chester, 340 ;  his  buildings,  34I;  372 ; 
consecrated  by  Ermenfrid,  342 ;  his 
scheme  for  introducing  secular  canons, 
372,  816-819;  Ablx>t  Ealdred  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping,  475  ;  his  cha- 
racter by  William  of  Malmesbury,  8 19. 

Wallingford,  building  of  the  castle,  68  ; 
Abbot  Ealdred  imprisoned  at,  475 ; 
the  castle  defended  by  tenants  of 
Abingdon,  476 ;  not  held  by  Robert 
of  Oily,  731. 

Walter  of  Mantes,  William  charged 
with  his  death,  574. 

Walter,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  his  shame- 
ful death,  374;  Thierry*s  confusions 
about,  ib. ;  legendary  accounts  of, 
822-823. 

Walter,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  his  buildings, 

383. 
Walter  Giifard,  his  lands  in  Berkshire, 

39 ;  acts  as  Commissioner  for  Domes- 
day, 689. 

Walter  of  Evreux,  alleged  genealogy  of, 
801. 

Walter  of  Eynoourt,  his  lands  in 
Linoolnshire,  215. 

Waltham,  lordship  granted  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  664 ;  lands  of  the  college 
seized  by  Walcher,  ib. ;  restored  by 
the  younger  Queen  Matilda,  ib. ; 
spoiled  by  William  Rufus,  ib. 

Waltheo^  Earl,  date  of  his  submission, 
20;  summoned  to  attend  William 
to  Normandy,  76 ;  his  presence  at 
Fecamp,  91  ;  joins  the  Danish  fleet, 
255;  bis  character,  255-257;  im- 
portance of  his  revolt,  257;  his 
personal  exploits  at  Vork,  267; 
Danish  legends  of,  ib. ;  restored  to 
his  earldom,  301 ;  marries  Judith,  ib. ; 
receives  the  earldom  of  North- 
humljerland,  523 ;  his  friendship  with 
Bishop  Waldber,  524;  murders  the 
sons  of  Carl,  525  ;  William's  deal- 
ings with  him,  571;  attends  the 
bride-ale  of  Ralph  and  Emma,  574  ; 
question  of  his  assent  to  the  con- 
spiracy, 577;  confesses  to  Lanfranc, 
t&. ;   confesses  to  William,  578;  re- 

.  turns  from  Normandy,  584 ;  his  arrest, 
ib. ;  his  trial,  588 ;  enmity  of  his 
wife,  589 ;  remanded  to  prison,  ib, ; 
his  penitence,  591 ;  his  final  sen- 
tence, 592  ;  its  injustice,  ib. ; 
his  execution,  593 ;  popular  feeling 
towards  him,  595 ;  his  gifts  to  Crow- 
hmd,  597;  first  tramdation  of  his 
body,  ib. ;  miracles  at  his  tomb,  598- 
600,  840 ;  his  second  translation,  599  ; 
his  epitaph,  600 ;  his  children,  632 ; 
estimate  of  his  execution,  603 ;   re- 
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i/iic-ir  ptTiiijinoiice  at  L\»nr.tanti. 
iV;. ;  jlcHcriptiun  <»f  in  I>yz.' 
writers,  S46 ;  speak  Eugli^h  ii 
fourteenth  conturj',  847  ;  orig 
ilie  name,  84^. 

Warren  the  ]»ahl,  his  exploitH  ag 
the  WeL*h,  501. 

Warwick,  %Villiani'H  conquest  of, 
founded  by  .'ii^thclHsi^d,  {/), ;  fou 
tion    of    the    cantle,    1 90 ;    its 
history,   191,  192;   suecosuion  oi 
tlarlM,  192  ;  cattle  not  hehl  by  T 
kill.  782. 

Warwiekahire,  few  Knglitth  Thej,Ti8 
189 :  lanils  of  llerewurd  in,  454,  4 
plundereil  by  Ilerewanl,  4S2. 

WnatCf  entrieH  of  in  Doinerwlay,  290. 

Wnterford,  BishopH  of,  conBOcrated 
England,  529. 

IVeaJtu'i/n,  maiidy  English  in  WiUiai 
time,  140. 

Weannouth,  church  of,  bumcil  by  M, 
colui,  505;  h^ulgar  and  his  nistera  Ui 
at,  ih. ;  restored  by  Ealdwine,  66 
l)ecoiucH  a  cell  of  Durham,  674. 

WcIIh,  liinhop't}  palace  at,  404 ;  see 
moved  to  Bath,  421. 

Wells,  Xorfi  >lk,  Hereward  escapes  to,48 

Welsh,  join  the  English  against  Williaii 
182  ;  hold  out  in  the  Fenland,  46^ 
their  reLitions  to  the  house  of  Loofri 
500 ;  their  feuf Is  among  themselves,  i 

Welsh  names,  use  of  in  Cornwall,  171, 

Wenlock,  history'  (jf  the  monastery,  491 

Wentworth,  s|K>liation  of  church  goo( 
at,  4K0. 

Westminster,  midwinter  GemtSt  at  i 
1067,  127;  Matilda  crowned  at,  179 
succession  of  the  AblK>t8,  396 
William's  resjMxrt  for,  397;  Walthe< 
seutenciMl  •»♦-••- 
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into  Kouen,  ib.  ;  his  gifts  to  Komuui 
churches,  8  a ;  visitB  Caen,  83 ;  his  pro- 
bable consultations  with  Lanfranc,  (b,; 
keeps  Easter  at  Fecamp,  87-92  ;  re- 
stores the  disputed  lands  of  Fecamp, 
89 ;  attends  various  consecrations  of 
churches,  92-94 ;  his  legislation  at 
Saint  Peter- on -the -Dive,  93;  his 
good  government  in  Nonnandy,  98  ; 
called  back  to  England,  99;  mo- 
tives for  his  absence,  10 1  -  103  ; 
motives  for  his  return,  123  ;  returns 
to  England,  125 ;  his  Gremdt  at 
Westminster,  127;  his  second  con- 
fiscation, ib.;  his  policy  towards  his 
subjects  of  both  races,  128  ;  sells  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  to  Gos- 
patric,  134;  his  negotiations  with 
Swegen,  1 35  ;  with  Adalbert  of  Bre- 
men, 136 ;  demands  the  submission 
of  Exeter,  145  ;  refuses  all  conditions, 
149  ;  his  march  against  Exeter,  ib.; 
employs  English  troops,  t6.;  ravages 
the  towns  of  Dorset,  151 ;  his  alleged 
breach  of  £ebith,  ib.;  besieges  the  city, 
152;  insults  offered  to  him,  155; 
blinds  one  of  the  hostages,  ib.;  enters 
Exeter,  160;  founds  the  castle,  161 ; 
conquers  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
162, 163 ;  his  confiscations  and  grants 
in  the  West,  163-172 ;  sends  for 
Matilda  to  England,  1 78  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  1 79, 
181  ;  begins  his  first  Northern  cam- 
paign, 1 88  ;  takes  Warwick  and 
founds  the  castle,  188-192  ;  marches 
to  Nottingham,  196 ;  founds  the  castle, 
199 ;  receives  the  submission  of  York, 
202  ;  founds  the  first  castle,  203  ; 
his  first  settlement  of  Yorkshira, 
204,  205 ;  receives  the  first  sub- 
mission of  Malcolm,  206 ;  his  posi- 
tion in  1086,  ib.;  his  southward 
march,  207 ;  reaches  Lincoln,  ib. ; 
receives  its  submisdon,  213 ;  foimds 
the  castle,  217;  founds  castles  at 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  219- 
222  ;  his  policy  with  regurd  to  Ms 
youngest  son,  228,  229;  founds  the 
abbey  of  Selby,  230 ;  dismisses  his 
mercenaries,  233;  his  power  when 
finally  established,  234;  marches  to 
YoA,  240 ;  builds  the  second  castle, 
t^.;  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  250;  hears 
the  news  of  the  Danish  fleet,  257 ; 
sends  messages  to  York,  258  ;  legends 
of  his  dealings  with  Ealdred,  259- 
263 ;  marches  northwards,  278 ;  Ms 
alleged  mutilation  of  messengers,  279 ; 
drives  the  Danes  out  of  Lindesey,  ib.; 
conquers  Staffordshire,  280 ;  takes  up 


his  quarters  at  Nottingham,  281 ;  his 
delay  by  the  Aire,  282-285 ;  crosses 
the  river,  285 ;  reaches  York,  ib. ; 
repairs  the  castles,  286,  306 ;  ravages 
Northumberland,  286,  287  ;  confinos 
the  privileges  of  Beverley,  289  ;  con- 
temporary estimate  of  his  character, 
292  ;  keeps  Christmas  at  York,  293  ; 
marches  through  Cleveland,  300 ;  re- 
stores Waltheof  and  Gron)atric,  301 ; 
ravages  Durham,  302  ;  oifficulties  of 
his  march  back  to  York,  305 ;  his 
difficult  march  to  Chester,  307;  his 
dealings  with  the  mutineers,  309 ;  his 
personal  energy,  ib.;  takes  Chester, 
313  ;  reviews  his  army  at  Salisbury, 
316 ;  his  rewards  and  punishments, 
317;  bribes  Osbeom,  318;  becomes 
fidl  King,  318,  450;  his  position  after 
the  final  Conquest,  32 1 ;  cnange  for  the 
worse  in  his  character,  ib.;  tries  to 
leam  English,  322;  renews  Eadward^s 
Law,  324 ;  his  strict  police,  325,  615, 
844  ;  plimders  the  monasteries,  327  ; 
crowned  by  the  Papal  Legates,  329  ; 
his  relations  to  Lanfrano,  348 ;  conso- 
lidation of  England  under  him,  ib. ; 
ecclesiastical  side  of  the  process,  349  ; 
his  dealings  with  Lanfranc  and  Tho- 
™AS,  351,  353 ;  his  treatment  by  Pope 
Alexander,  354 ;  presides  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  Windsor,  356 ;  his  ecclesiastical 
polipy*  360;  his  dealings  between 
Lanfranc  and  Odo,  363,  364;  his 
legislation  against  the  dave  trade,  38 1 , 
621 ;  separates  the  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  courts.  387  ;  deprives  Thur- 
stan  of  Glastonbury,  393 ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  Abbot  JoMi  of  Fecamp, 
397  ;  his  vow  to  Saint  Martin,  398  ; 
delays  the  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey, 
399;  begins  the  foundation,  ib.;  in- 
sists on  the  site  of  the  battle,  400 ; 
defends  Battle  against  Marmoutiers, 
406 ;  sends  an  embassy  to  Gregoiy, 
426 ;  privil^es  granted  to  him,  427 ; 
his  dealings  with  Gregory,  429 ;  spe- 
cial fiivour  shown  to  hSn,  »&. ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Gregoiy,  431 ;  re- 
fuses to  do  homage,  ib.;  his  English 
position,  432 ;  maintains  his  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  436, 438 ;  character  of 
his  ecdesiastical  appic^tments,  438, 
443 ;  rebuked  by  Wimund,  445 ;  hit 
generous  dealings  with  him,  447 ;  ex- 
tension of  his  power  over  all  Britain, 
452  ;  his  alleged  reconciliation  with 
Swegen,  460 ;  receives  the  submiasiofi 
of  Eadiic,  461 ;  different  versians  of 
his  treatment  of  Eadwine,  464,  465  ; 
punishes  his  murderers,  466;  attacks 
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birth«)p  JI:niii().    /'i.  ;  with  Hi;i 
Fourth.  //'.;  IioKIm  asscuiMifs  i 
mainly  in   1072,   541  ;   KctM  ft 
rt-ctner  Maine,  556;  eniphtys  1 
KoMicrs,  //>.;  reccivi-rt  tlio  tsurri'i 
1^'  Mans.  5-;9  ;  niaruhid  agjiin>t 
^Oi  ;   ninki-s   peace,   562  ;    ertt 
his  alienee  on  the  continent, 
reeeivt»8  E;idgar  to  his  favour, 
his    dealings    with    Waltheof. 
forbids  tiie  luorriage  of  Kalpl 
Kinuia,  573 ;  charges  brought  aj 
him,  574  ;  receives  Waltheof  in 
inaudy,  57^ ;  arrests  Waltheof, 
presides  at  the  trial  of  the  Earls, 
keeps  Roger  of  Hereford  in  pi 
590 ;  alh>ws  tlie  translation  of 
ihoof,  597 ;    his   relation  to   lu 
598 ;  story  of  him  and  Judith, 
tuming-{K>int   in    his    history,    1 
change  for  the  worse  in  his  chara 
604 ;    his  passion  for  hunting,  ( 
his  fttrost  laws,  607 ;  making  of 
New  Foreht,  608  ;  su]>poseil  curst 
his  house,  610  ;  character  of  his  I 
years,  612;  iiccounts  of  his  govi 
ment,  613,  615  ;  his  ecolesi:iMtictd 
fonus,  616  ;  liis  fiscal  oppression, 
his  revenues.  618;  keeps  up  the 
cicnt  assend>lies,  619  ;  his  legislat 
ih. ;  forbids  capital  punishment,  6 
his  persitnal  appearance,  622;  sp 
dour  of  his  court,   |7>. ;    his  avar 
ib. ;  his  practical  d<<H)K>tism,  623 ; 
movements    between    Kngland    ; 
Normandy,  62S ;  makes  no  grsinti 
his  chiMn'n,  ib.;  besieges  Dol,  ( 
84S ;  his  flight,  632  ;  his  policy  tow 
the  Breton  princes,  633  ;  makeA  pt 
with    France,    ih. ;    declares    Rol 
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bonne,  tb, ;  present  at  William^s 
funeral,  713. 

William,  Bishop  of  London,  Commis- 
doner  for  the  redemption  of  lands, 
2^*  7^3  >  consocrattf^  Lanfraiic,  346 ; 
his  death  and  character,  371. 

William  of  Saint  Carilef,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  520;  his  chapel  at  Durham, 
673  »  b^ns  the  present  church,  ib. ; 
substitutes  monks  for  canons,  674. 

William,  Bishop  of  Thetford.  687. 

William  of  Warelwast,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
b^ins  Exeter  cathedral,  374. 

William  Fitz-Osbem,  i^pointed  vice- 
roy in  England,  69-72 ;  Earl  of 
Hereford,  7  a ;  nature  of  his  re- 
gency, 73  ;  opposite  pictures  of  his 
government,  105  ;  special  oppression 
under  his  own  eye,  108 ;  commands 
the  second  castle  at  York,  241 ;  re- 
lieves Shrewsbury,  277  ;  suggests  the 
plunder  of  the  monasteries,  327  ;  his 
rule  in  Herefordshire,  502  ;  his  wars 
with  the  Welsh,  ih.  ;  his  military 
legislation,  504 ;  sent  to  Normandy, 
531  ;  guardian  of  Amulf  of  Flanders, 
534 ;  goes  to  help  Kichildis,  ib. ; 
slain  at  Cassel,  535 ;  monasteries  of 
his  foundation,  537 ;  division  of  his 
estates,  ib. ;  his  descendants,  591 ; 
his  alliance  with  Caradoc  son  of 
Gruffydd,  675 ;  his  grants  to  Mere- 
dydd  son  of  Bleddyn,  t&. 

William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William 
Fitz-Osbem,  succeeds  to  his  Norman 
estates,  537;  joins  Robert's  revolt, 
638 ;  his  lands  ravaged  by  the  French, 
698. 

William  of  Warren,  receives  Conings* 
burgh,  206 ;  his  foundation  at  Lewes, 
411,  416;  his  exploits  at  Ely,  470; 
Justiciar,  579 ;  marches  against  Ralph 
of  Wader,  580  ;  occupies  Norwich 
castle,  583 ;  wounded  oefore  Sainte- 
Susanne,  653,  654. 

William,  Count  of  Evreux,  taken  uri- 
soner  before  Saint-Susanne,  653,  054. 

WilUam,  Count  of  Albemarle,  founds 
the  abbey  of  Meaux,  805. 

William  of  Eu,  his  lands  in  Berkshire, 
39 ;  signature  of,  825  ;  helps  to  make 
peace  at  Blanchelande,  562. 

William  of  Mortain,  becomes  a  monk  at 
Bermondsey,  411 ;  his  relation  to  the 
two  Saint  Michaers  Mount,  765. 

William,  first  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  his 
imperial  sponsors,  88 ;  receives  JSthel- 
red,  ib. 

William  of  Ros,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  his 
works,  87. 

William  Malet,  commatids  at  York,  204 ; 


appointed  Sheriff,  tb. ;  his  lands,  304, 

787 ;  asks  help  from  William,  240 ;  his 

over-confidence,  258 ;   legend   of  his 

plundering  the  goods  of  Ealdred,  260 ; 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes,   268; 

killed  at   Ely,   471  ;    notices  of  his 

captivity  and  death,  789. 
William  Peverel,  his  castle  and  lands  at 

Nottingham,  200 ;  a  pretended  natural 

son  of  William,  t^. ;  his  castle  of  the 

Peak,  201. 
William  the  Warling,Winiam*B  dealings 

with,  574. 
William  Waldi,  defeats  Harold^s  sons, 

244. 
William    Fdbcr,  begins  the  works  of 

Battle  Abbey,  399. 
William  of  Moulins,  defends  La  Fl^he, 

561. 

William  of  Percy,  his  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 215;  Ins  lands  in  Yorkshire, 
295 ;  notice  of  at  York  and  Scotland, 
789. 

William  of  Fdcamp,  his  innovations  in 
church  music,  390. 

William  of  Poitiers,  oondusion  of  his 
history,  80 ;  his  account  of  the  attack 
on  Dover  compared  with  that  of 
Orderic,  114,  116 ;  his  way  of  speak- 
ing of  Eustace,  129 ;  how  far  a 
flatterer  of  William,  293 ;  his  account 
of  William's  campaigns,  767. 

William  of  Apulia,  his  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Dyrrhachion,  624. 

William  of  Jumi^ges,  his  account  of  the 
Northumbrian  movement,  187. 

William  of  Mahnesbury,  his  quotations 
of  English,  175;  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Eadnoth,  227;  of  the  harnring 
of  Northumberland,  291 ;  his  Oesta 
Pontificum,  320 ;  his  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  617  ;  his  account 
of  the  sieges  of  York,  776  ;  of  Oxford 
and  Exeter.  779  ;  of  Stigand's  impri- 
sonment, 808 ;  of  Bishop  Walkelin, 
816-819;  of  the  New  Forest,  842, 843. 

William  of  Newburgh,  his  account  of 
William  and  Ealdred,  261. 

William  of  Nangis,  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  MarseiUe,  549. 

William   Thorn,   his   history  of  Saint. 
Augustine's,  327. 

Wiltshire,  great  number  of  King's 
Thegns  in,  42 ;  date  of  its  submis- 
sion, 64. 

Wimund  of  Saint  Leutfred,  rebukes  Wil- 
liam, 445 ;  refuses  the  archbishop- 
rick  of  Rouen,  447,  657;  becomes 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  A  versa,i&. 

Winchelsea,  William  lands  at,  in  1067, 

135. 
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its  early  liii<t.<>ry,  33y  ;  cmincils 
i/>. ;  tlisputes  lK;t\ve<.'ii  tho  Arcli 
settl«:<l  at,  356  ;    the  cattle  dt 
by  U'li  iiitH  ot"  Abinplon,  476. 

"Wiiiesliaiii,  yrantctl  by  William  t< 
165. 

Wiae,  Mr.  J.  U.,  Ids  work  on  th 
Forest,  S58. 

Wifatif  name  of,  preacrveil  undei 
Ham,  619;  dlKtinguUheil  from 

^   sittende  men,  69a. 

Wolves,  in   England  in  the  thirt 
century,  606. 

Women,  hold  tlicir  lands  as  alms, . 

Worcester,  building  of  the  castle, 
site  of  Oswuirs  church  at,  ih. ;  di 
of  claimed  for  tho  ])rovince  of  ^ 
355  >  church  rebuilt  1)y  Wulfstan, 

Wttrcestershire,  state  of  under  Will 
173;  spoliations  of  Urao  and  Od 
ib. ;  ilate  of  its  conquest,  175  ;  I 
of  Hereward  in,  485. 

WVeck,  law  of  in  StJEule,  246. 

Writ,  the  King's,  legal  value  of,  ui 
William,  77. 

Writs  of  William  in  English,  179. 

Wulf,  son  of  Harold  and  Ealdg; 
{HMthumous  child,  143;  whether  tu 
at  Chester,  315;  released  by  Willi 
708 ;  his  birth  and  history,  753. 

Wulfgifu  Bctcalaii,  history  of  her  lai 

59- 
Wulfkill  of  Lincoln,  sells  a  ship  to  \ 

liam,  217. 

Wulfiioth,  son  of  Gotlwine,  released 

W'iliiaii),  708  ;  (juestion  of  his  lui 

752;  not  the  Ainod  Cild  of  Don 

day,  759 ;  later  notices  of.  855. 

Wu^fnoth  of  Lincoln,  his  history.  2r 

W^ulfric,    Abbot   of  New    MinHt>^»' 
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